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Forest, 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Mownpay, February 7, 1966. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Committee 
on External Affairs: 


Messrs. 
Allmand, Groos, McIntosh, 
Asselin (Charlevoix), Harkness, Nesbitt, 
Basford, Klein, Pilon, 
Brewin, Laprise, Stanbury, 
Chatterton, Lind, Thompson, 
Dubé, Macdonald (Rosedale), Trudeau, 
Faulkner, Macquarrie, Wadds (Mrs.), 
Forest, Mandziuk, Walker— (24). 


WEDNESDAY, February 16, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Churchill be substituted for that of Mr. 
Macquarrie on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 


TUESDAY, March 22, 1966. 


Ordered,—That, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in 
relation to the voting of public monies, the items listed in the Main Estimates 
for 1966-67, relating to the Department of External Affairs be withdrawn from 


the Committee of Supply and referred to the Standing Committee on External 
Affairs. 


WEDNESDAY, March 30, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Foy and Macquarrie be substituted for 


those of Messrs. Lind and Mandziuk on the Standing Committee on External 
affairs. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, February 17, 1966. 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 10:35 a.m. for 
purposes of organization. 


Members present: Mrs. Wadds and Messrs. Allmand, Asselin (Charlevoix), 
Basford, Brewin, Chatterton, Churchill, Dubé, Faulkner, Forest, Groos, 
Harkness, Klein, Laprise, Macdonald (Rosedale), Mandziuk, McIntosh, Nesbitt, 
Pilon, Stanbury, Trudeau, Walker (22). 


The Committee Clerk attending, and having called for nominations, Mr. 
Basford moved, seconded by Mr. Nesbitt, that Mr. Dubé do take the Chair of 
this Committee as Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Groos, seconded by Mr. Forest, 
Resolved,—That nominations be closed. 


Mr. Dubé, having been declared elected as Chairman, thereupon took the 
Chair, and thanked the Committee for the honour conferred upon him. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), seconded by Mr. Mandziuk, 

Resolved,—That Mr. Nesbitt be elected Vice-Chairman of this Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Groos, 


Resolved,—That a Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure be appointed, 
composed of the Chairman and a number of members to be appointed by him 
after consultation with the Party Whips. 


After general discussion on the order of business to be followed when the 
Estimates of the Department of External Affairs are referred to the Committee, 
the Committee adjourned at 10:55 a.m. on motion of Mr. Groos. 


Monpay, April 4, 1966. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10:10 a.m. this day, the 
Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Wadds and Messrs. Allmand, Brewin, Chatterton, 
Churchill, Dubé, Foy, Groos, Harkness, Laprise, Macdonald (Rosedale), 
McIntosh, Nesbitt, Pilon, Stanbury, Walker (16). 
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Also present: Members of the Standing Committee on National Defence: 
Messrs. Carter, Deachman, Fane, Foy, Grills, Lambert, Lessard, Matheson, 
McNulty, Stefanson, Rock. 


And also: Messrs. Gundlock, Johnston and Matte. 


In attendance: The Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Mr. M. Cadieux, Under-Secretary; Messrs. R. EK.. Collins. and-Hy 2: 
Robinson, Assistant Under-Secretaries. 


The Chairman read the First Report of the Sub-Committee on Agenda and 
Procedure which is as follows: 

Your Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure met on Friday, 
March 25, 1966, with the following members in attendance: Messrs. Dubé 
(Chairman), Brewin, Macdonald (Rosedale), Nesbitt and Thompson. 

Your Sub-Committee has agreed to recommend as follows: 

(a) That the Committee sit on Monday, April 4, 1966, to commence 
consideration of the Estimates and at that time will hear a statement 
by the Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

(b) Following Mr. Martin’s statement, your Sub-Committee will meet 
again to draw up a programme of priorities, specific areas which the 
committee wishes to explore by further questioning, and witnesses to 
be called; 

(c) During the Committee’s consideration of the Estimates, the proce- 
dure outlined hereunder is recommended. 


1. The first item (Departmental administration) be called, and that 
discussion and questions of a general nature be permitted, but questions 


that clearly relate to specific items be postponed until the appropriate 
item has been reached; 


2. When the general discussion is completed, the first item be 
allowed to stand for further consideration and the Committee proceed to 
consider and approve the subsequent items; 


3. Only Members of the House of Commons, who have been officially 
designated to the Committee, may be permitted to carry on the initial 
questioning respecting each item, but, prior to the approval of each item 
by the Committee, other members of the House of Commons also may 
have an opportunity to pose questions to the witnesses; 


4. When all of the items have been approved, except the first item, 
the Committee will return to further consideration of that item, at which 


time all unanswered questions may be dealt with and unfinished business 
completed; 


5. The first item of the estimates will then be approved, or otherwise 


dealt with, and the Committee will proceed to prepare its Report to the 
House. 


On motion of Mr. Walker, seconded by Mr. Groos, the report was approved. 
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On motion of Mr. Nesbitt, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That the Committee cause to be printed 1500 copies in English 
and 750 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


The committee then proceeded to consideration of the Estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs in accordance with the order of reference of 
March 22, 1966. 


The Chairman called the first item of the estimates: 


1. Departmental Administration . . . $15,403,400, and invited the Minister to 
make an opening statement. 


Mr. Martin first made an announcement regarding Canadian aid to India. 


The Minister then made a statement on the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and referred particularly to an exchange of aides-memoires between 
France and Canada concerning the French decision to withdraw from the 
integrated defence arrangements. 


Ordered,—That the texts of the aides-memoires referred to by the Minister 
be included as appendices to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 
(See Appendices A, B, and C.) 


Following the Minister’s statement on NATO, copies of a book entitled 
“NATO—Facts about the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’, published by the 
NATO Information Service, were distributed to members of both committees. 


Mr. Martin then made a statement on the situation in Vietnam and tabled 
copies of an exchange of correspondence between the President of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam and the Canadian Prime Minister. 


Ordered,—That the letters exchanged between the President of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam and the Rt. Hon. L. B. Pearson be included as 
appendices to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendices 
D and E.) 


At 11:45 a.m. the committee took a brief recess and reconvened at 11:55 
aWwoae 


Mr. Martin then made a statement on Southern Rhodesia, and a limited 
number of copies of a blue book entitled “Documents relating to the negotia- 
tions between the United Kingdom and Southern Rhodesian Governments” 
were made available to members requesting them. 


The Minister was questioned briefly. 
At 12:30 p.m. the committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, April 4, 1966. 
e@ (10.10 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. We now have a quorum. 


First of all, I wish to extend a warm welcome to the members of the 
Standing Committee on Defence who are here this morning to hear the 
presentation of the Secretary of State for External Affairs. I trust that the same 
arrangement can be made when the National Defence Committee hear the 
presentation of their Minister so that those of us who wish to attend can be 
present. 


Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met on Friday, March 25, 
1966, and I would like to read to you its first report. (See Minutes.) 


The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the first report of the subcommittee on 
Agenda and Procedure. Gentlemen, what is your pleasure? 


Mr. WALKER: I move that the first report of the subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure be adopted. 


Mr. Groos: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: At this time a motion is also required for printing. Last 
year the committee caused to be printed 1,000 copies in English and 500 copies 
in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence relating to the estimates 
of the Department of External Affairs. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, were the 1,000 copies disposed of last year? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Walker, it appears that all copies were disposed of. 


Mr. NESBITT: Was there on any occasion a greater demand for these than 
the supply on hand? 


Mr. PILON: Yes, there was. 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, in the long run, I think there 
was a shortage of copies, particularly on the question of hate literature; in other 
words, there was a greater demand than supply. 


Mr. Nesspitt: Mr. Chairman, in view of an increased interest in foreign 
affairs we might increase the number somewhat. 


Mr. WALKER: I would suggest 1,200. 


The ‘CHAIRMAN: Would it be agreeable if we caused to have printed 1,500 
copies in English and 750 copies in French? 


Mr. NESBITT: Yes. 
Mr. MACDONALD (Rosedale): Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would someone make the appropriate motion? 


Mr. Nespitt: Mr. Chairman, I move that this committee cause to have 
printed 1,500 copies in English and 750 copies in French of its Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence relating to the estimates of the Department of 
External Affairs. 


Mr. MacponaLp (Rosedale): I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I now will call the first item of the estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs, which is item number 1, departmental adminis- 
tration. 

Department of External Affairs 


Item 1. 

Administration, Operation and Maintenance including payment of 
remuneration, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council and 
notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, in connection with the assignment 
by the Canadian Government of Canadians to the staffs of the Interna- 
tional Organizations detailed in the Estimates, and authority to make 
recoverable advances in amounts not exceeding in the aggregate the 
amounts of the shares of those organizations of such expenses, and 
authority, notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, for the appointment 
and fixing of salaries of commissioners (International commissions for 
supervision and control in Indo-China), secretaries and staff by the 
Governor in Council; assistance and repatriation of distressed Canadian 
citizens and persons of Canadian domicile abroad, including their de- 
pendents; Canadian participation in the Commonwealth Arts Festival to 
be held in Britain in the fall of 1965; payment to the Roosevelt 
Campobello International Park Commission for the purposes and subject 
to the provisions of the Act respecting the Commission established to 
administer the Roosevelt Campobello International Park; a cultural 
relations and academic exchange program with the French community 
and grants as detailed in the estimates. $13,176,800. 


The CHAIRMAN: With your permission, I wiil ask the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, to make an opening statement. 


Hon. PauL MartTIn (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chair- 
man, I understood from you that the steering committee wished me to open the 
departmental estimates by— 


Mr. NESBITT: Excuse me, Mr. Martin. I do not know whether or not the 
sounds system is working. I am finding it difficult to hear the Minister and 
perhaps other members farther back in the room might not be able to hear him. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I understood from you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
steering committee wished me, on the first item, to make a statement on the 
general position that Canada has taken on some of the vital problems facing the 
international community to-day. I think it would be useful to discuss three that 
are of major concern to us in Canada: NATO, Viet Nam, and Rhodesia. If it was 
agreeable to the committee I would proceed to give the government’s views 
with regard to these three problems, and in that order. 
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Before doing that I wonder if I could take advantage of this meeting of the 
committee to recall that on March 23, I announced that the government 
proposed to ask Parliament to approve a major expansion in our food aid 
program for India in the coming year, we had decided to play our part in 
helping India to meet its current emergency by providing one million tons of 
food to that country. There is to be a meeting in Washington late today or 
tomorrow morning, and I would like to make a further announcement in this 
connection. 


I now wish to advise the committee the government proposes to take an 
additional step to assist India. A sum of approximately $19 million remains to 
be paid by India as principal and interest on two loans which the government 
made in 1958 to cover the purchase of Canadian wheat and flour. It is proposed 
to forgive the remaining payments on these two loans as a means of providing 
additional help to India in its difficult balance of payments situation which has 
deteriorated significantly as a result of foreign exchange costs caused by 
drought and other factors. The first of the remaining payments was due on 
March 31. My colleague, the Minister of Finance, has signed agreement with the 
Indian High Commissioner to postpone this payment pending approval by 
Parliament to cancel the full amount of $10 million which is outstanding. The 
agreement provides immediate relief in the amount of approximately $3.7 
million, which this payment represents. The cancellation of the outstanding debt 
will be additional to the food aid for India to which I have referred and which 
will cost about $71 million in this calendar year. 


I am sure that members of the committee will agree that this represents a 
significant Canadian response to the very serious emergency that prevails in 
India at the present time. We hope that at tomorrow’s meeting there will be a 
comparable response from other countries to the serious situation that faces the 
Indian nation. 


Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity of laying before the committee 
the Canadian view on a number of issues in this critical period. I would like to 
discuss the NATO situation as frankly as I can with members of the committee. 
It will be understood, of course, that there will have to be bilateral negotiations 
between the government of Canada and the government of France. There will 
also have to be negotiations between the 14 other member states in the 
organization and France. There will therefore be areas where it will not be 
possible for me—and, I am sure this will be understood—to reveal a Canadian 
position or, in some cases, to have a firm Canadian position until such time as 
there has been the fullest consultation between the 14 member states which are 
involved in this negotiation with the government of France. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: But, you have to have a position if you are going to 
consult. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, there are some positions that the gov- 
ernment has taken but before it can reveal what these positions are it would 
want to advise its partners. There will be other situations where there will be 
no position taken until such time as there has been consultation and agreement. 
For instance, what happens to SHAPE? That is a matter for the 14 members. 


_ The position the government of Canada takes with regard to particular bases 


that it has occupied is a matter for Canada. 
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Article XIII of the North Atlantic Treaty permits signatories to opt out in 
1969, the 20th anniversary of its conclusion. The year 1969, for this good reason, 
has been regarded as the year for stocktaking. It was with this in mind that in 
December, 1964, I proposed on behalf of the Canadian government, at the 
NATO ministerial meeting, that the North Atlantic Council should undertake a 
review of the future of the alliance. Although this proposal was approved by 
the 14 other members of the NATO alliance, nevertheless, the idea was not 
pursued because the President of France had begun to articulate his nation’s 
dissatisfaction with the NATO organization and no one wanted to precipitate a 
premature confrontation. 


It is now less than a month since the French government first formally 
informed their NATO allies of their decision to withdraw from the integrated 
defence arrangements. I have given the House the text of the two notes setting 
out the French position. I have copies of these notes available, and they easily 
can be distributed to members of the committee, together with the text of the 
Canadian reply to the first French note. We have not replied yet to the second 
note. 


Mr..McIntrosu: Mr. Martin, will they be supplied without asking for them? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes. If it is your wish, it may be convenient that 
the notes be made an appendix to today’s proceedings, so they will be fully 
available for examination by members of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I also have arranged to distribute a book entitled 
“NATO: Facts about the North Atlantic Treaty Organization”, with which some 
of you undoubtedly are familiar. This book is available in English and French. I 
think you will find it a very useful source of information. It also includes a 
collection of basic documents including the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
highly complex set of agreements known as the London and Paris agreements 
of 1954, which govern Germany’s participation in NATO. 


My view and that of the government of Canada is that NATO has served a 
useful purpose. I take it from the reaction the other day to the Canadian 
position on the French announcement that this view generally speaking reflects 
the opinion of the political parties in Parliament. We have only to cast our 
minds back to the immediate post-war period; Europe was then unsteadily 
extricating itself from the morass left by the second world war and Stalin was 
pressing in every way to extend his influence through western Europe to the 
Atlantic. The picture has now changed, as President de Gaulle has said. It is not 
unreasonable to ask: “Is the alliance still necessary? Is General de Gaulle right 
in advocating the end of the integrated military organization of the alliance? Is 
the strategic concept of the alliance still valid? Is it time to leave the defence of 
Europe to the Europeans?” These are questions that are being asked at the 
present time, and they are fair questions. Naturally, by virtue of my own 
responsibilities, I have been asking myself some of these questions. It may be 
helpful If I began what I have to say on the situation in NATO resulting from 
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the French action by summarizing the main elements of the position now taken 
by our NATO ally, France. These comprise: 


(1) a decision to withdraw French forces from NATO’s integrated military 
structure and French officers from the integrated headquarters, these decisions 
to take effect on July 1, 1966; 

(2) a decision to require the removal from France of the two integrated 
military headquarters known as SHAPE and the Central European Command. 
France has proposed that the removal be completed by April 1, 1967; 


(3) a decision to require the withdrawal from France of foreign forces and 
bases. France has proposed that the United States and Canadian bases be 
withdrawn by April 1, 1967; 

(4) France has indicated a wish to retain its forces in Germany, while 
transferring them from NATO to French command. 


(5) France intends to leave its forces in Berlin, where they are established 
on the basis of occupation rights and where there is a tripartite command. 

(6) France has indicated a willingness to negotiate arrangements for 
establishing, in peacetime, French liaison missions with NATO commands. 


(7) France has indicated a readiness to enter into separate conversations 
with Canada and the United States to determine the military facilities which 
the respective governments might mutually grant to each other in wartime. 


(8) France intends to remain a party to the North Atlantic Treaty and to 
participate in the activities of the NATO Council. This, as I understand it, is the 
position taken by the government of France. 


@ (10.30 a.m.) 

It is only fair to note that these positions have been previously stated, in 
one form or another, by the President of the French Republic during the last 
two years. 

This last element of the French position is naturally welcomed by the 
Canadian government as an indication of France’s desire to continue its formal 
association with the other parties to the Treaty. It will, I need hardly add, be 
the concern of the Canadian government to encourage French participation to 
the greatest extent feasible. 

It is evident that some of the French objectives can be attained by 
unilateral action; for example, the withdrawal of French troops from SACEUR’s 
command and of French officers from the combined headquarters. Some other 
objectives will require negotiations over modalities and the timing; for exam- 
ple, the withdrawal of NATO headquarters and of foreign bases from French 
territory. Finally, some proposals depend on working out arrangements with 
other members of the Alliance and will involve negotiations on substance; for 
example, the presence and role of French troops in Germany and the liaison 
arrangements which might be established between French and NATO com- 
mands. 

It must be clear to the members of the committee that the French proposals 
raise a host of problems, the range of which has not been fully determined. 
They raise questions with political, military, financial, and legal implications. 
We are examining these questions with our allies, informally with the 14 other 
than France and, where appropriate, with France and the 14. We are, as well, 
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engaged in an examination of the contractual situation, and the documentation 
in that connection is now being carefully examined by our legal officers. 


The first French aide-memoire also sets out briefly the reasons which, in 
the view of President de Gaulle, justify the position which he takes. The 
following arguments are listed: 


First, he argues that the threat to Western Europe has changed and no 
longer has the immediate and menacing character it once had; he says that the 
countries of Europe have restored their economies and recovered their earlier 
strength; he argues that France is developing an atomic armament which is 
not susceptible of being integrated within the NATO forces; that the nuclear 
stalemate has transformed the conditions of Western defence; and that Europe 
is no longer the centre of international crises. 


These are observations with which I imagine we are all more or less in 
agreement. But do they, singly or jointly, justify the conclusion drawn by the 
French government that integrated defence arrangements are no longer required 
for the defence of Western Europe? 


Let me examine each of the French arguments in turn: 


First, the threat to western Europe. Over the years the Soviet Union has 
steadily strengthened its military forces in eastern Germany and in the Euro- 
pean area in general. These forces are now stronger than at any time since the 
end of the Second World War. While I recognize that the likelihood of an actual 
attack has diminished, the effectiveness of NATO’s defence arrangements has 
been, and remains, a factor in this favourable turn of events. Moreover, it is 
considered prudent to base defence policy on the known capabilities of a 
possible enemy rather than on his declared intentions, or even his supposed 
intentions as we may rightly or wrongly assess them. To avoid any possible 
misinterpretation, I also want to make clear my conviction that NATO countries 
should avoid provocation of the Soviet Union. On the contrary, Canada strongly 
favours the promotion of better understanding between the Soviet Union and 
the western countries. But, as the Cuban experience of 1962 demonstrated, 
progress towards better relations may be greater when it is clear that there is 
no alternative to accommodation. 


Secondly, Europe’s recovery: It is, of course, true that the European 
countries have greatly strengthened their positions in every way. We applaud 
this development. We know that the generosity of the United States, through 
the Marshall Plan, greatly contributed to this happy consequence. We have, in 
fact been assuming that this would in time enable the western European states 
to take on increasing responsibility for European defence, possibly within the 
framework of new co-operative arrangements among the European members of 
the Alliance. The French action may have set back this prospect, as it has the 
immediate effect of dividing the countries of Europe over what their defence 
policies should be. 


Thirdly, it is a fact that France has developed an independent nuclear 
force. But, as we see it, this is not an argument against the integration of other 
forces. The United Kingdom has demonstrated that the acquisition of a strategic 
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nuclear force does not require the withdrawal of other national forces from the 
unified command and planning arrangements. 


Fourthly, it is true that a nuclear stalemate had developed in place of the 
earlier United States nuclear monopoly. But this is not new. It has been the case 
for ten years. Moreover, this fact has not diminished the need for unified 
planning, if the European countries are to make an effective contribution to the 
defence of Europe. 


Fifthly, I also acknowledge that Europe is not at present the centre of 
international crises. But until there is a political settlement in Central Europe, 
it will remain an area of potential crisis, particularly if the arrangements which 

have brought about stability in the area should be upset. 


In my judgment, and in the judgment of the Canadian government, the 
arguments presented in the French aide-mémoire do not support the conclusion 
that unified command and planning arrangements are no longer necessary for 
the defence of Western Europe. 


It is striking that all of the other members of NATO have joined in 
reaffirming their belief in the need for unified command and planning arrange- 
ments in a declaration, the text of which I communicated to the House of 
Commons on March 18. I expect members of the External Affairs committee and 
the Defence committee will be interested to know that the strongest support for 
the integrated military arrangements has come from the smaller members of the 
alliance, who consider that the only way to assure their defence is by pooling 
their contributions in a common effort. It seems to me that, if the principle of 
an alliance is accepted, the experience of the last two world wars and the 
requirements of modern weapons demonstrate the need for unified command 
and joint planning. Indeed, one of the most remarkable successes of the 
post-war world has been the development within NATO of effective peace-time 
arrangements for military co-operation. 


I have explained why we and other members of NATO are not persuaded 
by the French arguments. I wish now to examine the implications of the actions 
which have been taken by the French government. 


Providing NATO itself does not disintegrate—and I see no danger of that 
happening—the immediate military consequences of the French action are 
thought to be manageable. France has already withdrawn from NATO com- 
mand, during the last six years, most of its previously integrated forces. The net 
loss in forces available to NATO from the announced withdrawal, while 
significant, will not be too serious, particularly if workable arrangements can be 
devised for maintaining French troops in Germany. But the loss for practical 
purposes of French land and air space has strategic implications for the defence 
of Western Europe, which will have to be carefully studied. 


Even more worrying to my mind are the possible political implications. 
These consequences are, of course, still quite uncertain so that it is possible to 
speak only in the most general and cautious terms. But it is obvious that the 
French actions may weaken the unity of the Alliance. This would, in turn, 
jeopardize the stability of Central Europe, which has been built on allied unity 
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and particularly on French, British, and American solidarity in Berlin and in 
Germany. I do not want to elaborate, but it is possible to anticipate that French 
bilateral relations with some of the NATO allies, particularly those who carry 
the larger burdens, will be put under strain. The balance of forces within the 
Alliance will of necessity be altered. Finally, France’s example could stimulate 
nationalist tendencies which have been encouragingly absent in Western Europe 
since the last war. 


The Canadian government is not unsympathetic to many of the considera- 
tions which underlie the French wish for change. We know that circumstances 
in the world have changed since NATO was established. We have long believed 
that members of the Alliance particularly those such as France which have 
spoken of the need for change, should present concrete proposals to encourage 
consultation within the alliance. 


It is reasonable to look towards a greater acceptance of responsibility by 
Europeans for the defence of Western Europe. However, any North American 
move to disengage militarily from Europe will be dangerously premature until 
the European countries have made the necessary political and institutional 
arrangements to take over the responsibilities involved. It follows, at this time 
of uncertainty about NATO’s future, that Canada should avoid action which 
would create unnecessary strain or otherwise impair the solidarity of the 
alliance. This need not and should not preclude us from making adjustments, in 
the interest of economy and efficiency, in the manner in which we contribute to 
European defence. And we should seek to ensure that there is a constructive 
evolution in the organization of the alliance; and we should take advantage of 
the actions taken by the government of France to do exactly what we ourselves 
proposed in the fall of 1964, which is to engage in serious examination of the 
state of the alliance. 


In so far as the Canadian bases in France are concerned, the government of 
France has taken unilateral action. It appears to be a final decision. At any rate, 
it has stated that it would like to see the Canadian bases withdrawn by April 1, 
1967. Although I express the hope, and have no doubt, that the French 
government will be prepared to negotiate mutually acceptable arrangements, 
including compensation and dates for the withdrawal of the bases. Since the 
objective of sending Canadian troops to Europe was to contribute to the 
integrated defence arrangements from which France is withdrawing, this 
government has accepted the logic that Canadian forces in France cannot 
outstay their welcome. They will have to be moved elsewhere. 


I referred earlier to the determination of other members of NATO to 
preserve the effective arrangements which have been worked out for joint 
planning and unified command. This is only prudent and Canada fully shares 
this determination. This will provide a continuing defence against the Soviet 
military capacity still directed at western Europe. It will help preserve the 
precarious stability in Central Europe. Moreover, under the present integrated 
defence arrangements, there being no German general staff, Germany has 
placed all its troops directly under NATO commanders. The dismantling of the 


existing structure would lead to the reversion of all European forces to national 
command. 
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e (10.50 a.m.) 


Inevitably our attention in the near future will be taken up with handling 
the immediate consequences of the French action. But we shall not lose sight of 
the need for NATO to adjust to the changing circumstances since the Alliance 
was concluded. Indeed, the adjustments which the French action will require of 
the existing military arrangements provide opportunities, as I said earlier, 
which we intend to take to examine with our allies the possibilities for 
developing improvements in the NATO structure and to consider how the 
Alliance should develop in the long run, and also to consider what reductions 
and- what savings can be effected without impairing the efficiency of the 
organization, or of our contribution to it. 


Although I am speaking about NATO, I wish to emphasize that—to the 
extent this depends on Canada—we will not allow our disappointment to affect 
Canada’s bilateral relations with France. The Canadian Government has been 
working steadily to improve and intensify our relations with France. For our 
part we will not interrupt this process. Differences over defence policy need 
not impair the development of our bilateral relations in the political, economic, 
cultural, and technical fields. 


For instance, we are sending an economic mission to France within the 
course of a few weeks, which will be representative both of government and of 
business, designed to encourage further trade relations between France and 
Canada. There certainly will be no interruption between these and other 
contacts that we have established and continue to establish with France. 
These are matters which can and should be kept separate from defence 
arrangements within NATO. In all this, we assume that the French government 
agrees that this is a desirable approach, and we have no reason to doubt that 
this is their view. 


I want to conclude this part of my statement by referring again to the 
objectives which the Canadian government intends to follow in the situation 
created by the French action. 


In NATO, our policy will be, firstly, to seek, in consultation with our allies, 
including France as far as possible, to limit the damage to the unity and 
effectiveness of the Alliance, and to recreate a relationship of mutual confidence 
among all the members; secondly to help preserve the essential features of 
NATO’s existing system of unified command and joint planning for collective 
defence; thirdly, to continue to maintain an appropriate contribution to NATO’s 
collective defence system; fourthly, to take every opportunity to examine with 
our allies possibilities for developing improvements to the NATO structure and 
to consider the future of the Alliance in the long run. 


With regard to France, the Government will firstly, negotiate with either 
bilaterally or multilaterally as appropriate, fair and reasonable arrangements 
for those adjustments which may be required as a result of French withdrawal 
from NATO’s integrated defence arrangements; secondly, leave the door open 
for the eventual return of France to full participation in the collective activities 
of the Alliance, should France so decide. Finally, we will continue, notwith- 
standing NATO differences and with the cooperation of the French authorities, 


to develop our bilateral relations with France. 
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This, Mr. Chairman, concludes my statement in chief on the NATO 
situation. I can go on with my statement or I can permit an examination on 
what I have stated so far by members of the committee, as you wish. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee to pose questions now on 
the NATO aspect of the Minister’s statement? 


Mr. Harxness: I think so. I think it would be better to deal with each of 
these topics as they come up. 


Mr. Brewin: I personally feel differently from Mr. Harkness, Mr. Chair- 
man. It seems to me that we should hear the full statement on the various 
subjects and have time to consider the statement that is made. Then, after the 
advantage of thought and study, our questions can perhaps be more to the point 
than if we proceed immediately. 


I only suggest that course, Mr. Chairman. If members of the committee 
wish to proceed now, that is fine; but that is my personal view. 


Mr. McIntosH: May I suggest that if we follow Mr. Brewin’s suggested 
course we may not finish with all three today and we may lose continuity in the 
questions we are going to ask in regard to each topic. We may only finish 
dealing with NATO in the time allotted to us. 


Mr. Macpdona.p (Rosedale): I think there is merit in Mr. Brewin’s point of 
view. I think it is fairly obvious that we are not going to dispose of even these 
three subjects to which the Minister has referred this morning. I think it would 
be of advantage to have the Minister’s statement on the record to be examined 
when the committee reconvenes. Therefore, my recommendation will be that 
the Minister deal with each subject. 


Mr. MATHESON: In view of the grave importance of some of the things the 
Minister has referred to, I personally would like additional time to prepare 
questions. I think this is most important. We can proceed to other topics 
presently available. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, if the Minister has a prepared text on the 
Southeast Asia question, I think to have that on the record in one volume, 
together with his remarks on NATO, would be very valuable indeed to the 
committee because a number of us like to distribute copies to people who have 
been writing to us about it. 


I would agree with what Mr. Brewin, Mr. Macdonald and others have said. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: When do we meet again, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Martin: I could meet tomorrow morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: We could continue tomorrow morning. 

Mr. NEsBITT: In that case you would not have the copies of today’s meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: There might be a problem about meeting tomorrow. The 
clerk tells me that there is a possibility the committee rooms may not be 
available tomorrow because there are five other committees meeting. However, 
we will try to find a room for tomorrow. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: I would just say, Mr. Chairman, that as there may be some 
difficulty about meeting tomorrow, and as there wil lbe an intervening ten-day 
period it would be better to have the complete statement on this and the other 
two topics. Then, when we come back after Easter we can take them up one 
at a time. 


The CHAIRMAN: It does appear to be the wish of the majority that Mr. 
Martin should continue with his statement. 


Mr. Martin: When I came before the committee on June 10 of 1965 I gave 
a detailed account of the developments which had led up to the situation at that 
time in Viet Nam. I said I thought it was difficult to form a judgment of that 
situation without examining in its proper historical perspective the problem in 
Viet Nam. I believe the situation is no less true today than it was a little less 
than a year ago. I know there are interpretations other than that which the 
Canadian government has placed on the course of events in Viet Nam. Indeed, a 
great deal of the discussion and dissent which have developed in relation to Viet 
Nam have focused on the history of the conflict itself. I think, however, that no 
useful purpose would be served by going again over the ground which we 
covered last year, but in that context I wish to make two comments. 


First, I would like to remind the committee that while there are differences 
over the antecedents of the present conflict in Viet Nam, the assessment which 
the government has formed on this subject is an independent assessment 
resting on a long record of first hand Canadian experience in Indo China. 
Secondly, if our foreign policy is to have any impact on the present situation, I 
believe we must now cast our thinking forward rather than backward. I also 
believe we are unlikely to achieve anything useful by a policy of denunciation 
which is sometimes being urged on the government by those who take issue 
with our position. 


What we must do is to map out a course which we regard as right and 
realistic, which takes account of the facts as we know them and which has some 
prospect of contributing to a peaceful settlement. And this is what we have 
been trying to do. 


There is one matter with which I should like to deal before giving the 
committee some indication of recent developments in the Viet Nam 
situation. This is the matter of Canadian participation in the International 
Commission in Viet Nam. 


Members of the Committee will recall that this was the only issue on which 
the House divided when the estimates of the Department of External Affairs 
were considered on February 8. I do not pretend—and I do not suppose anyone 
would pretend—that the Commission is in a position, in present circumstances, to 
do justice to the mandate with which it was charged by the Geneva powers in 
1954. That is not in any way the fault of the Commission which was set up to 
supervise a cease-fire and not to control an armed conflict. Nevertheless there 
are—and there will continue to be—a number of good reasons for maintaining the 
Commission’s presence in Viet Nam. Some of these reasons I will be prepared to 
deal with in interrogation; some of them I will not be able to discuss. 
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First, none of the interested parties has at any time suggested that the 
International Commission be withdrawn or its mandate cancelled. Not even the 
Chinese People’s Republic has made this suggestion. On the contrary, it has 
been confirmed to us within recent weeks both by the Secretary of State of the 
United States and by senior personalities of the Government of North Viet Nam 
that they attach importance to a continued Commission presence in Viet Nam. 
Indeed, the committee might be interested to know that when Victor Moore, our 
new Commissioner on the Control Commission, made his introductory calls in 
Hanoi about three and a half weeks ago, it was represented to him that the 
North Vietnamese government would like to see the Commission hold more of 
its meetings in Hanoi than has been the case in recent years. I understand that 
this matter has since been discussed among the Commissioners and that there 
appears to be general agreement to act on the North Vietnamese suggestion. 


I think this would be a good decision, and it would not be establishing a 
precedent. The Commission at another period has spent more time in Hanoi 
than it has during the past few years, so there would be no precedent involved 
in spending a longer period in Hanoi. 

Secondly, both North and South Viet Nam continue to look to the Com- 
mission to consider and adjudicate their charges of violations of the Cease-Fire 
Agreement. While there can be legitimate argument over the usefulness of such 
a procedure in circumstances where the prospects of remedial action are 
limited, the fact is that the parties do attach importance to this function of the 
Commission and to the public presentation which the Commission is able to 
make on the basis of its investigations of breaches of the Cease-Fire Agreement. 


Thirdly, if members of the committee examine the Cease-Fire Agreement 
which was concluded in Geneva in 1954, they will find that the Commission is, 
in fact, the only tangible instrument of the Geneva settlement as it affects Viet 
Nam. Even if we were to consider, therefore, that the Commission’s presence in 
Viet Nam in present circumstances is of largely symbolic significance, we 
cannot, I think, discount the importance of the Commission as a reflection of the 
continuing interest of the Geneva powers in a situation which engages their 
international responsibilities. 


I may say just by way of parenthesis, to Mr. Harkness, he will remember 
that during the debate on February 8 he asked me, in a constructive manner, 
whether perhaps the time has not come when the Commission’s role might be 
abandoned. At that very time I was engaged in considerations that I will later 
discuss which caused me to feel that the future role of the Commission might 
indeed prove to be very great. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I might just interject, Mr. Chairman, that my suggestion 
was that the number of control teams, and therefore the number of personnel, 
might be reconsidered in view of the fact that these control teams are not being 
allowed to carry out the function which it was anticipated they could carry out 
when they were sent there. 


Mr. Martin: That is right; you made that point. 


Mr. Harkness: That was my suggestion, rather than to do away with it 
altogether. I think this was my main contention or suggestion. 


a 
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Mr. MARTIN: Yes. 


I think it is fair to say that the elimination of the Commission from the Viet 
Nam scene in present circumstances would only serve to complicate what is 
already a situation which is fraught with serious risks for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


Fourthly, we have always thought it right to keep open the possibility that 
the Commission might be able, in the right circumstances, to make a positive 
contribution to a peaceful settlement of the Viet Nam issue. I think I can say to 
the committee, without exaggeration, that this possibility has played an increas- 
ing part in our thinking about the Viet Nam conflict. I am satisfied that we 
would be ill advised at this stage to discard an instrument which may yet have 
a part to play in bringing this issue from the battlefield to the conference table; 
I am strengthened in this view by the attitude taken by a number of parties 
concerned and by the strong position taken by the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. 


@ (11.10 a.m.) 


I now shall turn to some recent developments in the Viet Nam situation. I 
would like to say something about the pause in the bombing of North Viet 
Nam which began on Christmas Eve and continued for 37 days until the end 
of January. The position of the Canadian government for some time previously 
had been that such a pause could represent a useful opening for a peaceful 
solution of the Viet Nam issue. It was with this consideration in mind that the 
Prime Minister had suggested the possibility of a pause in April of last 
year. The pause which took place in the following months was shortlived and 
did not produce the results for which we had hoped. When a further pause 
was initiated by the United States in late December we welcomed this as a 
genuine contribution to peace and we did what we could, through diplomatic 
channels, to reinforce the many efforts that then were being made to turn it 
to good account. 


I do not intend to recapitulate those efforts except to say it was a matter of 
disappointment to us that the prospect of some break in the situation, which the 
pause might have offered, did not materialize. Nevertheless, we took the view 
throughout the pause that we hoped it might be extended until all reasonable 
possibilities of eliciting some response from the other side had been exhausted. 


Toward the end of the bombing pause the President of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam addressed a series of letters to other governments, 
including the government of Canada. We have studied President Ho Chi Minh’s 
letter with the greatest care and consideration to see, in particular, if it offered 
any hope of a reversal of the present grave situation in Viet Nam. While it did 
not appear to us that there were, in fact, new elements in that letter we 
nevertheless felt it provided a basis on which time it might be possible to 
explore the position of the North Vietnamese government in greater detail. 


That is one reason we decided that the time might be opportune to send a 
special representative of the Canadian government to Hanoi to present the 
Canadian reply and, at the same time, to probe the views of the North 
Vietnamese government on the prospects for a settlement of the Viet Nam issue 
through other than military means. 
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I can table the text of our reply which was presented in Hanoi on March 8. 
This is the reply by the Prime Minister of Canada to President Ho Chi Minh 
and, if it is your wish, we might make that part of today’s records. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Mr. McIntosu: Could you table both letters, Mr. Martin? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. The letter of Ho Chi Minh has been tabled 
in the House but we can well make that part of this record, if you wish. It 
would be more convenient. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed to table both letters? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Perhaps I should say we did not think it 
profitable at this stage to enter into a controversy with President Ho Chi Minh 
over the interpretation of events in Viet Nam which was contained in his letter. 
Rather, we availed ourselves of this opportunity to re-state the Canadian view 
that there could be no lasting solution of the present conflict other than through 
negotiations and to suggest, at the same time, that there might be a contribution 
which the members of the International Control Commission in Viet Nam could 
make to that end. 


The Viet Nam question was placed before the Security Council at the 
beginning of February. There has been a good deal of discussion about the 
wisdom of this step with particular reference to its timing after the bombing of 
North Viet Nam had been resumed. As far as this government is concerned our 
position on this matter has remained unchanged. I said in the General Assembly 
last fall that the United Nations was the place, or one of the places, where the 
question of Viet Nam should certainly be discussed. We have been aware, of 
course, that the prospects of the United Nations playing a direct part in relation 
to the Viet Nam issue in present circumstances was very limited. This is not 
only because three of the principal parties to the Viet Nam conflict are not 
members of the United Nations but also because there has been a reluctance on 
the part of some countries to have brought before the United Nations an issue 
such as this which directly engages the interests of the great powers. 


Nevertheless, it would have been entirely inconsistent with Canadian atti- 
tudes and policies to deny, as I say, the right of the United Nations to pronounce 
itself on an issue which involves the maintenance of international peace and 
security perhaps more than any other issue at the present time. In our view, the 
provisions of the Charter in this matter are clear. It is regrettable that the 
Security Council should not have taken the opportunity of at least recom- 
mending to the parties that they seek a peaceful solution of the Viet Nam 
confiict through the machinery for which they themselves have expressed a 
clear preference; that is to say, the machinery created in Geneva in 1954. 


The inability of the Security Council to deal with this issue has reinforced 
the judgment which we had formed some time ago, and which was in my mind 
when the debate in the House of Commons took place in February, that we 
should look to the International Commission in Viet Nam to see whether, in the 
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right circumstances, there was not a role which it could play toward bringing 
about a peaceful settlement of the issue there. This is the direction in which our 
thinking has been tending since last December, and it is to this aspect of the 
Viet Nam problem that I want to turn. 


The first question that arises is why it should be thought that the 
International Commission might be able to make a positive contribution to a 
solution of the Viet Nam conflict. The Commission was brought into being by 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. We have served on that Commission since that 
time, along with India and Poland and, as well, we have served on the 
comparable commissions in Cambodia and Laos. In a sense, the Commission 
may be said to represent the continuing interest of the Geneva powers in the 
Viet Nam situation. It is now clear that when the time comes any negotiation of 
the Viet Nam conflict is likely to be conducted within the Geneva frame of 
reference. It is natural, therefore, to think of the Commission as an instrument 
which might be brought into play in preparing the ground for an eventual 
negotiation. 


The question has been raised in our contacts with interested governments 
whether there is anything in the Geneva cease-fire agreement which confers on 
the Commission a mandate on the lines we have been considering. I must say 
that on a strictly legal interpretation of that agreement the answer must be in 
the negative. But, I do not think anyone who is concerned about the course of 
developments in Viet Nam would feel justified in looking at this issue only in 
legalistic terms. We have never looked at it that way. We have never thought of 
the commission as possessing a role purely on the basis of powers extended to it 
under the Geneva agreement of 1954; nor, on the other hand are we thinking of 
any fresh mandate being conferred on the Commission either by the Geneva 
powers acting collectively or by the Soviet Union and Britain acting jointly in 
their capacities as co-chairmen of the Geneva conference. 


We have informed the Soviet Union; we have informed the United King- 
dom government; we have informed other governments of our views as to the 
role that the Commission might assume, but we have not thought it was 
necessary to get their authority for making our suggestion. What we have had 
in mind is something modest and informal; we continue to believe however that 
our proposal has potential merit. Our proposal was really in the nature of a 
good offices assignment which would be undertaken not necessarily by the 
Commission as such but by the three Commission powers acting as sovereign 
nations, which have been associated with the Viet Nam problem for the past 11 
years, and which have established a fair record of co-operation between them. 
It is our view that the knowledge and experience of the Viet Nam problem of 
the three Commission powers and the ready access they command to all the 
interested parties would make the Commission powers a particularly suitable 
group to carry forward the search for peace in Viet Nam. This is the common 
objective of the three members of the Commission. 


There have been notable attempts made to try and bring about peaceful 
negotiation in Viet Nam: attempts made by the British; by a good offices body 
of the Commonwealth; by individual intermediaries, some publicly known and 
some not; by concerted action on the part of a group of countries, including 
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Canada; action by Canada itself, for instance, in the visit that Mr. Blair Seaborn 
made in June, 1965. But, for none of these, other than the visit of Mr. Blair 
Seaborn, did the mediators know in advance that it would have access both to 
the government in Saigon and to the government in Hanoi. It must not be 
forgotten in appraising the role of the Commission that it has direct access to 
both capitals in the two belligerent areas in the regrettably divided country of 
Viet Nam. We have of course for some time been supporting in general terms 
the re-convening of the Geneva Conference. In fact, about a year ago we 
specifically urged that the Geneva Conference be recalled. Britain herself, as one 
of the co-chairmen has urged the Geneva powers to meet. 


Recently the British Prime Minister discussed this matter with Mr. Kosygin 
when he suggested that they both might agree to calling a Geneva Conference. 


However I should like to make clear that we are not now proposing the 
calling of a Geneva Conference. We hope the time will come when this will be 
practicable and possible. I want to make as clear as I can that the proposal we 
have made for a use of the Commission should not be regarded as an effort to 
call or persuade the two chairmen of the Geneva Conference to call an 
immediate conference. We are not pressing such a move at this time because 
we are certain that such a call in present circumstances would not produce 
results. Also, we do not think that this is the right approach for the Commission 
powers at this stage. A reconvened Geneva Conference is and remains, of 
course, the end result of the development we hope to be able to set in train, but 
it is not the first step. Indeed, I would be afraid, if we tried to make it the first 
step, that we are more likely to exhaust than to establish such influence as we 
may be able to have with the parties principally concerned in the Viet Nam 
conflict. I have made this clear in talks that I have had with particular parties 
concerned. Certain propositions have now been put forward on both sides with 
respect to a settlement of the Viet Nam conflict. There are the four points of the 
government of Hanoi, the 14 points of the government of the United States, and 
the four points of the government of South Viet Nam. In a sense this represents 
the beginning of a process of negotiation. But such a process can be carried only 
so far by way of public pronouncements. The gap between the positions, 
particularly of the United States and of the government of North Viet Nam, is 
still very wide and something will have to be done to narrow it. There is also a 
barrier of distrust and suspicion that will somehow have to be overcome. 


@ (11.30 a.m.) 


It has seemed to us that this is something which could be pursued 
cautiously and discreetly by the Commission powers. We are not thinking at 
this stage of anything other than a good office exercise. The object of such an 
exercise would be to try to bring about conditions in which the parties 
themselves might find it possible to engage in direct discussions as a prelude to 
formal negotiation. In essence, therefore, what we have in mind is an unblock- 


ing of channels which, in the absence of such action, are likely to continue to 
remain closed. 


I have already indicated, in general terms, that we have had a series of 
exchanges about a possible Commission initiative along these lines with India 
and Poland who are our partners on the Commission. We have put our 
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position to Britain and the Soviet union as co-chairmen of the Geneva Con- 
ference. I have also taken the opportunity personally to discuss the matter with 
the Secretary General of the United Nations, with Secretary of State Rusk and, 
through others, with the government of South Viet Nam and the government of 
North Viet Nam. 


Our exchanges with India and Poland must necessarily remain confidential. 
I think I can say that one common point in their initial reaction had to do with 
the timing and the circumstances in which any Commission initiative might 
stand a chance of being acceptable to the parties on the ground. That was one of 
the considerations we had in mind when we decided to ask Mr. Chester 
Ronning, a distinguished former member of our foreign service, to pay special 
visits to Saigon and Hanoi early last month. I know that the members of the 
committee will not expect me to go into details about his mission, or his future 
participation. It must be apparent that this is a significant assignment. 


On these visits he had a full opportunity of discussing with senior 
personalities in both capitals their views of the present Viet Nam situation and 
the possibility of the Commission powers playing some part in opening up 
avenues which might ultimately lead to a peaceful settlement of the conflict. 
You will appreciate that it would not be helpful for me at this stage to disclose 
the contents of the discussions which Mr. Ronning had on his visits to Saigon 
and Hanoi or even the possibilities which they may help to open up. All I would 
like to say is that the results of these visits have in no way seemed to me to 
foreclose a Commission role in the right circumstances. In the meantime we are 
continuing our exchanges with India and Poland in response to their own 
indications that they would like to see these discussions carried forward. 


Turning to another aspect of the Viet Nam problem the significance of the 
meeting in Honolulu between U.S. and South Vietnam leaders was that it laid 
the groundwork for a comprehensive program of social and economic reform in 
South Viet Nam. All of us recognize, I think, the very great problems which the 
implementation of a program of this magnitude poses in any developing 
country. These problems are bound to be even greater in a context of 
continuing armed conflict and in circumstances where positive results can so 
easily be negated. Nevertheless, we believe that the renewed emphasis that is 
now being placed on the social and economic aspects of the problem in Viet 
Nam is the right emphasis. It is calculated to contribute to a more stable and 
progressive society in which the ordinary Vietnamese may be able to feel that 
his interests are actively engaged. 


Recent developments in South Viet Nam have underlined once again what I 
regard as the crucial problem in that country, which is that of achieving a 
stable political basis. This is not a problem that is confined to that country; it is 
a problem in many of the new countries which lack the resources to meet the 
mounting aspirations of their people for a better life. But it is aggravated in 
South Viet Nam by the disruption which has been caused by subversion and 
armed conflict. 


It is my understanding that the tenor of much of the current protest in 
South Viet Nam is to the effect that only a broadly based civilian government 
will provide a basis on which the South Vietnamese can be expected to take the 
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decisions which are certain to face them in the months and years to come. We 
must be careful, however, not to draw false inferences from what is currently 
going on in South Viet Nam. In particular, I think it would be wrong to 
conclude that these manifestations of political dissent are based on support for 
the concept of a government which was composed of representatives of the Viet 
Cong or which included their participation. There are many strands to the 
current dissent in South Viet Nam but that, according to the best information 
available to me, is not one of them. 


There is a great deal of public concern in Canada, as in other countries, 
with the situation in Viet Nam. As I interpret this concern, it is based on the 
risks that are inherent in the present situation and on the desire to see a fair 
and equitable peace established in an area which has been convulsed by conflict 
for the past twenty years. We share this concern. As a member of this 
Commission, with special responsibilities, we have felt that our position was not 
precisely that of other countries and of other governments. We feel very 
strongly that, if we are going to reach a settlement in this matter, every 
instrument that is capable of being used to encourage negotiation must be used. 


We are strongly of the view—and we are not without considerable encour- 
agement and support for this view—that the Commission has a role and that we, 
as a member of that Commission at the present time, have a role, and we are 
seeking to take advantage of this opportunity to the fullest extent possible. 


I want to acknowledge that there have been other proposals made by a 
number of governments. One of them was a proposal made by His Holiness 
Pope Paul VI. I told his spokesman, on behalf of the government of Canada, 
that his proposal for entrusting to the alliance of NATO powers the responsibil- 
ity of arbitration was one that would receive Canadian support. Unhappily, for 
practical reasons—and I suppose these included the fact that the offer was not 
accepted by the other side—the proposal was not realized. But I wish now to 
acknowledge a note that we have had from the Secretary of the Vatican State, 
indicating their approval of the Canadian initiative. 

I want to acknowledge, as well, the efforts being made by other bodies and 
other agencies, and I wish to say that Canada is prepared to support any effort 
that will help to bring about the beginning of negotiations. 

That is all I have to say on Viet Nam. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: May I suggest at this point, Mr. Chairman, that we take a 
short recess. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; we will break for five minutes. 
On resuming. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 


Mr. Martin: It is to be expected that, although we have had debate in the 
House of Commons, there should be a government statement on the Rhodesian 
situation as we see it in this committee. 

This declaration of independence has precipitated an African crisis which 
could have the greatest implications for the Commonwealth. The illegal regime 
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in Rhodesia is attempting to perpetuate a system whereby the white settlers, 
who are 1/16 of the population, maintain effective political domination over the 
black majority who are 15 16 of the population. 


@ (12.00 noon) 


This has naturally placed a severe strain on relations within the multiracial 
Commonwealth and between the West and African states. 


I should emphasize at the outset that Rhodesia is British territory. The 
illegal declaration of independence of November 11, 1965 has not been accepted 
by Britain, or any other state, and the British Government remains responsible 
for this territory and for the conditions to govern Rhodesian independence. 
Negotiations between the British and Rhodesian governments went on for 
several years before the illegal declaration of independence last November by 
Mr. Smith. The negotiations were broken off by the Rhodesians. It then fell to 
the British Government to decide how to restore a legal situation in Rhodesia, 
and the decision was to employ economic measures rather than force. 
Throughout, Britain has clearly had the primary responsibility for Rhodesia. It ~ 
is the colonial power. 


At the same time, in view of Rhodesia’s importance to race relations in 
Africa, and, in view of the multi-racial nature of the Commonwealth, Britain 
has fully recognized that the Rhodesian question is a matter of legitimate and 
strong Commonwealth concern. At the 1964 Prime Ministers’ Conference, there 
was an extensive discussion of Rhodesia and a lengthy reference to the question 
in the communiqué, which includes a statement of the view of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers that independence should take place on the basis of majority 
rule and that a unilateral declaration of independence would not be recognized. 
The issue was discussed in 1965 and again referred to in the communiqué in 
which the Commonwealth Prime Ministers reaffirmed—all of them—that they 
were “irrevocably opposed” to any U.D.I. 


Up to last November, Canada had normal relations with the Rhodesian 
government, and the Canadian Government had already sent a confidential mes- 
sage to the Rhodesian government some time before the 1965 Conference 
pointing out the grave consequences of a unilateral declaration of independence. 
This warning was repeated again in the succeeding months. 


I myself received representatives of the government of Rhodesia during the 
last two and a half years prior to U.D.I. and explained our position, as have 
other governments in and outside the Commonwealth. 


After the unilateral declaration of independence, many Commonwealth 
countries reacted very strongly, as had been generally anticipated. Various / 
African governments argued that Britain should use force in putting down the 
illegal Smith régime, as Britain had already done in dealing with civil disorders 
and revolts in other colonies and dependencies. The Council of Ministers of the 
Organization of African Unity passed a resolution early in December calling on 
all member states to sever relations with Britain if the Smith régime was not 
“crushed” before mid-December. Following this resolution, various countries, 
including two Commonwealth members, Ghana and Tanzania, withdrew their: 
Missions from London. In an attempt to minimize the damage of this breach, 
Canada assumed the role of protecting power for Britain in Tanzania and for) 
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Tanzania in Britain. Ghana has since restored diplomatic relations. It is a matter 
of great significance to Commonwealth unity when action of this kind takes 
place. 


It was in these circumstances that the Nigerian government took the 
initiative in proposing a special Commonwealth conference on Rhodesia. As in 
the past, one of the purposes of the Conference was to discuss differing opinions 
on how to deal with the Rhodesian issue so that these differeing opinions should 
not result in a split in the Commonwealth along racial lines. 


I would not want to disguise in any way our concern as of last December 
about what the action of countries in withdrawing missions from a Common- 
wealth country could mean to Commonwealth unity. We are heartened, however, 
by the fact that President Neyerere did indicate that in withdrawing his 
mission from London there was no intention on the part of Tanzania to with- 
draw from the Commonwealth. Our concern about this Rhodesian question 
was not fully but largely based upon our concern for the continued integrity 
and unity of the Commonwealth, an organism which we believe plays a very 
vital role at the present time. 


At the Lagos Conference, Britain welcomed the proposal of Prime Minister 
Pearson which led to the establishment of two continuing Commonwealth 
committees. The most important of these, the Sanctions Committee, now chaired 
by the Canadian High Commissioner in London, is maintaining a review of the 
sanctions against Rhodesia and considering ways and means of making them 
more effective. When he was in Ottawa last week, Mr. Chevrier and I had a 
very useful discussion and reviewed the work of the Committee. It is due to 
meet again this week. Its tasks include co-ordinating aid to Zambia which, 
of course is an integral aspect of the Rhodesian situation. A second Common- 
wealth committee is planning a large-scale program of training for Rhodesian 
Africans which will come into effect when constitutional government is 
restored. This will help to prepare the ground for a viable independent state 
under a multi-racial administration by training for their new responsibilities 
leaders, officials, and technicians from the African majority. These committees 
are a new type of Commonwealth machinery in that they have been established 
by the Prime Ministers for a limited and finite purpose and with some duties 
which are of a rather wider and less technical nature than those normally 
carried out by Commonwealth institutions. 


The work of these committees was naturally among the subjects discussed 
with the Commonwealth Secretary-General, Mr. Arnold Smith, during his visit 
to Ottawa last week. This was a valuable opportunity to discuss many aspects of 
the Rhodesian question, particularly from the point of view of its implications 
for the Commonwealth. I may not agree with the kind of emphasis that Mr. 
Arnold Smith gave to this question, but I will agree that the implications of the 
Rhodesian problem for peace in the world are very great. 


Rhodesia is not, of course, of concern only to the Commonwealth and to 
Africa. 


World concern about Rhodesia has been expressed through the United 
Nations, and the Rhodesia problem has been before the General Assembly 
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and Security Council of the United Nations a number of times in the past 
three or four years. The issues involved must be understood in the light of 
developments in modern Africa with its many new sovereign independent 
states. 


After the unilateral declaration of independence, it was the British 
Government itself which raised the issue in the Security Council. Britain 
asked the members of the United Nations to join with her in making effective 
the economic measures taken against Rhodesia. It was obvious that the co- 
operation of other nations, particularly the principal trading nations of the 
world, was necessary if the economic sanctions were to be effective. 


The experience of the international community with sanctions is very 
limited. In fact, I think this is the first instance where a program of 
economic sanctions, even though on a non mandatory basis, has been 
imposed unless one were to include the decisions of the Security Council in 
August of 1963 urging member states of the United Nations to take action in 
regard to the situation in South Africa. 


On November 20, the Security Council adopted a resolution by ten votes 
to none with one abstention recommending the severance of all economic 
relations between member states and Rhodesia, including an oil embargo. 


Canada has acted in support of Britain’s policy of ending the illegal 
situation by non-military means; and, as a member of the Commonwealth, 
has acted in concert with Britain and other members of the Commonwealth 
and through Commonwealth institutions. Canadian economic measures have 
been taken together with other major trading countries, including the U.S.A., 
and Western European nations, and in compliance with the Security Council 
resolution of November 20. This is in accordance with the basic Canadian policy 
of strong support for the U.N. in grave situations of this kind. auw\\ut 


The Canadian belief in multi-racialism and non-discrimination has also 
been a reason for action over Rhodesia. 


I am sure that, if such a stand were not taken by a Commonwealth 
country or by the Commonwealth as a whole, the integrity and the unity 
of the Commonwealth would be impaired as it has never been before. 
Canada opposed the unilateral declaration of independence because it was 
designed to perpetuate a system of racial inequality and discrimination 
wholly inconsistent with the basic principle of the new multi-racial Common- 
wealth. If the Commonwealth is to be maintained, I repeat, Canada cannot give 
comfort to those who support racial discrimination. 


I can very well understand that there may be views of members of the 
committee that are not completely consistent with government policy but that 
nevertheless appear to give recognition to the multi-racial character of the 
Commonwealth. 


The Canadian government sincerely believed that Rhodesia should not 
become independent on the basis of the 1961 constitution unless it was 
substantially modified. In theory, the 1961 constitution could eventually produce 
majority rule in the country, when sufficient Africans reached the required 
property and educational level to obtain the franchise for election to 50 out of 
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the 65 seats in the Rhodesian Legislative Assembly. These educational and 
property qualifications are so high in terms of conditions in Rhodesia that only a 
very small percentage of the Africans in Rhodesia qualify to vote for these 50 
seats. The qualifications of the remaining 15 seats are lower and all but one are 
now occupied by Africans. However, 14 seats out of 65 is a long way short of a 
majority. Mr. Smith and his followers have made it plain that they did not 
expect Africans to become the majority of the electorate in their lifetime. It 
seems clear that the Smith government made its illegal declaration because Mr. 
Smith and his followers were unwilling to accept the basis which would assure 
the attainment of a fair political voice to the majority of the population within 
a reasonably short period rather than the very long and indefinite period 
desired by the illegal government of Mr. Smith. They knew that the consent of 
the people of Rhodesia as a whole required by Britain would not be given to 
independence based on the 1961 constitution as it stood. 


Public opinion in Canada and other Commonwealth countries could not 
contemplate as a fellow member a country which practised discrimination not 
only through the franchise but in a variety of ways. Rhodesian legislation keeps 
for the exclusive use of white settlers much of the best agricultural land in 
Rhodesia. The illegal régime has imposed press and radio censorship of increas- 
ing intensity. Hundreds of Africans, and one white Rhodesian, have been 
interned or restricted without trial for political reasons. 


I should point out that the Rhodesian crisis threatens not only relations 
within the Commonwealth but also Western relations with Africa in general, 
good relations between the races all over Africa, and stability within African 
countries. Economic development is being threatened by this instability and by 
trade dislocation resulting from the necessary economic sanctions. This is not 
only damaging to Africa but to Western economic relations with that continent 
both in the short and long term. 


Another basic reason why Canada is applying economic sanctions to 
Rhodesia is that such means are much preferable to the use of force which is 
always to be avoided if possible. 


I can say to the committee that the possible use of force in certain 
situations in this matter must be regarded with the gravest concern. It is not 
merely a question of police action; this is a situation that could have implica- 
tions and consequences far beyond the mere exercise of police power. 


Military operations could have explosive effects on the whole of Africa and 
grave international repercussions. The British have not precluded the use of 
force to restore law and order in Rhodesia, but the British government has 
declared that it is unwilling to use force in existing circumstances, and this is 
a matter where the British government alone is constitutionally responsible. 


The sanctions campaign against the illegal regime which has only been in 
operation for a relatively short time, as I stated in the House of Commons, has 
not produced the swift results that some had expected but there is no doubt 
that the sanctions are adversely affecting the Rhodesian economy. How long it 
would take for this campaign to produce the desired result I do not know. Itisa 
field in which predictions are inherently difficult. In this case also, the result 
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may well be obtained at a point well short of economic collapse. When Mr. 
Smith’s followers realize that the growing economic dislocation resulting from 
the UDI is not a temporary phenomenon but rather that their trade will 
continue indefinitely and progressively to be damaged by sanctions and that 
their economic prospects are distinctly bleak, they should realize their mistake in 
backing his illegal action. It is therefore very important to keep up the 
economic pressure on the illegal régime to make clear to its supporters that 
there is to be no slackening but rather an increase in the efforts of countries 
applying the sanctions. We attach importance to the general embargo on exports 
to Rhodesia by the United States on March 18. 


What action will be taken in the United Nations if the sanctions do not give 
evidence of greater success remains to be seen. Action under Chapter VII of the 
United Nations Charter could be confined to oil sanctions, or it could be confined 
to other sanctions. 


Speaking for the Canadian government and knowing what this means to 
the Commonwealth as a whole, we cannot in any way relent in our conviction 
and in our effort, within the limitations that we have prescribed for ourselves, 
to see this matter through. Nothing less than the interests of the Commonwealth 
is involved in this situation. 


A major Canadian contribution, apart from the total embargoes on exports 
and imports that we have authorized, has been the Canadian contribution to the 
Zambia airlift. This airlift was necessitated by the action of the illegal regime 
in cutting off the supply of oil products to Zambia in December of last year after 
the embargo commenced against Rhodesia. Zambia was almost wholly depend- 
ent on Rhodesia for oil products from the refinery inside Rhodesia. 


@ (12.20 p.m.) 


Now, far from being ineffective, this airlift has enabled Zambia to maintain 
and build up its oil stocks to the point where, with increased use of road 
transportation, the airlift itself may be reduced or become unnecessary in a few 
weeks time. This has been a useful undertaking and one most effectively carried 
out by the Royal Canadian Air Force. Our participation was originally intended 
for a period of one month, starting late in December. We subsequently agreed 
at the request of the British and Zambian governments to continue the airlift 
until the end of April. The position now is being reviewed. I might say that the 
airlift has cost Canada up to March 31, $1,125,000. I have thought it desirable to 
emphasize the effectiveness of this particular effort because of the criticisms that 
have been made over the weekend about it. 


We have to consider the question of Rhodesia alongside other questions that 
require settlement at this particularly difficult period in our relations with other 
countries in the Commonwealth, in the United Nations and outside. Our policies 
in respect of all of these questions is a reflection of the responsibility of any 
state in the interdependent world in which we live to make its contribution 
toward removing international sources of friction and to the establishment of 
peace in the world. 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Martin, I intended to ask a question on orders of the 
day but this was prior to the knowledge I had that this meeting was to take 
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place. If I can ask this question now rather than in the House I would like to do 
so at this time. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have no objection to answering questions for 
the remainder of our meeting. 


Mr. McIntosH: My question arises out of an article that appeared in the 
Toronto Daily Star on Friday, March 25, written by J. L. Howson, a Toronto 
freelance writer. Before I make veferenta to this may I say that what you have 
told us this morning has some bearing on it. I was surprised to ‘hear you say 
that the matter of Rhodesia getting out of the Commonwealth was a responsi- 
bility of the Commonwealth rather than the concern of the Commonwealth 
because when South Africa, Ghana and Tanzania got out I would say that was a 
concern of the Commonwealth and not a responsibility of the Commonwealth. 
This writer makes reference to the Lagos conference held in January. I will 
read only those parts I have underlined: 


It was launched in mid-February with the opening of the third 
British-Canadian radio transmitter for propaganda bombardment. 


Command of all three transmitters, and their unusual schedule of 
programs, is centred in distant Lagos and London, at the newly estab- 
lished Commonwealth Secretariat, as proposed, ratified, and co-financed 
by the Canadian Prime Minister at the Lagos Conference in January. 


Now, with regard to these programs, according to the writer; 

One voice specializes in techniques of knifing and throat-cutting, and 
in how, and where, to stab what part of the body, when only kitchen 
knives are available. At all hours, they give explicit do-it-yourself 
instructions in all three languages. A knowledgeable specialist carefully 
analyzes the easiest ways to make a petrol bomb. Certain broadcasters 
specialize in techniques of arson,— 


Now, is Canada in any way contributing financially to these programs? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): No. I know nothing whatsoever about these 
programs. The C.B.C. international service advised us that it has not carried 
any broadcasts attacking Rhodesia as such. In its news broadcasts it has, of 
course, carried items on Canadian policies toward Rhodesia. However I know 
nothing about these broadcasts you mention and, in so far as the Canadian 
government is concerned, it has not authorized and has not contributed to these 
programs if, in fact, they exist. 


Mr. McINTosH: The same writer goes on to suggest that Mr. Pearson, our 
Prime Minister, has made a private deal with Mr. Harold Wilson to force a 
switch of London tobacco buying into Canada. Is there any deal between our 
Prime Minister and Mr. Harold Wilson in this regard? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, on your behalf, it is my pleasure to thank Mr. 
Martin for his presentation. 


Mr. NEsBittT: Mr. Chairman, it is almost 12.30. I know there are a number 


of other things to be discussed but perhaps we could start a question period at 
this time. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I should add that Mr. Martin will be available tomorrow, if 
we should decide to hold a meeting. But, there are many problems involved. 
There are five other committees meeting tomorrow, plus the Parliamentary 
Association, and this means that we might have some problems, first of all, in 
getting a quorum and, secondly in locating a room. Perhaps it is the wish of the 
committee to have the next meeting with Mr. Martin after Easter, at which time 
we will have copies of his statement available. Is that agreeable? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Could I have a motion for adjournment? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, although I am not a member of your 
committee I think for the purpose of the Defence Committee, it would be most 
instructive, in the light of most recent developments, if Mr. Martin could give 
us a statement on Cyprus and I would ask that this statement be given at a 
very early date. 


Mr. MartTIn(Essex East): You mean right now? 
Mr. LAMBERT: No, at your next meeting. 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East) :Oh, sure. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, may I say that I looked 
a little closer into the matter of this committee meeting tomorrow morning. The 
situation is that there is space available only in room 371 between 9.30 and 11 
o’clock and the committee could be accommodated during that time. During that 
time there would be an overlapping of committees for only two of your 
members. I realize this is a pretty tight situation but that is all that is available 
for us. I will leave it to you, Mr. Chairman, to decide whether or not you should 
avail yourself of that time or whether you feel it would be more advantageous 
to wait until after the Easter recess. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall someone make a motion that we adjourn to the call 
of the Chair? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, may I make one comment. I do 
not know what Mr. Lambert had in mind with regard to Cyprus, but I want to 
make it clear that there is no impairment of the effectiveness of the United 
Nations force in Cyprus, even though there has been a withdrawal by one 
country of its forces since the renewal of the mandate. 


Mr. NEsBiITT: Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn may I say that the Department of 
External Affairs has made available a small supply of blue books on Rhodesia 
and I would ask those of you who are interested in Rhodesia to pick up a copy 
from the Clerk. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


NATO—AIDE MEMOIRE FROM FRANCE TO CANADA OF MARCH 10, 1966. 


For some years the French Government has stressed on many occasions, 
both publicly and in conversations with Allied governments, its view that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization no longer meets, as far as the French 
Government is concerned, the conditions which prevail in the world at the 
present time and which are basically different from those prevailing in 1949 and 
the following years. 


2. In fact, the threat which weighed upon the Western world, particularly 
in Europe and which was the reason for the conclusion of the Treaty has 
changed in nature. It no longer presents the immediate and menacing character 
it once had. At the same time, the European countries have restored their 
economies and, as a consequence, are recovering their former strength. France 
in particular is developing an atomic armament, which, by its very nature, 
precludes its integration. In the third place, the nuclear balance between the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America which has replaced the 
monopoly held by the latter, has transformed the general conditions of Western 
defence. Finally, it is a fact that Europe is no longer the center of international 
crises. This center has moved elsewhere, notably to Asia, where the Atlantic 
Alliance countries are as a whole not evidently involved. 


3. This evolution in no way leads the French Government to question the 
Treaty signed in Washington on April 4, 1949. In other words, and barring 
developments which, in the years to come, might basically modify relations 
between east and west, it does not intend to avail itself in 1969 of the provisions 
of Article 13 of the Treaty, and it considers that the Alliance should remain in 
being as long as the need appears evident. 


4. The above position having been stated unequivocally the problem of the 
Organization itself arises, that is to say all agreements, arrangements and 
decisions subsequent to the signing of the Treaty, whether they be multilateral 
or bilateral in form. The French Government considers that this Organization 
no longer corresponds to what in its opinion seems to be required. 


5. One could undoubtedly have envisaged that negotiations could have been 
undertaken to modify by common consent the provisions in force. The French 
Government would have been happy to propose this had it had reason to 
believe that such negotiations would have led to the result it has in mind. 
Unfortunately everything indicates that such an attempt would be doomed to 
fail since all of France’s partners seem or profess openly to favour maintaining 


the status quo, or reinforcing all that which is henceforth unacceptable from the 
French point of view. 


6. France accordingly is led to recognize the consequences for it in this 
situation and to take the measures which seem required and which in its 
opinion are not in the least incompatible with its participation in the Alliance, 
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nor in military operations with its Allies should the need arise. Already in the 
past the French Government has taken steps of this nature with regard to its 
naval forces serving with NATO>+ whether in the Mediterranean or in the 
Atlantic. What is now in question are its land and air forces stationed in 
Germany and assigned to the Allied Command in Europe. France intends to 
bring their assignment to an end. This decision will entail France’s simultaneous 
withdrawal from the two integrated commands under which its forces are 
serving and to which it is contributing within the framework of NATO, i.e. the 
Supreme Allied Command in Europe and the Central Europe Command, and 
consequently the transfer of the headquarters for these two commands outside 
French territory. The implementation of all these measures raises of course a 
number of problems, which the French Government. is now prepared to discuss 
with its allies. There will be a need to consider the liaison which should be 
established between the French Command and NATO Command as well as to 
determine the conditions under which French forces, particularly, in. Ger- 
many, would participate in wartime, should Article 5 of the Washington Treaty 
be evoked, in joint military actions, with reference to Command and operations 
themselves. This implies in particular that French land and air forces which 
are stationed at present in Germany would be maintained in that country under 
the agreements of October 23, 1954. This for its part the French Government 
is disposed to do. 


7. Consideration should be given, on the other hand, to problems which 
may present themselves to France with regard to the Military Committee and 
the Standing Group, including the problem of liaison between these bodies and 
the French Command. 


8. Such are the broad outlines of measures contemplated by the French 
Government which it regards as necessary to adapt to new conditions the 
modalities of its participation in the Atlantic Alliance. It is prepared to enter 
discussions with regard to the implementation of these measures, and it hopes 
that appropriate arrangements may be agreed upon by all its Allies. 


9. Multilateral problems are not however the only ones to be considered as 
far as Canada and France are concerned. Both countries have concluded 
agreements in the past concerning the construction and the operation of airports 
on French territory intended for the use of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


10. The French Government considers that these agreements no longer 
meet present conditions, which lead it to recover the full exercise of its 
sovereignty on French territory, or in other words no longer to accept that 
foreign units, installations or bases in France should in any way be responsible 
to authorities other than French. It is ready to examine, and eventually to settle 
with the Government of Canada, the practical consequences this policy entails. 


11. Moreover the French Government is ready to discuss the military 
facilities which could be placed at the disposal of the Government of Canada on 
French territory in the event of a conflict to which both countries would 
participate under the Atlantic Alliance. These facilities could be the object of 
an Agreement to be concluded between both Governments. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


AIDE MEMOIRE 


(Handed on the 29th of March to Mr. Hervé Alphand, Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, by Mr. Jules Leger, Canadian Ambassador to 
France.) 


The Canadian Government acknowledges the receipt of the French Aide 
Memoire of March 10, setting out the French Government’s general views and 
intentions with regard to NATO’s military arrangements and to arrangements 
between Canada and France concerning the stationing in France of Canadian 
forces assigned to NATO command. The Canadian Government is examining the 
implications and consequences of the French position which, while not all 
entirely clear, will evidently require allied consultation. The Canadian Govern- 
ment will make known its own views in due course. 
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APPENDIX “C” 


AIDE-MEMOIRE FROM FRANCE TO CANADA OF MARCH 29 


In an aide-memoire dated March 10, the French Government informed the 
Government of Canada of the measures it was led to take, as far as it was 
concerned, because of the impossibility of modifying by common consent and 
under satisfactory conditions the arrangements in force within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. This impossibility has just been confirmed by the 
Declaration issued on March 18 by fourteen member countries of the Atlantic 
Alliance, including Canada itself. 


The French Government has the honour of giving fuller particulars below 
concerning the measures contemplated. 


1. The French Government has announced that it proposed to end the 
assignment to the Allied Command, Europe of French land and air forces 
stationed in Germany. It has the honour to inform the Government of Canada 
that this assignment will come to an end on July 1. 


2. The restoration of solely national command over French forces will entail 
the withdrawal, on the same date, of French personnel assigned to the Inte- 
grated Allied Commands. These are the Supreme Command, Allied Forces in 
Europe, the Central Europe Command, the Southern Europe Command and their 
subordinate Commands, as well as the NATO Defence College. The staff 
personnel and the French students of the NATO Defence College will be 
withdrawn following the current term, which ends on July 23. 


The French Government believes that, after French participation has 
ceased, it would be appropriate to establish liaison missions to the headquar- 
ters concerned. French officers would thus be on hand, more particularly to 
assist Allied general staffs in operations concerning the withdrawal from French 
territory. The establishment of these liaison facilities with the Allied Commands 
would also facilitate the study of conditions under which French forces, 
particularly in Germany, should they remain stationed on the territory of the 
Federal Republic, could participate in wartime in joint military actions, both 
with regard to command arrangements and to operations proper. It is specified, 
in this connection, that on the hypothesis envisaged, the French forces would be 
stationed in Germany under the Convention of October 23, 1954 concerning the 
stationing of foreign forces on the territory of the Federal Republic of Germany. 


3. The withdrawal of French component units assigned to the Allied general 
staffs (Supreme Command and Central Europe) and to the NATO Defence 
College entails the transfer from French territory of the headquarters of these 
organizations. 

It seems that a period of one year would allow the necessary measures to 
be taken to this effect and that by April 1, 1967 the whole operation could be 
completed. 
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Consequently the French Government, under Article 16 of the Protocol of 
August 28, 1952 on the Status of International Military Headquarters, will 
notify the Government of the United States of the termination of this Protocol, 
which will cease to be in force on March 31, 1967. 


4. Of course, the above indications are far from a complete list of the 
problems to be settled concerning NATO. The French Government is ready to 
discuss these other problems, on a bilateral or a multilateral basis, whichever 
seems appropriate. 


5. The French Government, in its earlier message, informed the Govern- 
ment of Canada that it considered that certain bilateral agreements between 
France and Canada were no longer in accord with present conditions, which 
lead it to recover the full exercise of its sovereignty on French territory. 
Moreover, these agreements would no longer be applicable in their essence, in 
view of the measures taken by the French Government concerning its participa- 
tion in the Atlantic Organization. It seems, in a general way, that this same date 
of April 1, 1967 would be appropriate to complete the necessary operations, such 
as the transfer of various installations intended for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. 


The French Government is ready to open conversations immediately with 
the Government of Canada concerning practical arrangements which would be 
desirable on these various points relating to bilateral agreements. 


Finally, if the Government of Canada so desires, the French Government is 
also ready to enter into conversations to determine the military facilities, 
mentioned in the aide-memoire of March 10, that both Governments could 
mutually grant to each other in the event of a conflict in which both countries 
were engaged through the Atlantic Alliance. | 


ce 
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APPENDIX “D” 


(Translation) 


President 
of the Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam 


Hanoi, January 24, 1966 


H. E. Mr. Lester Bowles Pearson 
Prime Minister of Canada, 
Ottawa 


Your Excellency, 


I have the honour to call Your attention to the war of aggression waged by 
the U.S. imperialists in our country, Viet Nam. 


Over the past 11 years and more, the United States has been seriously 
sabotaging the 1954 Geneva Agreements and preventing the peaceful reunifica- 
tion of Viet Nam in an attempt to turn South Viet Nam into a U.S. new-type 
colony and military base. It is now waging a war of aggression and barbarously 
repressing the patriotic struggle of our fellow-countrymen in the South. At the 
same time, it tries to draw experiences from this war to repress the national 
liberation movement in other countries. 


In an endeavour to get out of the quagmire in South Viet Nam, the U.S. 
imperialists have massively increased the strength of the U.S. expeditionary 
corps and sent in troops from a number of their satellites to wage direct 
aggression in South Viet Nam. They have also launched air attacks on the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, an independent and sovereign country. 


While intensifying and extending the war of aggression in Viet Nam, the 
U.S. imperialists are clamouring about their “desire for peace” and their 
“readiness to engage in unconditional discussions’, in the hope of fooling world 
public opinion and the American people. Recently, the Johnson Administration 
has initiated a so-called “search for peace”, and put forward a 14-point 
proposal. As an excuse for its war of aggression in South Viet Nam, it claims 
that it is “keeping its commitments” to the Saigon puppet administration; it 
slanders the patriotic struggle of the people of South Viet Nam, calling it “‘an 
aggression by North Viet Nam”. This deceitful contention can in no way rub out 
the solemn declaration made by the United States in Geneva in 1954 that “‘it 
will refrain from the threat or the use of force to disturb them (i.e. the Geneva 
Agreements)”’. Still less can President Johnson’s hypocritical allegations conceal 
the U.S. crimes in Viet Nam. 


The United States talks about respecting the Geneva Agreements. But one 
of the main provisions of the said agreements bans the introduction of foreign 
troops into Viet Nam. If the United States really respects the Agreements, it 
must withdraw all U.S. and satellite troops from South Viet Nam. 
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It is crystal-clear that the United States is the aggressor who is trampling 
underfoot the Vietnamese soil. The people of South Viet Nam are the victim of 
aggression and are fighting in self-defence. If the United States really wants 
peace, it must recognize the South Viet Nam National Front for Liberation as 
the sole genuine representative of the people of South Viet Nam, and engage 
negotiations with it. In accordance with the aspirations of the people of South 
Viet Nam and the spirit of the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Viet Nam, the 
National Front for Liberation is fighting to achieve independence, democracy, 
peace, and neutrality in South Viet Nam, and to advance towards the peaceful 
reunification of the fatherland. If the United States really respects the right to 
self-determination of the people of South Viet Nam, it cannot but approve this 
correct program of the National Front for Liberation. 


The 14 points of the United States boil down in essence to this: the United 
States is trying hard to cling to South Viet Nam, to maintain there the puppet 
administration rigged up by it, and to perpetuate the partition of Viet Nam. 


In his January 12, 1966 message read before the U.S. Congress, President 
Johnson affirmed that it was the policy of the United States not to pull out of 
South Viet Nam, and he forced the Vietnamese people to choose between “peace 
and the ravages of a conflict’. That is an impudent threat, an attempt to impose 
on the Vietnamese people the conditions of the so-called U.S. “unconditional 
discussions”’. ) 


The Vietnamese people will never submit to the U.S. imperialists’ threats. 


At the very moment when the U.S. Government puts forward the so-called 
new “peace efforts’, it is frantically increasing the U.S. strength in South Viet 
Nam. It is stepping up the terrorist raids, resorting to the “scorched earth” 
policy, burning all, destroying all, killing all, using napalm-bombs, poison gases 
and toxic chemicals to burn down villages and massacre the civilian population 
in vast areas of South Viet Nam. 


I strongly protest against such extremely barbarous methods of warfare. I 
earnestly call on all peace-loving governments and peoples the world over to 
resolutely stay the hands of the U.S. war criminals. 


The United States keeps sending its planes on espionage flights in prepara- 
tion for new air attacks on the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 


On the other hand, it is launching air attacks on many areas in the 
Kingdom of Laos, and multiplying armed provocations against the Kingdom of 
Cambodia, thus posing an even more serious menace to peace in Indo-China. 


Obviously, the U.S. “Search for peace” is only designed to conceal its 
schemes for intensified war of aggression. The Johnson administration’s stand 
remains: aggression and expansion of the war. 


To settle the Viet Nam question, the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam has put forward the four-point stand which is an 


expression of the essential provisions of the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Viet 
Nam. This is a stand of peace. 


Having gone through over 20 years of war, the Vietnamese people desire 
peace more eagerly than any one else to build their life. But real peace can by 
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no means be dissociated from genuine independence. So long as the U.S. army 
of aggression still remains on our soil, our people will resolutely fight against it. 
If the U.S. Government really wants a peaceful settlement, it must accept the 
four-point stand of the Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, 
and prove this by actual deeds; it must end unconditionally and for good all 
bombing raids and other war acts against the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 
Only in this way can a political solution to the Viet Nam problem be envisaged. 


Your Excellency, 


Canada is a member of the International Commission for the Supervision 
and Control of the implementation of the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Viet 
Nam. 


In face of the extremely serious situation brought about by the United 
States in Viet Nam, I hope that Your Government will fulfil its obligations 
under the Geneva Agreements. 


I take this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the assurances of my 
high consideration. 


HO CHI MINH 


President 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 


FOUR-POINT STAND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF VIET NAM 


The unswerving policy of the Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam is to strictly respect the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Viet Nam, and 
to correctly implement their basic provisions as embodied in the following 
points: 


1. Reaffirmation of the basic national rights of the Vietnamese people: 
peace, independence, sovereignty, unity and territorial integrity. In accordance 
with the Geneva Agreements, the U.S. Government must withdraw from South 
Viet Nam all U.S. troops, military personnel and weapons of all kinds, disman- 
tle all U.S. military bases there, cancel its “‘military alliance” with South Viet 
Nam. The U.S. Government must end its policy of intervention and aggression 
in South Viet Nam. In accordance with the Geneva Agreements, the U.S. 
Government must stop its acts of war against North Viet Nam, cease all 
encroachments on the territory and sovereignty of the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam. 


2. Pending the peaceful reunification of Viet Nam, while Viet Nam is still 
temporarily divided into two zones, the military provisions of the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements on Viet Nam must be strictly respected: the two zones must refrain 
from joining any military alliance with foreign countries, and there must be no 
foreign military bases, troops and military personnel on their respective 
territory. 
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3. The internal affairs of South Viet Nam must be settled by the people of 
South Viet Nam themselves, in accordance with the programme of the South 
Viet Nam National Front for Liberation without any foreign interference. 


4. The peaceful reunification of Viet Nam is to be settled by the Vietnamese 
people in both zones, without any foreign interference. 


This stand unquestionably enjoys the approval and support of all peace- 
and justice-loving governments and peoples in the world. 


The Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam holds that the 
above-mentioned stand is the basis for the soundest political settlement of the 
Viet Nam problem. If this basis is accepted, favourable conditions will be 
created for the peaceful settlement of the Viet Nam problem and it will be 
possible to consider the reconvening of an international conference of the type 
of the 1954 Geneva Conference on Viet Nam. 


The Government of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam declares that any 
approach contrary to the above stand is irrelevant; any approach leading to a 
U.N. intervention in the Viet Nam situation is also irrelevant, because such 
approaches are basically at variance with the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Viet 
Nam. 


(Excerpts from Prime Minister PHAM VAN DONG’s Report to the D.R.V. 
National Assembly—April 8, 1965) 
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APPENDIX “E” 


Ottawa, February 28, 1966 


His Excellency 
Ho Chi Minh, 
President of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. 


Dear Mr. President, 


I have read with interest you letter of January 24 which was addressed to 
Canada as a member of the International Commission for Supervision and 
Control in Vietnam. 


You will not expect me to share the interpretation of the nature of the 
problem in Vietman and the origins of the present conflict which is set forth in 
your letter. I do not believe, however, that it would serve any useful purpose at 
this time to dwell on our differences, other than to note that they exist. 


What concerns me, as it does the people of Canada, is the tragic toll in 
human suffering and the threat to international peace which the continuation of 
the conflict in Vietnam involves. 


I am convinced that the use of force is not an acceptable means of attaining 
political objectives in the world as it is constituted today. That is why Canada 
has urged all parties to the conflict in Vietnam to pursue a course of negotiation. 
It is in this direction that we see the prospects of a fair and lasting settlement 
which will take account of the freely expressed aspirations of all the people of 
Vietnam. 


For these reasons I have been deeply disappointed by the failure so far of 
all efforts to promote unconditional discussions on Vietnam. I have carefully 
studied the positions which have been put forward by the main parties to the 
conflict. While these positions are still very far apart, I believe that they show 
some common elements on which a foundation of peace can be built. 


It is not for Canada to prescribe to the Vietnamese people how they shall 
order their political life and institutions. That is for the people of Vietnam 
themselves to decide freely when the time comes. But the present course of 
developments in Vietnam is a source of legitimate concern to the international 
community and it is my firm hope that it can be reversed before all avenues to 
a peaceful settlement are closed. 


In your letter you refer to the obligations which the members of the 
International Commission for Supervision and Control have in the serious 
current situation in Vietman. As a member of that Commission Canada has at 
all times endeavoured to carry out its obligations in a spirit of objectivity and 
impartiality towards the facts as we know them. I can assure you that we will 
continue to do so to the best of our capacity. 
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I also hope that the International Commission may be able to play some 
part in helping to restore peace in Vietman. It seems to me that by virtue of its 
long association with the problem and the advantage of access it has to all the 
parties to the present conflict, the Commission is in a unique position to play 
such a part. As far as my Government is concerned, it is prepared to explore all 
possibilities that may be open to the Commission in present circumstances to 
exert its efforts in the direction of peace. 


Yours sincerely, 


(signed) Lester B. Pearson 
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CORRECTION (English copy only) 
PROCEEDINGS No. 1 
Thursday, February 17 and Monday, April 4, 1966 


In the Evidence: 
Page 10: 


Delete lines 12 to 31 inclusive, and substitute the following therefor: 


Item 1.—Administration, Operation and Maintenance including pay- 
ment of remuneration subject to the approval of the Governor in Council 
and notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, in connection with the assign- 
ment by the Canadian Government of Canadians to the staffs of the 
International Organizations detailed in the Estimates, and authority to 
make recoverable advances in amounts not exceeding in the aggregate 
the amounts of the shares of those Organizations of such expenses, and 
authority, notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, for the appointment 
and fixing of salaries of Commissioners (International Commissions for 
Supervision and Control in Indo-China), Secretaries and staff by the 
Governor in Council; assistance and repatriation of distressed Canadian 
citizens and persons of Canadian domicile abroad, including their de- 
pendants; payment to the Roosevelt Campobello International Park 
Commission for purposes and subject to the provisions of the Act respect- 
ing the Commission established to administer the Roosevelt Campobello 
International Park; a cultural relations and academic exchange program 
with the French community; payment to the Gut Dam International 
Arbitral Tribunal, and grants as detailed in the Estimates, $15,403,400. 


Page 26, line 25: 


Amend “the alliance of NATO powers” to read “the non-aligned powers”. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 21, 1966. 
(3) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9:35 a.m. this day, the 
Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Asselin (Charlevoix), Brewin, Chur- 
chill, Dubé, Faulkner, Forest, Foy, Groos, Harkness, Klein, Macdonald (Rose- 
dale), Macquarrie, Nesbitt, Pilon, Stanbury, Thompson, Walker.—18 


Also present: Mr. Langlois (Mégantic). 


In attendance: The Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. M. Cadieux, Under- 
Secretary, Messrs. R. E. Collins and H. B. Robinson, Assistant Under- 
Secretaries. 


The Chairman drew attention to an error in Issue No. 1 of the Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence, and the Committee agreed to the necessary correc- 
tion. 


Mr. Nesbitt drew the attention of the Committee to the presence in Ottawa 
of a Mr. Eric Butler, an Australian writer and lecturer who has recently visited 
Rhodesia, and suggested the committee might wish to call Mr. Butler to appear 
to question him on the subject of Rhodesia. Since Mr. Butler is only to be in 
Ottawa for a few days, the Chairman asked the members of the Sub-Committee 
on Agenda and Procedure to meet in his office at 2:00 o’clock today to consider 
the advisability of calling this gentleman. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs, 1966-67. 


The Minister was questioned on the subject of NATO. 


At 11:45 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair, on motion 
of Mr. Harkness. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
THuRSDAY, April 21, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. First, I would like to ask the 
approval of the committee to make a correction in the Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence number 1 at page 26, line 25. The words: “the alliance of NATO 
powers” should be corrected to read: “the non-aligned powers”. Does the 
committee agree to this correction? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, at our first meeting we were considering the 
1966-67 estimates of the Department of External Affairs, item number 1. 


Department of External Affairs 


1. Administration, operation and maintenance including payment of 
remuneration, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council and 
notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, in connection with the assignment 
by the Canadian Government of Canadians to the staffs of the Inter- 
national Organizations detailed in the estimates, and authority to make 
recoverable advances in amounts not exceeding in the aggregate the 
amounts of the shares of those organizations of such expenses, and 
authority, notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, for the appoint- 
ment and fixing of salaries of Commissioners (International Com- 
missions for supervision and control in Indo-China), Secretaries and 
staff by the Governor in Council; assistance and repatriation of distressed 
Canadian citizens and persons of Canadian domicile abroad, including 
their dependants; payment to the Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park Commission for the purposes and subject to the provisions of the 
act respecting the commission established to administer the Roosevelt 
Campobello International Park; a cultural relations and academic ex- 
change program with the French community; payment to the Gut Dam 
International Arbitral Tribunal, and grants as detailed in the estimates, 
$15,403,400. 


The CHAIRMAN: The secretary of State for External Affairs covered three 
topics: NATO, Viet Nam, and Southern Rhodesia. I presume members of the 
committee will wish to put questions to Mr. Martin and, if you are agreeable, 
perhaps we should proceed in the same order as was followed by Mr. Martin; 
that is to say, perhaps, first of all, we should exhaust all questions on NATO, 
then move on to Viet Nam and finally, Southern Rhodesia. 


Mr. Nespitt: Mr. Chairman, before we begin putting questions to the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs there is a matter I would like to bring to 
the attention of the committee for consideration at this time. 
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In the city of Ottawa at the present time there is a Mr. Eric Butler from 
Australia. Mr. Butler is a writer and lecturer on international affairs and he has 
written articles for the Melbourne morning newspaper called Argus and, 
perhaps, other papers. Mr. Butler has visited Rhodesia on a number of occasions 
and has spent considerable time there since the unilateral declaration of 
independence by the Rhodesian government. He has interviewed a number of 
people in Rhodesia, including Mr. Smith and the leader of the opposition 
party, Mr. Gondo. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be of great interest to the committee if we 
could arrange to have a meeting, perhaps later on today or tomorrow, so that 
members of the committee would have the opportunity of hearing from Mr. 
Butler and then putting questions to him. As we all know, the information on 
this situation that we have on hand in Canada is very limited and, in my 
opinion, it may be of interest to the committee to do what I have suggested. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further comments? 


Mr. LancLois (Mégantic): Yes. I would agree with Mr. Nesbitt, that it 
would be in our best interests to gather all possible information on the 
Rhodesian situation because it would be very wise to have this at our disposal if 
or when we are called upon to make decisions on this problem. In view of this, I 
would agree that perhaps we should question Mr. Butler, who has been 
mentioned, in order to see what his views are. As Mr. Nesbitt stated, Mr. Butler 
has been there and, I presume, he has had the opportunity of speaking with 
quite a few people in that country, including some quite important people. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, with regard to this whole Rhodesian question 
there has been very little writing, if any, that I know of, by people who have 
been there, looked into the situation and come up with some viewpoint or stand 
on the matter. But, Mr. Chairman, I would hate to have presented to this com- 
mittee the views of one man as the whole and total truth about Rhodesia. I do 
not know this gentleman and I do not believe I have read any of his articles. 
I do not know whether he is pro-Smith, anti-Smith or neutral-Smith. I think, 
if we are going to invite one person here, we should make sure that we arrange 
to have the views of all sides presented to this committee rather than just one 
point of view. I ran into a man on Sunday who was kicked out of Rhodesia and 
I am sure he could bring an interesting point of view to anyone who felt we 
should go in and aid Mr. Smith, for instance, with troops. We must have a 
balanced presentation and, I think if we do this, it might be of considerable 
interest to the members of this committee. But, as I said, I think we should have 
all points of view. 


Mr. LANGLOIs (Mégantic): Under the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I think 
it would be wise to obtain some information on this whole subject. As we all 
know, the information we have been able to acquire has been very limited. Ido | 
agree with Mr. Walker that it would be in everyone’s interest to hear both sides 
of this question. I, for one, certainly would be interested in hearing the opinions 
of Mr. Butler who, as Mr. Nesbitt stated, has been in Rhodesia. There are no 
Canadians in Rhodesia who are in a position to give us first hand information at 
the present time. Also, we have the Minister with us this morning and possibly 
he would be able to give us some information on this question. I do think there 
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are other points of view which certain people would like to put forward. If Mr. 
Walker has anyone in mind who he thinks should come before this committee I 
would be quite willing to hear from such a person. The more information we 
can get on this situation, the better. 


Mr. NeEssitt: Mr. Chairman, I agree with Mr. Walker. I do not think we 
should invite people to come before this committee to give their points of view 
until their qualifications have been checked. However, we are here to obtain all 
the information we can with regard to this situation. I have checked on Mr. 
Butler’s qualifications and have found that he has quite a number. I do not 
know what his viewpoint will be but I do think it might be a good idea to give 
the members of this committee an opportunity of hearing someone who is 
reasonably qualified to speak. If Mr. Walker and others come up with qualified 
persons who can speak on this matter I would be delighted to hear them. 


The CHAIRMAN: How long will Mr. Butler be in Ottawa? 


Mr. NESBITT: Just two or three days and then he is going to the United 
States. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps in that case the steering committee could meet 
very briefly this afternoon on that matter and come up with a decision. 


Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest that we refer this matter 
to the steering committee because there must be any number of people who 
would be willing to appear if we wished them to come. Also, I think the 
steering committee could look into Mr. Butler’s qualifications at the present 
time. As has been stated, Mr. Butler is a newspaper correspondent and, there- 
fore, he must have written something. Perhaps after the steering committee has 
taken up this matter we will be able to arrive at some decision on whether or 
not Mr. Butler should be invited to appear. However, I do think we have to be 
careful about how many people we invite to the committee. There might be 
others more qualified than Mr. Butler to speak. I am agreeable to leave this 
question to the steering committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are we agreed to leave this matter to the steering 
committee? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: In that case, Mr. Martin is at your disposal to answer any 
questions you may care to put. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Mr. Chairman, I take it we are dealing first with any NATO 
questions we may wish to put. Generally, I think, we all have been very 
concerned with the aide memoire sent forward by France that she will 
withdraw her officers and forces from NATO and wants the NATO headquarters 
and so on moved out of France. In the aide memoire one of the paragraphs 
under number 3 is that the French government, under Article 16 of the protocol 
of August 28, 1952, on the status of international military headquarters, will 
notify the government of the United States of the termination of this protocol, 
which will cease to be in force on March 31, 1967. 


Mr. MacponaLp (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, that is the second aide mem- 
oire. 
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Mr. HARKNESS: Yes. Since our last meeting the United States government 
has delivered a note to France which, in effect, as I understand it, rejects this 
position and states that they would require something in the neighbourhood of 
two years to make this move. First of all, I would like to know whether this 
statement by the French government is proper and provided for under the 
general agreement which is to run to 1969? 


Mr. PAUL MARTIN (Secretary of State for External Affairs): What is your 
question again? 


Mr. HarKNEss: I want to know whether there is any actual provision for 
what you might call a unilateral end to the general agreement with regard to 
these matters which are supposed to run to 1969. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, of course, the agreements with Canada and 
the United States are different. There are five bilateral agreements between the 
United States and France and one between Canada and France. The United 
States agreement has a termination clause permitting denunciation within a 
period of two years. The United States suggests that this clause, which is in 
only one of the agreements, exists by implication in all of the others. 

We do not have in our bilateral agreement any such termination clause per- 
mitting a denunciation within a period of two years. However, we have taken 
the position that since this is what the French government wants nothing is to 
be gained by saying that we would take issue with a unilateral declaration and, 
in fact, it is that. We would hope that if we cannot do the necessary cleaning up 
or withdrawal operation by the required time we could ask for more time. In 
any event, our position, without having made any final commitments as yet 
either individually or collectively, is that we are prepared to recognize the deci- 
sion of the government of France. We do not want to provoke a greater issue 
between ourselves and France than in the circumstances is absolutely necessary. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In other words, what now appears to be the course the 
United States is going to follow, of taking some two years to make this move 
out of France, is not being followed as far as we are concerned; your intention 
is to get out within the year. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): As I suggested, there is a principal difference 
between the Canadian and U.S. responses to the French note. I should say by 
way of parenthesis that we have not made a formal reply to the second aide 
memoire. Our ambassador has been instructed simply to advise the French 
government that we have received the second note. That is the extent of our 
reply at the moment. 


The United States reply indicated that the American government would 
agree to termination of the France-American base agreements in two years; 
whereas we are not yet in the position to discuss a date for withdrawal since we 
have not made plans for the relocation of our aircraft and men. As I said, we 
have only one agreement with regard to the two bases, which has no termina- 
tion clause, and we are not in a position to make the kind of reply that the 
United States has made. 

Another reason is that the United States has facilities in France which are 
much more extensive than ours and more varied too. Their relocation is 
consequently more complex and more difficult. But I have a strong feeling, Mr. 
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Harkness, that it is wise to recognize the inevitability of the French decision 
and to relocate just as quickly as possible. If we cannot do it by the required 
date we will advise the French government of this. I would anticipate that our 
difficulties would be understood; at least, I would hope that would be the case. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Has there been any estimate made of what the cost of this 
relocation will be so far as Canada is concerned? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): No. We now are making an examination of the 
bilateral agreement and this has not, by any means, been completed. There may 
be some argument about the question of compensation, both as to the legality— 


Mr. HARKNESS: If I may interrupt, Mr. Martin, that was to be my next 
question. What claim would we have for compensation for this enforced move? 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I cannot give you a definite answer on that 
because we ourselves have come to no definite conclusion. The lawyers in the 
government service now are examining this; we have set up an interdepartmen- 
tal committee to study the implications of the agreements and to determine 
whether or not there is a legal argument for compensation. Depending on the 
result of that study we would then consider whether, in fact, a claim for 
compensation would be made. 

I would not want this statement to be interpreted as saying we will not 
make one, but I want to know the facts and discuss them with our allies. 
We have agreed that before announcing final decisions we will consult the 
14 countries other than France so that the implications of national decisions will 
be examined in the common interest. 


Mr. LANGLOIS (Megantic): I have a supplementary question. Are the other 
NATO countries—and I am thinking particularly of the United States—studying 
this problem of legality as well? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Oh yes. They have, as I said, a specific termina- 
tion clause, and there is some dispute now, I gather, between the two parties as 
to the meaning of those termination clauses. In answer to your question I 
would say yes, they are studying it closely, and we are having consultations 
with them as well as with the other 12 nations. 


Mr. HARKNESS: From this point of view, what is the situation with regard to 
the very extensive logistic organization, the pipe lines and so on, which the 
NATO organization as a whole has set up in France? Is this to go to France as 
just a straight national asset or is to be paid for by France to the NATO 
organization as a whole to enable it to set up comparable facilities elsewhere. 
Also, is there any arrangement on whether it would be available to NATO as a 
whole in the event of the threat of war? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In answer to that, Mr. Harkness, something of 
the order of $750 million or $800 million has so far been spent in France on the 
construction of fixed facilities. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, pipe lines and so on. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Pipe lines, air fields, storage depots and so on all 
come under the NATO common infra-structure program. This program has been 
financed by NATO countries on the basis of a cost sharing formula, as you will 
recall, and the French government has thus contributed to this infra-structure. 
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It has also contributed substantial sums to the construction of infra-structure 
facilities located in some other NATO countries. In addition, a number of 
countries, including Canada, have supplemented the commonly financed infra- 
structure in France for the use of their own forces, and expenditures in this 
category, incurred by Canada mainly for certain fixed facilities at Metz and 
Marville, total something in excess of $11 million. 


e (10:00 am.) 
Mr. HARKNESS: This is essentially for barrack blocks and schools and things 
of this kind, I understand, or is that for the improvement of the air base and so 


forth? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Both. Now, the cost sharing formula— 


Mr. HARKNESS: I wondered about that because I remember that the 
development of the air field and of facilities of that kind was part of the general 
NATO infra-structure, but that we spent extra money for barrack blocks, 
schools, and things of this kind. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, that is right. Now, this cost sharing formula 
applying to the common infra-structure program has, as you know, been 
renegotiated at three to four-year intervals. It would take a long time to give 
all the details of this but, as a reasonable, representative sample, the following 
are the shares which were agreed to for the infra-structure program in the 
period 1961 to 1965. You may like to have these: Canada, 5.15 per cent; U.S.A., 
30.85 per cent; Britain, 10.5 per cent; Germany, 20 per cent; France, 12 per cent. 
You are probably familiar with those figures. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, but the basic point is that the other NATO countries 
have a very considerable stake in this $700 million odd which has been put into 
the NATO infra-structure in France. I think those are the two major questions 
which are of concern to us because of our own stake in it as a country. First of 
all, is the matter I mentioned concerning what compensation is to be paid for 
this, what is going to be built to replace this, at France’s expense rather than at 
ours? Secondly, there is the matter of whether any arrangements have been 
arrived at or any discussions have been undertaken on the extent to which all 
of this logistic set-up in France would be available in the event of a threat. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): This will all have to be done by negotiation. I 
may say that what is happening now is that the NATO council has had a number 
of meetings, in fact it is having a meeting today. Working groups have been set 
up to deal with specific problems and individual countries are examining their 
own positions, particularly Canada and the United States as the two countries 
that have bases in France. It would take some time before our government and 
the 13 other governments will be in a position to take preliminary positions in 
negotiations with France on a number of these questions. 


, Mr. HARKNESS: I can appreciate that you are in no position to say what the 
Position of various countries might be, but are you in a position to say what 
position Canada will take in regard to these two questions? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): No, we are not in a position yet to say what our 
final attitude will be. This has to be studied very carefully; we are not in a posi- 
tion yet to say, for instance, what compensation we expect. Frankly, we did not 
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anticipate the announcement at the particular time that it came. It has taken all 
countries somewhat by surprise although the French policy does not involve any 
declaration of policy that had not previously been envisaged. 

The problem that M. Couve de Murville, the French minister, and Mr. 
Schroeder had been discussing at Bonn in the last few days, the position of 
German forces now part of the integrated compound structure in Germany, is 
being discussed by these two representatives of France and Germany. A 
committee of three powers has been set up to examine this problem, and it will 
ultimately be placed before the 14 for consideration. Of course, this problem 
envisages an agreement for the maintenance and continuation of the French 
groups in Germany. Under what conditions will the French agree to keep their 
two divisions there, plus their air force establishment? To what extent will the 
proposed agreement be in keeping with the agreed position of the 14 on the 
basis of the concept of what is thought to be the right kind of military 
organization for NATO? All of these questions will have to be discussed in the 
preliminary stages by the parties concerned, and then before the NATO group 
as a whole because of the collective interests. 

We will have to give consideration to the location of the Council itself. Is it 
to stay in France; is it to go to some other country? We will have to consider 
the location of SHAPE itself. Are SHAPE and the Council to be located in 
different countries? All of these kinds of questions—very important questions 
—are going to have to be resolved. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Has Canada come to any conclusions as yet in regard to the 
place to which SHAPE should be relocated or to the more general question of 
whether SHAPE and the Council should be located in the same place? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): No, we have not reached any conclusion. Actual- 
ly, there has not been any serious discussion among the 14 on this point as yet; 
we have just not reached that point. This will be one of the matters that will 
be studied in the groups that are being set up. 

You might be interested, Mr. Harkness, in the following topics being dealt 
with in specific groups. There are seven groups dealing with the following 
matters: one, the military consequences of the withdrawal of French forces from 
the NATO command; two, opportunities for re-organizing and streamlining 
NATO; three, the question of continued French participation in the infra-struc- 
ture program and in the NATO Air Defence Ground Environment, NADGE; 
four, problems related to the relocation of the NATO headquarters; five, 
financial implications of any action required as a result of the French decision; 
six, withdrawal of French forces in Germany from NATO command; seven, 
withdrawal of French forces from the NATO military headquarters. 


Mr. HarKNESS: Are these questions being studied jointly in the NATO 
Council or are they being studied both there and in the military committee as 
well as in other places? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): There has been a preliminary discussion of 
these among other problems that have to be resolved. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Is that in the Council? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): It was brought that the best way to proceed to 
an examination of this problem was to set up working groups, and that will be 
done. In addition to that, each country, I suppose, is now examining at home its 
own position on these various subjects, and we are doing that here in Ottawa 
through an interdepartmental committee which has been set up, including the 
departments of External Affairs, Defence, Justice, Finance and Industry. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Has a decision actually been made in regard to the NATO 
Defence College? I saw in a newspaper some place that it was to be moved from 
Rome. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No decision has been made. It has to leave 
France but we do not know where to. No decision has been taken about locating 
any of the components of NATO. Some countries have proposed the establish- 
ment of some of these organs in their own territory. At this stage I would not 
want to say which countries have proposed this because it is still a matter of 
negotiation. 

Mr. HarKNESs: In this report you put it down as speculation. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is no doubt it has to leave France. 

I would like to emphasize one thing, Mr. Harkness; since we met last, two 
important statements have been made by the French foreign minister and by 
Mr. Pompidou, the French prime minister, both of which have emphasized that 
France does not intend to denounce the alliance; it proposes to stay in the 
alliance. I think this is the important thing for us to note. Secondly, it was 
stated by Mr. Pompidou, the French prime minister, that this decision of France 
does not in any way mean a change on the part of France in its desire to 
promote the interests of the west in relation to the Soviet Union or to the 
communist world. I made this last comment because in my last statement I do 
not think I emphasized this aspect of it. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Martin to elaborate on 
a few of the statements he made to the committee on April 4. The first point I 
want to ask him about is that he reminded us that in December, 1964, he 
proposed that the North Atlantic Council should undertake a review of the 
future of the alliance. He then told us that this proposal, although approved by 
the 14 other nations, was not pursued because of the uncertainty of the French 
view. Now that uncertainty has, to some extent, been cleared up, and I gather 
from what you said, Mr. Martin, that you are suggesting that now the 
opportunity has arisen for a review—and you use the very broadest term—of the 
future of the alliance. I wonder if you could tell us about any machinery for the 
review, whether it is in prospect, and what form of review you had in mind 
when you made this reference both in December of 1964 and the other day. 


Mr. Martin: By the way, I want to thank you for sending me the statement 
that you made the other day in Paris which covered some aspect of this very 
problem. 

In December of 1964, as you say, I did urge in the Council an examination 
of the state of the alliance. What I had in mind then was some of the positions 
that were being taken by the government of France. Discussions were current 
on the particular proposals, such as the multilateral nuclear force and the allied 
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nuclear force. There was also the recognition that NATO—then in being about 15 
or 16 years—had more than justified its existence but that it was only natural to 
assume that after such a long interval it would be worth while to make a 
serious examination to ascertain whether particular operations could be elimi- 
nated and what steps could be taken to make NATO more effective. 


e (10:20 a.m.) 


In other words, we thought the time had come when there should be an 
examination, not of.its purposes, but to meet many of the complaints, and to 
permit countries to examine their own positions and commitments; and there 
was general approval, at the time, of this Canadian position. 


However, in the meantime the government of France, through the Presi- 
dent, had taken a pretty strong position publicly, and it was thought that, 
rather than exacerbate the situation, it might be better to avoid discussion of 
matters that would involve a consideration of some of the positions taken by 
France, in the hope that there would be no final decisions taken by France 
about them. 


We bowed to this request, but now that the government of France has 
made the announcement, we regard this as a good opportunity to accelerate the 
study which we had urged in 1964. I think that there will be a real desire on the 
part of all countries to make this kind of examination now. It is not our fault 
that it was not made earlier. I think it is regrettable that it was not made 
earlier. 


Mr. BREWIN: I take it you do not agree with the position indicated in the 
aide memoire from France, to the effect that conditions have radically changed 
since 1949, and that this, in turn, necessitates some changes in the alliance 
structure? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, I would want to make sure, of course, that 
I understood clearly what the French government had in mind. 


Of course things have changed greatly since 1949, but we must not 
attribute these changes to a quality that is not there. In Europe all the major 
political problems that divide east and west continue to be unresolved. There 
has been very considerable improvement in east-west relations, but this im- 
provement in posture has not been followed by any improvement in, or any 
solution of, the major political problems that divide Europe itself—that divide 
east and west. Germany continues to be a divided country; Berlin continues to 
be divided; and until this major problem is solved it would be wrong to say 
that there has been any fundamental change since 1949. 

I dealt, in my earlier statement at the last meeting, with the military 
position which military advisers ask us to bear in mind so far as Soviet Union 
military strength is concerned. I do not want this to mean that we do not 
recognize that at some point we must have an accommodation with the Soviet 
Union in the interest of world peace, in the interest of European peace, in the 
interest of European unity. 

In the spring of 1964, I think I said, in answer to a question in the House, 
that we would not oppose the examination of some improvement in the position 
between the NATO and Warsaw Pact powers subject, of course, to our 
obligation to the alliance, and also taking into account that any such arrange- 
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ment must not be prejudicial to the position that members of the alliance take 
with regard to divided Germany and, particularly, East Germany. Any arrange- 
ment, or any discussion, or any given accommodation, or any co-operative 
movement, of any of the Warsaw Pact powers must not involve the recognition 
by them of the separate national status of East Germany. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to Mr. Martin that I think 
we all agree with some of these generalities, but I wonder if I could ask him to 
be more specific on a number of matters. I will put them in a fairly extended 
question because they can probably all be answered together. 

On page 16 of the evidence at the last meeting Mr. Martin said: 

We have long believed that members of the alliance particularly 
those such as France which have spoken of the need for change, should 
present concrete proposals to encourage consultation within the alliance— 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. BREWIN: I would like to ask Mr. Martin if he has any information that 
France is going to make any concrete proposals, or that there are any concrete 
proposals that Canada intends to put forward in this situation and on the need 
for change. Will you be more specific on that? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes; we have some ideas of our own. First of all, 
we hope to be able to discuss these with our allies, and then if that consultation 
permits I will have an opportunity of dealing with them more specifically when 
the NATO foreign ministers meet on June 6 in Brussels. 


Mr. BREWIN: Would it be possible for this committee to know what some of 
these ideas of our own are? It would be interesting. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I think that until such time as our consultations 
with our allies have been completed you would appreciate that I could not do 
that. 


Mr. BREWIN: Perhaps the same answer might apply to my next question, 
but I would still like to ask it. In the second clear paragraph, about half way 
down page 16, you are referring to the fact that we must avoid action that 
creates unnecessary strain. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. BREWIN: Then you continue as follows: 

This need not and should not preclude us from making adjust- 
ments, in the interest of economy and efficiency, in the manner in which 
we contribute to European defence. And we should seek to ensure that 
there is a constructive evolution in the organization of the alliance— 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. BREwIN: Again, I think the committee would like to know, if you can 
tell us, what are the evolutions in the interest of economy and efficiency that 
might be suggested, and the manner of our contribution, and what is the 
constructive evolution that you have in mind; because, after all, Mr. Martin, 
these general words are easy, but the specific problems are more difficult and, I 
think, perhaps more interesting and more important. 
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Mr. MartTINn (Essex East): Well, they are general, but I am sure you will 
appreciate that they cannot be anything else. We could not spell out at this 
stage, without consultation with the other members of the alliance, what might 
be done. 

I say, as you point out, “This need not and should not preclude us from 
making adjustments in the interest of economy and efficiency—”. This would 
enable us to examine the nature of our military commitment to NATO, to what 
extent it has to be maintained at the present level, to what extent it can be 
reduced without going back on our commitment. We have several ideas about 
that. This is a very delicate matter and it is not possible to do anything more 
than to indicate what we have in mind with respect to it. 


Mr. BREWIN: Does it not make the proceedings of this committee a little 
futile if we are just to be told in general terms of the changes and adjustments 
and the evolution and so on which are necessary, without any indication at all 
from you of what these adjustments and changes and evolutions and so on are 
going to be? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): In the first place, our own decisions are not 
complete by any means. It would make futile NATO itself if, before discussion 
with our allies, we were to expose matters that clearly involve them as well as 
ourselves, and involve the alliance. I am sure that even if I were in a position 
today to give you, in final form, the results of this examination—which I am 
not—you would understand that I could not do it. 


Mr. BREWIN: I just want to put it to you that there may be a half way 
house. I can quite understand that you are not in a position to give us details— 

Mr. MAartTIN (Essex East): I could not even go that far. 

Mr. BREWIN: You could not go farther than just these very general words? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): No. 

Mr. BREWIN: On just one aspect of it, could you say whether, in the various 
ideas for the improvement of the structure of NATO, and in regard to 
consideration of the future of NATO, you have in mind any east-west negotia- 
tions with NATO along the line of the NADGE Plan, or some form of disengage- 
ment, or nuclear freeze, or any concrete steps to eliminate the rather unreal 
tension that exists in Europe at the present time. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, I am prepared to deal with this question. I 
would like to point out, in the first place, that those are political problems that 
do not arise necessarily out of the examination which is now being made of 

NATO as a result of the French position. 
Whether or not France had taken the course that it has, we in Canada, and, 
I think, NATO as a whole, as well as its members, would have sought to take 
measures that would bring about greater stability in Europe. I think it is wise 
for us to examine now whether or not the decision taken by France is calculated 
to meet those objectives. 


Mr. BREwIn: If I can put one other question— 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): May I just finish what I am saying? 
Mr. BREWIN: Yes. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): General de Gaulle has stated, or his government 
has stated, that the way to promote European unity is to recognize the nature of 
the alliance, and the desirability of its being in alliance composed of individual 
national bodies in control of their own military apparatus. He believes that a 
flexible position is better calculated to provide for an improvement in east-west 
relations, better calculated to bring about national unity and better calculated 
to bring about disarmament. 

Our position is somewhat different—and it is supported by the other 13 
countries. While there has been an improvement in east-west relations, par- 
ticularly since Cuba, would we be any stronger in negotiating, for instance, on 
disarmament, or would we be any stronger in promoting European unity, if 
NATO were not as effectively organized as it is? 

Now, that is the issue. We believe that the Soviet Union, for instance, will 
respect the west more in present circumstances with a NATO organized 
basically on the present lines. We believe that disarmament discussions, if they 
are to provide some progress, will be more effective if the Soviet Union realizes 
that it is dealing with peace-minded countries that are organized co-operatively 
and able to give effect to positions that they take. 

There is a difference of view, but I think it is misleading to think that we 
are going to be able to improve east-west relations simply by abandoning the 
concept of an integrated force or an integrated command structure in NATO. 

I think that there has been a great improvement in East-West relations. We 
want it to continue; we want to avoid war; we want to reach the position where 
we have closer and closer relationships and a firmer understanding with the 
Communist world. But at this stage in international development we believe 
that there is strong reason for continuing NATO in its present military, 
organized form, subject to the modifications that will be agreed following the 
examination that will take place. 


All of this has not prevented our doing the very kind of thing that you 
have urged. Individual countries have, in varying ways—in differing ways—ex- 
tended their relations with the Communist world. Canada, notwithstanding its 
participation in NATO, has had growing relations with eastern European 
Communist countries, beginning with Poland right at the end of the war. We 
have carried out some large measure of trade with some of these countries. We 
are now engaged in considering, with two countries in eastern Europe, the 
establishment of trade relations. If we can get from them the kind of recogni- 
tion of our position with regard to claims made by Canadian nationals on them, 
we may be able to proceed with the establishment of diplomatic relations with, 
for instance, Roumania. 


There has been improvement in relations between the east and the west 
notwithstanding the existence of NATO. Our determination to see NATO 
carried on with its present basic structure does not mean that we cannot 
improve these relations. I think we can, and I think we have a better chance of 
improving them if we are strong in this way than if we allow ourselves to be 
separated and uncoordinated. 


Mr. NESBITT: In view of the fact that the minister has just mentioned 
something of considerable interest, I wonder if I might have Mr. Brewin’s 
permission to ask a question? 
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Mr. BREWIN: I have just one more question, if I may, and I know I have 
taken a fair amount of time. I wanted to, perhaps, summarize my line of 
questioning by asking the Secretary of State for External Affairs this question: 
Is there not a third course? We can disagree with the French idea of going it 
alone and having unco-ordinated defence arrangements, but another alterna- 
tive, and one which, I think, could be equally bad, would be a freezing of NATO 
on its present line without any change at all. In that: connection, I just 
wondered if I could not make a last appeal to the Minister and ask him to give 
us a clear idea of some of the initiatives that Canada might take to change the 
structure of NATO and to adjust to the situation, because the “cold war” in 
Europe is a.totally different proposition from what it was before. Attitudes 
which were appropriate then are not appropriate now. Is there no initiative in 
the field of disarmament or political arrangement that Canada can take as a 
member of NATO to prevent us from going into a go-it-alone proposition, as 
the French have suggested, or are we just going to go along with the same old 
policies that we have had in the past. I would like to have your thinking in as 
specific terms as possible on these matters. 


@ (10:40 a.m.) 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I think that is fair enough. I do not think 
that our position on these matters is in any way inhibited by our participation 
in NATO or in the integrated military structure. 

NATO is an organization of freedom loving states and one of the conse- 
quences of this is that our nation is not precluded from pursuing its own foreign 
policy. 

Now, it is quite obvious, if you are going to be in an alliance and if you 
have taken a position on a particular aspect of foreign policy—unless the alliance 
is going to be meaningless—you are not going to overlook the basic commitments 
you have made to that alliance. This must be an elementary consideration. If 
each nation in the alliance were to go its own way, with complete disregard for 
others, then the alliance could not help but disintegrate. I suppose this is one of 
the reasons the 14 countries in NATO were somewhat disturbed by the 
suddenness of the French decision. 

On the question of disarmament, Canada does take a particular position. I 
would hope that this year would see some progress being made in an agreement 
for the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. The Soviet attitude at the 
beginning of the 18 power group in Geneva sounded a note of optimism. 


We have put forward a draft agreement on non-proliferation and we have 
discussed this with our NATO partners. The United States and Great Britain, the 
major nuclear powers in NATO must, naturally, if we are going to get anywhere 
on this matter, be recognized as having a position that has to be given due 
consideration not in the sense that we must bow to their every opinion, but that 
if we are going to have a non-proliferation agreement we have to recognize that 
you cannot have it unless they are actively participating. In the 18 Nations 
Disarmament committee we have supported the western position on non-prolif- 
eration put forward by the United States. However, we take the position that 
there are many improvements that could be made in the agreement that has 
been put forward by the miajor western powers. We hope, if we can get a 
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minimal agreement on the basis of their draft. with the Soviet. Union, that this 
will mean a great deal of progress, and we would continue to put forward some 
of our own ideas on future occasions. 

These are very complicated matters and they cannot be resolved, overnight. 
You have to go sometimes at a snail’s pace to reach any measure of agreement; 
but, if we can get some agreement on the question of non-proliferation we will 
have made great progress. 

In another area, as I said, we have not hesitated to say, long before it was 
generally accepted by other nations, that we should deal with Communist 
powers, that we should trade with them extensively, and that we should not 
hesitate to establish diplomatic missions regardless of what position was taken 
by our allies. This has not stultified, in any way, our individual position. We 
have taken advanced positions on the desirability of working things out, 
subject to the conditions I mentioned earlier—with the Warsaw Pact powers. We 
are seeking to promote greater and greater contacts with the Soviet Union. For 
instance, we look forward this summer to the visit of perhaps the most 
important political personage that ever has come to Canada from the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Polyansky, a very important member of the governing body of the 
Soviet Union. I, myself, hope to be able to take advantage of an invitation that 
has been extended to me by Mr. Gromyko to visit the Soviet Union. Other 
ministers have been to the Soviet Union and we believe that these contacts are 
increasingly desirable. We have close contacts, for instance, with Poland, as a 
member of the International Commission for Supervision and Control. These 
are areas where an endeavour is being made by Canada, apart altogether from 
its obligations in NATO, to pursue a course individually which it believes to be 
in the interest of world peace. 

Your question suggested to me that no initiatives are being taken by 
Canada; that because we are a member of NATO we feel ourselves hemmed in 
by our NATO obligations, hemmed in by the virtue of the fact we are a 
neighbour of the United States and cannot do anything without consulting our 
neighbours. That was the kind of implication I found in your question, Mr. 
Brewin. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Martin, I think you are being a little over-defensive. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I may be, but I want to establish as clearly as I 
can that Canada—and I am not saying this because I happen to be the spokesman 
for the Canadian government at the present time; this was true under the 
former regime and it will be true under any Canadian government—does 
determine its own foreign policy position. This does not mean to say that we do 
not take into account the position of our friends, members of an alliance. Of 
course, we do. But, we do so, on the basis of national self-interest, just as the 
great powers do, just as the United States must take into account the position 
of its allies, just as it must take into account its position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union, just as the Warsaw Pact powers must take into consideration their 
relations with the Soviet Union. But, I have taken advantage of your question. I 
am not saying you were saying we had no independent policy. But there was 
implied the suggestion that we did not seem to be taking any initiatives in these 
areas. Well, to the extent that we responsibly can do it we do take an initiative. — 
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. Mr. Brewin: Perhaps I should clarify what I was attempting to say. I was 
thinking of initiatives in the field of changing the structure of NATO, the nature 
of NATO and its position in Europe, and.the need to adjust to changing 
circumstances. That is what I was referring ina liana I spoke of general 
Canadian initiatives. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Is it not a fact that there have been constant adjustments in 
NATO ever since it was formed in 1949, particularly from the point of view of 
military arrangements and things of that kind? 


Mr. MArTIN (Essex East): Certainly. There are continuing adjustments 
going on. But, I think it is only fair to reiterate having in mind Mr. Brewin’s 
question, that we in Canada—and I think this would have been your position 
—would have been happy to see a serious examination made of the state of the 
alliance at the time we. proposed it. We all hope now that the obligation that 
faces us as a result of the French decision will enable us to make the kind of 
examination of changes in the structure of NATO that are desirable. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Faulkner? 


Mr. FAULKNER: I would like clarification of the last point the Minister 
made. The emphasis so far seems to be on structural change. Along with these 
structural changes is any consideration being given to the broad purpose and 
objectives of NATO in spite of the French decision. I can appreciate that 
structural changes involve structural revisions of the common structure, possi- 
bly deployment of military personnel and so on. But, I think Mr. Brewin’s point 
would have been my point. Are we using the present occasion to examine or 
review the purposes of NATO, the objectives of NATO and possibly bringing 
them in line, assuring they are not—they may be but I suspect they are not— 
with the political situation in Europe as of 1966. 


Mr. MartTINn (Essex East): Well, first of all, what is now being examined has 
to do with the military structure of NATO. 


Mr. FAULKNER: I agree. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): And, our basic concentration is on that. How- 
ever, that does not mean to say that when we meet, for instance, in Brussels 
or when the NATO council meets, as it continuously does, governments do not 
give expression to views that go far beyond the structure such as the promotion 
of European stability, the promotion of peace in Europe and in the world. Of 
course, we must do these things. We must seek through our respective diploma-. 
cy foreign policy objectives that we hope some day will mean that we can go 
back to the Charter of the United Nations from which NATO itself sprang. That 
is what I mean when I say I hope that we can so work out our arrangements 
with those who take ideological issue with us that we can make it less necessary 
to depend on military alliances. That is what we are seeking to do. 

You may have had in mind as well Article II. 


Mr. FAULKNER: Yes. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Well, there is no doubt that Article II has not 
been used as we had hoped it would be used. To understand what the purposes 
of NATO are we must recall the circumstances that brought NATO into. being, 
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We had joined the United Nations and we hoped that it would be not only a 
body that would provide for satisfactory international political decisions but 
that it would possess the military sanctions to give effect to these decisions. 
However, the fact is that the Soviet Union in the early days of the United 
Nations took what I regard as an intransigent position with regard to Article 
XLII of the Charter. Western nations found themselves in a world organization 
which could not provide for their security in the face of the armed strength that 
the Soviet Union had developed. Therefore, the proposal was made by Monsieur 
St. Laurent and Senator Vandenberg that there should be established a 
defensive alliance within the meaning of Article LII of the Charter to do what 
the United Nations was unable to do notwithstanding the expectations of San 
Francisco. This is how NATO came into being. I hope by individual national 
effort and collective effort we can so improve things in Europe and in the world 
that sometime in the long term future it will not be necessary to have NATO 
and we can depend on a strengthened United Nations. That is the purpose of 
diplomacy of the government of Canada and it is, I am sure, the purpose of all 
other members in NATO, including France. 

Mr. NespitT: Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would like to ask the 
Minister, in view of the matter that was mentioned, namely the claims of 
Canadian citizens, formerly central Europeans—and I have in mind particularly 
Polish Canadians. As you know, arrangements have been going on for some time 
with respect to indemnification of a number of people who are now Canadian 
citizens with regard to property which has been expropriated or taken for one 
reason or another by the Polish government. 

Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, have you a list of those who wish to put 
questions. I have been here some time and have not had an opportunity to 
question the Minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Thompson, Mr. Foy, Mr. Groos, Mr. Faulkner, 
Mr. Pilon and Mr. Nesbitt. But, I gather the questions which are being put 
forward at the present time will be short. 


Mr. NESBITT: My question related to something the Minister brought up and 
I would like to know if the Minister could tell us at what stage the negotiations 
are at the present time for the payment of indemnification to Canadian citizens 
from the government of Poland. 

Mr. MaAcpoNnaLp (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that this goes 
beyond the question of NATO, which we are now discussing. 

Mr. NESBITT: Well, the Minister brought up the matter. 

Mr. MAcDONALD (Rosedale): He did not really; he made reference to it in 
passing. But, it seems to me you are requiring a detailed answer at the present 
time, and this is something that goes beyond the subject we are now discussing. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I would be glad to deal with that but, perhaps— 

Mr. NESBITT: You could do it at some future time. 

Mr. MartINn (Essex East): Yes, I would like to look into that to ascertain 
what stage of the negotiations we have reached, and I would be pleased to let 
you know. | muuout jar 
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Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, I do not know if:there is too much use in 
asking the questions I had in mind because of the defensive position taken by 
the Minister with regard to questions posed by Mr. Brewin. But, there are just 
a few comments I might precede my few questions with, and I will attempt to 
be as quick as I can and to the point. 

The issue right now centres around the fact that France has taken what is 
stated to have been an unexpected action. But, this action taken by France is 
not something that just came out of the blue; she has been developing this in 
the last several years, and ever since France has laid out this unexpected policy 
I think this type of action has been inevitable. The real reason we can say it is 
unexpected is that we are unprepared for it. The Minister has said that our 
problem now is a military structural situation but I do not think it is just that. 
He said in his statement the other day very clearly that he had considered a 
review of the whole future of the alliance as being necessary sometime ago. 
What I am concerned about is that we tend to go along with what is the status 
quo as long as it is quiet and at peace, and these initiatives that we say we are 
supposed to take just do not take form or result in any action. At the present 
time France’s move has caused a critical situation. The Minister has said this 
without any equivocation at all. He said that France’s withdrawal from NATO 
may harm central Europe. On the other hand, he seems to admit the inevita- 
bility of following along with the present situation, and we are talking in terms 
of bases and pipe lines in dollars and cents. This is necessary at this time, but 
surely there is a place for Canadian initiative to try to work out some 
alternative which will bring this long-range review of the future of the alliance 
into some clear perspective and action. 


@ (11:00 a.m.) 


I agree with the Minister that no one determines our own foreign policy; I 
think that has become quite clear. However, what I am concerned about is not 
who determines our foreign policy but just how we determine it and how much 
initiative we put behind it. I do not think that diplomacy and being “good 
fellows” are any substitute for lack of decision, action, or even conviction. 

I believe, Mr. Martin, that you have a unique position today in NATO. I 
think you carry the confidence of the French government. I believe that the 
United States, even in its stiffening attitude towards NATO, regards Canada’s 
position with respect, as well as your own role in that position. 

However, what I would like to hear from you is some assurance, rather than 
just generalities, that we are doing something more than just attending Council 
meetings; that we are actually moving into the picture, as it relates to France, 
with some attempt to use our influence; that we are using this particular 
circumstance to try to bring to a head a total re-assessment of what is the role 
of the alliance. 

We are talking about moving our bases to Belgium; we accept the inevitabil- 
ity that this has to happen. I wonder if our forces have to be in Europe in just 
the same strength in which they have been up to now. I think that our influence 
with these 13 other nations is something which is very important, and I would 
like to know—as I am sure other members of the committee would like to 
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know—whether we are actually attempting to do something rather than just 
solving a crisis and continuing the status quo. Surely we are a group of freedom 
loving nations, but we do not maintain freedom by sitting back and waiting for 
events to develop. I know it is difficult to get agreement, but it seems to me that 
there is a position that Canada should be taking. We should be taking the 
initiative in trying to meet not just this immediate problem which has come 
from France’s decision but the over-all problem of trying to come to some clear 
decision on what is the position of NATO in the future. We should not reject 
the past; it is nice to go back and outline what NATO has achieved up to now. 
We agree that NATO has had a very important role. However, NATO’s present 
pattern of development does not necessarily meet the need for the future, and 
therefore, as we face the present situation, I would like to hear from the 
Minister, what certainly would develop our confidence, that we are doing 
something more than just going along and trying to butter over here and 
placate differences there instead of coming right to grips with the problem. 

My questions are therefore somewhat in line with what Mr. Brewin has 
said. I would like to know whether or not there is any attempt by the Minister 
or by the government to move into the picture before the Council meeting. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): What picture? 


Mr. THOMPSON: The situation that has developed now because of France’s 
decision. Have we contact with the French government? Are we trying to 
influence a pattern that might develop when the Council meeting takes place? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There must be some misunderstanding. I have 
listened to your interesting statement. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: We must not be too complimentary around here; we are 
here to examine the Minister and not exchange compliments. 


Mr. THompson: I am not exchanging compliments; I am trying to get the 
Minister to come out of the circles and to come to a point. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: You said he was most influential with France and with the 
NATO countries, and yet we have not had evidence of that. 


Mr. THOMPSON: What I am asking him is whether he uses that influence, as 
I would be concerned if he were not. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think as Mr. Thompson has said, and as I said 
to Mr. Faulkner, we have to realize what is at issue here. This is a particular 
problem involving the military organization of the Alliance. 


Mr. THOMPSON: But that problem is symptomatic of something that is a 
much bigger problem. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Of course, but nevertheless it is a very serious 
problem in itself and it involves, as Mr. Harkness’s questions indicate, the 
examination of a series of arrangements involving expenditure over 17 years, 
involving considerations that are vital to the preservation of our national 
security. A government charged with responsibility has to proceed with great 
care in the course that it is pursuing, and that: is what we are trying to do. To 
suggest that because this problem has arisen we are not interested in the other 
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problems, is not justified, I think your emphasis has given me the opportunity 
that I wanted. 

You ask about what we are doing regarding our relations with France. I 
have indicated quite clearly, long before this issue arose, that NATO without 
France would not be the alliance that was envisaged when it was established. I 
am glad to see emphasis given to this in the recent statement made by 
spokesmen of the United States government. In our public utterances, and in 
our private negotiations that are under way now, we are doing everything we 
can to make sure that the settlement that we ultimately make will be one that 
will be satisfactory to France to the extent that its recent decision makes this 
possible. This particular problem has nothing to do with whether or not NATO 
or the individual members of NATO are seeking to exercise in a wider area 
their influence towards a settlement of the European problem, the problem 
between the east and the west. 

Since you asked it, let us frankly recognize that the main obstacles which 
stand in the way of a settlement in eastern Europe is the continued occupation 
of East Germany by Soviet forces and the reluctance of the Soviet government 
to see the German problem resolved by permitting the German people to 
determine for themselves whether they wish to be re-united. This is a fact with 
which the German people have had to live, and we shall have to be similarly 
patient. I can tell you that this situation creates problems for all members of 
NATO. We have to make sure, and this is part of our Canadian diplomacy, that 
there will be no weakening of NATO to the point that would create, as a result 
of this weakness, very serious problems for Europe itself and, in consequence, 
for Canada. 

We are not thinking in terms of resolving this problem of Germany, or any 
other problem, by the use of force. The only other course now open—to acqui- 
esce, as the Soviet Union proposes—in the present division of Germany, could 
never bring stability in Europe. We have to ask the government of France to 
think carefully, as I am sure it will, of the implications that could arise if the full 
collective interest in the German problem is not borne in mind. I ask you to 
think what would be the consequence of a popular uprising which would risk 
provoking a major war and an east-west confrontation. We must live with the 
problem of a divided Germany and a divided Europe until a solution acceptable 
to both sides can be found. We cannot hope for any sudden disappearance of our 
differences with the Communist world. There are not going to be any instant 
solutions to the major political problems which continue to divide peoples. 


France and other members of NATO are happily in full agreement in 
looking only for gradual improvement. Such improvement, we must hope, will 
eventually bring about a situation in which the problems regarding which no 
solution can now be seen will become more manageable. Admittedly, the 
European countries are most directly involved. As the stage is approached for 
tackling these problems directly, I would hope that these European countries 
could themselves play an increasing role in trying to resolve them. We want to 
see Europe take a greater share in its own defence arrangements, but Europe 
and ourselves have to be practical in the face of the present tl” th i pi that 
confronts us. 
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The French government has said that France wishes to remain in the 
Alliance after 1969. It has indicated its desire to work out liaison arrangements 
with the NATO command to permit joint military action in the event of 
conflict. Unfortunately, however, the French action in withdrawing from the 
French command and control arrangements creates for the alliance certain 
major short-term problems which we have to resolve, as I said to Mr. 
Faulkner, if the defensive capacity of NATO is to be maintained. Without 
adequate defence arrangements which would preserve stability in Europe, there 
could by no solid ground on which to work towards a policy for a settlement in 
Europe. 

In the early days of NATO we had to concentrate on the building of the 
necessary defences. This made possible the achievement of very significant 
improvements in east-west relations in the following decade, and that improve- 
ment is continuing. However, what I am seeking to establish is that I do not 
believe this trend will continue unless we have a strong NATO at this time. We 
must make sure that the decision of the French government does not weaken it. 
In the face of the problems which remain to be resolved, there is a natural 
inclination, I suppose, to overlook the progress that has been made. We need 
only compare the present atmosphere with the past. Fifteen years ago Stalin 
was still alive and the Soviet Union menaced the whole of Europe. Ten years ago 
the first important east-west contacts were shattered by the Hungarian upris- 
ing. Five years ago the Berlin crisis was at its height. Today, although Europe 
is still divided, there is no longer an air of crisis. Let us not forget that this 
atmosphere has been maintained in spite of the fighting in Viet Nam. The credit 
for this must include the contribution made by NATO. We can be confident, 
against this background I think, that effective defence arrangements far from 
being an obstacle to the development of good relations with the Soviet bloc 
countries can actually promote better solutions. It will be our concern to make 
sure that any new arrangements which are developed in NATO meet this 
standard—which is essential if we are to move towards a lasting settlement in 
Europe. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say that if what the 
Minister has outlinde is so—and I accept it as being true—it seems to me we are 
in a crisis, and that crisis is France’s unilateral action. The Minister has said 
that we have to ask France if she has considered the full implications of her 
action in the defence of Europe as it relates to the objective of the Alliance. My 
question is: Are we asking France? There has been a conference between the 
foreign ministers of Germany and France in the last few days. Has there been 
any attempt by Canada to emphasize to France the very thing the Minister has 
been oulining to us? 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Of course. 


Mr. THOMPSON: You were speaking about European countries playing a 
more direct role. Are we consulting them? 


Mr. MaRrTIN (Essex East): I did not say it was more their problem but since 
there is a disposition on their part, and particularly on the part of the 
government of France, to play a greater part in the defence of Europe, this is 
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something that ought to be encouraged. I do not think it is to be expected that 
Canada, for instance, should go on for all time in helping to provide for the 
defence of Europe. . 

I certainly do not think the time has come when we can cut down on our 
obligations, but it is only natural that we should emphasize the importance of 
European nations doing all they can to provide for the defence of Europe. 
However, we must recognize that the defence of Europe is also our defence. We 
are in continuous consultation with the government of France through their 
mission here and through my own contact with the French foreign minister. I 
have made it my business to have at least two meetings with him every year, 
altogether apart from the NATO sessions. 

We are in continuous contact with one another. Our position and our 
views on these matters is well known to the government of France, and our 
discussions with France are very frank and very cordial. 

I suppose, partly because of the fact that we have so many French speaking 
people in our own country, we seek to put forward to our colleagues those 
considerations regarding French policy that we believe should be noted in the 
policy of France. I do not want to overemphasize the role of intermediary. Mr. 
Churchill once said that during the war Canada did play a very important part 
in interpreting British opinion in the United States, but I do think that there 
are situations where Canada can help, and where Canada is helping, in trying to 
bridge the position between France and the others including ourselves. 

Mr. THompson: I do not want to take up more time of the committee, but I 
will ask the Minister—in view of the crisis that I think we agree has developed 
over France’s action—whether, in the forthcoming council meeting’s negotiations 
about the changes that will take place in the structure of the military 
establishment, he contemplates any direct consultation with the government of 
France, prior to that Council meeting or with any of the other governments of 
the 13 powers which are more or less in agreement with the stand Canada has 
taken, in an effort to try to convince France? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): We are having consultations now. 

Mr. THompson: I am speaking of a direct contact with the foreign minis- 
ters. 

Mr. Martin. (Essex East): Yes, there are consultations in which we 
participate. 

Mr. Foy: Mr. Chairman, a great number of my questions have been 
- answered, but, to get into a lighter vein, I was wondering if the Minister could 
tell us about the relocation of NATO, which is a matter of great interest. I was 
wondering if the Minister could describe the problems that might arise with the 
different NATO members. Will there be conflict of opinions on where the 
location should be, and have we any definite thoughts on it? Could you describe 
the problem to us? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We ourselves have not settled in our own mind 
where SHAPE or the Council should be located. We are examining this problem 
but we have come to no final decisions on the matter. 
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e@ (11:20 a.m.) 

These questions are being discussed every day through our representatives 
on the Council, and the positions, or course, that our representatives on the 
Council take are the positions which the government takes. But there are a 
number of preliminary facts that have to be known before such decisions can be 
taken. First of all, what countries would be prepared to take the Council, or 
would be prepared to take SHAPE? What countries would provide the neces- 
sary ground for the operations of armed forces that are now being deployed in 
France? These are questions of fact that are being examined, and not enough 
time has elapsed. This is going to take many, many months. 


Mr. Foy: Would there be any advantage to the organization considering a 
non-member country as a base, under long-term agreements? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have never heard that suggestion. I would say, 
right offhand, it seems to me a rather unusual suggestion. 

Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, I hope it is significant that the French, having 
denounced most of the military arrangements of NATO, or the North Atlantic 
Alliance, have not denounced the alliance itself. This surely leaves the door 
open to pursue some of the political and economic aspects of the North Atlantic 
Alliance, which have not hitherto been proposed; and these, I think, are, 
perhaps, becoming increasingly important. 

I do not know whether you agree with that point of view— 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I do. 


Mr. Groos: I would like to hear your observations on this matter. For 
myself, I support the position of our government in acquiescing in what I think 
is obviously the inevitable result of the French action. I would not say that I 
would accept that it would continue to be inevitable; but under the present 
administration I think it is very important to keep lines of communication open. 

I am very interested in some of the nuts and bolts of the aide memoire of 
March 10, particularly what appears in paragraphs 6, 10 and 11. The French are 
considering the liaison which should be established between the French com- 
mand and the NATO command, and they are talking in paragraph 10 of the 
practical consequences of their change in policy; and in paragraph 11 they talk 
of the military facilities which could be placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment of Canada on French territory in the event of conflict. 

I listened quite carefully to the problems that were being studied by these 
specific six or seven groups which you outlined, and did not find in there a 
group which would be studying these nuts and bolts that I am going to refer to. 

I am thinking of the arrangements which have sprung up between the 
NATO countries, which have given such strength to the alliance, and I am 
thinking, in particular, of the standardization of equipment, the compatibility of 
equipment. These are all military matters, but any military situations which we 
can continue in the future under these liaison arrangements have got to be 
carried out, I presume, under some diplomatic commitments. This is a-matter on 
which Canada will have to be laying down some ground rules with the French. 
It seems to me, in view of the indication of the seriousness of the French 
intention, that we should have some ground rules which will ensure that in the 
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event that Canada or the alliance is called upon to defend itself the French, in 
particular, should be able to co-operate with the other members of the alliance, 
with their equipment being compatible and so forth. 

I think, also, it is very important that we should know what the state of 
preservation will be of the infra-structure which has already been installed in 
France. These are military matters, but until the ground rules are laid down on 
the diplomatic side we will not be able to get very much help with these. 

I was going to ask: Are you able to say what Canada’s position is with 
respect to these matters in our negotiations with France? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Not at this stage. 

First of all, these matters are covered by working groups No. 1 and No. 3 
which I read out to Mr. Harkness. The first one is dealing with the military 
consequences of the withdrawal of French forces from the NATO command, and 
the third with the question of continuing French participation in the infra-struc- 
ture program and in the NATO Air Defence Ground Environment, NADGE. The 
considerations that you have properly put forward, which are military ques- 
tions, are questions which will be covered in the working groups. They are 
going to take quite a long time. Amongst the questions are the use of French air 
space, the nature of the arrangement to be made between Germany and France 
with regard to the two military divisions in Europe—and the question of 
communications. 


Mr. Groos: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we are in a particular 
position here inasmuch as since we are not on the continent of Europe these 
communications are just as vital for us as they are for the United States. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Quite. 


Mr. Groos: This is a problem that might not be pushed so much by the 
other partners in NATO; but it is something we have got to be very sure about. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That is very true and very important. 


Mr. PILoN: In the testimony which you gave on April 4, 1966, at page 15, in 
the second last paragraph, in discussing the implications of actions which have 
been taken by the French government, you said: 


The net loss in forces available to NATO from the announced 
withdrawal, while significant, will not be too serious, particularly if 
workable arrangements can be devised for maintaining French troops in 
Germany— 


There have been reports since that date that the Germans were going to 
request the French troops to leave Germany. I want to know if these reports are 
correct, and does this increase the seriousness of the situation? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I have said several times this morning, and I said 
a few moments ago, that what happens to the two French divisions in Europe 
and the air personnel in Germany is now the subject of discussion between the 
French foreign minister and the West German foreign minister. In addition to 
that, there is a committee of the three powers working to consider the 
implications of this problem. The decision ultimately to be taken will be one 
that will be taken by the NATO council as a whole. : 
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I think it would be wrong to say that the Germans want to see the French 
leave Germany. I am sure that is not the case. But the arrangement for their 
continued presence is one that has to be worked out in a manner consistent with 
the NATO pattern and with the NATO security interest. 


Mr. Kietn: Mr. Martin, would the actions of France be apt to cause the 
NATO authorities to give nuclear arms to West Germany, and, if so, what 
would Canada’s position be, and would this be considered a threat to France? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): If we were in secret session I might be able to 
expand my answer. 

The question of a share in nuclear planning is now being discussed by an 
open-ended committee of the defence ministers. There have been proposals for 
a greater share of nuclear strategy—proposals such as MLF. 


Mr. KiLeEIn: Would it be a threat to France. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I do not think so; but when I say “I do not think 
so” I am relating my response to your question. 


Mr. KLEIN: What would Canada’s position be if the question arose about 
supplying West Germany with nuclear arms, in view of France’s position in 
NATO? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, as I said before, if we were in a restricted 
session I would feel free to deal with this question. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have two questions to ask the Minister, and I will not 
indulge in a speech, as some members of the committee have been doing. 

When the Minister was stirred up a little bit by Mr. Brewin’s suggestion ~ 
that initiatives were not being taken, he took some pride in making the 
statement that Canada, in the disarmament field, was pressing very strongly for 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. I wonder if this would not be interpreted 
by other nations attending the disarmament as the height of hypocrisy 
in view of the action of this government in not negotiating itself out of nuclear 
weapons? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that that question is 
intended, in the face of the very important question we are discussing, to be a 
constructive one, and that it is intended— 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I wondered why you took such pride in mentioning this 
particular view. Perhaps you may not want to answer the question. 

My second question is: In view of the re-assessment of the position of 
NATO, has the Minister of External Affairs discussed with the Minister of 
National Defence an alteration in our commitment over there that would, 
perhaps, be less expensive then the present plan which we now have to move 
some of our forces personnel? Is there not an opportunity open here to Canada 
to utilize the mobility which the Minister of National Defence now tells us is 
available, and instead of maintaining families overseas for our service people 
could we not, on the basis of mobility, move our forces from Canada to positions 
in Germany or elsewhere at two-month intervals? This would save the expense 
of maintaining families overseas and, at the same time, maintain our commit- 
ment, or military strength, in the NATO organization. | 
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Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Well, you say “Could we?” Of course, the 
answer is that we could. 

However we are now examining a whole series of related questions. But I 
should emphasize that whatever modifications are made we would not, I would 
hope, want to take any steps that would in any way contribute to a lowering of 
North American interest in the defence problems of Europe at this time. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I do not want the Minister to let that statement go on the 
record, because it is not what I suggested at all. In my question I stated that we 
would maintain the strength of our military commitments— 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I was not suggesting that you had suggested that 
at all, Mr. Churchill. I was simply saying that I agreed with you that we could 
examine this question and that we will be examining this problem. But I would 
hope that in saying that I would not be giving the impression that we had 
decided to take any position that would have the result that I spoke about a 
moment ago. 


On page 17 of my statement I said as follows: 


Inevitably our attention in the near future will be taken up with 
handling the immediate consequences of the French action. But we shall 
not lose sight of the need for NATO to adjust to the changing circum- 
stances since the Alliance was concluded. Indeed, the adjustments 
which the French action will require of the existing military arrange- 
ments provide opportunities, as I said earlier, which we intend to take to 
examine with our allies the possibilities for developing improvements in 
the NATO structure and to consider how the Alliance should develop in 
the long run, and also to consider what reductions and what savings can 
be effected without impairing the efficiency of the organization, or of our 
contribution to it— 


I was not suggesting that you were trying to make these suggestions with the 
idea of impairing our efficiency. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: May I just ask one final supplementary question? We are 
faced with the shifting of two air bases from France elsewhere. Could we not 
now consider saving on the infra-structure aspect of it by arranging for rapid 
air transport of the air personnel required to man those two bases when they 
are relocated, rather than setting up the situation that has prevailed in the past, 
and which was necessary at the time, of having families and dependants 
overseas with our forces. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Of course we could; and this question will be 
examined. What the result will be I am not in a position to say. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I was asking if you had consulted with the Minister of 
National Defence. You might get a better answer from him than I would. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We are in continuous consultation, as you, a 
former distinguished Minister of National Defence know. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are these all the questions on NATO? 


Mr. WALKER: In the second chapter of the book on NATO it says that it is a 
treaty or an alliance for the defence of the nations which are signatories, but 
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that it also calls for co-operation in the political, economic, social and cultural 
fields. Do we have any annual dollar cost, or investment, if you will, broken 
down into these areas to show what is the annual dollar contribution of Canada 
in those four areas? For instance, is it ten to one for our military expenditures 
or is it eight for military and, say, two for contributions in the economic and 
social fields? I think it would be more helpful to me if I knew. Also, I would 
like to know if there was a shift in emphasis on our dollar expenditures for the 
alliance. I am interested in those four fields as well as knowing Canada’s 


investment in these things. 


@ (11:40 a.m.) 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, on the military side some of these things 
are restricted. I have given you the share of the commonly financed infra-struc- 
ture program; I have given you these percentages. Now, with regard to the 
economic and cultural fields the situation is that NATO has developed essentially 
into a defensive military organization. 


Mr. WALKER: I know. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Canada has always taken the position that more 
effect should be given to provision for economic co-operation. We were really 
responsible for the inclusion of Article II and we thought, in addition to the 
objective of military co-operation among the 14 members, there should be the 
widest economic co-operation. We always have complained about the lack of 
this and never have lost the opportunity of expressing our regret at the lack of 
progress in developing economic co-operation within the NATO. But, I must say 
that since the establishment of another organism, the OECD, there has devel- 
oped a form of economic co-operation among the countries of that organization, 
all of whom are European states except one, Japan. There exists in the OECD a 
wide measure of the kind of economic co-operation that was envisaged in 
Article II. 


Of course, on the cultural side arrangements are provided for in the 
international organization of UNESCO and in the bilateral arrangements that 
exist between certain countries within the NATO group. For instance, Canada 
recently completed a cultural agreement with France and we have under 
development now similar arrangements with some other countries. Of course, 
there is continuous political collaboration in the NATO council. There are two 
meetings each year of foreign ministers of NATO and a meeting once a year at 
least of the defence ministers. In addition to that, we have with the United 
States an annual ministerial meeting on economic trade and foreign policy 
questions. Then we also have an annual meeting with American ministers on 
defence and related matters. In addition to that we have the United States- 
Canada parliamentary group. We now have the Canada-France parliamentary 
group which was established last September and, more particularly, we have 
the NATO parliamentary group in which we participate. These are some of the 


means by which political co-operation is promoted between the various member 
of the organization. 


Mr. WALKER: Then, I take it that actually Canada’s dollar cost, as it relates 
directly to the alliance—and I am not referring to all the associations within the 
alliance—with regard to military co-operation policies, takes practically 100 per: 
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cent of our total contribution, in spite of our wishes that are otherwise to date; 
in other words, the great bulk of any money we put into the alliance goes for 
military co-operation policies rather than any programs or projects under 
economic or other fields. Is that a fair statement? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you are through, Mr. Walker, it is now 11.45. Is it the 
wish of members of the committee that we proceed to discuss the Viet Nam 
situation or would it be desirable to adjourn at this time? Perhaps it would be 
your wish to take a break. May I have your comments. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I think we should adjourn. 


Mr. NeEspBiTT: Mr. Chairman, the Minister has had a quite a long morning. It 
is now 11.45. There is a conflict of committees among many of the members. I 
think we have done a very thorough job on NATO. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then there will be a meeting of the steering committee at 2 
o’clock this afternoon in room 440-C. 
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CORRECTION (English copy only) 
PROCEEDINGS No. 2—THURSDAY, April 21, 1966. 


In the Evidence: 


Page 55: 
Delete the word “not” on line 22. The wok part of Mr. Brewin’s statement 
should read 
“I take it you do agree with the positions indicated in the aide 
TNEMOWOGE 5, hc s a pose & Bhar eee e 
Page 57: 


Delete the word “NADGE” on.line 31 and substitute the word 
“RAPACKI” therefor. 


Page 69: 


The question beginning on line 29 and attributed to Mr. Pilon was made 
by Mr. Allmand. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, April 25, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Lind be substituted for that of Mr. 
Macdonald (Rosedale) on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS | 


TuurRspAy, April 28, 1966. 
(4) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9:45 a.m. this day, the 
Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Asselin (Charlevoix), Brewin, Chur- 
chill, Dubé, Faulkner, Forest, Harkness, Laprise, Macquarrie, McIntosh, Nesbitt, 
Pilon, Thompson and Trudeau (15). 


In attendance: The Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. M. Cadieux, Under- 
Secretary; Mr. R. E. Collins, Assistant Under-Secretary. 


Mr. Allmand drew attention to an error in Issue No. 2 of the Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence. Mr. Brewin drew attention to two additional errors 
in the same Issue. The Committee agreed to the three corrections. 


The Chairman read the Second Report of the Sub-Committee on Agenda 
and Procedure which is as follows: 


Your Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure met on Thursday, 
April 21, 1966, with the following members in attendance: Messrs. Dubé 
(Chairman), Brewin, Macdonald (Rosedale), Nesbitt and Thompson. 


Your Sub-Committee considered the suggestion that Mr. Eric Butler, 
an Australian writer and lecturer at present visiting Ottawa, be called to 
appear before the Committee to be questioned on the subject of Rhode- 
sia has he has recently come from that country. 


Your Sub-Committee has agreed to recommend that: 

(a) In view of the fact the Committee has not finished hearing the 
Minister, no other witnesses be heard at this time; and 

(b) Your Sub-Committee will meet again after the questioning of the 


Minister has been completed to decide what other witnesses will be 
called on specific issues. 


On motion of Mr. Nesbitt, seconded by Mr. Faulkner, the report was 
approved. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs, 1966-1967. 


The Minister was questioned on the subject of Viet Nam, including 
references to Canadian medical assistance and other economic aid, the possibili- 
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ty of reconvening a Geneva conference, consultations with Australia and New 
Zealand, and the functions and personnel of the International Control Com- 


missions. et 
At 12:25 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair, on motion 
of Mr. McIntosh. 
Hugh R. Stewart, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


Pa] 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, April 28, 1966. 
e@ (9:45 a.m.) 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Mr. Allmand, you have a 
correction to make? 


Mr. ALLMAND: Yes, there is a correction that I want to make in the minutes 
of the last proceedings at page 69. I asked a question which is attributed to Mr. 
Pilon at the bottom of the page. 


The CHAIRMAN: It should be under your name? 
Mr. ALLMAND: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


. - Mr. BREwtn: In the middle of page 55, I asked Mr. Martin a question which 
quotes me as saying: “I take it that you do not agree’, where I think I said “that 
you do agree’’. However, I do not know that it affects Mr. Martin’s answer very 
much. 

Then, on page 57, 10 lines from the bottom I say: “On just one aspect of it, 
could you say whether, in the various ideas for the improvement of the 
structure of NATO and in regard to consideration of the future... you have in 
mind any east-west negotiations with NATO along the line of the NADGE 
Plan.” I am not quite sure of what the NADGE Plan is, but I was not referring 
to it. I was referring to the Rapacki plan. Maybe I should have been referring to 
the NADGE plan, but I do not know anything about it. 


Mr. Martin: NADGE is a category of NATO and stands for ‘North 
American Defence Ground Environment’. It should be Rapacki. 


~The CHAIRMAN: Are we agreed to both the corrections of Mr. Brewin? 
Agreed. 

I have a report of the sub-Committee. It is the second report of the 
sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure. It reads as follows: (See Minutes). 

Will someone move to approve the report of the sub-committee on Agenda 
and Procedure? 

_.. Moved by Mr. Nesbitt and seconded by Mr. Faulkner that the report of the 
Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure be approved. 
-- Motion agreed to. 

The Committee will now resume consideration of the estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs, 1966-67. At our last meeting we were question- 
ing the Minister on NATO and I believe that we had completed our questions on 
NATO. The other two topics raised by the Minister were the subjects of 
Vietnam and Rhodesia. Are we agreed that we should proceed now with the 
questions on Vietnam? 


Mr. MAcQUARRIE: I was wondering Mr. Chairman, in the light of certain 
reports of reaction to some of the Minister’s comment on the NATO section as of 
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the last meeting, if he would like the opportunity to make any further 
statement or amplification on the references. I think he will know to which 


one I refer. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you mean with regard to the misunderstand- 
ing at the last meeting? 

No, I think that we have cleared that up in the House of Commons. Ido not 
think that there was anything that took place in this Committee that warranted 
the report that had been made. 


Mr. NEssitt: I would like to ask a few questions on the subject of Vietnam. 
During the last debate on the subject of External Affairs in the House, a 
number of members asked questions of the Minister at the time, as to whether 
or not any type of medical assistance was going to be sent by the Government 
to South Vietnam. I was wondering if the Minister could enlighten us further at 
this time in that regard? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, Mr. Nesbitt. I should say that we have 
available for external aid to South Vietnam about a million and a half dollars. 
We increased our assistance to South Vietnam about a year and a half ago by 
some half million dollars. Naturally, we are anxious to do all that we can to 
assist that country by way of external aid, but generally speaking because 
of the conflict raging in that divided country, this has not been possible 
to the extent. that we would like. In addition to the aid that is available, by 
way of external aid assistance,— 


Mr. NeEsBItt: Excuse me, Mr. Martin, does that refer to economic 
aid? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. External aid can take many forms, it can 
take the form of capital grants, the form of technical assistance or the form of 
specific projects such as the medical assistance program. In addition to all this 
of course, there is the commitment of the Canadian Government to join with 
the Government of the United States and other governments in the programme 
for the development of the Mekong River basin. 

With regard to your specific question, we have already approved an 
expenditure of 130 thousand dollars to build and equip a small hospital known 
as the Quang Ngai T.B. clinic. This was a project that was put to us by a 
Canadian medical adviser whom we had sent to Vietnam, Dr. A. Vennema. We 
are now proceeding with financial and administrative arrangements for this 
project and we expect to have it under way shortly. In our future planning, we 
are also keeping in mind that this project which is affiliated with the provincial 
hospital at Quang Ngai might provide the nucleus for further Canadian medical 
programs in this region. 

In addition to this, as you know, Dr. Gingras of Montreal, a well known 
specialist in rehabilitation, was asked to proceed to Saigon and to prepare a 
report for the consideration of the Canadian and Vietnamese authorities regard- 
ing the establishment of a children’s rehabilitation center. I regret to say that 
the Vietnamese authorities after a number of weeks of deliberation have not 
supported much of the proposal of Dr. Gingras and have suggested that the 
center be operated on an out patient basis only rather than as a combined out 
patient- in patient facility as was conceived by Dr. Gingras. 
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We had another problem with this rehabilitation center and that was in 
connection with the site for the planned center. Dr. Gingras had originally 
selected a particular building which we have now been advised could not be 
made available by the Vietnamese Government. A second possibility was to 
locate our project in the existing national rehabilitation center. The Viet- 
namese are now proposing that this project be within the framework of the 
existing military rehabilitation complex. This would create some problems 
because of the military atmosphere of the building. Our project as initially 
planned was expected to cost approximately 500 thousand dollars in the first 
year, plus 300 thousand dollars annually thereafter until a transfer of the 
facilities could be made to the Vietnamese Government in 3 to 5 years. I may 
say that these costs have gone up very considerably. I do not know whether we 
are going to be able to make any progress now in this rehabilitation concept of 
Dr. Gingras. In any event, the key decisions do not rest with us. 


We have in addition packaged a number of emergency hospital units for 
Canadian civil defence purposes which could be made available quickly for use 
in Vietnam. This project is of a type specificially encouraged by the Vietnamese 
and by others. Each unit consists of medical supplies and equipment for 
servicing of up to 200 beds, and features operating, x-ray, receiving and 
dispensary facilities and power sources. 

You ask me whether they had been sent? No they have not been sent but 
we are now seeing whether or not this will not be acceptable. These are 
estimated to cost about 70 thousand dollars per unit. We think that we can 
make up to ten of these units available but it just is not easy to get these 
external aid projects realised, and I think that the Committee will understand 
that because of the confusion that exists in Vietnam at this time, this is not 
unexpected. 

We have also been asked to consider the provision of one or more medical 
teams for service in Vietnam and we have indicated that we would be prepared 
to consider doing so. The kind of team that we would like to be able to send 
would be a team consisting of three doctors, and a supporting staff of 12, 
including orderlies and medical technicians. The cost of such a team would be 
roughly 400 thousand dollars a year. We have indicated our interest in this, but 
there again we have not been able to get the kind of clearance and finalize the 
kind of arrangements that make it possible to set this project up. 

We have, as I have said, a substantial program in preparation for the 
provision of a T.B. clinic. We have also told the Government of Vietnam that 
we would be pleased to assist in the printing and the distribution of text books 
that are badly needed. We would be prepared to assist in the production of 
about 460 thousand copies of a social study text book for use in Vietnamese 
schools. The cost of the production of such books in Canada would probably 
exceed a million and a half dollars. We would like to assist in this work. 
Australia is also prepared to give help in a similar project. We have not yet 
made, however, any final arrangements. 


Mr. Nespitt: There are one or two questions that I would like to ask the 
Minister arising out of his statement. The hospital units that he mentioned 
costing around 70 thousand dollars each, would they be available for civilian 
use or military use or a combination of both? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): They would be available for civilian use. We have 
not been asked nor have we considered giving military assistance of any kind. 

Mr. Nesgirt: The Minister then considers that any hospital or medical units 
of any kind would only apply to civilians of Vietnam and not to the American, 
or Australian, or New Zealand military personnel that might require treatment? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have never been asked to give that kind of 
assistance. 

Mr. NessittT: It would not be the intention of the Government to offer such 
assistance? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: Could I ask a supplementary at this point? When you 


speak of these hospital units, are you referring only to material supplies or is 
any personnel involved? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There could be personnel as well. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: Will they be Canadians? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Would they be in charge? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, it all depends on the arrangement. We 
would not object to working with Vietnamese doctors at all. 


Mr. HarkKnEss: The hospital units that you are mentioning—the 70 thousand 
dollars involved concerns the personnel is that correct? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Yes, the project would come under our external 
aid funds. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Beds, instruments and so forth? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I also indicated that we would be interesed in 
helping them with a glaucoma clinic which is badly needed. 


Mr. NEsBiTT: Would the minister consider that any medical aid which could 
be made available to the military personnel of the United States, Vietnamese or 
other armed forces, such as the South Korean, Phillipines, or Australian forces, 
that the offering of medical aid to military personnel would jeopardize our 
position on the Control Commission? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I prefer simply to say that we have not been 
asked to provide this kind of medical care for military personnel. 


Mr. NEsBitT: Would the Minister think that it might jeopardize or would 


ric poe our position on the Control Commission if such aid were made avail- 
able? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that a lot would depend on the circum- 
stances, where it was and so on. 


Mr. Nessitt: If such type of medical aid were to be made available, would 
the Minister think that it might give some encouragement to our friends in the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand, to show that we had some interest in 
what happened to their armed forces personnel there? 
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Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I think that at the present time there would be 
more interest in the United States in the efforts of Canada as a member of the 
International Control Commission to assist in trying to bring about a negotiated 
settlement. That is where at the present time the main interest, in Canadian 
policy lies, not only in the United States, but elsewhere. 


Mr. Nespitt: That may well be Mr. Minister, but are the two projects 
mutually exclusive and would the Minister not think that there has been 
considerable criticism of Canada in the United States of our failure to be of 
assistance to them. I realise that some of this criticism was perhaps not too well 
informed, but would the Minister not think that at least medical assistance and 
perhaps some military medical personnel such as army doctors and... 


@ (10:00 am.) 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I do not think that you can make foreign policy 
simply to avoid criticism. I do not think that I can amplify my reply any 
further. I am not aware that there is any substantial criticism of Canada in this 
area. I do know that the Government of the United States, as well as other 
Governments, is interested in what Canada and others are seeking to do with 
regard to trying to bring about a negotiated settlement. 


Mr. Nespitt: I agree and that is a very important aspect of it. It is my 
understanding that the Government supports the general policies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in Vietnam. Does the Minister not think that at 
least some outward and visible sign of encouragement or of moral support by 
means of medical personnel which could help treat injured and wounded mem- 
bers of the armed forces there would be of some help? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): We have gone over this two or three times, I do 
not think I can say anything more that would be helpful. 


Mr. NESBITT: One more question in that regard. Since apparently the 
Minister said that there is some difficulty, administration wise, in obtaining 
locations for medical support such as hospital units and the like, and locating 
them, has any further consideration been given to sending a small hospital ship 
to the area? There would be no trouble locating that, it could be anchored in the 
harbour. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): We have looked into the idea of a hospital ship 


not only for Vietnam but for external aid purposes generally. We have not 
found this to be a practical proposal. 


Mr. Nesspitt: Could the Minister give some indication as to why it would 
not be a practical proposal in view of the fact that the West German 
Government is sending a hospital ship, “‘The Heligoland”’, I believe is the name. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Have they decided that they are sending it? 


Mr. NEssitT: I am informed by the German Embassy that the Heligo- 
land will ship 3 thousand tons, will be completely outfitted with their 
medical personnel and will be sailing to Vietnam in the early fall of this year. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I did not know that. 


Mr. NeEssittT: I thought that in view of that perhaps that further considera- 
tion might be given; having some experience— 
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Mr.-MartTIN (Essex East): I will be glad to have this looked at again. 


Mr. Nessitr: I was just going to mention sir, that in view of previous 
experience some years ago, the idea of a hospital ship might be very practical 
indeed. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not have the details fully in my mind, but I 
do know that we did examine—not in the Vietnam context, but with the idea of 
providing health assistance to countries who are receiving external aid—we did 
look into this idea, and it was not thought to be a practical scheme. I forget the 
details at the moment. I would have to look into it again and brush up, but I 
would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Nessitt: It is difficult to understand why it would be impractical, 
particularly in that area where it is so difficult to find a place to park, so to 
speak. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): These things look very good, but if you are going 
to try to give medical assistance, let us say; to Asia— 


Mr. NEsBITT: We are talking about Vietnam at the moment. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know why you would want to do it by 
way of a medical ship. 


Mr. NEsBItT: Well, the Minister himself was pointing out there was some 
difficulty with Vietnamese authorities in finding suitable location for other 
things. This would be no problem, they could move it around from harbour to 
harbour where it might be needed to service civilians and children and the like. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I would be very surprised if that was practical in 
Vietnam at the present time. 


Mr. NESBITT: The Germans seem to think so. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am going to look into that, but that is not my 
information. 


Mr. NEssitT: I was informed of that by the German embassy only 
yesterday. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I find that you and I had some questions about 
this in the House. I cannot add anything to this. 


Mr. HARKNESS: If I might just ask a question at this point Mr. Chairman, 
what is the total estimated cost of this military and other economic aid for the 
current fiscal year, as far as Vietnam is concerned? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have about a million and a half dollars 
available. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Is that to cover whatever medical assistance might be sent 
and other economic aid? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, we would have enough funds to provide 
substantial medical aid if we could get the doctors, if we could get the 
agreement, if we could get the facilities. We have now about three projects. 
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There are the two T.B. clinics that I mentioned. I mentioned the glaucoma 
clinic, and we think that it is a very useful thing to set up there. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I have heard you setting the estimates and I wondered what 
the total estimated cost of these various things that you have mentioned might 
be? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): They could come within our allocations— 


Mr. McIntosH: I have a question on that. Would that include the cost of 
Canada’s participation on the International Control Commission? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No, that is quite a different operation, and Mr. 
Harkness advised me some time ago that he wanted to discuss that. Those 
expenditures are completely separate. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I might come back to that whenever we have the chance. 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I would be honoured. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Mr. Chairman, in the Minister’s statement of April 4th, at 
page 24, he says: 

A reconvened Geneva Conference is and remains, of course, the end 
result of the development we hope to be able to set in train, but it is not 
the first step. Indeed, I would be afraid, if we tried to make it the first 
step, that we are more likely to exhaust than to establish such influence 
as we may be able to have with the parties principally concerned in the 
Vietnam conflict. 


My question is this: In view of the lack of progress in reducing or bringing 
about an end to the conflict in Vietnam, I am wondering what influence we would 
be exhausting if we were to immediately attempt to reconvene the Geneva Con- 
ference. It would seem to me that the International Control Commission has been 
unable to enforce the 1954 Geneva agreement and has been making no progress 
in this respect, and perhaps we should try to reconvene the convention immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Allmand, I think that there is some 
confusion here about the role of the Commission and its authority. in regard to 
the calling of a conference. I wonder if I could seek to put this important 
question of yours—which is at the heart of the whole problem of course—in 
proper perspective, as I see it. 

The International Control Commission was not set up to enforce the 
agreement. That was not the purpose of these control bodies in any one of the 
three Indo-China countries. They were set up to supervise and to report on the 
extent to which the signatories, the parties concerned, lived up to the cease-fire 
agreements. That was the only purpose of the Control Commissions. They 
neither had the authority nor did they have the facility for seeking to enforce 
the agreements. They were set up as supervisory bodies charged with reporting 
on the extent to which the agreements were being adhered to, on the extent to 
which the signatories—that is, the parties concerned—lived up to the Geneva 
agreements. That was the only purpose of the Control Commissions. They 
neither had the authority, nor did they have the facility, for seeking to enforce 
the agreements They were set up as supervisory bodies to make findings and to 
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report on the extent to which the agreements were being adhered to. Now, the 
calling of a Geneva Conference to permit a discussion of the dispute in Vietnam 
is the objective to which the Government of Canada certainly is strongly 
committed. The Conference can be called at the instance of the co-chairmen, the 
co-chairmen being the Government of the United Kingdom and the Government 
of the Soviet Union. On two occasions we have joined with others in urging 
the two co-chairmen to call a conference of the Geneva powers to discuss the 
possiblity of bringing an end to the war in Vietnam, but we have not 
succeeded in persuading the Soviet Union to join with the British in the 
calling of such a conference. Mr. Wilson, the British Prime Minister, went to 
Moscow in January, and this matter was discussed again with the same results. 
Now, we have decided in Canada to look at the realities of the situation, and 
while we believe it is desirable that a conference should be called our judgment 
is that there is not going to be a Geneva Conference called in the foreseeable 
future. I regret this, but that is a fact. It is a fact based on discussions that we 
have had with all parties concerned. And it was a factor in the proposal that 
Canada made to the Government of Poland and the Government of India, our 
two colleague members on the International Control Commission. 


e (10:15 am.) 

Mr. NeEspitt: Was there unanimity amongst the Control Commission on this 
initiative? 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Well, I want to be very fair to India and Poland 
in this matter, and this is a very vital matter that we are engaged in. We have 
had full—I might say that, so there will be no misunderstanding—we have had 
very full co-operation from both Poland and India, but this is a very vital 
matter. It is not a simple matter. I was dealing with the question of the 
Conference. I do not believe, much as I would like to think the situation is 
otherwise, that it is practical to envisage that a Geneva Conference on this 
question can be called with any hope of there being anything like a full 
participation of all the parties who would be necessary to make the conference 
a useful venture. It was for this reason that we made the proposal. On April 4, I 
explained our conception of a Commission role. I do not want to go over the 
same ground again, except to say that what we had in mind and what we have 
in mind at the moment is not the calling of such a conference for the reasons that 
I stated. I say that because it is our judgment that such an appeal would not 
meet a positive response in present circumstances. The public positions of the 
parties are still too far apart to make possible a beginning of useful talks. It is 
toward the possibilities of narrowing these gaps that we have been directing our 
thinking. In a complex situation like this one, there is no magic formula which 
would result in an immediate cessation of hostilities and the beginning. of 
negotiations. The beginning of negotiations depends on the extent to which the 
parties to the conflict are prepared to negotiate, and there is no way in which 
third parties can bring them together against their will and at a time which 
they do not themselves judge to be right. 


Mr. ALLMAND: May I ask a question, Mr. Martin? Which countries do you 


think would not give a positive response to the reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference? 
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‘Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I do not believe, in view of our interest in 
this proposal that I would want to be quoted as complicating the picture. We 
are having discussions now with a number of countries, and I do not think it 
‘would be much use for me to try to apportion blame at this particular stage. i 
simply want to say that I am sure that at this point, insofar as the Vietnam 
situation is concerned, we have not reached the point where conditions are ripe 
for the calling of such a conference. It is for this reason that we have thought 
that there is a job to be done in clarifying the positions of the parties to see 
whether it might be possible to establish some element of common ground 
between them. Now, this is a process that takes time and a great deal of 
patience. We do not intend to give up because progress is slow or because 
everything does not fall into place at once. In diplomacy, things just do not 
happen that way, and we never had any expectation that they would happen 
that way. I can only say, having in mind the desirability of a Geneva 
Conference, that our discussions are continuing, and that nothing we have 
learned as a result of these discussions has discouraged us or dissuaded us that 
the Commission may not, at the right time, be able to play the sort of role 
which we believe would be possible. I have had an opportunity of reviewing 
this matter again with authorities at the United Nations, and with representa- 
tives of the Government of the United States. I discussed this matter last week 
with Mr. Harriman. I have had an opportunity of discussing this matter with 
the Soviet Union, with spokesmen for India and Poland, and with others, and I 
believe that this very difficult situation in Vietnam will be resolved only 
through some.process such as the one that we have been thinking about. It 
should not be forgotten, and must not be forgotten, that the Commission is the 
only body that has direct access to the Government in Saigon, and to the 
Government in Hanoi. We are not wedded to any particular instrument to bring 
about negotiations. Senator Mansfield the other day proposed not a Geneva type 
‘of conference, but a conference of the Asian powers along with the United 
States. We now know that this proposal is not acceptable. We would certainly 
have strongly supported that proposal if it had been accepted. It was not 
acceptable to both sides. There are some who believe that the United Nations is 
the instrument by which these conflicting sides will be brought together. I 
would like to think that was the case, but I do not believe it is the case. We now 
know from Hanoi that it is not the case. This is the view of the Secretary 
‘General of the United Nations himself, who feels that at the proper time the 
Geneva framework might be used. When we asked one of our former High 
‘Commissioners, Mr. Chester Ronning, to go to Hanoi about six weeks ago, where 
he was well received, I should like to underline that he went there not as a 
‘member of the Control Commission. The visits which he undertook were not a 
direct part of the operation which we envisage for the Control Commission in 
due course. All I can say about these visits at this time is that they were 
‘intended to explore the positions of the two governments in Vietnam without 
whose acquiescence, if not active co-operation, an eventual Commission opera- 
tion could scarcely be carried forward with any prospect of success. 


- Mr. ALLMAND: Mr. Martin, if we could convince, if the three members of 
the Commission could be convinced that the Geneva Conference is a desirable 
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goal, would not the recommendation of the three to. the co-chairmen have 
considerable influence in actively bringing about such a conference? Are we 
working on the other two members to do this, and what is their attitude? Mr. 
Faulkner asked if there was unanimous agreement among the three that this 
was a desirable goal? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I regret that at this stage, I really cannot 
discuss what the position of Poland or India is on this matter. I do not think 
that I should be pressed any further as to what they think. I simply said that I 
do not believe that the time is now ripe to call a Geneva Conference. I wish it 
were otherwise. I think a great deal of groundwork has to be undertaken. We 
are engaged in doing that. It would be easy to make an appeal to the powers to 
call a conference. We have done that at a time when we thought that appeals 
were useful. It has been made not only by Canada but by many other countries. 
It was made by the Commonwealth itself. I am satisfied, without any doubt, 
that appeals by themselves at this time will not bring about the calling of such 
a conference. 


Mr. ALLMAND: So, is it not possible that this might escalate into something 
much worse? Do we not need some new means of trying to bring about a 
settlement if the other means are not working? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East); Well, that is exactly what I have been trying to 
say for the last few minutes. We are engaged in what we believe is the only 
effective instrument to try and bring about an accommodation in this matter. 
Every effort has been made, appeals, all sorts of peace missions, intermediaries 
of various sorts. Many countries have tried. The United States in January put 
forward a resolution in the Security Council in the hope of having the United 
Nations become an effective instrument in this matter. Our own view was that 
the United States certainly had every right to bring this matter to the Security 
Council. We never felt ourselves that the United Nations could prove to be the 
instrument of bringing the parties together for the simple reason that many of 
the parties concerned, are not members of the United Nations and they would 
not heed any request. We are aware of the position of the Secretary General 
himself in this whole matter, altogether apart from the Security Council. It was 
for this reason that we decided that the International Control Commission, 
made up of three countries, with a wide body of varied world opinion behind 
the three, with a pattern of operations in Indochina now for eleven years, with 
access to the capitals of both countries, might prove to be a useful instrument; 
there might be an effective role for it to play in bringing about the kind of 
negotiations that could lead to a settlement. We have recognized that the three 
must act together. This is not the kind of a role in which only two could act, or 
one. This does not mean to say that Canada is not prepared to act alone; it does 
not mean to say that Canada is not now engaged in doing what it can as an 
individual country, because we are. But, this is a very complicated matter. 
There are many national interests involved. I can only say that our negotiations 
with India and Poland continue to revolve around a role for the Commission in 
the right circumstances at the right time. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. McIntosh, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Faulkner and Mr. 
Brewin. If Mr. Allmand has finished, we will follow the order and proceed to 
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Mr. McIntosh. Members will be free to ask questions again on the International 
Commission. 


Mr. McINTosH: Mr. Minister, at a former meeting of this Committee, you 
made a statement that if Canadian foreign policy is to have any impact, it must 
be on the future rather than on the past. I agree with that. However, I do not 
believe that we have enough history of this conflict, and I am talking as a 
Canadian citizen and this possibly was one of the reasons we tried to press you 
during the debate on your Estimates earlier this year to issue a White Paper on 
this conflict in Vietnam. Now, I am concerned with the history and how it 
affects two other members of the Commonwealth namely, Australia and New 
Zealand. Has your Department been in contact with these two other members of 
the Commonwealth as to their concern in this conflict? And I want to go just a 
step further. From other information which I have received I understand and I 
understand this—generally, that Red China has designs on the continent of 
Australia. Now, this is taken from writings of Chinese leaders and, apparently, 
someone has copies of these. I wonder if your Department has this information. 
I understand they say that they believe in these revolutionary wars and they 
will help them morally as well as materially. And, the inference is given that 
this war in Indochina at the present time is just a stepping-stone to Australia. 
Can you give us the information that you have within the Department on that, 
or any communications, between the Australian Government, the New Zealand 
Government and the Canadian Government with regard to this aspect of the 
conflict? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essx East): Mr. McIntosh, on June 10, 1965 I put on the record 
our assessment of the historical situation, as you refer to it. In January of this 
year in Parliament I did the same thing again. I think you will find in Parlia- 
ment last year there were two statements along these lines. And, we have had 
considerable discussion in this Committee about the majority report of the 
Commission in 1962 and the minority report of the Commission of February 
1965, so that we have placed on the record our analysis of this problem so far as 
we see it. Of course we are in touch with the Commonwealth countries of 
Australia and New Zealand. We have continuous consultation, of course, with 
all the Commonwealth countries all the time, on all conceivable subjects, just 
as we have on various matters with governments who have missions here in 
Ottawa. We have had very close consultation with Australia and New Zealand 
on this, I assure you, and I have placed on the record—I do not know whether it 
was in this Committee or in Hansard—I think it was in this Committee—a 
statement, an analysis of this problem, by Mr. Paul Hasluck, the Foreign 
Minister for Australia. We are very conscious of the position of the Common- 
wealth countries, and we have had discussions with these two and other 
countries about the matter that I was discussing a few moments ago in answer 
to Mr. Allmand’s question. I can say that only the day before yesterday our own 
people had discussions with a senior official from Australia’s Ministry of 
Defence. What I am anxious to have the Committee appreciate is that at the 
moment Canada, with the approval of the United Nations, of the Governments 
of the United States, of Poland, and of India, with the knowledge of other 
governments—and I am using my words as carefully as I can here—is engaged in 
an effort to try and bring about some basis for negotiations, and, I am not 
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anxious, by anything that I say, to cause this assignment to have greater 
difficulty in being realized. That is why I am sure that the Committee will 
understand why I have answered Mr. McIntosh’s question in the way I have. 

Mr. McIntosu: Mr. Chairman, I am not quite satisfied with the Minister’s 
answer. I will rephrase it so you can answer it yes or no. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not anxious at this stage to engage in the 
examination of a problem which would render difficult the role that Canada is 
now seeking to play. 

Mr. McIntosu: I only have two questions, and I will make them brief. So 
far as the Canadian Government is concerned, are we aware that Australia and 
New Zealand are concerned about the designs of Red China on— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): On the first, yes— 
Mr. McINTosSH: The answer is yes? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): On the 10th of June, 1965, I put on the record of 
this Committee a statement on the Prime Minister of New Zealand with regard 
to that government’s view, together with a statement of the Foreign Minister of 
Australia, Paul Hasluck. We are fully aware of their position. 


Mr. McIntTosuH: They are concerned about it? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Everybody is concerned, Mr. McIntosh. 
Mr. McINToSH: I mean about the designs of Red China. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I thought you were talking about the war in 
Vietnam. 


Mr. McINTOosH: No, no. Oh, no. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I thought we were talking about their participa- 
tion in the confiict in Vietnam. 


Mr. McINTosH: No. I said that we have to go back on the history of it. Now, 
have you any information that Red China has designs on New Zealand or 
Australia? 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Well, I don’t think it is a secret what the Chinese 
Government has outlined as its policy. The views of the Government of China 
are well known. 


Mr. McINTosH: So far as I am concerned it is a secret right now unless you 
tell us that you have information. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I do not think it is a secret. I think that the 
declarations of the Chinese Communist Government are well known. 


Mr. McIntosH: And that they have designs on Australia and New Zealand? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, you say designs, they have a desire, 
naturally, in one sense, they wish to see their form of life predominate and they 
have been giving encouragement to the wars of liberation designed to bring that 
about. But that is one of the reasons why there is the ANZUS Treaty and other 
groupings of power in Asia. 
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Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Minister, it is not my intention to embarrass you or to 
try to get you to say something you do not wish to. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): No, no, you are not embarrassing me. I just 
want to answer your question. 


Mr. McINTOoSH: I am just trying to get as much information as possible for 
the Canadian people on the history of this conflict. Now, you have been skating 
around my questions and actually not answering them. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think you will agree that there was a lack of 
clarity in the questions that did not bring the specific response that you are 
asking. 


Mr. McIntosu: I am trying to make it as simple asI possibly can. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): You are asking me if it is well known that China 
wants to gobble up Australia? 


Mr. McINTOSH: That is one way of wording it. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I can only repeat the intentions of the Govern- 
ment of China have been stated over and over again. They were not stated in 
those precise words. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Well, what were their intentions? 
Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Well, I ask you to read the declaration— 
Mr. McIntosu: No.— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Just a few words. I think you must realize, Mr. 
McIntosh, that foreign policy does not lend itself to simplification. 


Mr. McIntTosH: As I said before, I am not trying to embarrass you. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): You are not embarrassing me. My effort is to try 
not to embarrass you. 


Mr. McINToSH: That might be very simple and easy to do. But as I 
understand it, then, that is all the information you can give us. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): You may be interested to know that in 1954, the 
Australian Government passed an Act of Parliament to ratify the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty, and the preamble of that Act, which was 
carried unanimously, reads as follows: 

Whereas the independence and integrity of the countries and 
territories of Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific are threatened by 
the aggressive policies of international communism, and whereas those 
communist policies have already shown themselves in Korea, Indo- 
china and elsewhere by armed aggression, by armed insurrection 
assisted from without and otherwise, and whereas those communist 
policies represent a common danger to the security of Australia, and to 
the world generally, and are a violation of the principles and purposes of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


But, you and I knew that, of course, without having had it called to our 
attention by your question. 
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Mr. McINTOoSH: I may have read that some place in the paper but I did not 
get it from the Minister of External Affairs before. Thank you for your answer. 


Mr. Tuompson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to come back to two aspects of 
the immediate situation in South Vietnam at the present time. The first relates 
to the International Control Commission’s activities at the present time. Can the 
Minister inform us just what activity the I.C.C. is involved with at this time? Is 
there any effort being made to bring forth some substantive action, or is it just 
a wait-and-see situation? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You mean in respect of what? Do you mean in 
respect of the functions under the Geneva Agreement? Or in respect of its 
functions under the proposal made by Canada? 


Mr. THompson: Either one. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): They are two separate functions. 
Mr. THompson: Yes, but I am speaking of the I.C.C. generally— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I want to know exactly what you mean because 
this is a very important matter. If you are asking me about what is happening 
to the members of the body in terms of the Canadian proposal, I have already 
dealt with that to the extent that I feel I can at this time. With regard to the 
functions of the Commission, pursuant to the Geneva Agreement, the Com- 
mission obviously is not to carry out its functions as fully as it would like. 
For instance, the team sites in the north have been withdrawn at the instance of 
the Government of the north, but the Commission continues to make periodic 
visits to Hanoi. Normally the Commission is in residence in Saigon. It will be 
moving to the north very soon again, when our representative on the Com- 
mission, Mr. Victor Moore, will be in Hanoi, but it must be obvious that the 
Commission in the present state of conflict in Vietnam is not able to discharge 
its functions as it is expected under the Geneva Agreement to do. The 
Commission in Cambodia has not been very active. However, their Government 
invited the Commission there to engage in a control of the border area. The 
Commission in Laos has had a very busy time, within the past eight or nine 
months when its responsibilities have been as active as they were at any time 
before. Did you want me to give you some idea about the Commission— 


Mr. THOMPSON: I was specifically concerned as to whether or not the 
Commission, particularly our members on the Commission, are able to have any 
rapport or dialogue with responsible leaders in Cambodia and Laos, and more 
important, in North Vietnam, or is there no opportunity? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Oh yes. There is the greatest opportunity. I have 
been saying that the Commission is the only body that has access to both 
capitals. Our representative on the Commission has had, within the past seven 
weeks, two useful exchanges in Hanoi. In addition to that, Mr. Ronning, about 
six weeks ago, paid a visit to Hanoi and had discussions with the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister. Because of the frustrations that exist and the lack of 
opportunity for the Commission to discharge its Geneva Agreement functions, 
this is the raison d’étre—the reason for our belief that there is, or that there 
might be, a useful future role for the Commission in bringing about a 
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negotiated settlement. I am not saying that it is the only means of contact, but 
it is the only known means of contact with both sides. 


e (10:50 am.) 

Mr. THompson: On that basis, then, there is some justification for the 
impression that you have conveyed that what Canada is involved in has some 
hopeful objectives in mind. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not want to say anything that will 
exaggerate what could happen, but I am simply saying to you, Mr. Thompson, 
that from the beginning, we believed that a military solution of this problem 
alone was neither practicable nor desirable, and we have been convinced right 
from the beginning of the desire of the Government of the United States to 
enter into peace talks, and to enter into peace talks without pre-conditions. This 
policy of the United States was announced after the appeal that had been made 
by the seventeen unaligned nations in April of 1965. 

Realizing that it was the policy of the United States, we have tried various 
devices ourselves, alone and in concert with other countries, all to no avail. And 
it was in December last year that we began to think that the time had come 
when we might seek to ascertain if there was a role for the Commission, for the 
reasons that I have stated, and nothing that has happened has in any way 
influenced us to think that this was not a correct judgment. Whether it 
succeeds, no one can tell, but there is no hope at the United Nations, the 
possibilities of the calling of a Geneva Conference to deal with Vietnam are 
not promising, as I have indicated, the hope of calling a conference on Viet- 
nam indirectly by discussing Cambodia, the problems of guaranteeing the 
borders of Cambodia or a conference on Laos for the same indirect purpose—all 
of these have led nowhere. There have been discussions in the United Nations. 
They have led nowhere. And it was after preparing the ground carefully that 
we have put forward the view that while there is no authority in the Geneva 
Agreement for this kind of role for the Commission, it seems to us very strongly 
that it would be a great waste if these three countries, with their experience in 
Indochina over a period of eleven years could not be used to try to bring about 
the beginning, or to explore, as a body, the possibilities of ascertaining whether 
there is a basis for negotiation. We continue to believe that this is a constructive 
course to take. We are supported in this, I assure you, on a very wide front. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Minister one or two 
questions in regard to the present situation as it is in Vietnam now. I believe 
reports would indicate that there is a deteriorating situation; first of all, because 
of the Buddhists and, their struggle with the Government, the growing anti- 
American attitude; the slow-down in ground warfare and also the escalation in 
the last few days of the air war as it relates specifically to North Vietnam. Then 
there was a report of the growing strength of the insurgency movements in 
North Thailand. All of these enter into the current picture of the last week. 

The Minister has informed us that he has, in recent days, been in 
consultation with Averell Harriman, that he has been in constant contact with 
the Secretary General of the U.N., and with the Secretary of State of the 
United States. Can he inform us whether or not this situation is in any way 
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changing American policy? Are there any new developments as it relates to the 
American effort there, that throw any light on the situation or on U.N. policy? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I find that a very difficult question to answer in 
the terms in which it is put. According to the best information available to me, 
for instance, the B-52 attacks have been directed at the lines of communication 
which are known to be used by the North Vietnamese in sending men and 
supplies to South Vietnam. I have in mind specifically the Mu Gia Pass, which is 
one of the important entrances to the Ho Chi Minh trail running down through 
Laos. As far as targets for U.S. aerial attacks are concerned, there is no 
evidence thus far of any new departures in United States policy. There have 
been recent strikes against the power plant outside Haiphong, but this target 
was struck some months ago. Similarly, the recent strikes on the missile site, 
some distance outside Hanoi, do not seem to reflect any new military decisions, 
although it would appear that some of these sites may be somewhat closer to 
Hanoi than those that have been hit before. 

I was interested in the comments made a few days ago by the Deputy 
Defence Secretary of the United States, Mr. Vance, when he was asked about 
United States military action in the vicinity of Hanoi. 

He is reported to have said, ‘‘We have been attacking targets in the Hanoi 
area, military targets, bridges, roads, and that type of target, for a considerable 
period of time. It certainly does not mean that we are going to attack Hanoi.” 
That is the statement that is reported and attributed to Mr. Vance. I do not 
know that I can say much more in answer to that question. 


Mr. THompson: Is there any danger of a further political upheaval or 
breakdown as far as the Vietnamese government is concerned? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know that I can deal with or give you 
any satisfactory information on the situation. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Martin would comment on a 
statement at page 19 of the evidence on April 14. I think perhaps what he said 
is capable of misunderstanding. He said: “I also believe we are unlikely to 
achieve anything useful by a policy of denunciation which is sometimes being 
urged on the government by those who take issue with our position.” I know 
the Minister chooses his words very carefully, and I wondered if he drew a 
distinction between a policy of denunciation and a policy of moderate and 
reasoned disagreement with the policies of the United States. You were not 
referring to criticisms of certain policies of the United States similar to those 
made by distinguished Americans, were you, in this context of policy? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. I was dealing there in the remarks that I 
made—and I hope Mr. McIntosh did not misunderstand me—with my answer to 
his question. I was saying that I was trying to avoid being drawn into a 
situation that was not going to help what Canada is seeking to do in its © 
particular initiative. That is what I had in mind. 


Mr. BREwIn: I think you do recognize that it is possible for Canadians as 


well as for Americans to disagree in pretty good faith with American policy and 
to say so. 
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Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Oh, I think there is no finer demonstration of 
democratic freedom than the great debates that have been taking place in the 
United States itself. I think the United States has given to the world the finest 
example of democracy in action in the way in which, in the face of the heavy 
responsibilities that attend that nation and its government, there has continued 
to take place in its Congress, the kind of debate that has taken place. 


Mr. Brewin: Presumably in Canada we have exactly the same, or similar 
freedom to have differences of opinion. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. BREWIN: Well, then, if I may go on with the questions on to the general 
situation, I noticed the other day that there was a reference by, I think, 
Kenneth Younger in an article, to the war in Vietnam as bedevilling the whole 
world relationship, in connection with, I think he said the non-dissemination 
proposals and treaties and discussions, and in particular the U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. 
relationship. Would you agree with that? Is it a fair description of what is 
happening as a result of the continuation of this war—the bedevilment of the 
relationships between the different great powers? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I don’t know that I would use Mr. 
Younger’s words exactly. I know Mr. Younger’s point of view. Undoubtedly if 
the conflicts of the world were reduced to a minimum, it would encourage a 
greater measure of agreement between the most powerful nations in the world 
at the present time; but I want to say that in spite of the war in Vietnam, I am 
somewhat optimistic about the possibility of some agreement in the Eighteen- 
Power Disarmament Committee, but there is no doubt that the war in Vietnam 
and all of its involvement renders more difficult the solution of international 
problems in particular areas. There is no doubt about that. 


Mr. Brewin: I wonder, Mr. Martin, if you would agree with this proposi- 
tion—I think you have said this before, and I think we would all agree—that the 
ending of this war is not likely to some out of the military success of either side, 
but is more likely to result, and can perhaps only result, from negotiations. Is 
that your view? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That is my view, and that is also the view of the 
Government of the United States as declared by that government. 


Mr. BREWIN: Well, then, is it the problem about fruitful negotiations that 
either one side to the conflict, or the other, insists upon unacceptable pre-condi- 
tions before they will enter into any negotiations? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, at the present time, on the basis of the 
fourteen points put forward by the Government of the United States, the five 
points put forward by the Viet Cong, the four points put forward by Hanoi, I 
think there is some basis for your statement, but I do not think that this should 
preclude negotiations that could examine whether or not there is a basis for 
negotiations on these very points. 


Mr. BREWIN: Would it be possible to reduce or refine or change some of 
these pre-conditions to the point that negotiation then becomes possible? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): In the case of the United ila there are no 
pre-conditions— 
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Mr. BREwIN: Well, if this is so, I noticed that Senator— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): —except presence of the United States forces 
until such time as the situation has improved. 


Mr. BREWIN: Perhaps you could elucidate for me, then, something on that, 
which perhaps, I misunderstood. Senator Robert Kennedy, I understand, in the 
Foreign Relations Committee, made a statement in reply to questions which 
suggested that it was necessary, in order that the negotiations be fruitful, to 
recognize that the so-called National Liberation Front did control part of the 
country and might form part of some interim government while negotiations 
went on. Has this view been expressed by the American Government, or is this 
just Senator Kennedy’s suggestion? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not aware of Senator Kennedy’s sugges- 
tions. I would like to look at them before I commented on them. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Martin, you say you are not aware of his suggestions. 
Might I ask you if it is your understanding that the American Government has 
expressed, or does express, any willingness to see some representatives of the 
National Liberation Front as part of an interim government? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I say first of all, so that there will be no 
misunderstanding with regard to your previous observation, that the position 
of the Government of the United States is that it is prepared to negotiate without 
any pre-conditions. This was the essence of the appeal made by the unaligned 
powers in April of last year, and this was accepted by President Johnson and 
has continued to be the policy of the United States. I have made a qualification 
by saying that, of course, there was a pre-condition, and that is that the United 
States Forces proposed to stay in Vietnam until there had been a settlement of 
the problem. But, with that exception, there are no pre-conditions. 

Now, I am not in a position to say what the policy of the Government of 
the United States will be with regard to the representation of the Viet Cong. 
The position of the Viet Cong at any future negotiating table has, of course, 
been the subject of considerable public discussion. I myself do not believe that 
it is a key issue at this stage in the sense that negotiations would begin 
to-morrow, if only the United States accepted the Viet Cong as an independent 
participant in a conference such as is proposed by the other side. What seems to 
stand in the way of a conference is not this. It is the very wide gap which 
separates the positions of the various parties on the fourteen points and on the 
four, and on the five points of the Viet Cong. 


Mr. BREWIN: Could you tell us in outline—I know you would not want to go 
into detail—what does separate the parties and their differences. I mentioned 
what Senator Kennedy mentioned. 


Mr. MartTINn (Essex East): Well, the North has indicated that it has four 


conditions that must be accepted. I do not know whether you want me to read 
them. 


Mr. BREWIN: You do not need to, Mr. Martin, because I am familiar with 
them. But I want to ask you: Is there complete rigidity on those four conditions 
or have the explorations of our government and those of the International 
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Control Commission—led to the belief that there might be some modification of 
those four conditions? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Now we get into territory in which you must 
recognize I have to be very careful. This is the area that I think has to be 
carefully explored. I believe that the differences in the various positions are not 
necessarily as rigid as they appear, and that the conditions and the timing when 
some of these conditions are to be implemented are very important. It is for 
this, among other reasons, that I feel that a mild and informal sort of probing 
by a body such as the Commission might be able to play a very great part. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Martin, you have mentioned before—I think you men- 
tioned it on April 4—the fact that Mr. Ronning, a very distinguished Canadian, 
was in Hanoi, and I know he has had a lot of experience, particularly in the 
East, and that you once, I think, told Mr. Nesbitt in the House in answer to a 
question that he was not at that stage, if I recall the words right, available as a 
witness before this Committee. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): No, no, he would not be available at this stage. 


Mr. Brewin: Not at the present stage. Would he be available at a future 
stage? Because I am sure he could throw some light on the— 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I would hope that the time would be when Mr. 
Ronning could come to the Committee, but beyond that, at this stage, I do not 
want to say anything. 


Mr. BREWIN: Perhaps you could let the Chairman know if he does become 
available, because I am sure the members of the Committee would very much 
like to hear from Mr. Ronning. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would hope that developments would take 
place to make that possible. This will depend on the events in the future. 


Mr. BREWIN: Just one further question. Have you any information for the 
Committee on the proposed elections in South Vietnam? We are all aware, and I 
think you referred to it before, of the number of disturbances in South Vietnam 
that made the condition of the military government there somewhat in doubt. 
Have you any knowledge as to whether these are to be genuine elections? Are 
_ they to be carried out and in your view are they likely to change the situation 
in South Vietnam at all? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I have no reason to believe that the elections 
would change the situation in a manner that would affect the presence of 
United States forces in that country. 

Mr. BREWIN: You understand that the election will proceed? There is no 
international body involved— 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Just a minute, Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. Brewin: Is it your understanding that conditions in South Vietnam are 
such as to make some sort of election meaningful? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Yes, I think so. I think that in itself the 
democratization of the situation there meets with popular approval and demand, 
and there is to be a commission set up to establish the conditions under which 
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the elections will be held, and to guarantee that it will be a free election. This is 
what I understand to be the situation. 


Mr. Brewtn: Can you tell us anything about who controls the commission? 
Is it the present military authorities, or— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot tell you. I am just giving you the 
benefit of our despatches: I suppose the exact composition of the commission 
will be a matter to be negotiated between the various parties in the South—the 
Buddhists, the Catholics, and others. 


Mr. Brewin: Is it feasible to intrude in the elections in parts of the country 
which, we understand, are under the control of the Viet Cong? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know. 
Mr. BREWIN: That is all. 


Mr. Harkness: Mr. Martin, there is a good deal of confusion, I think, in the 
minds of Canadians generally as to the exact functions of the International 
Joint Commission in Vietnam. You noted in your presentation at our first 
meeting that the Geneva Agreements had set up the Commission, but that they 
did not confer on it the powers which legally would enable it to arbitrate or 
settle disputes, which is something which, I think, a lot of people did not realize 
previously and probably don’t still, but nevertheless you have now made that 
point clear. Now, could you tell us what exactly are the functions which the 
Commission is supposed to perform in Vietnam? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In Vietnam and Laos, the main function of the 
Commission, generally, is the carrying out of investigations of reported breaches 
of the agreements, which the Commission are supervising. That is revealed in 
the nature of the majority report of 1962 and in the 1965 minority report, but 
as I told Mr. Allmand, the Commission is not there as an enforcing body. It has 
neither the authority nor the military personnel nor the power to carry out such 
a function. It is just there as a presence—an international presence—to report on 
the way in which the Agreement is being carried out by the parties to it. We 
proposed that the three members of the Commission, serving as a Commission 
body, might undertake the function of trying to carry on a probe with the 
parties that might lead to a negotiated settlement. We were told at one point, I 
may say, by one of the great powers that was engaging in a friendly discussion 
with us about the matter; “‘But there is no authority in the Geneva agreement 
for the three countries to assume this role. And we acknowledge this at once; but 
our proposal was simply this, that here is a Commission made up of three mem- 
bers with this access; why would it not be useful for these three countries, sit- 
ting as a body to exercise whatever function they could trying to bring about a 
negotiated settlement. Surely no one was going to allow legalism to stand in the 
way of bringing about the possible role that was being envisaged for the com- 
mission. And I may say that no country has taken the position that there was 
probably not a potential role worth examining simply because it has not been 
entrusted to us, with formal authority, under the agreement. 


@ (11:25 am.) 


The point is that the Commission’s chief purpose or function there was to 
report on breaches of the agreement. Now is it carrying out that function at the 


_— 
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present time, or can it carry out that function? It cannot carry it out fully by 
any means. 


Mr. HARKNESS: You cannot carry it out by any means. As I mentioned 
about a year and a quarter ago, the government of the North, for allegedly 
security reasons, and security reasons in so far as the Commission was 
concerned, asked for the withdrawal of the key sites; obviously they are not 
carrying out the job there. There are many other areas where obviously 
because of the conflict they cannot carry out their full functions, but they are 
carrying out their functions to the extent that the particular situation permits. 

Now I might like to deal with that. This brings me to the matter which I 
raised when we were discussing the matter in the House as to whether it is 
worth while in keeping the number of personnel there whose function really is 
to close check on these control teams. The control teams are not able to operate 
and therefore what is really the purpose of maintaining the number of 
personnel there which we are maintaining seeing that they are not able to carry 
out the functions for which they are there. The only functions that they are still 
carrying out as far as I can see, Mr. Chairman, is to some extent to act as a 
channel of communication between Hanoi and Saigon and to maintain some 
contact with North Vietnam which was not supposed to be their function at all 
but this seems to be the only thing which they are usefully doing at the present 
time. And under these circumstances could this not be done by Mr. Moore and 
one or two other people and the military personnel and others who are 
engaged in these control teams be more usefully employed in other activities. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that that is an understandable comment 
for you to make and I would like to deal with it. I think that the fact that the 
Commission has had this access is something that must be underlined as being 
very important, in view of our desire shared by so many others to see a 
negotiated settlement. We do not want in any way to impair the usefulness of 
this and I know that you do not want that to happen. You say: But is it 
necessary to maintain the personnel that is there now to do this job? 

In the first place, I think I would like to give the personnel. You had asked 
me this earlier. On the Vietnam Commission there are: fifteen civilians, 
comprising three foreign service officers and twelve foreign service employees; 
forty-five military personnel, made up of twenty-four military officers and 
twenty-one N.C.O.s. Mr. Churchill is excited, but when he hears what the other 
countries have, he will understand that these things always must be examined 
not a priori but a posteriori. On the Laos commission there are— 


An hon. MEMBER: That means it is just where they are sitting. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You are entitled to take whatever meaning 
you like from that. 

An hon. MEMBER: Posteriore! 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): On the Laos Commission, there are eight 
civilians including three foreign service officers; I am going to tell you what 
they are doing. I am surprised at you, Mr. Nesbitt, you of all men, you oe 
what they are doing there. You had more to do with this than I had. 
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Mr. Nessitt: I certainly do not know— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The Laos Commission has eight civilians com- 
prising three foreign service officers, and five foreign service employees; twenty 
military personnel comprising twelve military officers, and eight NCO’s. 

In Cambodia, there are four civilians: one foreign service officer and three 
foreign service employees. In Cambodia, there are no military personnel 
assigned permanently to this commission. There is a request now, I may say, 
that we are now examining for transfers and intertransfers from the commis- 
sion in Vietnam to Cambodia to meet a particular situation that we may have to 
face. Our people out there are very much opposed to doing this. These statistics 
represent a substantial commitment of Canadian military and civilian person- 
nel, but our position is not out of line with the Indian and Polish delegations. 

In the Vietnam commission, for example, the Indian delegation comprises 
three civilian officers, and twenty-five military officers. This does not include 
the delegation NCO’s, nor other personnel required because of the special Indian 
responsibility—in communications, finances and administration—as the adminis- 
tering power of the commission as a whole. The Polish delegation in Vietnam 
consists of six civilian officers, eighteen military officers and an additional staff 
of about twelve civilian interpreters. 

In Laos, the comparative strength of the three delegations in terms of 
military officers is as follows: Canada, ten with the delegation and two with the 
secretariat; India, thirteen with the delegation, five with the secretariat; Poland, 
eight with the delegation, one with the secretariat. 

I should point out that the Polish delegation in Laos is currently rotating 
its military officers and when this has been completed its officer strength will be 
brought up to a total of sixteen. 

In Cambodia, the commission is small. The Canadian delegation there 
consists of only civilian officer and a clerical staff of three. There are no 
Canadian military personnel in Cambodia at the moment. They are seconded to 
the Cambodian commission from our establishment elsewhere but it may be 
difficult for us to do this from the Vietnam group, for reasons that I will in 
due course indicate. 

Now, we made reductions in the size of the Canadian military commitment 
in Vietnam about a year ago, following the withdrawal of the commission’s 
teams from North Vietnam at the latter’s insistence and we are now looking 
whether or not further personnel reductions can be made. 

In order to determine whether or not the personnel is excessive, I think we 
have to look at some of the division of responsibilities. In the Vietnam 
commission, the Canadian officer personnel are employed in the following way. 
The Commissioner, Mr. Moore, who succeeded Blair Seaborn, has an advisory 
and operations staff of two civilian officers and five military officers including 
the Senior Military Adviser who happens to be Brigadier Danby, and who is the 
deputy. These staff members are responsible for advising the Commissioner and 
for reporting to Ottawa on all aspects of the Canadian government’s respon- 
sibilities in Vietnam. And I would say this, that outside of NATO, I do not 
suppose that there are as many messages being communicated as there are from 
this particular area involving all kinds of questions. 
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These involve analysis of reports and preparation of material relating to 
cases being considered by the Commission. On order to do so, however, it is 
necessary to follow closely local developments, both political and military, since 
no Commission problem can be isolated from the political and military situation 
in Vietnam as a whole. I need not point out that we have no diplomatic mission 
there. The personnel is engaged in doing, in addition to its own work, the kind 
of work that normally would be carried out by diplomatic missions, contacts 
with ambassadors and all sorts of responsibilities that are being imposed on the 
delegation because of the current situation. 

On the administration side, the Canadian delegation comprises six officers, 
all of them military. These six comprise the commanding officer, the medical 
officer whose professional services are available to all Canadians serving in 
Indochina, and a paymaster, who, while assigned to Saigon, performs 
certain services for military personnel in Laos as well. The three remaining 
officers perform a variety of functions relating to rotation of team site officers, 
and other staff movements including arrangements with the Commission’s 
chartered air line which provides a necessary link between all three Indochina 
Commissions and regular access to Hanoi. They also look after local transporta- 
tion, and the provision of accommodation, all in co-operation with the local 
authorities in Vietnam. 

Canada also fills one of the three Deputy Secretary-General positions on 
the Commission’s Secretariat. This officer is in charge of all of the Commission’s 
operational responsibilities. He reports directly to the Indian Secretary-General 
rather than to the Canadian Commissioner. 

Finally, there are the 12 teamsite officers to man the Commission’s team. 
These are located at Hanoi where there are 2 positions, at Saigon, and at Gio 
Linh, at the demilitarized zone where there are 2 positions, and they are located 
at Danang, Qui Nhon, Nha Trang and Vung Tau. We have to be represented in 
all these teamsites. 

Teamsite duty is on a rotational basis. Extra officers—that is 12 for 9 
positions—are required to provide for rotation time, leave, special investigations, 
briefing and debriefing in Saigon between teamsite assignments. That is the 
situation in Vietnam. 

In Laos, much the same pattern applies. I do not think I will have to go 
into all the details. I have made inquiries and I am told that this is the 
minimum personnel that is required. And I could give you the cost. 


Mr. Harkness: The point is this. You have these 12 teamsite officers, but 
these teams are not able to do anything at the present time. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): But they have a duty to perform. 


Mr. HARKNESS: They had a duty to perform when the thing was set up, but 
the way the situation has developed in Vietnam they are no longer, as you said 
yourself, just a short time ago, able to perform this function, which they are 
supposed to perform, but there are reported breaches in the agreement and so 
on—there has been a constant continuous breach, and so forth. There is a war 
going on there at the present time, and therefore these people are not perform- 
ing the function they were sent in for, and as far as I can see, it is just a com- 
plete waste of time and effort and money to maintain them there. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot agree, Mr. Harkness, I said they were 
not able to perform their full functions, and they are not. They are not able to 
perform their full functions, they were not even able to perform their full 
functions before the conflict was intensified but for other reasons. Nevertheless, 
under the assignment that they have accepted they must engage to the extent 
that they can, in reporting on what is transpiring and at these twelve key sites, 
they are reporting on what is happening. We cannot, as a country, it seems to 
me, having accepted the responsibility in 1954, take a position different from 
Poland and India and say, “‘because we are not able to perform our functions 
fully, we are going to withdraw our personnel.” We cannot take that position. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Why can’t we? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, because we cannot; it would be contrary to 
the Geneva Agreement, contrary to our acceptance, and contrary to the 
tradition that Canada has maintained, in any international commitment we have 
assumed. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Have you discussed with India and Poland the matter of 
doing away with these team-site officers who are performing no useful func- 
tion? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have had discussions with them all on this, 
and I can assure you that all three countries take the view that having accepted 
this responsibility, we must carry on as we are doing. Let me say, that at one 
time—I think I said this to the Committee last year—because of difficulties on the 
Commission that had nothing to do with the war, I wondered whether or not we 
might vacate this position. We gave consideration to that. I am satisfied that I 
was wrong at that time in the view that I took, that I was taking. I am sure 
now, and certainly in the light of the initiative that I had been talking about 
earlier, that it would have been regrettable if we had taken that course, but I 
am sure that we have got to carry on as we are for the time being. 


Mr. HarKnESsS: Mr. Martin, I interrogated a considerable number of the 
military officers who served in Vietnam, and I think I can say that without 
exception every one of them to whom I talked who had returned from Vietnam, 
was of the opinion that to a very large extent, he had been wasting his time 
during the time that he was there, and not performing any very worth while 
function. I think also everybody certainly that I have talked to who has been 
posted to this Commission in Vietnam, has been of the opinion that anything 
useful that might be carried on there, could be done by probably about a tenth 
of the number of personnel who are presently employed in that way. It would 
seem to me only reasonable, under the circumstances which exist, that we 
should cut down the number of personnel to some reasonable proportion. 
Partly, this Commission of course, and the numbers, feed on themselves—it is an 
example of Parkinson’s law. Because you have the number of people that you 
have there, you have to have paymasters, you have to have administrative 
officers and various people along these lines. If you had what I would consider 
sufficient personnel, say five or six, to carry on the only real function they can 
carry on, which is to keep in touch with the situation, to keep open a line of 
communication to Hanoi you would not need all of these administrative 
personnel, such as paymasters and people along that line. For the life of me, I 
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cannot see that this would not be the reasonable thing to do. If the matter were 
actively pursued with the Indians and Poles, I would be surprised if they would 
not be of somewhat the same opinion. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): You speak as a man with some experience, and I 
respect this experience. Your views will undoubtedly come to the attention of 
others and it will be noted, but I have gone into this. I am satisfied that 
substantially this personnel commitment, for the reasons I have indicated, has 
got to be maintained. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I think the situation here is somewhat the same as the 
instance we saw in the papers a while ago of the two soldiers who were posted 
at some point in London, to hold the Duke of Wellington’s horse when he had to 
dismount. I think that is the situation as far as a lot of the personnel in this 
Vietnam Commission are concerned. They were posted there some years ago to 
discharge a function which existed at that time. That function has now 
disappeared, but they are still posted there. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think I had better, in fairness to personnel 
there, deal with your understandable condemnation and the suggestion you 
made, we are in there by virtue of an international agreement. We have 
accepted an international responsibility. It is costing considerable money to 
maintain this commitment, but we are doing it and I believe we have the duty 
to continue to do it. Our personnel is comparable as I have indicated, with our 
two colleague countries and we could not effect reductions without the closest 
examination being made by the two co-chairmen to whom reports of action are 
made. These men are there to do a job which may not be capable of being done 
at a particular moment, but the international commitment is such, it seems to 
me, that they must be ready. They must be endowed with the capacity to 
discharge the function. The situation is a very serious one. It could lead to an 
extension of the conflict and Canada, it seems to me, must not do anything that 
is going to reduce its commitment, or to put it in a position not to be able to 
discharge its role fully if the opportunity arises. About the views of the men 
who have been there—I don’t agree. I have talked to personnel. I talked to one 
last night, because I knew of your interest in this problem. I am satisfied that 
the country and the cause of international co-operation owes all of the 
Canadian military and civilian personnel who have served on these Commis- 
sions, a great debt of gratitude. I am not suggesting that you have not, but I 
want to make this statement because what Mr. Harkness has said will go about 
and around. I am satisfied that both our civilian and our military personnel on 
these Commissions have rendered a very great service in the role that Canada 
has assumed in Indochina. In the Department of External Affairs—I don’t know 
_- what the percentage is—right from the Under-Secretary down, there are many 
officers who have served under the greatest sacrifices and difficult conditions as 
you know, and some have come back very ill as a result of their service there. 
_ This has applied to soldiers, too. Now I am not trying to suggest, Mr. Harkness, 
that your examination of this is irresponsible—I am not suggesting that at all. I 
- just wanted to outline my belief that, while they are not all able to perform 
- their functions fully, in view of the arrangement, the commitment, I don’t think 
that the suggestion that they are not performing any useful purpose there can 


be substantiated. 
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Mr. HARKNESS: I used that just a little while ago—a moment ago—that they 
had to be ready, ready for what? And furthermore if you think the situation is 
going to, at some time in the future, get back to the point where these control 
teams could operate satisfactorily, there is no need with present means of 
communication of keeping them sitting there is Vietnam to be ready to go ahead 
with those things. With the air transport which exists at the present time, they 
could be there within 48 hours anyway. The idea of keeping that number of 
personnel there, most of them, in effect, doing nothing useful so that they will 
be ready for some future thing is not reasonable. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would not agree that they are not doing 
something useful. Even if they were there just observing or waiting for the 
opportunity for more effective observation, I would not say that they were there 
doing nothing. They are there at these various sites, with their opposite 
numbers from Poland and from India, and what you are suggesting is that the 
Canadians should withdraw from these team sites. I can not agree with that. 


Mr. McIntosH: May I ask a supplementary question. Mr. Minister, you said 
that the Control Commission are not able to perform their full function. You 
also said that the future value of the Commission would be the unblocking of 
channels. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): This is so important, Mr. McIntosh, you are now 
confusing the role of the Commission under the agreement with the role which 
Canada has proposed for the Commission members in respect of another matter 
altogether, namely, the promoting of a negotiated settlement in the war in 
Vietnam. The latter proposal is so important. I hope there will be no confusion 
between what Mr. Harkness and I have been discussing, and our proposals. 


Mr. McINTOSH: This is what I have been trying to get straightened out, if 
possible. Let me finish my question. I did not get to the question. You also made 
another statement, you said the volume of the reports that you are receiving 
here in Canada, is second only to those of NATO. Now, my question is: is this 


information necessary to Canada, and who should this control team of ours be 


reporting to, in the first place? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): They report to me as Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 


Mr. McINtTOosuH: All to you. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): It comes to the Department and we have— 
Mr. McINTOSH: That is not their function of being in Indo-China? 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): It certainly is their function. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Who set up the control Commission in the first place? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): It was set up by the Geneva powers. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Should they not report to the Geneva powers? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): They do report to the Geneva powers, but each 
country reports to the Government which it represents. 


Mr. McInTosH: Besides reporting to the Geneva powers? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Certainly, the Indians report to the foreign 
minister of India, the Poles report to the foreign minister of Poland, and the 
Canadian reports to the Minister in charge. 

Mr. McINToOsH: In other words the three countries that have representation 
on that Commission have more detailed information than any other country 
concerned with this conflict? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Not concerned with this conflict, concerned with 
the discharge of the role of the Commission under the Geneva Agreement of 
1954. 

Mr. McINtTosH: What I am trying to get at is, under a normal function, 
would they not report direct to the powers concerned, rather than to the 
countries, which in my opinion, would be a secondary function, and now you 
are saying that their secondary function has become a major function. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I do not understand. 


Mr. McInTosH: What I am getting at is it necessary for all these reports 
that you are talking about, is it second only to the reports that you receive from 
NATO coming to Canada? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I assure you it is necessary. 


Mr. McInNtTosH: And you would be getting a similar number of reports if 
they were doing the function that they were set up to do— 

Mr. MartIn (Essex East): The reports that come to me do not come from all 
of the personnel. They come from our representative on the Commission, but he 
reports generally on the operations of the Commission as well as on many other 
things. 

Mr. McIntTosH: And it is necessary to have that number of personnel in 
Indochina so he can get the information to report to you? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): For the reasons I stated, yes, and to discharge 
international commitments. 


Mr. BREWIN: Could I just ask a supplementary? 
Mr. CHURCHILL: I have been waiting here for quite a while, about 23 hours. 


Mr. BREWIN: I will be first, Mr. Churchill, and it is on this very point. It is 
just the one question. Mr. Martin, is it your view, I gathered it was, that the 
peace keeping function or a possible conciliation function that you see in the 
International Joint Commission is linked with the maintenance of the other 
supposed functions under the Geneva Agreements, and that you cannot carry 
out the conciliation function unless you maintain the machinery of the control 
commission? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): No, not necessarily. My response to Mr. Harkness 
arose out of the commitment that we have to the Geneva powers to carry on a 
dual job of reporting. We could persist in the proposition that we have put to 
Poland and to India and to other countries, regardless of the military personnel 
that we have at the team sites or at the centre. They are two distinct functions 
altogether. 
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Mr. BREWIN: If they are distinct functions is it not a fact that the reporting 
function as such has long ago ceased to have any significance whatever? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, by no means. There is the obligation under 
the Geneva agreement to report on violations of the agreement, and this is done 
continuously. I tabled a Laos Commission report last December and there will 
be others. The Commissions and their advisory staffs are our main sources of 
first hand information and assessment of all aspects of the situations in the 
three countries. We have to rely on the reports we receive from these posts, on 
military, political and economic matters in forming our assessments of what is 
happening and in formulating Canadian policy. 

With regard to staffing the teamsites, we have to be ready to go back; our 
position with both the government at Saigon and the government at Hanoi is 
that we feel that we have to have team sites at certain places. Some of these 
have been vacated but the position of the Commission is that it should be 
allowed to go back to these team sites to discharge its functions more complete- 


ly. 

Mr. HARKNESS: What do these people do at these teamsites at the present 
time? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I can give you an example. In 1956, I went to 
Indochina myself. 


Mr. HARKNESS: We are not talking about 1956—we are talking about 1966. 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): This is the same kind of situation. 
Mr. HARKNESS: No, it is not. There is a great difference. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I think perhaps I am the only Minister that has 
ever seen a teamsite in operation. I went to different states and I went to Laos, 
and I saw one of the teamsites, I spent two days with them, away in the Laotian 
hills, on one side were the forces of the Royal Government and on another 
hillside, were the Pathet Lao. 

There was no action at all during that time, it was very good for me that 
there was not. But will anyone say that because the personnel of the teamsite 
was inactive, that it was not performing a very important function. Its very 
presence was an important function, and that was at a time when there was 
fighting going on, very severe fighting in Laos. The situation is a simple one, Mr. 
Harkness. They are there by virtue of an international commitment from which 
we cannot honourably, in my judgment, withdraw. You say there are too many 
people. We say, we do not think there are too many. Is that it? 


Mr. HARKNESS: I asked the question, what do the 9 teamsites do at the 
present time? Take the one at Nha Trang, I think you mentioned. Here is Nha 
Trang, there is an area under the control, at the present time, of American 
troops and they are holding a perimeter around there and they are constantly 
making forays into Viet Cong held territory, and the Viet Cong are doing the 
reverse. What does the team on that site do? What particular useful purpose do 
they serve? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I will tell you what they do. On that particular 
site there have been charges, I had better not identify the dates, of infiltrations 
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from certain sources,.made by one side against the other and they are now in 
the process of examining, under the most. difficult circumstances, whether these 
infiltrations have taken place and if they have taken place, this would be 
contrary to the Geneva sah biamake 


e@ (11:55 che 

Mr. HARKNESS: The whole thing is contrary to the Geneva Agreement. This 
is accepted, but these various infiltrations from one side to the other are reported 
in the papers every day by the American correspondents and other correspond- 
ents who were there. I cannot see any useful purpose that the team plays in 
reporting these again. a 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is a difference between a report by a 
journalist to the world, and a report by an international body established for 
that purpose to the co-chairman of the Geneva powers. They are quite different 
kinds of reporting. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I do not know how long the Committee is going to 
continue. The Minister has pretty well talked me out of my questions. How long 
are we going to continue? 

The CHAIRMAN: As I understand it, you would be the last member to ask 
questions. No others have signified their intention to ask questions. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Would it be wise next time to have a clock in front of the 
Minister so that he would have the same information as we have when we are 
sitting here as to the lapse of time. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Perhaps you could tell me. Could we not finish 
Vietnam now? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I do not mind sitting here a few minutes longer. 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Could we do that now? 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions besides those of Mr. Church- 
ill? If Mr. Churchill is the last one, perhaps we can finish Vietnam today. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have one or two other questions. 
Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Let us do it now. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are we agreed to continue? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I will make my questions briefer than I had intended. 
First, I would like to say that the Minister has been completely unconvincing 
with regard to the activities of our representation on the International Control 
Commission in Vietnam. I think it is absolutely ridiculous keeping all those 
military personnel there when the Minister of National Defence in this country 
is suffering a steady loss of military personnel every day. I do not see that they 
perform any useful function, and they are subjected to living conditions which 
are not the best in the world as the Minister has mentioned. They suffer from 
serious diseases. Why should they be subjected to that when there is no real 
- function for them to perform at the present time. I do not accept the Minister’s 
statement as being convincing with regard to this operation. I think he should 

review it again. I want to ask a second question. - 
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Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): May I just make one comment, Mr. Churchill. If 
I thought that I could convince you on most things, I woutd be the most 
surprised man in the world. But I simply want to say this to you. The 
Commission acts on complaints as these relate to breaches of the Geneva 
Agreement and these cover in turn the use of territory of one party for acts of 
hostility against the other, the introduction of, either overt or covert of military 
personnel, infiltration either overt or covert of arms, equipment and military 
personnel. The Commission acts on the basis of investigations conducted by it, 
and by its teams on the ground. We feel that this personnel is needed. You and 
Mr. Harkness say no. 


Mr. HARKNESS: That is right. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know, but we can argue this endlessly. 
That is your position. If you want us to review it again, we will continue the 
argument. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Your are the one continuing the argument. I just made my 
statement. You are continuing the argument. I tell the minister he is not 
convincing a great many people in this country either. Although the condition of 
the International Control Commission was recognized and understood several 
years ago, and he gave us an example, there is a war going on in South Vietnam, 
and the Commission obviously cannot operate when there is a war going on. It 
is nonsense to suggest to us that they are reporting on infiltrations when there 
is a war on. There is a conflict raging there of major importance. 


Mr. MaArTIn (Essex East): What you are saying in effect—I do not mean that 
you intend this—notwithstanding the difficulties, Canada should not. continue in 
the face of great difficulties to discharge an international responsibility which it 
accepted eleven years ago. That is what you are saying, and I cannot ages with 
that conclusion, and I do not agree. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Minister uses the guarded language of diplomacy when 
he is talking for general consumption, but when he speaks to me, he gets right 
down to the proper level. I am not saying that at all. I want the Minister to 
know that, as I said in the past, ‘‘all right, let us maintain our position on the 
International Control Commission.” I am objecting to, as Mr. Harkness did and 
others, the maintenance of too many military personnel there who have no real 
function to perform because the International Control Commission cannot 
perform the function that it is asked to do by the Geneva Powers. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I understand that position and I respect that 
position. I do not agree with it. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I want to ask a question about one or two other matters. I 
have been following very closely the United States public debates and reports 
from the United States with regard to the conflict in South Vietnam. Can the’ 
Minister give us any indication in any of those, and I may have missed 
something, where the United States has placed any reliance on the International 
Control Commission to perform any useful function. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Do you mean in the sense of a future role? 
Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes, some public statement. 
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Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): First of all, when we conceived of the idea’of the 
Commission’s future role, I went to New York and saw the Secretary General. 
It was at a time when the Security Council was considering this matter, based 
on an initiative that the government of the United States had put forward. The 
Secretary General told me, as is now public knowledge, that he believed that 
there was a role for the commission. He thought that the whole matter of the 
conflict in Vietnam had to be brought within the framework of the Geneva 
Agreement and he has since reiterated this in public. The same day, I saw the 
American Ambassador, Mr. Goldberg, who by the way is coming here two 
weeks from Monday for some talks with us, and he assured me.as he has since 
publicly stated about ten days ago—you may have seen his statement—after he 
had seen the Prime Minister of India, that his government would welcome a 
role by the Commission along the lines indicated. The next day I conferred in 
Washington with Mr. Rusk and two weeks later, you may recall, at the 
Canadian-American ministerial meeting, Mr. Rusk referred to this initiative in 
terms of approval. Likewise, we have had discussions with the Soviet Union, 
Poland, with India and other countries. There is the widest measure of 
agreement that we should seek to give the Commission a role designed to enable 
it to see what can be done by this body in bringing about an examination that 
might lead to negotiation. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I am not suggesting for one minute that the Minister has 
not been making worthwhile efforts, and I would be the last one to suggest that 
any of these statements by Mr. Goldberg or Mr. Rusk were inspired by 
questions from the Minister. That would not have entered my mind, but what I 
was talking about was the public debate that has been going on in the United 
States regarding the war in South Vietnam. I have not run across any state- 
ments by the members of the Senate or the House of Representatives there 
and others who referred to the International Control Commission as a possible 
medium through which peace could be achieved. That was the question that I 
was asking. May I ask another question? 


- Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think you will find that you are wrong. I do 
not like to point out where you are wrong in these things, but I think you will 
find out that Senator Mansfield, Senator Cooper and Mr. Fulbright—Mr, Ful- 
bright, I think, in a statement he made in Philadelphia not very long ago. There 
may be others, but I do not have time to— 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Minister, in the course of his remarks in the House 
and at our meeting here— 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): But I hope that this does not mean, Mr. Churchill, 

that you do not subscribe fully to this effort, because I assure you that the 

country has never been engaged in anything more seriously than it is at the 
present time in this area. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: I appreciate the seriousness of it. In the debates in the 
House and here in the committee, and today, the Minister spent a great deal 
of time emphasizing the importance of the future role, as the role he would 

like to see International Control Commission adopt. He was unable to give a 
Satisfactory answer to Mr. Faulkner’s question as to whether there was 
unanimity among the members of that Commission. I think that perhaps this is 


’ 
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one of the weaknesses of the Commission that there is not unanimity with 
regard to adopting this particular role. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is so important, that I hope you do not mind 
if I was very exacting in this area. Do I understand you to say now that there is 
some lack of unanimity now on the part of India and Poland about our future 
role. Is that what you said? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: You left a doubt in my mind that there was that unanimity 
towards adopting this role. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Again I repeat that this is a matter of the 
greatest consequence. I know that you would not want to play with a matter 
like this lightly, and I cannot speak too strongly about this. You were wrong in 
suggesting that Poland and India have not recognized the importance of this 
proposition. The other day I was asked in the House by Mr. Lewis if it was true 
that Poland was not cooperating in the proposition that had been put forward 
by Canada. I found it necessary to say, as I say now, that that statement is 
untrue. The Prime Minister of India, the other day, when she met with Mr. 
Goldberg in New York spoke of the role of the Commission and I would not 


want anything to leave this committee that would indicate in any way that there t 


was not on the part of all of us a recognition of a role sa the Se ee in 
appropriate circumstances. 


Mr. CuurcHILi: Well, then may I ask this question. If the Commission is 
unanimous with regard to this particular role and as you have stated it has 
direct access to both Saigon and Hanoi, why was it necessary to send Mr. 
Ronning to those places just recently? Could the commission not have fulfilled 
that function equally well? : 


Mr. Martin . (Essex East): I could tell you why it was necessary but 
because of what..we are seeking to do you would not insist that I tellyou and I 
cannot. But, I assure you that there were great reasons, most useful reasons, for 
our doing this. The Canadian Government did not just indulge in this as a 


matter of luxury: There is a vital: situation in the world that requires a solution, — 
and while’ we are only one country, we feel we have a responsibility as well as — 
an interest and we are seeking to discharge that responsibility. I assure you 


that there was a most compelling reason for asking Mr. Ronning to go to Hanoi. 


® (12:10 pm.) . 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I cannot think of a pete person to go than Mr. Résrie . 


and I raise no objection to that, but I am suggesting that the role that you have 
been putting forward has not been adopted:as far’ as we can see by ass Inter- 
national Control Commission with access to both capitals. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): There again, I must ask you to ‘be éaretal of ® 


what you say.’Mr. Churchill, because what you say will go out, and in spite of 
your good intentions what you say may possibly have a very unfortunate result. 
I clearly indicated at’ the outset that this is a: complicated difficult matter. No — 
one for a moment thinks that because a good idea is put forward that it is 
realizable at the outset. There are complications here of the greatest kind, but 
the stakes are of the greatest kind. But I can assure you that to suggest that 


= 


. 
j 
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merely by our having proposed this, that this would provide an end or an 
acceptance of our objective is belittling a proposal that has the greatest 
significance. I cannot let any other impression be created whether it be by way 
of positive statement or by way of interrogation because too much is at stake 
here. We may not succeed in this endeavour but if we do not, it will not be 
because Canada has not tried. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I am not suggesting that Canada is not trying, and I am 
glad to get more positive statements from the Minister in response to my 
questions. I am going to end with one final question. In the appendix to the 
April 4th meeting, we have a letter from Ho Chi Minh. I refer to page 41 and the 
reply on pages 43 and 44 from Canada, and Ho Chi Minh in the second last 
paragraph says: “In face of the extremely— 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Just a minute please, I do not have the page. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Page 41. It is a postscript to his message. “Canada is a 
member of the International Commission for the supervision and control of the 
implementation of the 1954 Geneva Agreement on Vietnam.” And then he goes 
on to say: “In face of the extremely serious situation brought about by the 
United States in Vietman, I hope that your Government will fulfil its obli- 
gations under the Geneva Agreement’. Then in the reply from Canada on 
pages 43 and 44, you point out that Canada is fulfilling its commitments under 
the Geneva Agreements, and you end with a paragraph expressing the hope 
that the International Commission may be able to play some part in helping to 
restore peace in Vietnam, and some more words following. My question is 
this—With the opportunity of communicating directly with Ho Chi Minh why 
were you not able to suggest to him that the International Control Commission 
in addition to its supervisory role under the Geneva Agreement, might also play 
a part in attempting to solve the present difficulty? You hint at it in the last 
paragraph, why did you not put it in clearer MRSUARS and then-let Mr. Ho Chi 
Minh make a reply. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I ask you to look at the date of that letter. It:is 
dated February 28, and we were having and are having discussions with certain 
countries. That ought to be clear enough. , 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Was there not a chance there to get his expression of 
opinion with regard to the other function that the International Control 
Commission might perform in addition to its supervisory activity? 

Mr. MaArTIN (Essex East): It would have been possible to do it, rer at that 
time—having in mind that date—in the light of our negotiations, it would not 
have been a desirable thing to do. Some day we may be able to explain ae 
reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you again, Mr. Martin. 

Mr. NrEsBiTT: There is one question I would like to ask. I think I can safely 
say that myself and my colleagues here in general terms agree with the 
Government’s objectives in Vietnam, although perhaps not all the methods, in 
support of the United States, there is a great deal of public controversy and 
debate in.Canada concerning’ the policies of the Canadian Government vis-a-vis 
Vietnam. Cant 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Policies of the government or of the opposition? 


Mr. NessittT: Policies of the Government vis-a-vis Vietnam. The Official 
Opposition. in general terms agree with the objectives of the government in 
Vietnam, but what concerns me is this. One of the principal organs of public 
information in Canada is the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as well as the 
other public media of information such as the press. And, certainly the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, for the last number of years and the last 
year or two in particular, has never at any time attempted to emphasize or ex- 
plain adequately—I am a constant listener to the CBC and its public affairs pro- 
gram—the position of the Canadian Government vis-a-vis Vietnam or that of the 
United States. In fact, I have never heard anything at any time ever favourable 
or complimentary over the CBC of the position of the United States. 


Now I know, of course, the Minister and the Government is in no position 
to instruct the CBC as to what to do, but what I am inquisitive about is this: 
Since those who direct the public affairs programs in the CBC and select the 
commentators and speakers, has any attempt been made by the information 
section of the Department of External Affairs to provide and brief adequately 
on these policies the senior personnel of the CBC by means of communications, 
letters or offering to send members of the Department over to more clearly 
explain these matters? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes, we have had contacts with these sources, 
not only the CBC, but all news media; we have briefing conferences to which 
they are invited. 


Mr. NeEssiTT: In view of the fact that the CBC has been virtually doing 
nothing but to express one side of the view, and that view is not the one that 
the Government takes generally, I was wondering if there might be further 
efforts made in that regard to inform those in the CBC who are responsible for 
the public affairs programme of the Government’s position. Public opinion is 
very important in this country, in this regard. We should have a more balanced 
view of the Government’s position which it certainly has never received to date 
from the CBC. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Would the Minister consider issuing a White Paper on such 
subjects as Vietnam and Rhodesia. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, I will give consideration to that, Mr. 
McIntosh. 


Mr. McInTosu: If the CBC do not give it out, then possibly it will get out 
through other means, I think that the Canadian public are entitled to the 
information or as much information as you can reveal on both sides of the issue. 

Mr. Harkness: There is one other question that I wanted to ask. In your 
original statement, Mr. Martin, you said that the purpose of the Canadian 
Government now was to unblock channels of communication. What channels of 
communication are you referring to there that you are trying to unblock? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Between the parties concerned. 


se HARKNESS: Which parties? Do you mean China, North Vietnam or what 
parties? é 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): All the parties concerned would include China. 


Mr. HARKNESS: There is another statement that you made in connection 
with this about the parties chiefly concerned. Whom do you consider the parties 
chiefly concerned? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Obviously, the parties—I am giving care to my 
reply—the parties concerned of course are the government of North Vietnam, the 
government of South Vietnam, the United States, the government of the Soviet 
Union, the government of China. These are the countries that are principally 
concerned. 


Mr. HARKNESS: All right. Then, what are the channels that you are 
referring to that you want to unblock? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot give you that information. I would be 
glad to discuss this with you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, this ends the discussion on Vietnam. I 
presume at our next meeting, we will again have Mr. Martin and discuss the 
third and final topic of Rhodesia, perhaps next Thursday? 


The committee is adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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of the Committee. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
TUESDAY, May 3, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Régimbal be substituted for that of Mr. 
Chatterton on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 
WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1966. 
Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale) be substituted for 
that of Mr. Trudeau on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 
Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
May 5, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs has the honour to present its 
FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that its quorum be reduced from 13 to 10 
members. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JEAN-EUDES DUBE, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 5, 1966. 
(5) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.20 a.m. this Digi i 
Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Churchill, Dubé, Faulkner, Foy, Groos, 
Harkness, Klein, Laprise, Lind Macdonald (Rosedale), McIntosh, Nesbitt, Pilon, 
Régimbal, Stanbury, Thompson, Walker (18). 


Also present: Mr. Lambert, M.P. 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs; From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. M. Cadieux, 
Under-Secretary; Mr. R. E. Collins, Assistant Under-Secretary. 


The Chairman presented the Third Report of the Sub-Committee on 
Agenda and Procedure, which is as follows: 


Your Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure met on Wednesday, 
May 4, 1966, with the following members in attendance: Messrs. Dubé 
(Chairman), Laprise, Macdonald (Rosedale), and Nesbitt. 

Your Sub-Committee has agreed to recommend that: 

(a) The Committee recommend to the House that its quorum be reduced 

from 13 to 10. 

(b) That departmental officials be called as follows: 
Mr. H. O. Moran, Director General of the External Aid Office, on 

Thursday, May 12, 1966; 

The Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs and other 
departmental officers at subsequent meetings. 


The Chairman stated that, with regard to recommendation (b) of the 
report, it has since been learned that Mr. Moran is out of town and is not 
expected to return until May 14th. He therefore proposed to ask the Sub- 
Committee to reconsider the question of calling of witnesses. 


On Motion of Mr. Nesbitt, seconded by Mr. McIntosh, 


Resolved,—That the recommendation by the Steering Committee that this 
Committee seek permission to reduce its quorum from 13 to 10 be approved. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs, 1966-67. 


The Minister was questioned on the subject of Rhodesia. 


T7 
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The questioning continuing, the Minister stated that he could make himself 
available to the Committee for further questioning on Thursday, May 12th. 


The Chairman stated that he would be absent on May 12th and it was 
possible that the Vice-Chairman would also be absent. The Committee agreed to 
the Chairman’s appointment of Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), as Acting Chairman 
for the meeting of May 12th, in the event that the Chairman and Vice- 


Chairman are both away. 
At 1.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 12th, at 11.00 
a.m. 
Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 
THURSDAY, May 5, 1966. 


e (11.15 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
: First of all, may I present the third report of the subcommittee on agenda 
and procedure (See Minutes). 

With regard to recommendation (b) of the report, with reference to Mr. 
Moran, it has since been learned that Mr. Moran is presently out of town and is 
not expected to return until May 14; he will therefore be unable to appear 
before the Committee on May 12, and I would ask the steering committee to 
reconsider the question of calling witnesses. Under the circumstances I would 
ask for a motion to approve only recommendation (a) namely, that the 
Committee recommends to the House that its quorum be reduced from 13 to 10. 


Mr. NESBITT: I so move. 
Mr. McIntTosH: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Nesbitt and seconded by Mr. 
McIntosh that the report of the subcommittee be approved. 


Mr. McIntTosH: There has been a lot of comment in the House on this 
question of quorums so we are going to have trouble getting it through. I would 
not like to hold up the whole report but I do not think we should spend the 
whole afternoon discussing whether the quorum should be reduced. Have any 
meetings been held up because you have not had a quorum? 


The CHAIRMAN: Not held up, but we have had some problems in commenc- 
ing our meetings. It is easy enough to have eight, nine or ten, but beyond ten, 
eleven, twelve or thirteen we run into difficulty. At the last meeting our 
quorum disappeared, we had sort of a floating quorum, people were coming in 
and going out. At one time we had only eight or nine, but we still continued. 
That seems to be the problem with all committees. 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, if in presenting your report you run into 
trouble in the House—and it looks as though we are going to have a long 
‘discussion on whether we should reduce our quorum—would the Committee give 


the Chairman the right to withdraw this particular recommendation for the 


reduction of the quorum. After the Minister has finished you are going to have 
more difficulty in getting a quorum than you are having at the present time. 

If the presentation of this report leads to a whole afternoon’s discussion in 
the House can the Chairman be given the right to simply withdraw that 
recommendation about the quorum? 


Mr. Nespitt: The Chairman should use his discretion in view of the 
discussion yesterday. Two committees requested it yesterday namely the Justice 
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Committee and the Public Accounts Committee and both got it. I thought that 
today we might have a little less difficulty because everything that could be said 
was said yesterday but we could leave that to the discretion of the Chairman. 


Mr. Groos: Well my impression from yesterday was that some of the 
speakers said: “O.K. these two, but do not bring in another one or we will dig 
our heels in on this whole question of quorums.’”’ However, I do not want to 
waste too much time so long as the Chairman can use his discretion. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: With reference to part (b) of the report, I have just 
learned that Mr. Cadieux, the Under Secretary of State, will be available this 
coming Thursday. 

We are now resuming consideration of Item No. 1 of the Estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs for 1966-67. In the past two meetings questions 
had been asked of the Minister. At the last meeting we were dealing with Viet- 
nam and the last topic was Rhodesia. However if, after having dealt with 
Rhodesia there are other questions which members feel like asking of the 
Minister, he is available to answer any and all questions. I believe we should 
start with Rhodesia and then move on to other topics. 


Mr. NeEssitT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few remarks on this 
subject on which I will put a few questions of a somewhat general nature to the 
government and hope that I will have some forthcoming answers. I might say at 
the outset that since negotiations are apparently now going on between the 
government of United Kingdom and the de facto government of Rhodesia 
perhaps a number of things that might have been said at this Committee or a 
number of inquiries probably should not be said or made at the present time. I 
am sure that none of us would want to say anything here that would either 
directly or indirectly affect the course of the negotiations which are now going 
on and which we hope will prove successful. Having said that, however, there 
are a number of things I would like to put on the record. Again, I would like to 
register the disapproval of the party of which I am a member with respect to 
the methods employed by the government in placing sanctions against the de 
facto government of Rhodesia. It has been said in another place this is a brand 
new step in our foreign policy. I mean by that it is a brand new step inasmuch 
as we are in fact raging economic warfare against another country on the 
grounds that we do not like the methods by which it has obtained its 
independence, and because of the fact that we do not like the faulty internal 
policies of that government. In this regard I refer to the remarks of the Minister 
at the opening meeting of this Committee, at page 29, where he said, at about 
the middle of the page, in one sentence set off by itself, and I quote: 


The Canadian belief in multi-racialism and non-discrimination has 
also been a reason for action over Rhodesia. 
And on the following page, page 30, again the Minister says: 


Public opinion in Canada and other Commonwealth countries could 
not contemplate as a fellow member a country which practised discrimi- 
nation not only through the franchise but in a variety of ways. 
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The quotation then goes on to cite some examples of discrimination by the 
present government of Rhodesia. I am quite sure that everybody in the 
Committee, and elsewhere, would agree with the Minister’s expression of view 
on Canadian beliefs, I think we all agree with that. 


e (11.30 a.m.) 


I use this example to show that this was one of the reasons for our action in 
placing sanctions against Rhodesia. The sanctions were initially placed, as was 
I believe as stated by the Minister in another place, and more recently by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce in the House of Commons—these actions were 
taken by the government-of-Canada at the request of the United Kingdom not 
because of the actions of the United Nations. Now I would say in this regard—I 
am not going to repeat all the arguments which have been made in another 
place—we feel that the use of the Export-Import Control Act is certainly of a 
most immoral nature because this act was in no way intended for purposes such 
as this. The strict legality of the measures used is highly questionable. It is all 
very well to say that the law officers of the Crown were consulted—I have no 
doubt they were—I am quite sure of that—but the fact that members of the legal 
profession do suddenly become members of the civil service does not make their 
views sacrosanct or correct. In legal circles, as the Minister who is a member of 
that profession well knows, any laywer can present—that is part of the bu- 
siness—an argument which will justify almost any action. These arguments, of 
course, are matters of opinion and not a fact. I have heard many other 
expressions of view from prominent legal counsel whose judgment I would 
certainly have great regard for, perhaps even more regard than for the law 
officers of the Crown in this respect, that the actions of the government were 
illegal. 

In any event the most kindly interpretation that can be placed on the 
legality of the action is that it may have some basis in legality but this is highly 
open to question. 

Now, because of the fact that this is a brand new step in our foreign policy, 
something we have never done before, and because of the fact that the legality 
of the measures are certainly open to question, we feel that the government . 7 
should have called Parliament together at the time these sanctions were put in, 
in late December of last year. All the writs of the election had been returned by 
that time and Parliament should have been called for a day or two days to give — 
approval, or disapproval as the case may be, to the government’s action. This 
was done at the time of the Suez crisis. I agree there is a slight difference there 
inasmuch as troops were being employed. Basically the reason for calling 
Parliament. was to justify Canada’s actions, and I think it should have been 
done in this case. However, the government did not choose to do so, and I hope 
that if any future occasions of a like nature arise the government will do so and 
give Parliament a chance to discuss the matter. 


I also feel had Parliament been called I think the government should have 
presented to members of the House of Commons a white paper on the situation 
in Rhodesia and I think the government still should do so, although if 
negotiations work out this may not be necessary. The facts that have been given 
to us so far on Rhodesia—certainly the more recent facts because we no longer 
have any direct representation in Rhodesia—have been second hand or third 
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hand. As I recall, one or two other members of the House mentioned in previous 
debates that facts be given. Newspaper men are very good at getting facts, but 
even some newspaper men sometimes present a somewhat coloured view of 
so-called facts, and all we have been presented with so far is material that 
presents arguments on only one side of the question. I think that any one who 
has been in public life for any length of time knows that there is usually more 
than one side to a question and I think that certainly members of this 
Committee should be apprised of the facts on both sides. Perhaps at some future 
date we could arrange to have witnesses called who could give us more factual 
information with regard to the situation in Rhodesia. I presume that recently 

—»>we have been obtaining our information from the United Kingdom as we no 
longer have any representation in Rhodesia. The United Kingdom, of course, has 
its own reasons for its policies in Africa and they are not necessarily our 
reasons at all. The United Kingdom has its own fish fry in Africa, so to speak, 
and has its own reasons for its policies. Consequently, I cannot help but think 
that perhaps some of the information might not be entirely unbiased that we 
have been receiving from that source. 


I realize that facts are very hard to get. I suggest that perhaps at some time 
we might invite members of the British Parliament to come here. If Mr. Selwyn 
LLloyd were available—he has been there on a fact finding mission—we could 
hear more than one side of the question. If this is not possible and the situation 
is not resolved by negotiation I think perhaps serious consideration might be 
given to the government sending some representative or representatives from 
Canada on such a fact finding mission. 

It has been intimated by the government—the government has not stated 
this I know but it certainly has not entirely denied it either—that if negotiations 
do not work out between the government of the United Kingdom and the Smith 
government that further actions against Rhodesia might be necessary. We do not 
know just what these actions might entail but if this is to be the case I certainly 
think we should be better informed on the subject than we are at the moment. 

May I give you one or two examples in this regard. The information I have 
been able to obtain—I might say that I have done a great deal of digging in this 
regard trying to get information, not from biased tracts that a great many of us 
have been receiving, but from other sources—indicates that the standard of 
education among children of African origin is to my mind surprisingly high and 
on a surprisingly high level. 

I have the facts available here, they are presumed to be facts. I cannot 
prove them, but this is the information I have. From the information here I was 
quite surprised to find that something of the order of five million—that is not 
correct. I will provide this information later on. There was a surprising number 
of children of African origin who were receiving quite good educations which is 
a necessary requisite for people who are completely turned over to running 
their own affairs.\I know it has been said by some other members that the 
Europeans have no business in there; they should get out immediately and turn 
over the country to the Africans. If they want to have turmoil let them have it 
and blood letting if they wish. I was rather astonished by this remark because 
whether we like it or not the Europeans are responsible indirectly over the 

v years for the present situation in Africa. Since one has some responsibility for 
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these things, one just cannot withdraw. You saw what happened when the 
Belgians drew—out-of the Congo without proper separation and it was a pretty 
ticklish situation for all of us.|I have some knowledge of this because I had 
some responsibility in these mafters at that time. 


In the event the negotiations do not work out—we hope they will, but there 
is certainly some chance that they may not—we hope that the Canadian 
government will not decide to use force against the government of Rhodesia. 
Then there have also been questions asked about whether sanctions might be 
applied to Portugal and South Africa, and I think the government should give 
very careful consideration to the matter before doing anything in this regard 
because we are having trouble in NATO already and Portugal has certainly 
evinced displeasure at some of the actions of her NATO partners and if actions 
of this kind were taken, I think it may well be the end of NATO as it stands at 
the moment. I know the Minister will be taking that into consideration. 


Another thing I think we should have done earlier in this matter is to offer 
the good offices of Canada to try and do something to settle the matter. This is a 
policy which the present Prime Minister has advocated over the years and he 
has taken a very active and successful part on various occasions in this regard. I 
am astonished we did not make a greater effort in this way. The Minister 
himself has taken a very active part. I have some personal knowledge of some of 
the very successful negotiations he has carried out bringing countries into the 
- United Nations and other things. I think this is something we should have done. 
I do not think this is now possible because of the strong stand the Canadian 
government took and I think, shall we say, soiled our door mat so to speak and 
now we cannot do this. 


May I say in conclusion to my remarks, we hope the negotiations that are 
going on will be successful and some of the eventualities which I have 
mentioned will not come up. But, I think it is something that should be borne in 
mind in the event they do. 


@ (11.45 am.) 


This leads to a much more fundamental principle and a much more 
fundamental question with respect to our whole foreign policy. Rhodesia is 
merely an example. The fundamental question I think is this: Just how far is 
the government prepared to go in interfering in the internal affairs of other 
countries. This is something we have to give very careful thought to. I would 
like to know what the government’s policy is in this regard, if indeed there is 
any specific policy, because it has been said we interfered in Rhodesia because 
we did not like the policies of the government. 


Mr. STANBURY: I would just like to ask you how you reconcile the action 
today as being interference with the internal policy of Rhodesia as opposed to 
the very admirable stand that Mr Diefenbaker took at the conference of Prime 
Ministers in calling for the expulsion of South Africa on the grounds of 
apartheid? 

Mr. Nessitt: I would be very glad to answer that, Mr. Chairman, but the 
member should perhaps get his facts a little straighter. 


The fact of the matter is that on that occasion when the Union of South 
Africa decided to become a Republic it automatically left the Commonwealth 
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and had to re-apply for admission to the club. As I understand it, it was made 
clear to South Africa that if no steps were going to be taken by that 
government to improve its internal policies with respect to apartheid that it 
would not be found acceptable as a club member, in plain language. That is, in 
fact, what happened. It was a totally different situation from the one taking 
place in Rhodesia. Here we are waging economic warfare against another 
country because we do not like its internal policies. I think there is no 
comparison between the two situations at all. 


Now, what we have to do is decide how far are we going to interfere in 
other countries. I can think of a great many examples as I am sure everybody 
here can. I do not think we cared particularly about the internal policies of 
Hungary at one stage about ten years ago, but we did not do anything about 
that. I can mention a good many more but I think further examples are 
unnecessary, I am sure we can all think of a good many. So from a purely 
practical point of view—I hope the government has given consideration to 
this—there are certain countries in the world which are not entirely friendly to 
Canada and they might use this as a good sample to bring up a number of 
things we might find unpleasant. For instance, our own treatment of the Indian 
people of Canada, and the Eskimos and a few other things. Our own efforts are 
not entirely clean in this matter. I do not think it behooves us too well to be 
running around lecturing other people. I can well remember one instance at the 
United Nations when the foreign minister of South Africa made a speech— 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not like to interrupt you but perhaps you could pose 
your questions directly to the witness. 


Mr. BREWIN: I want an answer from Mr. Nesbitt—he seems to be— 


The CHAIRMAN: You ask answers of the Minister and not of another 
member. Does Mr. Nesbitt have a question? If so he should ask it now. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Nesbitt has made sweeping statements and I should like 
an opportunity to question him on some of them. 


Mr. FAULKNER: Mr. Nesbitt suggested he is speaking on behalf of the party 
of which he is a member, and in view of some of the statements he has made I 
think, at least for clarification, he should answer questions. If this is an official 
pronunciamento of the party of which he is a member, then I think at least it 
should be clear. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Nesbitt should address his questions to the 
Minister. 


Mr. FAULKNER: I agree with that. 


Mr. Nessitt: Mr. Chairman, it was the Minister to whom I was addressing 
them. 


Mr. MAcDOoNALD (Rosedale): Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, we could have ques- 
tions now: we have had the introductory period. 


Mr. NESBITT: Well we have had the introductory stage but there are one or 
two other observations which would lead to direct questions to the Minister. 
Now I will omit the exactness in order to shorten the statement. We would like 
to know what government policy is in this regard, just how far the government 
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of Canada is prepared to go in interfering with the internal matters of other 
countries. This points out certain eventual dangers to us because of some of the 
things that have gone on in this country. 


Then this, of course, leads to some other policies in the United Nations. 
How far should Canada go in the United Nations in supporting interference in 
the internal policies of other countries. I am sure members of the Committee are, 
aware of the two conflicting articles in-the charter of the U.N. in this regard., 
One states in effect that the governments of member states will not be 
interfered with in so far as internal policies are concerned. The other article 
points out that member states must subscribe to certain principles of freedom, 
equality and lack of discrimination, and the like. The two, of course, frequently 
come into conflict and there is a double standard of morality at the United 
Nations. I know, for instance, that South Africa has been severely castigated 
there, and I think quite properly so in many ways. On the other hand, the fact 
that human slavery and human slave markets are carried on in one or two Arab 
countries has never been brought up, or certainly with the acquiescence of the 
governments of those countries. This is never brought up at the United Nations 
for reasons which I think are fairly obvious. So long as there is one vote for one 
country the situation will continue to exist, and if anything is as bad as 
apartheid, or worse, I think, as slavery is. 

I have almost reached the conclusion of my remarks but these are things I 
think we should get an answer to. Just how far are we prepared to go in 
interfering in the internal affairs of other states? I know the Minister may very 
well say, “Well, each situation may depend on the facts” and I would agree that 
in international affairs this is very often the case, but I do think there should be 
some standard, some measuring stick, guidelines I think is the popular term 
these days, which we should have in making these policies and I think it would 
be a very good idea if the Minister would give us some guidelines that he and 
colleagues have in this regard. 

I might have some further remarks to make at a later stage but I wanted to 
make sure that these views were made clear to the Committee on the questions 
I wish to put to the Minister. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, 
I should like to say first of all in answer to what I suppose was the first 
question, that there really are no negotiations under way at the present time” 
between the government of Britain and the illegal regime of Mr. Smith. When 
the Prime Minister of Britain announced that there would be talks he was 
careful to point out that this did not mean that negotiations were about to 
begin between the government of Britain and the government of Mr. Smith—the 
illegal government of Mr. Smith. What was proposed was that there would be 
undertaken on the officials level some conversations to find out whether or not 
there would be a basis for possible further discussions. These preliminary 
conversations on the officials level have not yet begun; they are supposed to 
begin and they are supposed to take place in London, but why they have not 
begun is not clear to us. It could be that there are some internal troubles in 
Rhodesia about which we are not aware. 


Mr. Nesbitt spoke of disapproval of the methods taken by the government 
of Canada. He and I of course have discussed this before in the House. I have 


— 
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explained that the course that we took had to be taken immediately in order to 
be effective. It was carried out under the Export and Import permits act on the 
basis of advice given to us by our own departmental lawyers and by the law of- 
ficers of the Crown. It may be argued, as Mr. Churchill has argued, that the act 
was never intended for that purpose. This was an argument that he made rather 
ably again the other day on Mr. Winter’s estimates. Of course, I would take 
issue with that interpretation of the function of a law. Once Parliament has 
based a law in the specific terms prescribed, what the law makers may have had 
in mind has nothing to do with the law itself in that. The legal question which 
is elementary in any legal consideration, is whether the law in the terms used 
permits a particular course of action. 

In any event, we did seek advice and we did act under that act. It would 
have been preferable for Parliament to have been in session and for the 
government to place this before Parliament, of course, but Parliament was not 
in session and we had to act quickly. I think the course we took was a wise one 
and I think it will generally commend itself. We were not the only ones who 
acted quickly but we were the first, and I may say that if Canada had not taken 
this position, it might have been very difficult to convince certain other 
Commonwealth countries, and countries outside the Commonwealth, that action 
had to be taken in order to deal with the situation effectively. 


Mr. Nesbitt says that the course that we have taken represents a new 
departure in Canadian foreign policy; that have now embarked on a form of 
economic warfare against another state; that we are now interfering in the 
internal politics of another country. I will admit that this does represent, not a 
first departure, but_a new development in Canadian foreign. policy. I think it 
represents, in the light of the kind of world in which we now live, a desirable 
departure. It certainly is a long way from the position we took with regard to 
article 15 of the covenant of the League of Nations in 1921; it is a long way 
from the position that we took later on the proposal made by a Canadian 
spokesman who acted without authority, though commendably, with regard to 
the imposition of oil sanctions against Ethiopia. It certainly is a different 
position from that taken by Canada at the end of the second World War when 
we dealt with the indictment made against South Africa in the United Nations 
by Mrs. Pandit. At that time, Mr. Nesbitt will recall, the position of the 
Canadian government was that in, view of article 2 para 7 of the U.N. charter 
perhaps the wisest course would be to refer the matters to the International 
Court of Justice for an opinion. Article 2 para. 7, contains a clause providing for 
recognition of the fact that the United Nations is made up of sovereign 
organizations, sovereign bodies, and that there must be no interference in their 
internal affairs. This might seem to be in contradiction with the articles of 
the charter which deal with respect for human rights. We have gone a long way 
since then; that is 20 years ago; the world has become more interdependent, 
particularly in this nuclear age. The recognition of this interdependence now 
becomes a matter of practical necessity for all countries. 

What was involved in the Rhodesian situation was not interference in the 
affairs of a sovereign state. There was no violation here of article 2 Parade 

| Rhodesia was not and is not a sovereign state. No, it is not even a de facto 


} sovereign state; Rhodesia is a jurisdiction that is subject to the colonial power 
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in respect of very fundamental aspects of its affairs, and until such time as 
Rhodesia has been accorded by the Parliament of Britain the right of indepen- 
dence it could not be regarded as a sovereign entity. 


Mr. NEsBITT: It may not be de jure but it is a de facto one. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, the use of these Latin phrases sometimes 
frightens me, but what I want to point out is that, in this situation, Mr. 
Nesbitt—and I think you would agree because I know all of us at this table 
strongly support the concept of the Commonwealth—what was involved was the 
preservation of the Commonwealth itself. This was my judgment, and the 
judgment of my colleagues. Long before the Smith government made known its 
intentions unilaterally to declare independence we indicated to the government 
of Rhodesia that this would be an unwise course. On two occasions long before 
the Prime Ministers’ conference of last summer, I had discussions in Ottawa 
with two different members of the Smith government. We discussed the 
Canadian attitude to this matter; we pointed out, as Australia also had in a 
private way, the dangers involved for the Commonwealth, and we indicated to 
them that if they intended to persist in this course they must not count on 
Canada because we would join with other Commonwealth countries in repudiat- 
ing a unilateral declaration of independence. So they were forewarned long 
before the event, long before the action taken by the prime ministers at the 
Prime Ministers’ Conference. Every effort was made in our discussions here to 
convince them that the course they were adopting was dangerous not only for 
the Commonwealth but dangerous for the peace of Africa and perhaps the peace 
of the world. These views which we expressed to them pretty strongly, 
however, were not accepted. Before the Prime Ministers’ Conference there were 
further exchanges between the two governments as well as exchanges between 
the Prime Minister of Canada and Mr. Smith himself. At the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference Canada joined with all of the Commonwealth countries without 
exception in repudiating the unilateral declaration of independence. 


e@ (12.00 noon) 


We have to look now at the Commonwealth as it is composed. It is made up 
not only of the traditional members of the Commonwealth, including India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, along with Australia, New Zealand, ourselves and Britain, 
but is made up now of important countries in the British Commonwealth, in the 
Caribbean, who have recently got their independence. It is now supported on 
the periphery by other Commonwealth jurisdictions in the Caribbean that are 
about to get their independence. It is made up now of a number of independent 
sovereign body states in Africa—countries like Tanzania, Ghana, Zambia. The 
Commonwealth would not have been able to maintain its integrity and unity if 
there had not been a recognition by countries like Canada and by Britain of 
their opposition, to the form of discrimination being practised by some 300,000 
whites as compared with some 4 million blacks in Rhodesia. 

The world has moved a good deal in the past two decades. There is now the 
strong recognition that the revolution of the black man has succeeded, and I 
personally believe it is well that it has succeeded. Any effort on the part of any 
administration, to thwart that is bound to create a situation that must bring on 
it the censure of other countries. 


——- 
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Mr. Nesbitt says why did we not interfere in other situations, for example, 
in Hungary. Well, that is a rhetorical question, but it is not, I do not believe, a 
question that is fully relevant. Undoubtedly there was an interference by the 
Soviet Union in the affairs of that Christian country in a way that aroused the 
resentment of people all over the world. But there were certainly implications 
in that situation that are not present in the particular situation that we are 
discussing. If it had been possible to resist, the only way in which action 
involving intervention in Hungary could have come would have been by the 
United States, in particular. I think to raise that question is to raise something 
that is important, but something that is not fully relevant to this situation. 

I do not want my remarks to be interpreted as meaning that we in any way 
condone what has happened in Hungary. We certainly do not. In self-respecting 
nations today there are many who honestly feel that country continues to be a 
satellite; that it continues to be denied what they would consider its sovereign 
rights. 

Now, how far are you prepared to go in interfering in the affairs of other 
countries? I think Mr. Nesbitt has answered that question himself. That depends 
on each situation. We, for a long time at the United Nations— 


Mr. NESBITT: I said that I agreed with that, but could you not give us some 
sort of guide-lines. You must have some kind of principle which we follow. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): For a long time at the United Nations we took 
the position that Article 2 (7) should be interpreted to mean that the UN was 
made up of sovereign states and that there could be no interference with 
internal situations. We sought to have the United Nations adequately interpret 
the implications of that article, particularly in relation, as I said earlier, to the 
provisions of the human rights clauses of the Charter. But some three years ago 
we confirmed a change in our course at the United Nations. We have since 
condemned apartheid, for instance, as practised in South Africa. In earlier years 
we felt that we could not support any resolution that was directly applied to 
South Africa. We refused, over a long time, the government of which you were 
a supporter, as well as the previous government, to support any resolution 
because of Article 2(7) that condemned apartheid in South Africa. But we later 
decided to vote for a resolution condemning that kind of racial discrimination. 
Some three years ago a change was confirmed. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Minister, you said that Article 27, which has to do with 
voting— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, article 2(7) is the jurisdictional clause. 
Article 2, subparagraph (7). 

Some three years ago the government instructed our delegation to vote 
specifically to condemn apartheid as practised in South Africa. Now, that was a 
change, and we took that course because of all the development that has taken 
place, and the consensus that has evolved in the international community. 
Thus the authority of the United Nations to interpose itself in situations that 
violate its concept of human dignity, in situations which, unless dealt with are 


considered to threaten the peace and, in some cases, do indeed threaten the 
peace, is now accepted. 
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I believe that_the course we have taken in Rhodesia was the correct and 
only course. Now, I just want to make one observation. I said that this was a 
departure in Canadian policy. I want to emphasize it was not the first 
departure. It is a long way from the course, the somewhat isolationist course, 
that Canada pursued for a long time, in relation to the covenant of the league 
and in some respects in relation to the Charter. But the first real case was in 
1963, when the Security Council passed resolutions recommending that all 
states should cease the sale and shipment of arms, ammunitions and military 
vehicles to South Africa. Now that was a resolution of the Security Council 
passed in August of 1963, recommending to all states that they should cease the 
sale and shipment of arms, ammunition and military vehicles to South Africa. 
We accepted that, we observed that. For instance, in 1964, there was an 
international call by South Africa for tenders for certain military vehicles and 
because of this resoltution, which was a non-mandatory one, we took the 
position that no Canadian company should respond to this call for tenders even 
though this meant a possible loss of the sale of almost 10,000 units that might 
have gone to a Canadian automobile company. We took that position because of 
this resolution, because we were a member of the United Nations, and felt 
that we should observe it. We have observed it. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: These were just trucks they were not military vehicles. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): They were trucks, Mr. Churchill. The tenders 
were called for by the Defence Department of the government of South Africa 
and they were clearly, on the basis of all the evidence before us, trucks that 
could be used for military purposes. We felt—and I may tell you that this was 
not an easy position for me—we felt in conscience that this was the only course 
we could honorably take, and we did take it. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to take brief advantage of the 
precedent set by Mr. Nesbitt in prefacing his very searching question with a 
sort of statement of his view. I propose to do so very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I 
assure the Committee. 


Mr. NESBITT: I do not think it is a precedent; it has always been done on 
other occasions. 


Mr. BREwIn: No, it is not a precedent, but it is a good idea so I adopt it. 


Mr. MartTINn (Essex East): This is one case where Mr. Brewin will be 
following the enlightened lead of the government of Canada in international 
affairs. 


Mr. BREWIN: Well, wait and see. 
The only thing I do not like is the word “following”, Mr. Martin. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): We are pursuing a parallel line. 


Mr. BREWIN: You are giving an enlightened lead, perhaps, partly, because 
we persuade you to. We would hope so, at any rate. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to repudiate fairly vigorously, if I may, what I 
understand to be implicit in the questions put by Mr. Nesbitt. He put this 
question: “How far is the government prepared to go in interfering in the 
internal affairs of other countries?” He put it in connection with the imposition 
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of economic sanctions in Rhodesia, which we are discussing. I would like to 
point out to the Committee that I do not think, in his questions, he once 
referred to the fact that the Security Council of the United Nations, I think on 
November 10, if my recollection is right, voted 10 to nothing with one country 
abstaining, I believe it was France, in favour, not of obligatory economic 
sanctions but indeed of the imposition of economic sanctions. 


Mr. Nessirt:. Just one moment, please, Mr. Chairman. I do not like 
interrupting other speakers but since Mr. Brewin perhaps did not hear what I 
said. The basis of the Canadian sanctions,—that was made quite clear by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce the other day, and I believe by the Minister or 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs—was an agreement with the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and not as a result of any actions— 


An hon. MEMBER: I would not agree with that. 

Mr. McIntosu: I do not think you stated the law correctly, if I do say so. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Mr. Brewin has the floor. 

Mr. BREWIN: As far as I am concerned— 


Mr. McIntTosH: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. 
Brewin’s question was to one of the members of the Committee and that is not 
what we are here for. We are quite prepared to support the stand or the 
statement that Mr. Nesbitt has made as far as our party is concerned. If you 
want him up there as a witness, that is quite all right. I came here this morning 
to hear the Minister answer certain questions, not to hear other members ask us 
questions— 


Mr. BREWIN: Why did you not complain when Mr. Nesbitt made a general 
statement then. 


Mr. McINTOSH: I am not objecting to your making a general statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. May I ask Mr. Brewin to pose his questions 
directly to the witness through the Chairman. 


Mr. Brewin: I will, Mr. Chairman, but I just want to say whether Mr. 


, Nesbitt said it or not there is a very clearcut distinction between intervention 


on behalf of the international community, or in accordance with the request of 
the international community represented by the United Nations, and unilateral 
intervention in the internal affairs of other nations without such a sanction. I 
put this question. How can the United Nations and its developing role ever be 
effective if its decisions are not loyally supported by member states. I put the 
question to the Minister. I have a series of questions but I do not want to put 
them all at the moment. 

One further question, does the Minister not believe that as we develop 
effective sanctions behind the decisions of the United Nations so we develop a 
possibility of the rule of law in a peaceful world. Is it not vitally important that 
we do render moral support to the decisions of the United Nations and is that 
not relevant to the question of economic sanctions. 


@ (12.15 p.m.) 


Secondly, Mr. Chairman, the Minister has already said this—and I want to. 
put it again to the Minister. Is it not the Minister’s opinion, certainly it is mine, 
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that it would be quite impossible to maintain a multiracial Commonwealth at 
all unless we agreed with Commonwealth policy in this matter. Has it not been 
made absolutely clear that it is Commonwealth policy to oppose by support of 
economic sanction at least the unilateral, illegal declaration of independence by 
the Rhodesian regime. I put that to the Minister and I ask him again: can we 
maintain the Commonwealth at all? Is it not tantamount to saying that we are 
not going to support this decision; we are in favour of actions that would 
destroy the Commonwealth as an effective organization? The next question I 
want to put to the Minister has to do with economic sanctions. Is it not true that, 
if you do not impose effective economic sanctions in a situation of this sort and 
make them effective by perhaps partial or very modified use of force you may 
be confronted with an outbreak of force in a larger and perhaps eventually a 
chaotic situation developing in Europe. I put that to the Minister that in this 
situation that has developed in Rhodesia the effective present imposition of 
economic sanctions and whatever is necessary to make them effective is an 
instrument to prevent a further outbreak and spread of force in the situation. 
Another question, perhaps more in detail, which Mr. Nesbitt referred to— | 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Would you like me to answer those three before 
I forget them? 


Mr. BREwIN: All right; I do not want to forget my other one either. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Go on, I will try to remember. I remember the 
three now but whether I will after the next intervention I do not know. 


Mr. BREWIN: I just have one more question. Is it not true that the Smith 
regime, so called, in Rhodesia, has committed itself to a course of policy which 
would maintain racial domination in that country. Mr. Nesbitt referred to 
education in some detail. Is it not a fact, perhaps the Minister can tell us this, 
that the amount spent by the Rhodesian government on the education of each 


European child is ten times as much as that spent on each African child. That! “ 
out of a thousand African children about 980 started school, 80 reached | Ap 
secondary school. Practically none of them go on beyond the third form in 


secondary school. Is it not a fact that the Smith regime in the negotiations with \ 
the British government leading up to the declaration of independence refused to | 
accept proposals by the British government for the gradual improvement of 
education and indeed an offer of aid from the British government on a large | 
scale program of African education. Is it not, therefore, a fact that the | 
continuation in part of the present regime in Rhodesia is likely to lead ‘to a | 
perpetuation of the domination of a particular group or minority in that/ 
country. 


Mr. MaArtTIN (Essex East): I think that, in answer to your last question, 
your statement of facts generally represents what I believe to be the main 
elements in the discrimination that has been practiced. There are other dis- 
criminatory features, the franchise, and other particulars. 


The question of sanctions and their relation to the use of force is something 
that I think has got to be carefully considered. Undoubtedly, sanctions do 
involve an element of compulsion particularly if they are under the mandatory 
provisions of Chapter 7 of the Charter. But, we have a lot to learn yet about the 
whole question of sanctions. The first time sanctions were imposed by the 
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United Nations was in the case of South Africa in the resolution that I referred 

‘to in 1963. The recommendations were that member states were urged to take 
particular courses; they were not obliged, to do so. This is really the first time 
| that an effort has been made to develop a program of sanctions against a recal- 
‘eitrant country. The first time when sanctions were imposed under Chapter 7 
was recently in regard to the request of the government of Britain to stop the 
clandestine transfer of oil through Beira in Mozambique. But, undoubtedly, you 
are right in saying that the development of the rule of law in the international 
community presupposes the development of sanctions in order to make the law 
effective. Economic sanctions are one form of sanctions that we are now trying 
but I must point out that there are economic considerations that have to be 
borne in mid in considering the_effectiveness of sanctions particularly if they 
are to be made more all-embracing than in the situation that faced Britain 
when ships of Greek registry in the first instance and later Panamanian registry 
sought to get oil into Rhodesia. 

We will have to give careful study to whether or not sanctions on a wider 
front can in any particular instance be applied. I do not say that we should not 
examine such questions but we have to give careful consideration to each 
situation. I fully subscribe to what you say about a recognition that the course 
practised in Rhodesia was a course that could not be sanctioned by any 
Commonwealth country, and that the failure of Canada or the other predomi- 

easeine white portions of the Commonwealth would have occasioned the greatest 


crisis in Commonwealth history. 


Last December, on December 16, to be exact, it will be recalled the 
government of Tanzania and of Ghana decided to withdraw their missions in 
London. This was a very serious decision on the part of Commonwealth 
countries. We were all greatly disturbed by this act. It was this act on the part 
of these governments and the threat of other Commonwealth countries to take a 
similar course that brought about the Lagos conference. You are quite right in 
saying that if there had not been support for the position of the British 
| government in this matter, the unity and the integrity of the Commonwealth 

stood in great jeopardy. 


V 


Mr. KLEIN: My questions were really for Mr. Nesbitt and if you are not 
going to permit any questions of Mr. Nesbitt I will pass. 


The CHAIRMAN: You must direct your questions to the witness. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Mr. Walker sent me a written question asking 
me if sanctions are interference with the internal affairs of a country. 


Mr. WALKER: May I just elaborate on that for a moment. The premise of 
the remarks of one of the members was, I believe, a false one, as far as I am 
concerned. The premise being that economic sanctions constituted an interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of a country, and I just want to know if the Minister 

' felt that in this way economic sanctions were almost tantamount to, or the same 
thing as, military intervention right within a country. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, in the first place, there have been no 
general mandatory sanctions yet imposed against Rhodesia. The mandatory 
sanctions that were taken by the Security Council the other day were with 
regard to a particular situation. It enabled the British government to use 
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forceful action to prevent the transmission of oil from one area to Rhodesia. But 
on your question in principle I do not think that sanctions in themselves are 
necessarily interfering in the affairs of a country— 


Mr. WALKER: Well what are they there for? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): —and in particular in the case of Rhodesia we / 
cannot argue this question of interference in the internal affairs of another 
country, because Rhodesia is not a sovereign power. The sovereign power -in 
Rhodesia at the present time is the government of Britain. My hon. friend is a 
lawyer and he knows that this is a correct statement of the constitutional 
position—Rhodesia was not a fully governing sovereign body. It did not have 
control of its foreign policy in the final sense and it could not qualify for 
membership in the United Nations. Rhodesia before the unilateral declaration of 
independence or now could not apply for membership in the United Nations 
because it is not a body having the sovereign attributes, it has not the sovereign 
attributes of a country like Dahomey for instance. So, to argue about interfering 
in the internal affairs of another country is to invoke an argument that has no 
application here at all. 


Mr. WALKER: I have a supplementary on that. Is it a fair statement to say 
then that economic sanctions could be interpreted as being a vehicle for the 
expression of world opinion or world conscience about an issue within a country 
that affects the whole world— 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Undoubtedly. 


Mr. WALKER: —rather than being an interference in the purely political 
internal affairs of a country? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I hope that what we are engaged in now in the 
international community is that we are slowly building up an international 
organization that will have the components of legislative consideration, judicial 
review and the capacity, with the development of the rule of law, to enforce its 
decisions. This is a slow process, but it is an inevitable process. We are engaged 
in that process now. I do say to the Committee that because of situations that 
may develop, that while we may agree that sanctions should be imposed in 
order to give effect to the policy that most nations subscribe to today, in given 
situations the application of sanctions in a wider area may be very difficult for 
‘many reasons that I am sure are in the minds of all of us, and certainly are now 


_ being carefully studied by the Canadian government. 


Mr. WALKER: Well, Mr. Chairman, I was just a little troubled by the 
Minister’s meaning put in his last statement. I would like to ask two brief 
questions: Firstly, would the Minister agree that in light of the recent statement 
by the Secretary General of the Commonwealth, Mr. Smith, and in light of 
other developments, that there is in a very real sense a great deal of urgency 
about the problem of sanctions, particularly the effectiveness of sanctions, and if 
it is true to say that economic sanctions up to this point have not been effective. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Well, I think they have. 
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There has been only one mandatory sanction imposed thus far, and that 
was the mandatory sanction with regard to the situation at Beira in Mozam- 
bique. That sanction has proven effective but that was a mandatory sanction 
addressed to a particular situation. 


e (12.30 p.m.) 

Mr. FAULKNER: Would the Minister say that amongst the members of the 
Commonwealth there is a general agreement that sanctions up to this point 
have been effective and that there is not any compelling need to reconsider the 
degree and level of sanctions? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. I think that one of our difficulties here, Mr. 


Faulkner, is that we are confusing mandatory sanctions under the United 
Nations with the steps that individual countries have taken in the form of trade 


.« {embargoes both in exports and imports. In the case of Canada we have placed a 


op |total embargo on our trade-with Rhodesia. One can regard that as a sanction. I 


have been speaking of sanctions here this morning in terms of either the 
voluntary o rthe mandatory sanctions envisaged by the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

On your specific question, I think that disagreement does exist at the 
present time in the Commonwealth on whether or not the actions taken by 


countries in the Commonwealth and outside have resulted in a state of affairs in 


Rhodesia where we can say that the economic sanctions imposed by individual 
countries have succeeded. But our appraisal of the situation to date is this: 
While the sanctions program has not been effective in accordance with some 


announced schedules, they are proving to be working. I believe the very fact 


that these have been proposals for official discussions in a preliminary way, as 
outlined by Prime Minister Wilson the other day, is a good indication that the 
sanctions are having their effect. In any event I hope that time will be allowed 


to prove their further effectiveness. I would be greatly concerned, speaking for 


the government of Canada, about the use of force, as opposed to the use of 
military forces for police purposes. I would be greatly disturbed about the 
dangers of the use of force, particularly under the United Nations at the present 
time. 


Mr. FAULKNER: I think we all probably share that misgiving but perhaps I 
could put my question and my thoughts in a different way. Would the Minister 
be prepared to outline briefly the objective to be achieved by sanction; what are 
the purposes of sanction? This may be old hat to some of you but what are we 
attempting to achieve and are we going to achieve it? 


Mr. MarTINn (Essex East): Well the purpose is to bring to an end this illegal 
regime. 


Mr. FAULKNER: And is it your expectation that sanctions, as they are 


presently constituted, will in fact achieve this objective? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Well no one can say finally whether they will or 
not. On the basis of the evidence that I have had put before me I feel that they 
are having a real effect, and I would hope that it would be agreed that we 
should allow more time to run before reaching a negative conclusion. 
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Now, I do not hesitate to talk about this because Mr. Wilson made clear 
that these exploratory discussions on the officials level would take place without 
any commitment and without any interference in the sanctions program. The 
sanctions would go on; that is to say, the individual national sanctions would go 
on, even if the talks take place and while they take place. 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Martin, I was very interested in your statement when 
you said it is a desirable departure from former Canaaian foreign policy. I am 
not just sure whether I got your meaning of what that departure was. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, what I meant by that, Mr. McIntosh, was 
that while Canada subscribes, for instance, to the covenant of the League of 
Nations of 1919, there was a strong disposition during that period to reserve our 
position on various articles and this in my judgment tended to reduce our 
support for the League of Nations. 

Likewise, in the case of the Charter of the United Nations. At the beginning 
we, I think properly, took a rather legalistic interpretation of some of the 
Charter provisions, notably article 2, subsection 7. Since that time the world has 
evolved, more sovereign nations have come into being; the membership of the 
United Nations has increased substantially; we now have the dangers of nuclear 
warfare; we have now a general recognition of the obligation of states to 
encourage an improved situation respecting human rights, and there is now a 
consensus that the international community, in order to maintain peace, has to 
take a greater interest in the practices of other countries. That is what I meant 
by saying that I think the departure is a desirable one. I think it is one in 
keeping with the character of the world in which we live. It has taken us from a 
relative position of isolation into full participation into the international collec- 
tive effort of our day. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Even going so far as to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
any country? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I do not think I said that. 


Mr. McIntosH: No, I am asking you if this is what this new departure 
means. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I do not think it means that. It does not} 
mean that countries must have their domestic programs interfered with, but it 
does means that if we are going to maintain peace in this interdependent world, | 
acts of individual governments that threaten the peace elsewhere must be © 
regarded as matters that come within the concern of international bodies, such 
as the United Nations. The action taken in Rhodesia of discrimination against 
human beings who are black was an act that was calculated to stir up the whole 
of Africa into a situation that would threaten the peace. 


Mr. McIntosH: Would you elaborate on what you man by discrimination 
in Rhodesia? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would be very glad to provide an examination 
of this. 
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Mr. McIntosH: What I am trying to get at, Mr. Martin, is article 2, 
subsection 7, says: 

Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 

Mr. McIntosH: But what I am trying to get at is that with this new 
departure do you feel that Canada now can interfere in this or the United 
Nations can interfere in this type of matter? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well in the particular case that we are discussing 
we must recognize that article 2(7) has no application; Rhodesia is not a 
member of the United Nations. It would not qualify. We are not interfering in 
the affairs of a sovereign body; what we are doing is interfering in the affairs of 
a nation that had not yet acquired independence and that had acted in an illegal 
way to the point where its authority, in international law and constitutionally, 
had been transferred from itself to the colonial power; in this case Britain. And 
the “interference” in this case is with British approval and, in fact, with British 
connivance. 


Mr. McINtTosH: Well you were looking at your definition of discrimination. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is a very good term, Mr. Nesbitt, if you would 
only look up the etymology of it. 


Mr. NessiTT: I know, but the connotation is a bit different. 


Mr. McIntTosuH: Mr. Martin, will you elaborate on the term ‘“‘discrimination” 
in Rhodesia? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. Well, for instance, the 1961 constitution in 
Rhodesia could, I agree eventually produce majority rule in that country, when 
sufficient Africans reach the required property and educational levels to obtain 
the franchise for election to 50 out of the 65 seats in the Rhodesian legislative 
assembly. However, these educational and property qualifications are so high in 
terms of conditions in Rhodesia that only a very small percentage of the 
Africans of Rhodesia qualify to vote for these 50 seats. 


Mr. WALKER: How many whites qualified? 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Every one. 

Mr. WALKER: Not every one. 

Mr. MartTINn (Essex East): Yes, every one. 
Some hon. MeMBERs: No, no. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, there are property qualifications, naturally. 
In other words, they can qualify provided the necessary conditions are there; 
whereas the blacks cannot qualify on the basis of equal provisions applied to 
them. AS 
x 
Mr. McINTosH: Do you mean to say that this qualification does not apply to 
the whites in Rhodesia? This is the point I am making. , 
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Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): There is no discrimination in theory between the 
qualifications extended to the blacks and whites, but there is a discrimination in 
practice in the qualifications imposed against the blacks in comparison to the 
whites, in a country where 300,000 people only are white and where 4 million 
are black. It would be the same as saying in Canada that people in only one 
section of the country shall have the right to vote under certain conditions. Now 
that in itself may not cause an international situation but, in Africa, where 
there has been a resurgence and a recognition of equality among the countries 
of Africa, this does create a situation that threatens the peace and thereby does 
become a matter that concerns the international community. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Well we do have situations in Canada where people are not 
allowed to vote—it is a qualification too. I want to ask another question— 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): But it is not on a discriminatory basis. 


Mr. McIntTosH: That is debatable. Was there a recent resolution passed 
within the United Nations sanctioning the use of armed forces to bring down 
the peaceful government of Rhodesia? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No. 
Mr. McINTOSH: There was no resolution passed? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No. There was a resolution last November urging 
member states—that is members of the United Nations—to take economic action 
to bring down the illegal regime, but that resolution was simply a recommenda- 
ion to countries to act. However, a few weeks ago, because of the situation of 
the two ships that were carrying oil that was presumably destined for Rhodesia, 
the British government moved in the Security Council for the imposition of a 
mandatory economic sanction that would enable it,ot prevent those ships from 
carrying their cargo to the proposed destination. Now that was the only sanction 
of an obligatory character proposed yet by the United Nations. There has been 
talk of possible further action, under chapter 7, in the United Nations. Whether 
that action will be taken or not remains to be seen. 


@ (12.45 p.m.) 


Mr. McIntTosH: My next question, Mr. Martin, is a follow-up, I think, on one 
that Mr. Nesbitt was trying to get an answer to, and in my opinion he did not 
get it. It was also based on the United Nations Charter, the principle of 
non-interference in domestic affairs and belief that the main purpose in the 
United Nations charter is to provide peace and security to the world and I think 

_that is in article 1(1). 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): The preamble, I think. 


_ Mr. McIntosH:. Would the Minister comment on the charge, and this has 
been prevalent in publications and so on, that there now appears to be a double 
standard applied by the United Nations. In the case of Rhodesia, they are 
interfering in what we call domestic affairs, and in the case of Vietnam they are 
not interfering in the manner in which they have the power to under the 
charter. There seems to be that double standard and there has been this charge 
made. Now, may I ask this question. While one side it appears that it is being 
applied by the United Nations, in the domestic affairs of Rhodesia where there 
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is no war nor any attempt or intention of aggression. On the other side an 
entirely different standard is being applied by the United Nations in the refusal 
or the failure to deal with any actual conflict in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, if I understand your question, my reply 
would be in the case of Rhodesia I have given you the two instances where the 
United Nations Security Council has acted: One where it provided for a 
recommendation to members states to take particular national courses of 
action; the other where there was a mandatory sanction on oil for a particular 
purpose that was imposed. The other action taken by the United Nations 
with regard to Rhodesia has been the discussions in the colonial committee 
within recent days at the United Nations and the general discussions of the 
problem of Rhodesia in general debates in the General Assembly. 


In the case of Viet Nam the Security Council was seized with a resolution 
on Viet Nam. The problem of Viet Nam has been discussed in the General 
Assembly. It has not been possible to take any decision whatsoever in the case 
of Viet Nam in the Security Council because the nations concerned are not all 
members of the United Nations. No effective action could be taken—China is not 
a member; South Viet Nam is not a member; North Viet Nam is not a 
member ,— 


Mr. McIntTosH: Rhodesia is not a member 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): But the British government is and Rhodesia is 
not a sovereign state. That is the point that I have made before; Rhodesia is not 
a sovereign body. Now, if there was action, no one has suggested that the 
United Nations has reached that stage of perfection where it can deal with all 
situations in the world, of course it has not; it has only been in existence 20 
years. And if there was some way by which we could deal with the situation in 
Viet Nam, I think it would be a very very happy development, but there is no 
way of dealing with that situation because of the character, because of the 
nature of the circumstances, because of the participants involved. In the case 
of Rhodesia it is possible to take corrective action because of the nature of the 
problem. That is the only explanation one can offer at this stage of interna- 
tional development. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Can I ask you this Mr. Minister. Maybe you cannot answer 
it, maybe you do not want to answer it; in your opinion how far is the United 
Nations willing to go to use force in regard to these sanctions? Will they use 
armed force, and further to that, in regard to the new policy of Canada, how 
far is Canada willing to go to pursue her new policy, will she use armed force? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I have made it clear today and I have 
made it clear in discussions in the House—I was asked this question, and Mr. 
Churchill will recall asking me this question a number of times—that Canadian 
policy did not envisage the use of force. No one can speak of what will happen 
in the future, but I would think that this problem of Rhodesia can be resolved 
without the use of force. I think it would be most dangerous—I cannot em- 
phasize this too strongly—to contemplate the use of force in this situation. We 
have got to take into account all that would flow from the use of force. 
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Now, there are many jones 7 iva Pan iheih was _of force. These include the 


fact that first of all> judgment, it would not necessarily provide a quick 
solution; the danger of a more general conflict developing which might involve 
racial strife and grave international repercussions, and the damage, economic 
and political, from the use of force to an independent multi-racial Rhodesia, 
and it would have very serious effects on the future well-being, for instance, 
of Zambia. I hope that the issue in Rhodesia will be resolved by peaceful means. 
I believe it can be resolved by peaceful means. 


Now, the government of Britain, the colonial power, the government that 
alone has the constitutional authority on this matter, has not precluded the use 
of force to restore law and order to Rhodesia; but the British government, I 
think wisely, has declared that it is unwilling to use force in existing circum- 
stances, and I believe that the course that has been taken, together with the 
exploratory talks that are envisaged, will lead to an eventual solution of this 
matter. 


ms 


Mr. McINTosH: Mr. Chairman, my last question is a follow-up I think from 
one that Mr. Brewin asked and I did not hear the Minister’s answer, if he did 
answer, or by silence he agreed with Mr. Brewin with regard to education in 
Rhodesia, but the implication that I have was that it is a very low standard of 
education in Rhodesia. The information that I have, and I would ask the 
Minister to confirm it, is that one in every six Rhodesian people is at school, 
while in Great Britain there is one in every five. In Rhodesia 50 per cent of the 
population is under 17 years of age. 


Mr. MarTIn: (Essex East): Well, I know I have— : 

Mr. McIntTosH: In Great Britain three adults pay taxes for one student, 
while in Rhodesia only one adult pays taxes. This is the difference between each | 
country. My information is that the Africans are advancing in education faster 
in Rhodesia than in any other country in Africa. This has been all published. 
There are figures here showing the number of schools in existence last year and / 
the number this year, and they are not to be compared with any other country. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We could get into a long discussion on this. I do 
not think that this is an area that would be very fruitful, Mr. McIntosh. The 
important thing in this if I may emphasize, because of the time question now, 
the important thing surely is this: there is a situation in Rhodesia that does 
offend the sense of justice of all the countries in the Commonwealth, including 
the African countries. That is the fact. In the face of this situation, this 
government, which is not an independent sovereign body, has taken a course 
which is calculated to disturb the peace in a way that warrants concern and 
action by the international community—as in the restricted mandatory Security 
Council resolution of a few weeks ago. And all of the Commonwealth countries, 
because they want to preserve the British Commonwealth, because they recog- 
nize it as a very indispensible and valuable instrument in the international 
process that is developing in our time, have taken this course because of the 
discriminations practised by a country that is composed of 300,000 people as 
against the position of some four million. Now, we are not living in the world of 
Kipling, we are not living in the world of Mackenzie King, we are living in a 
new world altogether, and if we are going to maintain the peace of the world in 
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this interdependent period when Africa has emerged now as a vital, forceful 
continent, we have got to recognize the sensitivities and the demands and the 
proclamation of rights of these new people; otherwise we will not hold the 
Commonwealth together; otherwise we will create situations that will threaten 
the peace and call for much more violent action, and that is the situation as the 
government sees it. Now, if you do not accept this view, I can only say to you I 
think that the course that you are pursuing, and I am sure it is a well 
intentioned course, is a course that will bring to an end the Commonwealth. It 
is a course that will create situations in the world that will become very serious 
indeed. 

Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Minister, I can only say to you that maybe the course 
that I am pursuing is your fault because you have not issued a white paper that 
we asked for. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I would hate to be blamed for a world war 
because I did not issue a white paper. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Well, you are not going to be blamed for a world war, but 
some of your statements are not correct. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Even Mr. Churchill concurred— 


Mr. McIntTosH: I would ask were all the Commonwealth countries rep- 
resented at the Lagos Conference, and if they were not, why not? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Ghana was not there, Tanzania was not there. 

Mr. McIntosH: Was New Zealand there? 

Mr. MaArTIN (Essex East): New Zealand had an observer there, yes. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Why did they have only an observer? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know why; you will have to ask the 
New Zealand government. I do not know whether the New Zealand High 
Commissioner is here today, but— 


Mr. McINToSH: Well, you must have asked some why they were not there, 
you are the Minister for External Affairs. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Well, that does not mean that I know everything. 


I am wrong, the New Zealand government was represented. Australia had 
an observer. The reason at that time I had better not go into that now. 


Mr. THompson: The time has gone by now. It would seem to be unwise to 
initiate a few questions which have not been mentioned, I would like a 
discussion on these things because I have some personal familiarity with the 
problems there and as I listen to the beautiful statements of the Minister I have 
a feeling that although— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do not tell me that you disagree with that. 


Mr. THompson: They sound very nice. I think that our commitments to the 
African and the Rhodesian situations are so great at the present time that we 
had better be considering a little bit about how we are going to get the spoon 
into our mouth. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, in view of that would it be wise to 
pose any questions now? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any others who wish to pose questions to the 
Minister? If there is only one item left would the Minister feel like completing 
the discussions today? If there is more than one, then in that case we will have 
no choice but to adjourn. 


Mr. THompson: I have listened very carefully now for an hour and a half, 
and I do not see that the time will permit us to go on. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Thompson wants to continue his questions at 
the next meeting. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Well, I am in the hands of the committee. Iam a 
servant of the public. 
0 Mr. NeEspitt: Mr. Thompson has had some experience in Africa. I think 
most of us would be interested in hearing his observations. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): He had some valuable service in Africa which 
you condemned on one occasion. 


'' - Mr. Nespitt: I did not condemn it, I just said that the Minister stated that 
Mr. Thompson was there on a basis that he was not. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee to continue now or to 
adjourn? 

Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, let us be fair. How many other members have 
questions with regard to Rhodesia? Can we clear up Rhodesia today? 


Mr. BrRewINn: Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions about this but we 
have the Minister here. He has spoken to us on three subjects now which were 
the main subjects of his initial statement. It may well be that other members of 
the Committee will want, before we get on with other things, to ask him about a 
few other subjects that are not within— 


The CHAIRMAN: Well what is Mr. Brewin asking now— 
Mr. BREWIN: I will not ask any more about Rhodesia. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well in that case we will have to meet again next Thurs- 
day. 
.. Mr. Nessirt: Mr. Chairman, will the Minister be able to be with us next 
Thursday? 
Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I can Thursday. 
The CHAIRMAN: It has been our practice to meet every Thursday and it has 
proven to be satisfactory. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: That will give you a chance to stir up some contradictory 
statements you can put on the record. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The most salutary thing about this meeting, 
Gordon, is that you did not ask me any questions. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, might I just pose a question that we might 
be thinking about until our next meeting. I think it is obvious here this morning 
that we are talking about a problem that very few of us— 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Let us stop; I do not want to hear another speech. 
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Mr. THompson: Now, just a moment, please. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: Well, no, either we go on or we stop. 


Mr. THompson: I am not making a speech and I have listened while your 
party has spoken and I would appreciate if you would give me a minute to 
speak now. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Well one minute is 60 seconds. 


Mr. THompson: It is this. We are speaking about things that we do not have 
very much background in and yet we are committed, we are committed to the 
hilt, and I wonder if it would not be good for the Committee to be considering 
whether or not it would be a very profitable exercise for a representative 
committee or group to plan a visit to Africa, particularly to Rhodesia, but also 
to a few other areas where I think we would all benefit by having some first 
hand knowledge. I am not asking for an answer I am just suggesting we might 
think about it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps that is a proposition that might be submitted to 
the steering committee. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I would simply want to make this observation, 
Mr. Thompson. I assure you that Canadian policy is based upon an examination 
of a very wide knowledge in the department and from other sources. Our policy 
does not represent a commitment that is not based on facts. 


Mr. McINTOSH: You would save a lot of money if you accept the Minister’s 
statement. 


Mr. THompson: It would be nice if we could save the situation in Africa on 
the same basis. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen in that case we will— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I say that without deprecating your great 
experience and knowledge. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will pursue the discussion next Thursday but before we 
do adjourn may I say I will be absent Thursday. If Mr. Nesbitt, the Vice 
Chairman is present, of course, he will chair the meeting. There is a possibility 
he might be absent too and in that case I will use my authority now to appoint 
Mr. Macdonald of Rosedale to act if the Vice Chairman and Chairman are both 
absent. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THurspDAY, May 12, 1966. 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.10 a.m. this day, the 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Wadds and Messrs. Asselin (Charlevoix), Brewin, 
Churchill, Faulkner, Foy, Groos, Harkness, Klein, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Macquarrie, McIntosh, Nesbitt, Pilon, Regimbal, Stanbury, Thompson, Walker 
(19). 


Also present: Mr. Matheson, M.P. 


In attendance: The Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Mr. M. Cadieux, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs, 1966-67, and continued questioning the Min- 
ister on the subject of Rhodesia. 


Item 1 was allowed to stand. 


At 1.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 am., Thursday, May 
26th, 1966, at which time it is expected that the witness will be Mr. Cadieux, 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, May 12, 1966. 
@ (11.10 a.m.) 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we have a quorum, and the 
meeting can come to order. Last week, we were discussing Rhodesia and its 
problems, and a number of questions were put to the Minister on that occasion. 
The last speaker, I believe, who had just commenced to ask some questions, was 
Mr. Thompson. 


Do you have any questions to put to the Minister, Mr. Thompson, or any 
statements that you wish to make? 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Minister, just at the close of last 
week’s session I had made the suggestion that I hoped the Committee might 
consider sending a representative delegation to some of the areas of Africa, 
including Rhodesia. It is my impression that, as we have gone on with the 
discussions, we are perhaps talking about something, and are becoming involved 
in something for which we do not really have the background. In dealing with 
this, our commitment is leading us into a very prominent position so far as the 
Rhodesian problem, specifically, is concerned. I would hope that the Committee 
might consider this. I think it is equally important, if not more so, that we be 
informed on some of the events that are taking place as they concern external 
affairs as we are on some of the other areas that committees are seeking to 
acquaint themselves with by direct contact and observation. 


Mr. Chairman, as one who has had some experience in Africa, and knows 
at least the background of the problems that we are concerned with in 
Rhodesia, my own fear is that in following a policy that probably is not defined 
toward its objective as it might be, the situation in Rhodesia might on one 
extreme be pushed into apartheid, something that would be a tragedy for the 
growing independence and self-determination of Africa; or, on the other hand, 
might be pushed into what could be a bloodbath that would make what 
happened in the Congo look insignificant. 

Therefore, it is my own opinion that Rhodesia today is at the very fulcrum 
of events as they develop in the continent of Africa. I have a few questions that 
I would like to place before the Minister that relate to this situation as I have 
briefly referred to it. The British press has persisted in reports that the British 
government has continuously planned for armed force against Rhodesia. These 
reports claim that there are two brigades ready to be flown to Rhodesia, if 
necessary, from the army at the Rhine. Does the Minister have any information 
whether such action has been contemplated in the apparent view of the effective 
use of sanctions against Rhodesia? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The position of the British government, Mr. 
Thompson, as stated up to the present time, is that it would be dangerous to 
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contemplate the use of force, apart from in certain circumstances, possible 
police action to maintain law and order. That is—as I stated it last week—the 
position of the Canadian government. Undoubtedly, if the British government 
wanted to use force it would have an opportunity of calling upon its military 
manpower as stationed in that particular locality or elsewhere. But I know of 
no action that is contemplated along those lines by the British government. At 
any rate, none has been communicated to us. The discussions that we have had 
are along the lines that I have indicated, that of giving the sanctions program 
an opportunity of running its course. I have expressed the view that that 
program will bring about results. I have suggested that the exploratory talks 
that are now underway might be reasons for confidence in the outcome of that 
program. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Referring to sanctions, Mr. Chairman, might I ask the 
Minister if it is his impression that sanctions thus far have been effective? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): As I have stated, it is not possible to say at this 
moment that they have been effective in the sense of bringing the regime down; 
but our judgment is that, notwithstanding some difficulties, their effectiveness 
is being proven. That is not to say that they are finally effective now or to guess 
when they will be finally effective; no one can give a final judgment on that. 


Mr. THompson: In my own experience, Mr. Chairman, as it relates to the 
League of Nations and the ineffectiveness of sanctions against Italy at the time 
of the Ethiopian crisis,—and there are other illustrations that can be cited since 
then—sanctions really never have proven effective in bringing about the in- 
tended objective. Might I just cite this example? That tobacco crop apparently 
has been sold without any difficulty at all, albeit that it was covert. Reports are 
that Britain and the United States and Russia, have all partaken in the purchas- 
ing of that tobacco crop. 


@ (11.15 am.) 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is not my information, in those precise 


terms. 


Mr. THompson: Not officially, but another element is that there are reports 


'that the trade between Zambia and Rhodesia is continuing on quite a normal 


pattern. In fact reports say that some of the oil assistance program, unofficial as 
it is, coming out of South Africa is actually moving into Zambia. With the 


| tremendous interdependence of the two countries on trade with each other—in 


fact, the President of Zambia said the other day that Rhodesia and Zambia were 
Siamese twins as far as trade is concerned—is there any hope of sanctions ever 
reaching their objectives, in view of these developments. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I believe there is. With regard to the normalcy of — 
trade between Zambia and Rhodesia, we must recognize the fact of geography; 
we must recognize, for instance, that the Kariba dam serves not only Rhodesia 
but serves Zambia as well; that there is a common railroad, but this does not 
mean to say that Zambia is not playing its part, having in mind the difficulties, 
in trying to bring about the objective on which all Commonwealth countries 
are united. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Does the Minister have any figures on the number of black 
Africans who have immigrated into Rhodesia from Zambia, from Malawi, from 
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perhaps other neighbouring states, for work opportunities since the declaration 
of U.D.I. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not have any final figures, but we do have 
estimates, and we also have estimates of the number who have left Rhodesia 
since the unilateral declaration of independence. 


Mr. THompson: Of those who have left, are some of them white residents of 
Zambia? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. White residents of Zambia, white residents 
of Rhodesia. 


Mr. THompson: What is the difference in figures between the influx of new 
immigrants as compared to those who are emigrating; is the balance not in 
favour of those coming into Rhodesia, both black and white? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): That would not be my estimate. 


Mr. THompson: Another point in this regard as it relates to the economic 
side is, does the department have reports in regard to the slowdown in work of 
white miners within Zambia since U.D.1.? 

I am speaking of copper production. I have seen reports where the 
slowdown in copper production has amounted to as high as $700,000 a day. Are 
the figures available on that, and how is it affecting the tremendous need of 
copper by Britain from the Zambian copper mines? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have no figures on that. Perhaps my officials 
might have some information. 


__ Mr. THompson: My concern here is that, actually, sanctions are having the 
adverse effect of bringing Rhodesia to its knees or accomplishing the economic 
pressure that they are intended to effect as far as trade within the continent, 
and particularly with neighbouring countries, is concerned, and as it relates to 
immigration as well because it would seem that there are reports coming out of 
Rhodesia that indicate that neither the majority of blacks nor whites, are 
opposing Smith’s stand. 
I can only say that, except for rebel elements, or revolutionary elements 
coming in from the outside, people within the country are fairly well satisfied. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I can only repeat, Mr. Thompson, that my 
assessment based on information that is supplied to me is that the sanctions 
program is having its effect. I do not say when this effect will be final and 
complete, but I do not share your pessimism about the outcome of this program. 
I give as an indication, apart from other facts that are supplied to us on a 
_ confidential basis, the exploratory talks themselves, how they were initiated. 
Together with other information supplied to me they lead me to this conclusion. 


Mr. THompson: Turning just briefly to the political side, I believe the 
Minister agrees that, actually inherent within the 1961 Constitution, is self- 
determination of government for the majority somewhere along in the future. I 
do not want to give the impression for one moment that I am not in favour of a 
majority government and of the need for the African to assert himself and his 
own influence in the development of the democratic process in Africa. Again I 
come back to the point that we are becoming involved in a policy that I think 
might have dangerous effects. One is the possibility of swinging Rhodesia into 
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apartheid, which I do not believe it is at the present time, and the other is of 
the use of force and probably what can be termed only as a tremendous loss of 
life, if not a bloodbath, that can develop as it did in the Congo. 

Therefore, on the political side, does the Minister consider that the results 
of the recent South African election, where the nationalist party took some 20 
seats away from the United Party’s representation and strengthened apartheid 
more so than ever before, was a reaction that was greatly influenced by events 
that were taking place in Rhodesia? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I have seen it suggested that that was the case. 
Whether it is the case, I do not know. 


Mr. THompson: Does the Minister have any information, as far as the 
position of South Africa is concerned, that in the event of disaster, shall we say, 
in the use of armed forces in the implementation of sanctions, to indicate that 
that country is preparing to back up and support Rhodesia’s position? Again, I 
am thinking of the possibility of apartheid reaching into Rhodesia, something 
that would be a tragedy for Africa. 


Mr. MartTIn(Essex East): What the South African government plans to do 
in those circumstances, I do not know. But there are estimates, there are views 
as to what she would do. I do not know that it would be useful for me to 
speculate hypothetically, but in saying that we must give the sanctions program 
an opportunity to evolve, I have in mind the great desirability of avoiding that 
kind of situation. 


Mr. THompson: We are—and when I say ‘‘we’’, I mean our representative in 
the United Kingdom, Mr. Chevrier, who is the chairman of the Sanctions 
Committee—this places us in a very responsible and important position. It 
indicates just how much we are involved in this. Just a few days after 
President Kaunda had said that Rhodesia and Zambia were Siamese twins 
economically, he also stated that Zambia perhaps would have to take the 
initiative if Britain’s attempts to bring a solution in Rhodesia failed, or some 
agreement were to come out of the present exploratory talks. Have we in > 
Canada had any discussions with Zambia and with their authorities in regard to 
what our policy would be if Zambia or if other neighbouring African countries 
might move into force action. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes. The week before last we had the foreign 
minister of Zambia here, and I had some talks with him about many aspects of — 
the Rhodesian problem, useful talks. He was in London the other day and an 
opportunity was presented for further discussion of some aspects of this 
problem but I may say that our talks here were very useful. 


Mr. THompson: Has there been any discussion with Zambia or with 
Tanzania— 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I think you met him, did you not? 
Mr. THOMPsoN: Yes. I was very grateful for the opportunity— 
Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I think Mr. Macquarrie met him. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Have there been any talks in regard to Canada’s role in 
helping to construct the railroad from Dar es Salaam in Tanzania through to 


Zambia which would obviate the problems that Zambia faces in regard ta 
transportation? 
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Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): We have agreed to participate along with the 
British government in a feasibility study. I think our contribution to this study 
represents an expenditure of some $350,000. However, I would want it to be 
understood that the fact that we are participating in this feasibility study along 
with Britain is in no way to be construed as a commitment, if the feasibility 
study should be positive, that we were going to undertake to share any 
responsibility in the building of the railroad. 


Mr. THompson: Is that commitment in terms of dollars, or is that in terms 
of personnel who are actually taking part in the feasibility survey? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Well, the total cost of our participation in the 
feasibility study represents an estimated contribution of $350,000. 


Mr. THoMpsoN: Do we have Canadian personnel taking part in that at the 
present time? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes, we do. 


Mr. THompson: How soon is it expected that this survey will be 
completed? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Oh, I think it will take some time; another half a 
year or so. 


Mr. THompson: Continuing this problem of transportation,— 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Perhaps I could tell you that it is estimated that 
the public survey will cost $501,000. Our share will likely be about $276,000, 
although we have the appropriation that I mentioned. The Ottawa firm of 
Canadian Aero Service Limited has been selected to carry out the Canadian 
portion of the project which is an engineering feasibility study of the proposed 
route by aerial photography, air photo interpretation and ground survey. The 
study will determine the route which the railway should follow. 

The British portion of the project involves an economic study of the 
railway and of the port of Dar es Salaam. The project is restricted to the 
survey of the proposed route of the railway, and, as I said, in no way involves 
construction. Whether the railroad will be built, of course, will be a matter for 
later consideration by the governments of the African states involved. 


Mr. THompson: Does the Minister have any information about plans for the 
building of a separate railway link from South Africa to Rhodesia, by passing 
Bechuanaland? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I have no information on that. 


Mr. THOMPSON: There are reports that such a feasibility survey is now 
under way from the South African end. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I have read reports to that effect. I have no 
information before me, but I have read these reports. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Continuing on the political side, there are reports that 
transmitters in Zambia are beaming broadcasts into Rhodesia to this effect, in 
fighting black Africans—I am quoting now from a report that I saw the other 
day—“‘to kill, to burn down farms, to destroy property, to maim cattle.” Is this 
type of sanction being applied today from Zambia? 


oo 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know whether this is the fact. However, 
you will remember that on April 4, I said in the Committee that as far as the 
Canadian government is concerned—this is in answer to a question by Mr. 
McIntosh, I think—we have neither authorized not contributed in any way to 
such broadcasts. The suggestion that Canada has participated with Britain in 
the construction and operation of radio transmitters for propaganda broadcasts 
against Rhodesia is, of course, completely untrue. As far as I am aware, the only 
British transmitter which aims broadcasts at Rhodesia is in Bechuanaland, and 
it certainly does not broadcast programs of the type that has been referred to in 
the public press in this country. 

Mr. THoMPson: What are our present trade statistics with Rhodesia? Has 
Canada’s trade been completely cut off? 


@ (11.30 am.) 
Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. THompson: Both ways? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Both exports and imports. There is a suggestion 
that there was some corned beef on the shelves in Canada. To the extent that 
I have been able to complete our examination of this it would seem that this 
represents commodities that were in Canada before the embargo became 
effective and that— 

Mr. THompson: I thought that you might announce to us that such reports 
were “corny” but— 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): If I had done that it would have been a “corny” 
observation. 

Mr. MacponaLp (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, is it true that the report was 
“baloney”? 

Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, do we recognize Rhodesian postage? 

Mr. MArtTIN (Essex East): I will have to check on that, Mr. Chairman. 
I would have thought that there was no doubt that we do not. 

Mr. THompson: Might I ask the Minister, Mr. Chairman, if we have any 


observers at the present time—I understand that we do not have any official 
representation— gee git 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): In Rhodesia? No; we have had people visit 
Salisbury, one quite recently. lia Gay Senet 


—~ 


Mr. THoMPSON: Would the Minister give serious consideration to the 
suggestion that it might be well for a representative delegation of this Com- 
mittee not only to visit Rhodesia, but also to visit neighbouring areas of Africa. 
I am thinking of such countries of major importance—concerned with us 
economically—such as Ghana and Nigeria. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Well, I am sure that any opportunity that would 
be given to Canadians to understand the problems of Africa better—to know 
more about Africa—would in principle be something that we would all applaud. 
In regard to this Committee going to Rhodesia, I would be inclined to view it as 
an inappropriate thing to do at the present time. The role of such a visiting group 


a 
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might also be misunderstood as an attempt of some sort at mediation. Such 
mediation between Britain and an illegal regime in a British territory, would 


seem to me, to be an entirely inappropriate and improper role for Canada. That 
is a matter for the British government. 


Also, I would be afraid that at this time such an intervention might be 
regarded as undesirable in view of the informal exploratory talks that are now 
beginning in London between British and Rhodesian officials. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, may I remind Mr. Thompson of what hap- 
pened to a couple of U.K. members of Parliament who went there and came 
home with thick lips and black eyes. We had better go into training if— 


Mr. McIntosH: Liberal or Social Credit? 
Mr. WALKER: These were U.K. members, they were— 
Mr. THompson: I would hope, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): On the other question, a general visit; our High 
Commissioner in Ghana has been in touch with me recently. Other heads of 
missions in Africa also have urged on us the desirability of increasing our 
contacts, parliamentary and otherwise, and I would hope that in due time this 
sort of thing might be possible. I cannot make any commitment but it becomes 
increasingly evident that Africa is going to play an important role in the 
international community and that we ought to have as great a knowledge of 
that great and emerging continent as possible. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Well, I appreciate that statement very much because 
I think we have a very important role to play in this developing role of African 
world affairs. I am also sure that the Minister agrees that we do not want to see 
either extremes take place in Africa; if possible, there must be some peaceful 
way of working this out. My concern is that we take the right initiative at the 
right time to avoid a crisis that would force some action of a kind that we have 
found ourselves taking in our important role as a peacekeeping force in other 
areas. When the governments of Ghana and Nigeria changed earlier this year | 
apparently the government adopted a policy of continuing recognition which is | 
sort of a difficult thing to understand but, apparently, like the Commonwealth it | 
worked better than you can define it. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No; that is not precisely the situation. What 
happened was that when Mr. Nkrumah was brought down, and his government 
- ushered out, there was an interval of almost a week—I am speaking now from 
memory—before there was any step taken informally to recognize the new 
regime, There was a delay not only by Canada but by Britain herself, by some 
of the other Commonwealth countries and by the United States. After an 
interval we did inform our High Commissioner that he should indicate to the 
head of the new government that we would carry on normal relations with the 
new regime in Ghana. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Well, I have a question at this point; it is one that I brought 
up in the House. What was the position of our Canadian military training 
mission during that week? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It carried on without any impairment whatso- 
ever. 


=) 
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Mr. HARKNESS: In other words, these people remained attached to the 
various units of the army which was engaged in the takeover. ‘ 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, pursuant to our contract, of course, they 
could not and did not in any way become involved in any political act. They 
were not withdrawn. We had given consideration— 


Mr. HarKNESS: They remained with these units to which they were 
attached, advising them on military activity? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): None of the units which were involved in the 
takeover were in any way related to our participation. 


Mr. Harkness: But we had military advisers attached too. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): But they were not in any way a party to the 
change of government or to the fall of the Nkrumah regime. 


Mr. HARKNESS: But you said previously they carried on in the same way 
that they had been doing, so they must have been continuing to give military 
advice to these people in the operations they were carrying out. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): We carried on just exactly as the British. The 
British kept their people there and we conferred with one another. We thought 
this was a wise course and, looking back now, it clearly was. } 


Mr. HARKNESS: Was this not rather an anomalous situation for our military 
advisers to continue in their advisory capacity to an army which was in the 
process of taking over the government? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No; if our people were in any way involved in 
the overthrow it would have been most inappropriate but they were not. 


Mr. HARKNESS: But you said they continued in a normal advisory capacity, 
so they must have been advising these people on where was the best place to 
deploy troops, and so on, for the takeover. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, I do not think I can add any more to what 
I have said. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I was just going to suggest it was a situation which was not 
very explicable. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Were they ordered not to be involved with the 
new regime at the time the military people were on the staff? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I would just like to point out to the members of the 
Committee that we are now on Rhodesia and while I realize that the situations 
in Ghana and Nigeria and elsewhere are perhaps in some way related, any 
questions in this regard perhaps we might save for a little later on in the 


meeting. Let us see if we can complete our questions on the subject of Rhodesia 
as such. 


Mr. THomMpson: Mr. Chairman, I just have one or two other questions. One 
question I would like to ask relates to the fact that we were part of—I do not 
know how to describe it—a continuing policy that bridged the problem of the 
military takeover in both Ghana and in Nigeria. 


Now, assuming that it is our objective, and I am sure that it is, that we 
work for the peaceful settlement of these problems, do you think it is a 
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consistent policy that we should allow ourselves to get into a position where we 
absolutely cut ourselves off completely from any such role? Are we not 
becoming a tool of those who do not want to fight their own battles? Are they 
using us to fight them instead? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): That is not my view. I stated my position, the 
government’s position, last week, a position that is concurred in by all of the 
Commonwealth countries without exception; that we felt that the dependent 
jurisdiction of Mr. Smith was acting in a manner contrary to the interests of 
Rhodesia which was still subject to the final authority of Her Majesty’s 
government in Great Britain. It was acting contrary to the interests of the 
Commonwealth as a whole in the face of the evolving state of international 
opinion at the present time. 

I can only repeat, Mr. Thompson, I am sure that if the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers had not taken the position which they did take in rejecting the 
proposed unilateral declaration of independence, the unity of the Common- 
wealth would have been very seriously impaired. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, the hon. Minister said just as recently as 
several weeks ago there was unanimous agreement of all Commonwealth 
countries. Would the Minister inform us whether or not New Zealand and 
Australia are supporting the situation in the same way that Canada is, morally 
if not physically? 

' Mr. Martin (Essex East): Morally, certainly. I do not believe that the 
embargo in the case of New Zealand is as complete as ours. 


Australia has strengthened its embargo since the change of the head of 
government in Australia. 


Mr. THompson: Since the lack of direct participation in the Lagos confer- 
ence by those senior members of the Commonwealth, is the Minister convinced 
that Australia and New Zealand— 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Australia had an observer there. 
Mr. THOMPSON: Yes, but— 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): But New Zealand was fully represented and. so 
was every other country, except Ghana and Tanzania, and we had not hesitation 
in letting it be known at the outset that we would attend such a conference. 
I think, in looking back, the position the Canadian government took was a very 
- essential one. The Lagos conference developed out of a situation that had been 
posed by the threat of Tanzania and Ghana to withdraw their missions in 
London. This was a very serious development, to find Commonwealth countries 
saying to Britain unless you take a particular course of action we are going to 
withdraw our diplomatic mission. This was an action taken by a Commonwealth 
country against Britain. We felt, in Canada at that time, that it was a very 
serious development and we took it on ourselves to urge with respect to the 
heads of the governments in those countries the possible serious implications of 
such a course. 

You will remember that it was suggested by those countries that if by 
December 15, 1965, Britain did not take more effective action they would 
‘withdraw their missions. We were in close consultation at that time with other 
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Commonwealth countries, both in Africa and elsewhere, and we strongly 
supported the suggestion of the Prime Minister of Nigeria that in the case of 
this development there should be a conference of Prime Ministers in Lagos. We, 
I think, were one of the first countries unhesitatingly to accept the suggestion of 
the Nigerian Prime Minister, which we thought was a constructive suggestion, 
one that was designed to try and avert the action that was proposed to be taken 
by certain Commonwealth countries with regard to their missions in London 
itself. I am sure the conference at Lagos proved to be a very vital development 
in the interests of Commonwealth unity. I am happy to say there are indications 


, about the restoration of diplomatic intercourse between certain Commonwealth 


countries and the British government. 


@ (11.45 am.) 
Mr. THOMPSON: Does that include Ghana and Tanzania? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Ghana has restored her relations, it does include 
Tanzania. 


Mr. Tuompson: I have just two minor questions, Mr. Chairman. Is there 
any evidence that Chinese Communist trade or arms infiltration is reaching into 
the surrounding countries of Central Africa? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is no doubt that China has pursued a 
vigorous policy of sending its technicians, in some cases in very large numbers, 
to African countries; with what results no one can say with any finality. 


It would seem that China has suffered some diplomatic reverses in her 
relations with African countries notwithstanding these infiltrations but they do 
exist. Some of these African countries, because of their low standard of living, 
naturally are looking for assistance wherever they can get it. They get 
assistance from western countries; they get some assistance from Canada, they 
get assistance from the Soviet Union and they get assistance from China. 

As you know, we are providing some military assistance to a Common- 
wealth country, Tanzania. There were, and I guess there still are, some Chinese 
technicians in that country. | 


Mr. FAULKNER: You mentioned technicians. What about broadcasting? 
What are the Chinese doing in the way of broadcasting? Do they have facilities 
for the transmission of programs to countries like Rhodesia? Is there any 
suggestion or thought they may be involved in the sort of broadcasting Mr. 
Thompson earlier alluded to? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You mean from China itself or within the 
territory? 


Mr. FAULKNER: Within the territory. 


Mr. MArTIN (Essex East): I do not believe there is any broadcasting within 
the territory. Undoubtedly, there is broadcasting from China itself. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Just one more question. I wish that the picture of Rhodesia 
and this whole problem were as clear cut and as easy as the Minister gives his 
answers. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I assure you I do not think it is as clear cut as 
that. It is a very complicated question, but I want to make it clearly understood 
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that we acted in Rhodesia as we did because we believe that the consensus of/ 
world opinion today is that the peace of the world hinges in part on the 
treatment by majority in individual states, particularly where the question of 
colour is involved. We acted also because we believed that the unity of the 
Commonwealth was vitally involved. It was not an easy matter for Canada to 
take the action that it took at the outset against Rhodesia. But, there were no 
alternatives, in our judgment, and in the judgment of all the Prime Ministers 
when they took this action. I am sure the course we have followed was the right 
course. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Martin, I am sure also the peace of the world as it 
relates to Africa relates very very directly to how quickly some of these areas 
are going to be able to assume responsible government, and whether our quest 
for peace might defeat its own purpose by forcing actions that I am sure none 
of us want to see happen. What I fear in asking my questions this morning is 
that the motive behind it is that we might be pushing Rhodesia into one 
extreme or another that would make our problems far greater than what they 
are at present. But just one last question— 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): That is always possible, but I ask you to 
consider what would have happened if the action taken by the British govern- 
ment, by the Canadian government and by other Commonwealth governments 
and other western powers and other countries in other parts of the world had 
not been taken. I ask you to consider what would have happened in Africa. 


Mr. THomMpson: Well, I agree with that and I think that we have considered 
it very carefully. What I am more concerned about now is not past tense but 
present tense; that our actions now are working towards the same objectives. 
But not to confuse the picture, in asking this last question may I just draw. it 
out to give evidence of how confusing the thing is. 

It is a well known fact that Russia has a heavy trade pattern with South 
Africa, and that included in the trade to South Africa in recent months has been 
dynamite and small arms. I wonder if some of this dynamite and small arms has 
been finding its way into Rhodesia. Perhaps you do not have an answer for us, 
but certainly this is just how difficult the situation is and I would hope that 
what we are doing is not just on the assumption that what we are doing is right 
but we have the facts and we understand what is taking place before we 
commit ourselves to folly. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Might I say at this point that I do not wish to restrict 
anyone’s questions, but I would like to point out at the present time that the 
next speaker on my list is Mr. Churchill, followed by Mr. Walker, Mr. McIntosh 
and Mr. Regimbal. Is there anyone else who would like to ask the Minister 
questions on Rhodesia? 


Mr. HARKNESS: I was hoping to ask some at the end of the last session. 


The VIcE-CHAIMAN: Is there anyone else in addition to the list. I would 
like to have an idea, Mr. Macquarrie. Mr. Churchill would you like to ask some 
questions of the Minister now? 


Mr. McINTOSH: Before we go on, Mr. Chairman, I thought it was understood 
when the Committee was formed that we would not interject with supplemen- 


WH 
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tary questions. It interferes with the line of questioning of the person asking the 
questions; it throws the Minister off and it holds up proceedings, in my opinion. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well I would agree, Mr. McIntosh, if members could 
restrain themselves as much as possible from putting in supplementary ques- 
tions. But, again, it is a question of judgment. If the occasional supplementary 
question which is very brief and right on the point is asked the Chair will 
entertain them. But, if the supplementary questions intend to be supplementary 
and supplementary, I am afraid that the Chair will not entertain them. Again, it 
is a question of judgment. Now, I will ask Mr. Churchill to put his questions. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Well, Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a preliminary remark 
and express my regrets that the proceedings of our Committee are not available 
‘to us earlier. If there is a priority given to, say, the Broadcasting Committee of 
the House of Commons I would question very much why any Committee of the 
House should have a priority. Surely the matter that we are considering here is 
as great and of as much interest to everyone as the work in other Committees. I 
think that it is most regrettable that the last two meetings recorded here are 
not available to us. I record that objection. 


The V1icE-CHAIRMAN: I was just going to say in that regard, Mr. Churchill, 
that I referred that matter in the House the day before yesterday to the 
Secretary of State whose responsibility it is, and I was assured the matter 
would be looked into. The secretaries, Miss Ballantyne tells me, explained there 
were certain technical difficulties and likewise the Minister has just indicated 
the same. We hope these reports will be out very promptly because we certainly 
need them to refer to. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: At the last meeting the Minister spent a great deal of 
time—of course I have not the actual record now, but I made some notes— 
pointing out that Rhodesia is the responsibility of the British government, it 
being a colony, and suggestions were made that we should not take certain 
actions and it was indicated that we could not intervene with regard to a 
territorial possession in which the British government was responsible. Sud- 
denly then we were rather active and quick in taking action when this trouble ~ 
developed, and I do not see how you can reconcile the two positions. If we are 
going to take action in regard to a colony of Great Britain, are we to restrict it 
only to Rhodesia? There are other colonies of Great Britain in the world where 
action might be requested. 

The United States of America happens to have territorial possessions 
outside the United States that might be termed colonies. Are we to intervene 
there if trouble develops? I was not at all clear on the Minister’s argument with 
regard to that particular question. If his statement is correct, then are we not 
._ exceeding our jurisdiction in intervening in any way with regard to a colony of 
another country? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is a fair question, Mr. Churchill. I appreci- 
ate that point of view. I do not share that point of view but I can appreciate it 
being raised. I think there are a lot of people feel as you do about that and 
while it was not the first departure in Canadian foreign policy certainly it 
represents a very important departure: We were not acting as though the 
matter had not been carefully considered. We had, as I mentioned last week, 
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discussions with two of the ministers of the government of Mr. Smith here in 
Ottawa. The Prime Minister had addressed communications to Mr. Smith, and 
indeed to his predecessor, and then there had been discussions at the Prime 
Ministers’ conference before the one of last summer. We have had very 
considerable discussions in the Commonwealth group at the United Nations in 
which I myself have participated. So we had given forwarnings, and our 
position and that of the other sovereign bodies in the Commonwealth were 
well known, for the reasons I have already given. 


@ (12.00 noon) 


Now, your question is followed up by another one. Are we to act in similar 
situations with regard to other dependencies either in the Commonwealth or in 
the United States. I can only say that we have to examine each situation in the . 
light of the circumstances that are presented. \ 4 


.: \ th 
In the case of Rhodesia we acted as we did for the reasons I have given, te 
supported by the fact that there was a resolution of the United Nations Security 
Council recommending to all states that action be taken against the regime. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Would you give us the dates on that? 


Mr. MartTINn (Essex East): The resolution was November 20. Now, that was 
not a resolution under chapter 7. It did not mean that a nation had to act, but 
there was a recommendation by the United Nations that this action should be 
taken. I am sure if we had not taken this action we would have had a very 
serious situation today. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Well, just for the historical record then, the Minister has 
adopted the ‘“‘ready, aye ready” stand when Great Britain makes a request. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No, I do not think that there is any comparison 
between the Chanak situation and Mr. Meighen’s statement about “ready, aye 
ready” and the Canadian ‘position at the present time. The “ready, aye ready” 
formula that played such a part in Canadian political history before you and I 
came on the scene actively, Mr. Churchill— 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I just added it as a historical— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Because of the historic inaccuracy I would like to 
put the situation in proper perspective. That was a suggestion that Canada 
should automatically be involved in a war in which Britain was engaged. Now, | 
that is not the situation today. We were not automatically obliged to take action 
but because we believed in the strength of the Commonwealth at the present | 
time and because we believed the Smith regime was acting contrary to | 


_ international interest, we unhesitatingly took the course that we did in support- 


ing the British government. We were not alone on doing so. We had every other 
Commonwealth government in agreement in principle. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Well, I move on to something else. I think that throughout 
the course of this discussion on Rhodesia the Minister has tended to take 
what I call an alarmist’s point of view, suggesting to us that terrible things 
_ would have happened or might still happen unless sanctions were continued to 
be applied to Rhodesia and unless we were very much involved in the issues. I 
- suggest to the Minister, and I would like his comment on it, that when he stated 
last week, and I have his words copied down here, that there was a danger—and 
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these are his words—that this action of Rhodesia would “stir up the whole of 
Africa” and we have had suggestions from the Minister today that the gravest 
problems might arise with regard to Africa as a whole. I wonder what 
substance there is in that alarmist attitude. Now I will ask this question: Has 
the Minister—co-operating once again with the Minister of National Defence—a 
military appreciation of the situation in Africa? Before he answers may I 
suggest to him this: that from a military point of view I doubt very much 
whether any country in Africa, exclusive of the United Arab Republic, Ethiopia 
and South Africa, has a military force or the competence in military matters to 
launch an effective attack against Rhodesia, and that Rhodesia herself has an 
effective military force—air as well as army—to repel any invasion. So why 
alarm us with the suggestion that all Africa would be stirred up and there 
would be a tremendous bloodbath or something of that nature? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, no man holding this job wants to be 
extravagant in his portrayal of the dangers, and I endeavour to be as responsi- 
ble in these things as I can because of the implications, but I assure you that the 
situation is precisely as I have stated it, in my judgment and in the judgment 
of other countries whose interest in this is not less great than Canada’s. I would 
remind you that before the meeting last December there was a meeting of all 
members of the organization of African states, some 36 countries, in Addis 
Ababa, under the chairmanship of the Emperor of Ethiopia, a man whom we all 
know to be a responsible ruler. We know that 31 African countries recently 
presented a draft resolution to the Security Council. 


In addition to this, through our own diplomatic exchanges, through our 
conversations with Britain, with Commonwealth countries generally, in Africa 
and elsewhere, with information from the heads of missions in various parts of 


the world, we have every reason to believe, and we have every reason to | 


continue to believe, that this particular situation in Rhodesia will require 
careful attention, and that every effort will have to be made, I hope within the 
bounds of persuasion and economic action, to bring this situation in Rhodesia to 
an end. Otherwise, we do run into the danger of great trouble in Africa, which 
could well be fanned by those whose ideological interests are not our own. 


Mr. Thompson asked me about the penetration of interests from mainland 
China; we know of other penetrations as well. So that I do not think it could be 
said justifiably, in the light of the assessment that we are obliged to make, that 
our judgment was not a fairly accurate one. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Chairman, may I direct the Minister’s attention then to 
the book called “Military Institutions and Power in the New States”, written by 
Willian Gutteridge and published just, I think— 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Professor Gutteridge of Cambridge. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I know the book. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: May I just quote from page 161, referring to the conference 
which you mentioned: 


At the Addis Ababa summit conference in May 1963, consideration 
was given to the possibility of pan-African action against South Africa 


>. t- 
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but there was no overt discussion of direct military aggression for the 
proper reason that it appeared to few of the delegates to be a practical 
possibility. 


At that conference the leading proponent of military action against South Africa 
happened to be the state of Ghana which is now apparently ineffective with 
regard to leadership in Africa at the present time. 


Mr. Martin (Esses East): It was in 1963— 


Mr. CHURCHILL: If the Minister would refer to the debates which took place 
in the House of Commons at Westminster just recently, he would find consider- 
able discussion with regard to the military aspects in South Africa. I refer to 
Hansard, the parliamentary debates, House of Commons, Westminster, April 27, 
1966, when several speakers dealt with this military aspect and pointed out the 
ineffectiveness of any military action that could be taken by the African states 
with the exception of the three major powers in Africa that I mentioned. I 
suggest to the Minister that his thinking with regard to that should be revised 
and that the alarmist attitude should be softened down. I do not see that grave 
danger that he has been emphasizing. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I understand your position. I made mine known 
and I have no reason for withdrawing the views that I hold. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: May I—Well, on the same thing? 


Mr. BREWIN: On that same thing about the military threat. Was it your 
point, Mr. Martin, when you were discussing this before that we supported the 
actions of sanctions merely because of an immediate military threat? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. 


Mr. BREWIN When you were talking of a threat were you talking of the 
evolution for the future in Africa, not on just an immediate military basis. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is quite right. I was thinking not only in 
those terms, I was thinking of how a failure to resolve this problem would bring 
the majority, if not all, of the states in Africa, against not only Britain, but 
against any country that did not sympathize with their objective to see 
discrimination removed. And, not only would there be such dangers from these 
countries with admittedly limited military capacity, but there could be contri- 
butions from other sources in Africa and outside Africa. 

I can assure you, Mr. Churchill, when the Canadian government agreed to 
undertake, to the extent that we have, the responsibility of assisting in the 
military and air training of forces in Tanzania, that was done because we 
thought that it should be done by a Commonwealth country. I can go no further 
than that. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: My only suggestion was— 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): In addition to all this, we were concerned that 
African countries would leave the Commonwealth and not only African coun- 
tries, I may say, we were also concerned that moderate leaders in Africa might 
be overthrown. We were concerned that racial conflict wouid be considerably 
exaggerated; we were greatly concerned that Communist influence might be 
Significantly facilitated. I think that you will appreciate what I am saying in 
that regard. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: I do not object to the emphasis on Communist influence in 
Africa and perhaps you might have had more information along that line. My 
point simply was that the African states themselves are not in a position to take 
military action against Southern Rhodesia. 

Now, there are two more points, Mr. Chairman. One has regard to 
sanctions. The Minister keeps on saying that the effectiveness has been proven. 
He used those words this morning and that he continues to believe in them. 
That is not the information that I derived from the extensive debates at 
Westminster; the information that I get from that is that the sanctions have 
been far from effective and, consequently, I welcome, and I presume the 
Minister does now, the opening of these exploratory talks we advocated when 
we spoke on this subject. Members of the Opposition advocated it when we 
spoke on this subject in the early part of this session. But, to suggest to us that 
the sanctions are being effective I think runs contrary to the point of view that 
we are deriving from other sources. May I just say with regard to that: Would 
it not be more helpful here in External Affairs matters where the over-all hope 
is that we present to the outside world a unified policy, would it not be more 
helpful if we had both sides of the questions with regard to Rhodesia presented 
in greater detail by the Minister of External Affairs rather than simply the one 
side which has been, in my opinion, over-emphasized. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In my opinion, the principle involved in the 
Rhodesian dispute is clear to everyone and that this matter has been discussed 
persistently now for a number of years. I should not have thought that there 
was any dispute about the facts. With respect to the basic and essential issue I 
can understand that there is a difference of opinion. There is a difference of 
opinion on this matter in the British Parliament and this difference of opinion, 
I suppose, arises out of personal views as to the state of national responsibility. 
That is all I can say about that. 


@ (12.15 p.m.) 


On the question of the effectiveness of sanctions, I made it clear that no one 
can be certain as to what the outcome will be. At the beginning, there were 
declarations of anticipation by the British government. They suggested that the 
sanctions program would work more effectively than it was thought to be the 
case by some. Looking back now, it is inconceivable that this kind of program 
could have worked successfully within a few months. My own assessment, based 
on the information before me, is that the program is having a very important 
effect the industrial and economic life of Rhodesia. But when the regime will 
feel this fully I cannot say. But I am concerned to make sure that the sanctions 
program is given an opportunity to operate; otherwise I fear that an effort 
would be made to take steps that could have more serious implications. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Just one final question, Mr. Chairman, to complete my 
questioning; would it not be helpful in a positive sense for Canada to be 
prepared to offer to Southern Rhodesia substantial help in greater measures 
than we have given in the past, in order to get to the root of the trouble in 
Rhodesia, namely the education of the native population plus the economic 
advancement of that country, because the two go hand in hand. If the 
Rhodesian native population is educated to become a useful force economically 
within the country, then they can move forward progressively towards in- 
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dependence or the complete participation of the native population in the 
government of the country. If Canada took some step along that line, would it 
not be helpful? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): We have been giving some assistance to Rhodesia 
in external aid. I am sure there is a lot more that could be done, as is the case 
in all countries that are the beneficiaries of our program, but I believe that it is 
wrong to say that the ultimate restoration to Rhodesia of a high standard of 
living for the blacks would have been a more effective way than Canada’s 
efforts to try and resolve this problem. The fact is that the Smith government 
would not take those measures which were designed to remove discrimination 
at a pace that would be generally satisfactory. The British government urged 
Mr. Smith to avoid a unilateral declaration of independence, as we did. He 
insisted on taking this course and thereby created an inevitable international 
issue and there was no other course for us to resort to. 

Now, on the question of aid, you may be interested that the Prime 
Ministers in Lagos in their communique said the following: ‘‘The Prime 
Ministers were agreed that planned assistance to a lawfully constituted govern- 
ment of Rhodesia should begin at once.” They approved the establishment of a 
special Commonwealth program to help accelerate the training of Rhodesian 
Africans and directed the Secretary General to arrange as soon as possible a 
meeting of educational and technical assistance experts and to consider detailed 
projects of aid by Commonwealth countries including the early establishment 
of an administrative training centre in Rhodesia. We have indicated that we 
intend to participate actively in the plans for special educational assistance to 
Rhodesia, working in co-operation with other members of the Commonwealth, 
and to support the project which will be devised for making available profes- 
sors, teachers and advisers in Rhodesia and the acceptance of trainees for 
special studies in Canada. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Is that dependent upon the change of attitude on the part 
of Mr. Smith? 

Mr. MaRrTIN (Essex East): Yes. We brought our aid program to an end after 
the unilateral declaration of independence. We had thought of continuing it in 
spite of all that happened because it was of benefit to both segments of the 
population, but for security reasons it was decided we should do this. 


Mr. HARKNESS: For security reasons? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes, security reasons, because lives were in 
danger. We had a number of people there, and they thought and our collective 
judgment was that it would be better for them to come back. However, we 
continue to train Rhodesian students in Canada. There are 21 trainees here at 
the present time from Rhodesia and we continue to provide their training under 
the external aid program. But, they are in Canada. We had nine teachers in 
Rhodesia and they were withdrawn after the unilateral declaration of in- 
dependence. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Before calling on Mr. Walker, I was wondering if the 
Minister would care to make some comment on the events that are taking place 
right at this moment with regard to the activities of a number of African 
countries in the United Nations concerning Rhodesia and also the Common- 
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wealth sanctions committee, an emergency meeting which I believe, is to be 
held tomorrow. Is the position of the Canadian government that of supporting 
the government of Great Britain—who at the moment is trying to discourage 
these two meetings, these two initiatives I should say—or is the position of the 
Canadian government that of supporting the African states? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, first of all, regarding the meeting tomor- 
row, the meeting on May 13, it was suggested this is an emergency one resulting 
from African pressure. This is not an accurate report. The sanctions committee 
meets regularly. The last meeting was held on May 6. At that time it was 
considered desirable to have another meeting in about a week’s time, and to 
continue the regular review of sanctions against Rhodesia. There have been 
discussions at these meetings about the possibility of further Security Council 
action and I have no doubt that this matter will come up again tomorrow when 
the sanctions committee meets. 

Now, you referred to the action in the colonial affairs committee of the 
United Nations. In answer to that, I would say, that a number of African 
countries have proposed an early meeting of the Security Council to consider 
further mandatory sanctions. We, of course, are not a member of the Security 
Council, and on that account we would not be directly involved. I do think, 
however, that it would not be desirable to have further and wider mandatory 
sanctions imposed by the Security Council under present circumstances. It is by 
no means certain that such action in these circumstances at the present time is 
the best means of making sanctions more effective. Up to now some success, I 
think, has been achieved in this field through diplomatic approaches made by 
Britain to the principal trading partners of Rhodesia. This may be the best way 
to close some existing gaps. In any case, the present system of widespread 
voluntary sanctions and limited mandatory sanctions is taking effect, as I have 
sought to indicate this morning. I think that the Smith regime’s willingness to 
have these unconditional talks, now taking place in London, shows that the 
economic pressure is beginning to tell on them. More time will have to be 
allowed for the present sanctions to work. 

For another thing, the further action under Chapter 7 could lead to the 
extension of the dispute to the whole of southern Africa and to proposals for 
sanctions against Rhodesia’s neighbours. Such proposals raise very serious issues 
for Canada and for other countries, particularly Britain. Moreover, some 
proposals which have been made raise again the question of the use of force. I 
have indicated a number of times that in the view of the Canadian government, 
in the present situation, the resort to force-on-the Rhodesian i issue could have 
serious implications- for the multi-raci “ial -charaeter—of- the Commonwealth. 
Therefore, our view at the present time is that the Rhodesian question should 
be dealt with without the use of force. It would be much better if we could 
focus attention on economic measures against Rhodesia which are having some 
effect. Therefore further Security Council action at present seems undesirable. 
It could adversely affect the exploratory talks between the British and 
Rhodesian officials and it could simply strengthen the hand of white extremists 
in Rhodesia who would like to see these talks fail. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Walker, you are next. 
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Mr. WALKER: Have any of the Commonwealth countries that were a party 
to the agreement on sanctions withdrawn or pulled back from their original 
commitments? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. 

Mr. WALKER: Have any of them extended their original sanctions? 
Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes. 

Mr. WALKER: In other words, the export as well as import— 


Mr. MarTINn (Essex East): There have been no withdrawals and there has 
been some strengthening of their embargo programs. 


Mr. WALKER: Do you consider—and this is in the future and maybe you 
do not care to reply—blockades part of peaceful economic sanctions or a military 
operation? 


Mr. MarrTIN (Essex East): If it was an economic blockade? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes. An economic blockade with whatever machinery is 
necessary to force an economic blockade. Is that considered part of a military 
operation or an extension of a program of economic sanctions? 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): It all depends on its extent. You certainly could 
not have a complete economic blockade without military sanctions. 


@ (12.30 p.m.) 

Mr. WALKER: Yes. If the sanctions work, if the present operations of the 
other Commonwealth members as well as ourselves work against Rhodesia, and 
we talk of the collapse of this illegal regime, what happens then? What do you 
see happening? I am sure they must be thinking in these terms or we would 
not be insisting that the economic sanctions—that there is optimism for the 
effectiveness of the present program. What is the purpose, what happens when 
this is successful? 


With regard to the first part of your question, I would remind you, Mr. 
Walker, that in the British House of Commons on January 25 the British Prime 
Minister stated: “Assuming there is a speedy and peaceful return to constitu- 
tional rule, the best provision for the first stage after this return would appear 
to be for the governor to form an interim government of Rhodesians, responsi- 
ble to him, comprising the widest possible spectrum of public opinion of all 
races in the country and constituting a representative government for recon- 
struction. During this period the police and military forces will come under the 
responsibility of the governor.” And he added: “the interim government was 
never intended to be direct rule from Whitehall or Westminster.” 


Mr. WALKER: Just one further question on Canada’s participation in at- 
tempting to settle the Rhodesian question: Is it based primarily on whatever 
obligations we have as a member of the Commonwealth, or is it based more on 
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our commitments to the international community as regards eventually, one 
vote, one man, or one man, one vote. 

The thing that I am afraid of—and I think we may be drifting into this—is 
that there is such a different outlook on what is happening in Rhodesia. One 
outlook is that this is purely a question of the conflict between whites and 
blacks and other is that, no this is a question within the Commonwealth of 
how do we deal with an illegal regime? I suppose these two drift into one an- 
other’s spheres. I presume we originally made our commitments because of our 
membership in the Commonwealth and I am wondering if this posture is 
changing, if this problem has grown beyond this now—if it is lining up as a 
conflict between whites and blacks in Rhodesia and in Africa. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, the Canadian action is based first of all on 
our concept of Commonwealth interests and obligations. It is based likewise on 
our assumption of duties as a member of the United Nations. It is based on our 
bilateral relations and on the contemporary view of the international com- 
munity of mankind; of the place of human rights in society. Whether we would 
have acted independently in any of these situations is speculative, but with a 
combination of all these, I am sure that there was no other course for us to take. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Are you finished, Mr. Walker? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We tend to use the word “Commonwealth” 
perhaps without fully appreciating the significance, but the Commonwealth does 
mean something very vital in the current international conflicts. For Canada 
it means very close contact with Africa and with Asia as well as with 
Britain and Australasia. The Commonwealth, as presently constituted, is a 
vital factor in the international process and in the movement for eradication of 
wars as an instrument of national policy. It would have been a matter of the 
most serious consequence if we had not taken action which would have 
maintained the unity and the integrity of the Commonwealth. I assure you I do 
not exaggerate the danger and I do not exaggerate it now when I say that the 
solution of this problem will go a long way to maintaining unity of the © 
Commonwealth as presently composed, and, not only of African countries but of 
other countries. 


Mr. McIntosu: Mr. Minister, when you referred to the present government 
of Rhodesia you referred to it as an illegal regime; when you referred to the 
present government of Ghana you referred to it as a new regime. How do you 
differentiate between the term “illegal” and ‘“‘new.” 


Mr. MaArtTIN (Essex East): Well, in the case of Rhodesia it was illegal 
because they made a declaration of independence without having the constitu- 
tional authority to do so. This could not be done except with the approval of 
Her Majesty’s government in the United Kingdom. That constitutes the act of 
illegality. In the case of Ghana, it is just anew government. 


Mr. McInTosH: Well, how do you reconcile your statement with the 
statement here that says “both international law and the United Nations 
Charter provide the recognition of a de facto government once it has been 
accepted by the people.” : 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know how that relates to Rhodesia 
because Rhodesia—the regime of Smith—has no standing whatsoever in the 
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United Nations. It is not a sovereing body; it is not a member of the United 
Nations. 


Mr. McINTOSH: But it has been accepted by the people, has it not? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes, it is the dependent people of Rhodesia. It has 
been accepted by 300,000 people— 


Mr. McINTOSH: Well, just a moment. You are referring to the blacks. It 
said in this regard, Canada said that the following statement by the chiefs who 
are the traditional leaders of Rhodesia’s African people made to the British 
government early in 1964 echo the views as the majority of black Rhodesians. 
Now, do you accept this statement or not. This is what they say. “We would 
press for immediate independence for Southern Rhodesia in terms of the 
existing constitution which allows for evolvement and forward development.” 
Now, this is supposed to be the spokesman for the black people of Rhodesia. We 
know from press reports that the white citizens of Rhodesia, almost 85 per cent 
of them, support Smith’s stand on this. Therefore, can Canada say that it is an 
illegal government when the United Nations will accept it and international law 
will accept it. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): With great respect, Mr. McIntosh, I think there is 
confusion in your mind. The government of Rhodesia was not a fully self-gov- 
erning unit. It was a dependent territory. To appreciate the situation fully you 
have to recognize our own constitutional evolution in Canada. We have grown 
from colony to nationhood through a process of negotiation and consensus, and 
finally, approval, with the government of Great Britain. The illegal government 
of Mr. Smith had gone through that process up to the point of still having 
authority in foreign policy and in defence, finally decided on by Great Britain. 
And, under the constitutional arrangements, its dependence consisted in not 
being able to have final authority in these areas until the government of Great 
Britain consented; and the government of Great Britain would not consent. It 
simply said, we are not going to let you be fully independent, continuing your 
loyalty to the crown, continuing as a legal entity of the Commonwalth, until 
you remove some of the discriminations against the majority of the people in 
the country. That is the situati; and, because the Smith regime would not do 
that, Britain would not accord it its independence. So, one day Mr. Smith said, 
“Well, I am making a unilateral declaration of independence’, thereby constitu- 
ing an act of treason—an illegal act. 


Mr. McIntosH: —Colonial Stock Act and the international treaty obligations. 
say in domestic affairs under the constitution of 1961 with exception of the— 
Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Defence and foreign policy. 


Mr. McIntosH: —Colonial Stock Act and the international treaty obliga- 
tions. Therefore, how did the British government maintain that they had any 
say in the domestic affairs of the country? 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I did not say they had. Britain continued to have 
the final, only, constitutional authority of giving Rhodesia its independence and 
it maintained a residual interest in foreign policy and in defence matters. 


Mr. McINTOSH: She laid down five principles that she asked the Rhodesian 
government to accept. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. McIntosu: And the Rhodesian government did not deny any one of the 
five, therefore how did this dispute arise. I could name you the five conditions— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. I have them right here. 


Well, the dispute arose out of the act of the illegal government. It simply 
said, ‘“‘We are going to declare ourselves independent whether you like or not.” 
Britain said: “You cannot do it, you have no authority to do it, and we will not 
recognize you. We will regard the act as a treasonous one.” 


Canada, and the other Commonwealth countries without exception, joined 
in supporting this view. 


Mr. McIntosH: The point I am trying to get at; why did the British say, 
what you have said they have said, if Rhodesia said they would negotiate on 
those five principles. They were not in disagreement with any of them. 


Mr. MartINn (Essex East): Well, regrettably they made a unilateral declara- 
tion of independence. That is why Britain has taken the course that it has. If the 
Smith government had not taken this course the negotiations, I am sure, 
between the Smith regime, government of Rhodesia, and the government of 
Britain would have continued. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Well, in December of 1963, the British Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations wrote to the then Prime Minister of Rhodesia, and 
he said, ‘The granting of independence to Southern Rhodesia is, of course, a 
matter which has to be settled between the British government and the 
government of Southern Rhodesia.” Now, do you agree with that? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): The Smith government, Mr. McIntosh, made an 
illegal declaration because it had become clear to them, after lengthy negotia- 
tions with the British government, during which successive British govern- 
ments, Conservative and Labor, went to great lengths to explore every avenue 
of compromise. These governments clearly indicated that the British govern- 
ment was only prepared to grant independence on a basis which would assure 
the attainment of majority rule in a relatively short period rather than the very 
long, almost infinite period, contemplated by Mr. Smith and his colleagues. The 
British also insisted that any arrangements for independence would have to 
receive the consent of the people of Rhodesia as a whole. This is the result; they 
just would not accept that. 


; Mr. McINTOSH: The point that I am getting at is the Rhodesian government 
said they would accept that. Now, what period are they talking about, whether 
it is long or whether it is short— 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): No; that is not the fact. They did not say that. 
Mr. Smith made the grave mistake of defying the constitutional authority of 
Britain and seizing independence in spite of warnings by all Commonwealth 
governments that this would not be recognized and that the allegedly independ- 
ent state would not be accepted in the Commonwealth. 


Mr. McInTosH: What I am trying to get at is why he did this and what is 
Canada’s explanation of his actions? What did they accept; the British govern- 
ment’s statement that they would not accept it or Smith’s statement that hey 
would accept it? 
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Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, I think there is some confusion here. All we 
know is that one day Mr. Smith did declare that they were going to have a 
unilateral declaration of independence. That is the act, that is the provocation. 
If it had not taken place we would have continued, of course, to urge Mr. Smith 
to recognize the desirability of removing the discrimination, of accelerating the 
program of equalization, but we would not have had any constitutional authori- 
ty to interfere ourselves. That would have been a matter between the govern- 
ment of Rhodesia and the government of Britain. If there had been any 
complaint in the United Nations on the grounds of a violation of human rights, 
that would have been a matter involving the United Nations and Britain as the 
member state responsible. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Well, why did Canada make a commitment before there was 
consultation between say, Canada, Rhodesia and Great Britain. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): What commitment? 


Mr. McINTOSH: The commitment to support the Smith government with the 
illegal regime. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): The moment the declaration was made we joined 
with Britain—we would have been criticized I am sure if we had not by many 
who now criticize the government—and with other Commonwealth countries, 
and with countries outside the Commonwealth, in trying to bring this regime 
down because it had acted illegally, thereby impairing the unity and the 
integrity of the Commonwealth and creating situations that had potential 
danger. 


Mr. McINTosH: On what basis do you say that they acted illegally, just 
because they said they would not— 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): They had no authority, it was a dependant 
territory. It would have been just like Canada in 1909 saying it was going to 
assume full powers of government in the international field and in defence, and 
if we did not get that we were going to withdraw. 


Mr. McINtTosu: Just like the United States. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, there is a difference between the United 
States and the situation in Rhodesia. The 54 percent of the people of Rhodesia 
under Smith run that country; whereas in the United States you had some 
expression, at any rate, of democratic will. 


Mr. Foy: My honourable friend is saying it is somewhat like the United 
States Declaration of Independence, which was the first government of the 
United States which would be considered illegal in Great Britain. But they had 
to have a war of independence to back it up. This is how they won their 
independence. Well the problem today is that you do not want a war in 
Rhodesia. 


Mr. McIntosu: As far as Canada is concerned they are going to have that 
war before they will support that government. 


Mr. MAcbDONALD (Rosedale): Do you recommend that war? 
Mr. McINTosH: That is a very facetious remark, Mr. Macdonald. 
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Mr. Macponap (Rosedale): Well it seems to me that the course of action 
you are proposing to the members would lead to that. 

Mr. McIntosu: That I propose any action? 

Mr. Macponap (Rosedale): Right. Your proposal of inaction seems to carry 
that implication. , 

Mr. McIntTosH: You are the parliamentary secretary, you are supposed to 
give this information rather than to make statements. I am here to get 
information on why Canada participated as she did. 

Mr. Macponatp (Rosedale): I am under no disability to make statements in 
this Committee. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Well, you are making them anyway. 

Mr. Macpona.p (Rosedale): Yes, I will make them if I wish. 
Mr. McIntTosH: Well, you should not as parliamentary secretary. 
Mr. Macpdonautp (Rosedale): I do not think that is true, at all. 


Mr. McIntosu: I will ask the Minister. Mr. Martin, my last question: Would 
Canada refuse to participate in the use of military force to settle the Rhodesian 
problem. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I believe that this problem can be resolved 
without the use of force. I would be concerned about the use of force in this 
situation. The only way that force could be used under the United Nations 
would be if the Security Council, acting under Chapter 7, were to establish 
mandatory action on a wide front, including wider economic and additional 
military measures. 

I believe that this would be a regrettable action in present circumstances 
and we are bending every effort we can to see that that kind of eventuality does 
not happen. But there are strong pressures now in the United Nations for this 
course and we are counselling against it. 

What would happen, if after an obvious period had expired and the 
economic sanctions did not prove effective for the purpose, will have to be 
examined. I do not believe that I can anticipate that situation until it does arise; 
but I do say Canada is now engaged in urging responsible action which we 
believe will, in due time, be effective. 


Mr. McINTosH: But you would be prepared to give this Committee assur- — 
ance that Canada would refuse to participate, as I said, with military force? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I clearly indicated my view on the undesirability 
of force in the sense in which I have been speaking about this. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: Mr. Chairman, I am still concerned and confused about the 
reason given for the justification of our participation in the program of 
sanctions. I do not think I am the only one because Mr. Thompson mentioned 
this morning, for instance, that he had not seen that our policy had been clearly 
defined; Mr. Walker wonders if this is a racial thing or is it a Commonwealth 


thing. The general tenor of the questions this morning would indicate that I am 
not the only one. 
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I am wondering if the source of confusion is not in one statement that you 
made a few minutes ago about our participation being based on a combination 
of a series of factors. I wonder if this is not the precise source of our confusion, 
whether we would not be better off to define and pinpoint our position right 
now. For instance, earlier you mentioned that first it was the consensus of world 
opinion that therein hinged the factors of world peace. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): The world opinion against discrimination as 
practised in Rhodesia. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: Right. Now I believe that the unity of the Commonwealth 
was involved. 


Mr. MArtTIN (Essex East): That is right. Well by that I meant simply that, 
if we had not taken that action, we would have displeased a very substantial 
portion of the Commonwealth and in my judgment this would have meant 
withdrawal of a substantial portion from the Commonwealth. That is what I 
meant. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: Could we question the advisability possibly of Common- 
wealth nations ganging up on what could be a potential full-fledged member of 
the Commonwealth by this action? Rhodesia would, like most of the other 
nations, apparently eventually get its own independence. By ganging up on it 
now as a Commonwealth measure are we not compromising any possibility of 
that? I would have to reconsider this. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): The Commonwealth now is made up not only of 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand; it is made up of a whole group of 
new states in Africa, as well as India, Ceylon and Pakistan—it is made up of a 
whole group of dependent territories and two independent sovereign govern- 
ments in the Caribbean where the majority of the people are not white. Now, I 
ask this Committee, is it reasonable to conclude in the face of world opinion 
about discrimination on the basis of colour, would it have been reasonable to 
assume that these countries in the Commonwealth would have stood back if the 
white members of the Commonwealth had not strongly given evidence of 
support for the principle of non-discriminantion. 


That is the issue. That is the issue of the United Nations on a wider front, 
and we are not going to contribute, it seems to me, to an improvement in 
international relations unless we recognize this fact which is one of the 
dominant facts in the world at the present time, even on this continent. Canada, 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, have not failed to accept the position of the 
majority of members of the Commonwealth. Otherwise, it is perfectly obvious 
what would have happened. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: I am reasonably sure the discrimination in Rhodesia was not | 
born on November 20; there was certainly some form of discrimination going on 
before that date. Did we apply any pressure at that time. __ 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes; I said two years before. We had talks in 
Ottawa with members of the Rhodesian government; there were talks on the 


question when the present Leader of the Opposition was Prime Minister and | 
attended the last meeting of the Prime Ministers’ Conference in his day, just as | 


there were discussions with the present Prime Minister at the Prime Ministers’ 


Conference prior to that of last June. As I said, there have been repeated 
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conversations and discussions about this matter in the Commonwealth meetings 
and at the United Nations, and I am sure our Chairman here, who was there, 
probably himself has participated, in some of those, as have my predecessors, 
when we urged the government of Rhodesia to recognize the dangers of its 
policies just as we have urged South Africa to recognize the dangers of its 
policies on Africa. 

This is a vital question, this question we are talking about now and I am 
sure for the establishment of peace in the world it is a vital one to try to 
resolve. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: But, sir, I am still wondering if this is not the source of 
confusion now. This situation has existed for a long time and efforts have been 
made to make it one of the main features in this particular set of circumstances. 
Is not the bringing in of the discrimination angle, the sugar coating on the pill, 
which is real Commonwealth solidarity. We will find all kinds of support for 
that. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is a situation that Mr. Smith has created. 
What we are seeking to do here is to consider the setting up of a new state; a 
new sovereign state in Rhodesia. The British government has said we are not 
going to give you the power which we alone possess of independence unless you 
remove some of the discriminations which are, in the state of present world 
opinion, offensive to such a large section of world opinion; that are contrary to 
the provisions of respect for fundamental freedoms and human rights under the 
United Nations charter. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: Well, if this is main point do we not just say so. If 
Commonwealth solidarity is the point, why do we not just say so? If the 
military threat that was mentioned a while ago is the point, why do we not say 
so. If the political threat— 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): These are all reasons why we acted. That is what 
Mr. Walker asked, what was the reason; were there many reasons or was there 
just one? I pointed out there was a racial one, there was a human rights one, 
there was a political one, there was a military one—there was the danger of 
Communist penetration; these are all reasons why we have acted. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: Which is all a source of confusion to us if there are so many 
reasons now. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Well, I do not know what you mean by that. 


Mr. RkGImBaL: I am sorry. One last question; is it not sad and a bit 
alarming. Suppose the situation in Rhodesia had come up in a different way, 
through a military coup or a take-over by another group, even say, a coloured 
group, possibly we would have recognized them; we would have been forced to 
recognize them. But in that situation the political unit would have been 
recognized; whereas now, it is not. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I think that in these matters you are 


proposing a hypothetical situation. I do not know that there is any comment I 
could make on that. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Asselin. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): I was saying that Canada, of course, has got 
very serious reasons for its attitude regarding the unity of the Common- 
wealth, the preservation of the basic principles of the independence of 
people. What worries me is that this is the only question you are raising. 
As you know, I have taken part in several sessions of the United Nations in 
1960. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You went to Africa did you not? 
Mr. ASSELIN: Yes I did. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): You were a very good representative. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Thank you. The African countries had tremen- 
dous confidence in Canada, and I hope they still have. 


Mr. MarTINn (Essex East): They do. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): When we were at the United Nations we had 
contacts with them. I even went to Africa myself. I think those countries felt 
that Canada would be a lot more co-operative sort of country, both socially, 
educationally and economically speaking. But, at the present time, because of 
your attitude and that of the other countries of the Commonwealth, do you not 
think that the prestige of Canada is suffering a bit? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I would not think so. I would assure you 
certainly that if the Government of Canada had not taken the stand which we 
have taken, we would not be particularly popular. We would not be persona 
grata with those African countries; and when you refer to our influence, our 
influence has been great because of the stand we have taken. I am certain that 
if we had taken a negative stand, we would have lost practically all our 
influence. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): But the present meeting of African countries 
who are asking for more vigorous action there on the part of the Common- 
wealth—they include our country in that, that is our Government? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): We would have had no influence at all as a result 
of our moderate attitude, if we had not already taken action of a kind which we 


took. Is that what you are saying? If we had not acted as we did in December 
and January last? 


(English) 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Have you finished, Mr. Asselin? Mr. Klein. 


Mr. Kietn: Do you consider that the prestige and the authority of the Royal 
family has now been irreparably damaged by the action of the Smith regime? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I do not. What the situation among par- 
ticular groups in Rhodesia may be I do not know, but I think the Crown 
continues to be a very vital institution demanding our respect and our loyalty. 


Mr. KLEIN: You do not consider that this is what we might begin to see as 
the beginning of the end of the Royal family in England? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I do not see that at all. I do not feel that that 
is really directly involved. 
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Mr. KLEIN: Well they are defying the Governor General in Rhodesia, as I 
understand it; he has no standing at all. Would you not consider this a very, 
very dangerous precedent. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, it is not a happy development. 

Mr. KueEIn: Pardon? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is not a happy development and that is why 
we have acted against it—it may have the effect of being a revolt against the 
Crown. 

Mr. KuEtIn: Treason as I understand it is not against the British govern- 
ment, treason is against the Crown. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): But you asked me about the position of the 
Crown, and the Crown, as I say, is a very vital institution in the Common- 
wealth. It commands our respect and our loyalty. 


Mr. KurIn: Is this action of the Smith regime not an extension of the vilest 
form of colonialism that we are trying to get away from? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Certainly. 


Mr. KLEIN: In this era of competing ideologies, particularly in Africa, 
would it not have been the most dangerous thing for the Commonwealth to 
have supported the Smith regime? 

Mr. MarTIN(Essex East): There is no doubt about that in my judgment. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Klein’s question about the vilest form of colonialism— 
I think is extravagant. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): In a contemporary setting I think it is not a very 
happy form of discrimination. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: If everyone is finished on Rhodesia— 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Harkness had hoped to ask four or five questions, but 
he had to leave for an appointment at one o’clock. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: What I was going to suggest, in any event, is that | 
there will be no meeting of the Committee next week for two reasons. One is 
that there is no Committee rooms available, which is a very practical reason. 
The other reason is that a number of members of this Committee, including 
myself, the parliamentary secretary and one or two others, will be absent on 
government business. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I can give you another reason. I could not be 
here. Next week we have— 


Mr. BREWIN: It is awfully complicated when you give more than one 
reason. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Next week we have the United States delegation 
to the United Nations coming here, under Mr. Goldberg’s chairmanship, for a 


two day discussion with us. On Wednesday, we have two British ministers here 
to discuss certain problems with us, and then, on Thursday and Friday, the 
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British delegation to the United Nations will be here reviewing some matters 
with us. I could not be here. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn; 
with regard to that last statement I do not think that this External Affairs 
Committee can accept that adjective “‘vilest” form of colonialism. I hope that it 
will not go out to the world that this Committee is in agreement with that 
statement. I hope that the Minister of External Affairs himself, as representa- 
tive of Canada, would not indulge in accepting that term because of the 
implications at the present time when something is going on over this problem. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I would not want Mr. Churchill to misrepresent 
what I said. What I said was that the way I would describe it was that it was 
not a happy form of discrimination. 


e (1.10 p.m.) 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Order, please. It is now 10 minutes past one. I said 
that there will be no meeting next week. The next meeting of the Committee 
will be on May 26. At that time it is suggested subject to the approval of the 
steering committee, that the Under Secretary, Mr. Cadieux, appear and that 
Item I, of course, be held open for a later appearance by the Minister as there 
are a number of other items such as the Organization of American States, 
Caribbean policy and the like which I know a number of people have plenty of 
questions to ask about; and then, perhaps Rhodesia again. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if there was any possible 
chance of having a witness who could give us the Rhodesian side of this 
question. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: That has been brought up before, and has been 
considered; I think the steering committee considered it. As I recall, at that 
time we thought after the Minister had completed his testimony, we would 
then give it further consideration in the steering committee. 


Mr. MaAcpdONALD (Rosedale): Well, I think it is also fair to say, Mr. 


Chairman, that there is no evidence that there is a qualified witness available to 
present recent Rhodesian views. 


The Committee might give some thought to someone who might be invited 
here. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: As I recall, the decision of the steering committee, 
which was concurred in by the Committee at the time, was that until the 
questioning of the Minister had been completed the matter would not be 
considered, but after the Minister’s questions were completed it would be 
reconsidered by the steering committee and recommendations made to the 
Committee as a whole. 


I am informed by the secretary that the estimates of the committee will be 
_ distributed to members between now and May 26th when the Under-Secretary, 
Mr. Cadieux, will be with us, as arrangements presently stand. If there ere any 
changes, of course, the Committee members will be informed. 


Mr. BREWIN: Did you say that we will now consider the detail of the 
estimates? Is that the idea? 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: That was the thought. I said that if there was any 
objection I am sure the steering committee could have a meeting. 


The reason I mention that, I might say, is that Mr. Moran who we thought 
might be here will be available in the middle of June and Mr. Cadieux will not 
be available— 

Mr. BREWIN: Before Mr. Moran, I want to question Mr. Martin on external 
aid. I am not too interested in detail but with the over-all problem. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: The Minister will certainly be back. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, May 26, 1966. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.10 a.m. this day, the 
Chairman, Mr. Dube, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Brewin, Churchill, Dube, Forest, Foy, 
Groos, Harkness, Laprise, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), McIntosh, Régimbal, 
Stanbury, Thompson, Walker (16). 


In attendance: Mr. H. O. Moran, Director General, External Aid Office. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Estimates of the Department 
of External Affairs. 


The Chairman called Items 30 and 35: 
Salaries and expenses, External Aid Office—$1,660,200. 
Economic, technical, educational and other assistance—$84,100,000. 


Copies of ‘‘A Report on Canada’s External Aid Programs” for the fiscal year 
1965-66 were distributed to the members. 


Mr. Moran made a statement on Canada’s external aid programs, and was 
questioned. 


Items 30 and 35 were approved. 
The Chairman called Item L25: 


Special loan assistance for developing countries in the current and subse- 
quent fiscal years—$50,000,000. 


Item L25 was approved. 


The Chairman thanked the witness on behalf of the Committee, and 
indicated the order of business and witness for the next meeting. 


At 1.22 p.m., the Committee adjourned until Thursday, June 2, 1966, at 
11.00 a.m. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


May 26, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


Before we proceed with the estimates, there is a note from the co-ordinator 
of Committees, which I would like to read to the Members. 


“Almost all Committee proceedings are now being recorded on tapes. Some 
technical difficulties are being experienced in which we, as Chairmen of 
Committees, can help, in the following way: 1. Chairman should announce each 
speaker’s name clearly so that it can be recorded. In some cases statements are 
being wrongly attributed because the voice of the speaker cannot be identified. 
Members should be cautioned to speak towards the microphone on the table. In 
some cases statements are being lost as speakers turn from the mikes or lean 
back in their chairs.” 


This morning we are resuming consideration of the estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs, 1966 and 1967. 

The Steering Committee has agreed that this morning we should deal with 
External Aid. 

External aid is included under two items in the Estimates—Item 30, salaries 
and expenses, and Item 35, economic, technical, educational and other assist- 
ance. 

We have with us here this morning Mr. Moran, who, as you know, is 
Director-General of the External Aid Office, and he will make a statement 
covering, I believe, these two items, and a third one, L25. 

If it is agreeable, the committee will proceed with the statement of Mr. 
Moran. Mr. Moran will receive questions, and then I will ask if the three items, 
one after the other, are carried. Mr. Moran. 


Mr. Moran (Director-General, External Aid Office): Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


We have placed in the hands of the secretary, for distribution to members 
of the Committee, copies of a report in the same form as in other years, which 
summarizes Canadian aid activities in the fiscal year 1965-66. This document, 
which is the green-covered book, is basically statistical in form, because we had 
expected that an illustrated brochure describing the Canadian aid program in 
general terms would have been available for distribution at this same time. The 
text was actually placed in the hands of the printer in mid-March, but due to a 
heavy volume of printing work he has been unable to get around to our booklet. 

He has promised it for early June, and we will see that Members of this 
Committee receive a copy, which we hope will be a useful supplement to the 
statistical report that has been circulated this morning. 
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The past fiscal year has been one of continuing progress in the Canadian 
development assistance program, and among the highlights I might mention, 
first, that there has been another increase in the level of parliamentary 
appropriations; an expansion in the size of both the bilateral and multilateral 
programs; the implementation of the new development loan program; record 
levels of recruitment and training in the field of technical assistance; emphasis 
on food aid in response to urgent requests from abroad; further improvement in 
the terms of Canadian aid; and charter membership in the new Asian Devel- 
opment Bank. 


@ (11.15 am.) 


In these introductory remarks I will dwell mainly on bilateral assistance, 
because the bulk of our funds is used in that way; but I think it is also 
important to remember that Canada is one of the principal contributors to the 
programs of the United Nations Specialized Agencies. These contributions to 
multilateral organizations increased significantly during the year that we are 
reviewing and included a doubling of Canada’s subscription to the International 
Development Association and a pledge to quadruple the contribution to the FAO 
World Food Program, making Canada its second largest supporter. 


With regard to the bilateral programs, it will be recalled that at the end of 
1964 Parliament approved a new development loan program under which $50 
million a year would be authorized for loans on highly concessional terms. The 
remaining months of that fiscal year were devoted to examining with eligible 
recipients projects suitable for this type of financing. In the fiscal year 
commencing April 1, 1965 the loan program moved rapidly with the result that 
$98.3 million of the $100 million appropriated during the past two years has 
now been committed to projects in Asia, Africa, the Caribbean and Latin 
America. These projects range widely in both size and nature—from the $22 
million Idikki Hydro Electric Dam in India to a $750 thousand project for the 
construction of schools in Jamaica; but all, we believe, will make an effective 
contribution to long-term economic and educational development in the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Canada continued to offer assistance under its long established grant aid 
program. This type of financing is particularly appropriate for educational and 
technical assistance activities which have been, incidentally, the fastest growing 
segment in our total aid effort. Canada sponsored training programs and courses 
of study for some 2300 students from over 60 different countries during the year 
and recruited more than 800 teachers, professors and technical advisers for 
service abroad. Five years ago there were only 700 overseas students in Canada 
and 83 Canadian experts were serving abroad. This indicates something in the 
order of more than a tenfold increase in the number of Canadians who are now 
in the field under the program. The personal and professional qualities of the 
Canadians who have gone out under the program have brought credit to our 
country as evidenced by tributes we have received from the overseas countries. 
A typical comment was one received recently from the Jamaican Government 
which said: ‘We were impressed by the enthusiasm and willingness of these 
people whose work went well beyond their normal terms of reference. Without 
exception, these Canadians gave freely of their leisure time’. 
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Because of the nature of capital assistance, which includes large infrastruc- 
ture projects, like power stations, irrigation projects, refrigeration plants, and 
so on, this program will continue to dominate the expenditure pattern. 


I will not attempt to cover all of the projects which are now underway, 
but you might be interested in a brief review of some of the main undertakings 
in the past fiscal year. Among the long-term proiects concluded during the year 
were: In India, Powerhouse No. 4 of the Kundah Hydro Electric scheme was 
completed. Mr. Churchill will remember that he represented Canada at a 
handover ceremony in 1961, I believe it was, when Powerhouse No. 3 had been 
completed. To date Canada has contributed $45 million to this project, and the 
host government has matched this amount in local currency in order to bring 
into being one of the main hydroelectric schemes in Southern India, and the 
largest project ever financed under the Canadian aid program. It is designed to 
provide not only cheap power for industry, but also to facilitate rural elec- 
trification and irrigation. 


In Rwanda additional staff and equipment were supplied to the National 
University, where a larger number of Canadians are now serving than in any 
other single educational project. 


In Nigeria we completed the $34 million aerial and topographical survey 
which will form the basis of economic planning in the fields of land utilization, 
water control and transportation. 


In Pakistan, we concluded a forest inventory which will aid in determining 
the best ways to utilize the forest resources of the Chittagong Region. This 
inventory required a relatively modest expenditure but is typical of the smaller 
projects which also have a very important place in economic development. 


During the year we also began a number of new projects and a few 
examples are: We co-operated with the British Government in a railway survey 
to determine the best route to link Zambia with a coastal seaport. 


In the education field we undertook the construction of primary and 
secondary schools in Antigua and Dominica. We are assisting Guinea in its 
production of textbooks for primary, secondary and adult education and we are 
supplying technical school equipment to Malaysia, Thailand, Ghana, Gabon and 
Nigeria. Canadian help in creating university faculties continues in a number of 
countries in Asia and Africa, while our assistance to the University of the West 
Indies will be considerably increased in the current fiscal year. 


In the Cameroun a start has been made on the establishment, over a period 
of five years, of animal feed manufacturing plants, cattle spray races and 
veterinary clinics. 

In Tunisia a program of support for the Children’s Hospital, including 
equipment and medical personnel, is under way. 


In Ceylon we commenced construction of an airport terminal and complet- 
ed runways capable of handling heavy jet traffic. As a result, the number of 
flights at this airport rose from an average of forty per month to as many as 
ninety per week, this giving some relief to Ceylon’s difficult foreign exchange 
position through increased tourism and the more rapid movement of goods. We 
have received a number of favourable comments on this undertaking both from 
the Ceylonese authorities and from visiting Canadians. One of the latter has 
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reported to us that “Canada has received more goodwill from this single 
project than from any other single aid undertaking in Ceylon.” 


I referred earlier to the rapid expansion of food aid in response to urgent 
requests from needy countries, particularly India. From the inception of the 
Colombo Plan in 1951 until 1964 Canada had contributed $155 million of 
foodstutfs to feed hungry people in South East Asia. In that year 1964 the 
Canadian Government intorduced a separate food aid program so that the 
expenditures for foodstuffs would not be a charge on the monies voted for 
economic development purposes. The initial allocation for this new program in 
1964-65 was $22 million. Last year it was increased to $35 million. In early 
1966, Canada was one of the first nations to respond when India, afflicted by its 
worst drought in this century, was faced with a critical shortage of food. A 
supplementary estimate was sought in the amount of $15 million for the 
immediate provision of urgently needed foodstuffs. In the Estimates which you 
are now considering is an item of $75 million under the Food Aid vote, which 
will make it possible to ship to India during 1966 a total of one million tons of 
wheat, thus Moving Canada ahead of the United States as a contributor of 
wheat to India on a comparative basis of either population or gross national 
product. 


In addition to the gifts of food for immediate consumption, Canada has 
been furnishing aid designed to increase the food-producing capacity of over- 
seas countries which have been experiencing a chronic agricultural problem. In 
the case of India, for example, of the $300 million of grant funds which Canada 
has allocated to that country since 1951, a large portion has gone to the 
agricultural sector. 


During the fiscal year under review we devoted approximately 16 percent 
of bilateral aid to overseas agricultural development, through the improvement 
of irrigation facilities and rural electrification, the provision of pesticides, 
fertilizers and fertilizer components, the equipment of a food research labora- 
tory, the supply of bakery units, the conduct of resource utilization surveys, 
fisheries development, and the training of selected personnel in soil and plant 
research, animal husbandry, farm extension work and agricultural co-operatives. 
Through this type of assistance Canadian agricultural colleges and manufac- 
turers of fertilizers and farm machinery are taking their place with the Cana- 
dian farmer in the front line of the international struggle against hunger. 


I feel we should keep in mind that although the current food emergency in 
a number of countries has resulted in part from drought conditions, a major 
factor has also been the alarming increase in the number of food consumers. For 
example, on the basis of the present annual population increase, India has 1,400 
additional mouths to feed each hour. Population growth is one of the principal 
impediments, in my experience, to economic advance in many of the developing 
countries. Figures of annual percentage increase of 2.5 or 2.8 become significant 
only in terms of the population base to which that percentage is being applied. 
The true situation is revealed more vividly by calculations like these: 


Forty-five percent of Pakistan’s population of 110 million is below the age 
of 15, a group which consumes without producing. 


In the past 15 years two-thirds of the increase in Pakistan’s national 
income has been pre-empted by the growth in population. 
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The population density in East Pakistan is approximately 1,200 per square 
mile. In Ontario it is 18 and in Quebec it is 10; even allowing for our unsettled 
expanses in the North this is a striking contrast. 


e (11.30 a.m.) 


It has been estimated that on current trends the population in both India 
and Pakistan will double by the end of this century, which, in the case of India, 
will mean one billion people. 


The growing burden of debt-repayment is another critical problem for an 
increasing number of these countries. Repayments being made by the less de- 
veloped nations on external loans already represent about one-half of the value 
of the aid they are receiving from outside sources, and if this aid continues at 
about its present level and on the same terms, it is estimated that by 1980 the 
repayment outflows will be as great as the incoming assistance. In other words, 
the foreign aid available at that time will be sufficient only to balance off the 
debt repayments. 


This situation is due in part to heavy borrowing by the developing 
countries, but it is mainly because the credit offered by a number of the 
industrialized nations has not been on sufficiently favourable terms. Canadian 
aid from the outset has been predominantly in the form of outright grants, 
because Canada concluded that the most effective assistance it could offer would 
be the transfer of some of its resources to the developing countries without 
placing any future claims on their scarce foreign exchange. This same consider- 
ation influenced the Canadian decision to provide interest-free loans with a 
ten-year grace period, when a long-term loan program was introduced two 
years ago for countries in a position to accept that type of financing. Until last 
summer, when Britain announced its intention to introduce a similar program, 
no other aid-giving nation had offered loans on such highly concessional terms. 


When Mr. Asoke Mehta, the Minister of Planning in the Indian govern- 
ment, visited Ottawa earlier this month, he described Canadian assistance as 
among the most valuable his country is receiving today because of the terms on 
which it is given. 

Each year, when compiling statistics on the aid efforts of individual 
member countries, the Development Assistance Committee of OECD includes 
both official government funds and the resources made available through 
private channels. Canadian private investment in the developing areas, as all of 
us know, is minimal and is likely to remain that way in the years immediately 
ahead. On the other hand, the contributions of the many voluntary agencies in 
Canada are steadily growing in volume. Figures we have been given reveal that 
a number of the larger and longer established agencies which rely on private 
subscriptions have been more successful in fund raising in 1966 than in recent 
years. 

This is an encouraging sign, because there has been a tendency by some of 
the smaller organizations to look to the Government for financial support; but 
when these private groups make demands on the Government’s available aid 
funds there is no net gain to the countries that Canada is trying to help. 
However, to the extent that the voluntary programs are indeed supplementary 
to the official efforts, then there is a corresponding increase in the overall 
Canadian contribution. That is why it is heartening to see the Canadian public 


— 
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not only recommending increases in the official aid program but also making 
larger donations themselves to the non-governmental programs. 


During the past three years the parliamentary appropriations of develop- 
ment assistance funds, for which the Secretary of State for External Affairs has 
the primary responsibility, have almost tripled in size. This sharply expanded 
program has been based on a number of important principles which, in my 
judgment, should continue to be observed in the years ahead. For example: 


The quality of our aid, which is every bit as important as quantity, must be 
maintained. This can be achieved through the careful selection of advisers and 
teachers, the expert assessment of projects and the strict observance of 
accepted priorities. 


Full account must be taken of the human factor as an element just as 
important in economic growth as natural resources or capital. This will require 
continuing emphasis on both academic and technical training, including the 
establishment of educational facilities in the overseas countries. At the same 
time the number of students receiving degrees and diplomas must not outdis- 
tance too rapidly the creation of job opportunities and, therefore, the expansion 
of eductional assistance must be related to other forms of development. 


Emphasis must continue to be placed on agricultural production, not only 
because the land provides employment for the great majority of the people but 
also because in many of the developing countries food output is not keeping 
pace with population growth. 


Maximum effectiveness under Canada’s bilateral program can best be 
achieved through close co-operation with other donor nations and through 
participation in international committees and forums. Among the latter I would 
include the Development Assistance Committee of OECD, composed of all the 
major aid giving nations of the West and designed to facilitate exchanges of 
information, standardization of procedures and the improvement of the terms 
and performance of the collective effort; the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, popularly known as the World Bank, whose spon- 
sorship of consortia and consultative groups for particular countries has made it 
possible for external assistance to be extended in a more orderly way and to be 
more carefully dirceted to planned long-term economic growth. Regional devel- 
opment banks such as the Inter-American Development Bank which is closely 
involved in our Latin American program, and the Asian Development Bank to 
which Canada has pledged $25 million over the next five years. 


While a long list of countries should remain eligible for Canadian assist- 
ance, our effort, I believe, should be concentrated in selected countries where 
Canada has important interests and which have demonstrated a willingness and 
ability to make effective use of the resources available to them, so that the 
impact of Canadian aid will not be weakened through a proliferation of small 
projects in a large number of countries all over the world. 


The Canadian business community has become, and should continue to be, a 
major participant in Canada’s development assistance activities. Last year more 
than forty Canadian engineering and construction firms were engaged on 
projects abroad under the aid program. Several hundred manufacturers. and 
producers were suppliers of machinery, equipment and commodities purchased 
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with Canadian aid funds. Some 350 companies recieved supplier contracts on 
one capital project alone. It has been estimated that $1 million of foreign aid 
expenditure generates 120 man years of work in Canada. 


These professional and commercial groups have played a helpful role in 
identifying projects appropriate for aid financing, but they might be further 
encouraged to make contributions of their own by the provision of technical 
know-how and by investment in plants in the overseas countries. 


The close working relationships between the External Aid Office and the 
principal voluntary agencies engaged in the field of aid should be maintained 
and expanded to reach those smaller organizations which might desire our 
advice and guidance. While government officials must never attempt to influ- 
ence the direction or content of the voluntary programs, the replies to the 
questionnaire circulated to organizations across Canada by Dr. Grace Maynard, 
the Liaison Officer in the External Aid Office, have clearly demonstrated a 
willingness on the part of those organizations to furnish the External Aid Office 
on a regular basis with operational details which will in turn enable us to 
record in international forums this most impressive and valuable supplement to 
Canada’s official program. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, with your indulgence, I might be permitted a 
personal comment. In the late 1940’s I appeared frequently before this Com- 
mittee as a departmental witness in my capacity of Assistant Undersecretary of 
State for External Affairs. Since my return to Canada in 1960, I have had the 
privilege each year of reviewing and discussing with Committee members 
Canada’s development assistance program. This morning I come before you for 
the last time, and I cannot let the occasion pass without expressing my 
gratitude for the most helpful co-operation I have consistently received from 
Members of this Committee and from other Members of Parliament. 


The establishment problems, on which I have reported in earlier years, 
have not been completely overcome, but we do have in the External Aid Office 
today a group of able and dedicated people who have been experiencing the 
unique problems and the inevitable frustrations which surround foreign aid 
work in any country. They would wish me, I know, on their behalf, to convey to 
this Committee their appreciation of the support and encouragement which you 
have provided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Moran. I also wish to seize this occasion of 
your departure to thank you, on behalf of all the Committee members, for your 
statement this morning and for your very valuable services in the past. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I, too, on behalf of the Committee, would like 
to say that we do very much appreciate not only what Mr. Moran has told us 
today but the leadership he has given in this field over the years. With your 
permission, I propose to ask some questions which may be of a critical nature, 
but I would like to make it clear that my criticism is not directed either at the 
idea of maintaining a foreign aid program, or at the work that has been done, 
and is being done, by Canada through this deal; nor is it directed at Mr. Moran 
in any sense or form. My criticisms would be more of those who are responsible 
perhaps for limitations on the work, and are designed to suggest that there are 
certain crucial gaps and inadequacies in the program. One feels that when one 
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draws attention to gaps or inadequacies one may be thought to be running 
down the effort that has been made, and that certainly is not my intention. 

One of the points is the inadequacy of our overall contribution and I would 
like to deal with that. 

In the June 1965 report, at page 5—I don’t know whether Mr. Moran has it 
available—there is a summary of the total Canadian effort. In order to see 
whether we are growing or expanding, or what we are doing in this field, I 
would like to see a similar summary, which I could not find in the report with 
which we have been furnished today, for the fiscal year ’65-66. 


I would also like to have the figures for 1966-67 which we are now 
considering—the comparable figures. 


@ (11.45 a.m.) 

The summary, Mr. Chairman—and Mr. Moran will be familiar with this— 
showed, in the year ’64-65 the total aid, only the first three of which 
were, perhaps, under the direct responsibility of the External Aid Office: © 
Bilateral grant aid 60.6 million; bilateral development loans, $50 million; food 
aid, $22 million, including $7 million supplementary; bilateral export credit, $76 
million; multilateral grants, 9.6; subscription to I. D.A. 7.9; for a total of 226.1. 


Is it possible that we could have the figures for the total actual effort in 
’°65-66, and, from the Estimates we are now discussing, the projected total aid 
summarized in this way for 1966-67 so we can get a look at it? 


I appreciate that some of these are not under your jurisdiction, Mr. Moran, 
but no doubt this information is available. 


Mr. Moran: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I can give you those figures now, if you 
wish. They are not in the book this year because we do not have the final 
figures for export credits. This, as you pointed out, is not a responsibility of 
ours, and they work on a different year basis than we do. Ours is based on the 
fiscal year. 


What is the first figure, Mr. Brewin? 
Mr. Brewin: The first figure was bilateral grant aid, 60.6. 


Mr. Moran: I want to make sure it is in the same form as in last year’s 
report. I am afraid that the difference is that I have food aid included in the 
bilateral grants, rather than separated out, as I gather was done in the report 
you are quoting. But the figures would be: Bilateral grants, 1964-65, $75.6. 
million; in 1965-66, they had risen to 83.6 million; and in the Estimates for 
1966-67 they are 123.6 million. 


The bilateral loans remain steady at $50 million through each of those 
years. There is no change. 


The multilateral was 24.51 in 1964-65; increased to 31.67 in 1965-66; and 
further increased to 36.94 in 1966-67. These are contributions to multilateral 
organizations, mainly the United Nations. 


Mr. MACDONALD: Do these incorporate the ECIC part? 
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_ Mr. Moran: No. We are not in a position to give the final figures for last 
year except to say that the Export Credits Insurance Corporation has authority 
to loan one hundred million dollars each year under section 21(a) of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act. These amounts fluctuate because they depend on applica- 
tions from the overseas countries for that type of financing, and they vary from 
year to year. 


Therefore, on the three items which you are considering this morning you 
come up with the following totals: 1963-64, $66.37, in 1964-65, $150.11 million; 
in 1965-66, 165.27 million; and in 1966-67, 210.54 million. To get the picture of 
Canada’s overall economic assistance effort there would have to be added the 
flow of the long-term credits under section 21(A). 


Mr. BREWIN: You have not got them? 


Mr. Moran: I have not got them. Last year I believe the figure was 76 
million. 


Mr. BREWIN: Yes; at least, that was shown in the ’64-65 figures. 
Mr. Moran: That is right. 


Mr. Brewin: I note, although I have not the figure—and perhaps we can get 
it somewhere else—that in this year’s estimate this has been a decreasing— 


Mr. Moran: I would think this is quite likely. It is a fluctuating figure. Two 
years ago it was in the neighbourhood of $40 million; last year I think the 
figure was $76 million; and this year it will be anything up to one hundred mil- 
lion—it cannot exceed one hundred million because that is the extent of their 
lending authority. But if it was $50 or say $70 million you would add that 
amount to come up with a total Canadian effort of $200 million odd. 


Mr. BREwIN: I have just one or two questions. 


I know that your administration is not responsible for this, but it is a fact, 
is it not, that a number of international organizations, including the United 
Nations, have recommended, as a target, at any rate, one percent of the gross 
national product as the figure at which the various developed nations should 
aim in order to produce an adequate total effort. Is that right? 


Mr. Moran: Some have, yes. This was originally introduced in the United 
Nations. I think it was four or five years ago that the Indian representative 
suggested this percentage as an appropriate target for economic assistance from 
the advanced countries. 


Other organizations have accepted this target in a variety of forms. DAC, 
for example, has accepted it as a reasonable target, with adjustments being 
made for particular circumstances in particular countries. UNCTAD, the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development, which met in Geneva specifical- 
ly to study the relationship between trade and aid, has recommended, as an 
appropriate target for the advanced countries, one percent of gross national 
product at factor cost which, as you know, is a figure something different from 
the one published in the press as the Canadian gross national product, with due 
allowance being made for nations which are net importers of capital, which of 
course, includes Canada. 
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I think one thing that perhaps has not been made clear in Canada—and it is 
the point I was attempting to make in my opening statement—is that this 
percentage figure is made up of official contributions and private flows, and in 
the case of Canada there is almost no private flow—it is a completely incidental 
figure; whereas in the case of the United States the amount moving through 
private channels is .2 percent of their gross national product, and in the case of 
the United Kingdom it is .3 percent. 

Most international organizations have abandoned this statistical method of 
trying to compare individual countries, efforts since it is an unrealistic ap- 
proach. I have never been able to have anyone explain why the figure of 1 
percent of gross national product was selected. Why is it not a percentage of our 
exports? Why is it not related to our foreign exchange position? Someone one 
day said, “‘This would be a nice, tidy, round figure”. 


DAC has abandoned the percentage system of comparison because of the 
weaknesses of using completely unrefined statistics to come up with a logical 
conclusion. For one thing, there has never been an accepted definition of what 
constitutes aid, and therefore there is no common yardstick with which to 
measure an individual country’s effort. 

I do not think any table of statistics is meaningful unless you can look 
behind the figures and see what they represent, and this is why I have been 
trying to stress over the years, and again in this statement, how important 
quality is. If we want to abandon quality and just go out and dump bags of 
money around the underdeveloped areas so that we can say we have now got 
our program up to 1 per cent of gross national product, I would not want to be 
associated with that type of program. I think—and I have learned this from 
discussions with finance ministers—that they would far prefer to have a million 
dollars in grant funds without any repayable obligations than ten million 
dollars which impose future debt-servicing obligations requiring repayment of 
both principal and interest. 


How do you statistically adjust this quality factor? How do you prorate the 
millions of dollars of grant funds that Canada, from 1951 and throughout our 
record in the aid field, has concentrated on, in order to relieve the repayment 
burden? Where would India be today if the $300 million of grant funds which 
Canada has given to that country were part of its debt-servicing burden which 
has all of the countries of the western world worried today? India is now in a 
critical financial position, and I have explained that it is in large measure 
because of the debt repayments. 


Having said all this, the last impression I would want to leave is that I 
consider the Canadian aid effort to be adequate in terms of volume. I think the 
needs are so great that no country in the western world, including Canada, can 
take satisfaction from what we are doing today in the matter of volume. But I 
do deplore these people who go around proclaiming this magic formula of 1 per 
cent of gross national product. I am pleased to see that, in large measure, the 
press of our country has abandoned this, because it is not rdalistic: 


It is my personal hope—and I tried to indicate as much in my opening 
statement—that the Canadian aid program will continue to increase in volume. I 
do not think we can take satisfaction from the size of our program today, but I 
do take satisfaction from the fact that it is growing, that it is moving in the 
right direction, and that it is on the most highly concessional terms offered by 
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any aid-giving nation today. That is why it is popular in the overseas countries— 
its terms. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Moran, I am glad to have provoked this statement from 
you because I think it is helpful; but, after all, I think you acknowledge yourself 
that the one per cent, however inadequate, has been set as the international 
standard. It was not just that some people thought it up. It was reviewed by 
representatives of world bodies, was it not? 


Mr. Moran: I had not intended to leave that impression. This was put 
forward in the United Nations in a resolution which was accepted. It was 
adopted by the countries as a reasonable resolution. But I have already 
explained the position DAC has taken. I have already explained the resolution 
of UNCTAD, which is the one that is internationally accepted today. This 
conference was attended by representatives of 119 countries, from both the 
developed and developing areas, and they passed a resolution recommending 
one per cent as a reasonable target for the advanced countries, based on factor 
cost and making due allowance for countries that are net importers of capital. 


If you read that resolution you will see it does not say that Canada ought to 
be giving one percent of the gross national product. I am not saying Canada 
should not be, but I think you have placed an interpretation, Mr. Brewin, on the 
UNCTAD resolution that is not strictly in accordance with what the delegates 
had in mind when they voted for it. 


Mr. BREWIN: I think you have given us proper qualifications for it but still 
you can see that it remains an objective—a reasonable objective—set by some 
international standards, do you not? 


Mr. Moran: Not the phrase you used, ‘‘one per cent of gross national 
product”. I do not know where that is a target, except among some Canadians 
who keep raising it. 


Mr. BREWIN: What is the one per cent then? 


Mr. Moran: One per cent of gross national product at factor cost with due 
allowance being made for countries that are net importers of capital. That is 
quite different from the little chopped off phrase ‘‘one per cent of gross national 
product”. For example, the two figures are quite different. The gross national 
product of Canada I am not sure—I think it is 52 billion now—but it is not 52 
billion when at factor cost. 


Mr. BREWIN: What is the factor cost? 


Mr. Moran: I do not know as I am not an expert on this; it may be 48 
billion, or 47 billion, I do not know. It is something different than $52 billion. 


I do not want to quibble on small matters, Mr. Brewin, but for four or five 
years I have read, and heard people talking, about ‘‘one per cent of gross 
national product’’, and, while this quite clearly does not apply to you, nobody 
has been able to indicate why they believe in “one per cent of gross national 
product”’. 

First of all, why are we putting a ceiling on our appropriations? I would 
hope that one day Canada and the other western nations would be far beyond 
one per cent of gross national product. 

24015—2 
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I am sorry to have got off on this line. You quite rightly used the words 
“provoked this explanation”, because it has been a provoking experience to 
be continuously confronted with a hypothetical sort of target. 


Should I continue? 
The CHAIRMAN: Please do. 


Mr. Moran: In the case of the United States, .2 per cent of the gross 
national product represents private flows, that is private investment, contribu- 
tors of voluntary agencies and things of that kind; and in the United Kingdom 
these constitute .3 per cent. 

Is it suggested that in Canada, where there is no private flow, one per cent 
should still remain the target for official funds? This would hardly put us in a 
comparable position with countries like the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 


Mr. BrReEwIN: Mr. Chairman, I did not want to suggest to Mr. Moran that we 
were not comparably doing what we ought to do. I just wanted to find out from 
him, with his experience, whether he thought we were making over-all an 
adequate contribution. I am not talking about quality; I am now talking about 
quantity. Would he like to express an opinion whether we should be expanding 
our over-all contribution. 


Mr. Moran: I thought, Mr. Chairman, I had already answered that ques- 
tion. I said two things: That I thought the needs of these developing countries 
were so great that no country in the western world, including Canada, could 
take satisfaction from the present level of its aid; and the second comment I 
made was that I took satisfaction from the progressive increases in the 
Canadian aid program over the years. I think the phrase I used was “moving in 
the right direction”’. 


If you go back, Mr. Brewin, to 1958: In 1958 Canada’s only aid program 
was the Colombo Plan; we had nothing else. In that year the government 
introduced a program of $10 million over a five-year period for the Caribbean 
area and, at that same time, increased the Colombo Plan appropriations from $35 
million to $50 million per year. Therefore, if you take your starting point just 
prior to 1958, you have a Canadian aid program of $35 million plus a very 
inconsequential contribution to multilateral organizations. Today we have just 
dealt with figures in excess of $200 million. Surely this is progress; surely this is 
moving in the direction that you want to go and that I want to go. 


Mr. BREWIN: I had a number of other questions but I do not want to take 
up the time of the Committee. I just want to ask Mr. Moran about one thing, 


perhaps now, if I may. 


I do not know how much of this article I have in front of me is. you, Mr. 
Moran, and how much is the editorial writer of the Globe and Mail, but there 
was an editorial on the 28th of April in the Globe and Mail entitled “Crucial 
Gaps in Our Foreign Aid” which drew very heavily, on a speech which I think 
you had made a very short while before, in which you emphasized, apparent- 
ly—and you mentioned it again here today—the stifling effect of the staggering 
growth in population. You spoke particularly of the situation in Pakistan and in © 
India, and you went on to say: “India and Pakistan have received little external 
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help with this urgent problem, although the desire for family planning is 
stronger in these two countries today than at any other time in their history.” 
Now, I think that part of that was a quotation of your own point of view. 


Mr. Moran: All of it was. 


Mr. BREWIN: I would like to ask you: Do you see any possibility of the 
acceptance of greater Canadian responsibility in this field which, I must say, 
seems to me to be one that is absolutely crucial, because if we spend a lot of 
money increasing productivity and at the same time your population increases 
almost proportionately you are no further forward at the end? 

Is there a Canadian program, or a contribution by Canadians of programs, 
in this field which we have not had in the past and which we hope to develop in 
the future? 


Mr. Moran: Mr. Chairman, I think, if you would agree, it would be safer, 
for the record, if I quoted the words of that statement which I have before me 
rather than relying on editorial interpretation. I said on that occasion: 

Through the World Health Organization, UNICEF, various national 
aid programs, and through voluntary organizations like the Canadian 
Save the Children Fund, the developing areas have received the advan- 
tages of the latest medical research, modern medicines, support for 
national health programs and more effective techniques to lower the 
death rate, but paradoxically they have not been given any similar help 
in family planning. We all recognize that this is a delicate area for many 
governments and therefore any assistance in the formulation and execu- 
tion of a population control program through the provision of literature, 
advisory services and needed materials, will probably have to come 
mainly through international and private agencies, at least in the fore- 
seeable future. 


Mr. BREWIN: What international agencies, or is there just that one— 


Mr. Moran: The World Health Organization, UNICEF, and the Canadian 
Save the Children Fund, are the three that I mentioned here. 

I might say, incidentally, that the World Health Organization is doing 
something on this problem at the present time, and quite extensively in India. 


Mr. Harkness: Mr. Moran, I am very glad that you have done something to 
dispel some of the fallacies with regard to this one per cent figure which I think 
has caused trouble to all of us, and which is quoted so frequently in letters 
which I and, I think, most other members receive in regard to the amount of 
external aid which we provide. 

Now, reverting to some extent to what Mr. Brewin was just talking about, 
the thing that struck me most was the statement you made that it is estimated 
there will be a billion people in India by the end of the century at the present 
rate of increase. Is there any possibility in the world of a billion people being 
fed in India by the end of the century, by the development of their own 
agricultural resources and by what aid might be given to them? 


Mr. Moran: I am a long way from being an expert in that field, but I 
gather from people who are knowledgeable in this area there will be little 
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possibility, on present production trends, short of the development of the 
synthetic foods which everyone is suggesting will one day be our normal diet. 

I think the disturbing thing in places like India and Pakistan, where the 
population is moving ahead so rapidly, is the deterioration in their own 
agricultural production. We can all remember when the Punjab was the 
granary of southeast Asia, and what are regarded as the developing countries 
today were, in 1930, exporters of food to the extent of something like 20 or 30 
million tons a year. The position has now deteriorated to the point where they 
are importers of millions of tons. The paradox is that in these countries 
two-thirds of the people work on the land and yet most of the population is 
hungry. 


In the Indian situation they have two problems in 1966 in respect of their 
critical food position: One is to obtain the amounts required abroad because of 
the short fall in their own crop and the additional people who must be fed; and 
the other is the port handling facilities and the distribution system within the 
country for the amounts required. India has, with help from the United States 
and some from Canada, improved their port handling facilities to the point 
where they can accept about a million tons of wheat a month on the average, or 
12 million tons a year. This is an average because it drops in the monsoon 
period to something like maybe 900,000 tons per month. This means there is a 
serious distribution problem even if countries were in a position to make 
available— 


Mr. Harkness: The basic point I am getting at is this, that in some of the 
countries which need aid the most—and India and Pakistan are two outstanding 
examples—the rate of increase in population is such that there seems to be no 
reasonable prospect whatever of preventing starvation in those countries unless 
this rate of increase is stopped. Therefore, my question would be this: Would it 
not be in the interests of the people of these countries, and in the interest of the 
world as a whole, to be concentrating more of our aid along the lines which Mr. 
Brewin has suggested, of the curtailment of family size by, say, both informa- 
tion and the physical means of doing that? 


Mr. Moran: This would be a useful form of help from some source. 


Mr. HARKNESS: As we have been giving a very considerable amount of aid 
to India, would it not be a desirable thing to channel more of our aid into those 
lines rather than the straight matter of giving them so much wheat which never 
keeps up with—and I see no possibility of it ever keeping up with—the increase 
in the rate of population? 


Mr. Moran: As you will appreciate, Mr. Harkness, this gets into the area of 
policy on which I cannot speak. My job is to interpret the problems and needs 
in the developing countries, and the form and nature of our assistance is for 
decision by others. 


Mr. HARKNESS: However, you would agree that that type of aid is perhaps 
the most essential type that could be given, would you? 


Mr. Moran: I think that the most serious problem confronting the develop- 


ing countries today is the population growth, and there may be a variety of 
ways in which this can be overcome. 
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In the case of India they have embarked on a very extensive family 
planning program. When I was there a year ago, Mr. Mehta, their minister of 
planning, said he had just returned from a trip through the country, and one of 
the things that had struck him was the change in the psychology of the people; 
he had found them readier for some of the family planning techniques than 
ever before. He told of going into a village and talking to one of the elderly 
bearded villagers and asking ‘““‘What changes have you noticed here since you 
were young?” and his answer was “The tremendous number of children 
around.” Mr. Mehta said it is coming home to the people that the population 
press is a problem in the villages as well as in the cities, and as a result of the 
improved health services in the country, whereby people are living longer, the 
necessity for parents to have nine or ten children in the hope that two or three 
might survive to support them in their old age is now less necessary. There is 
now a trend in that direction—a trend towards smaller families. 


@ (12.15 p.m.) 


I suppose to some extent what we are discussing today is in the short term 
pretty academic, because even if some program was introduced immediately it 
will be almost another generation before it has any real effect on the kind of 
problems that we are discussing. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Another of your statements I would like to ask a question 
or two about is that you said our aid, in your view, should be concentrated in 
certain countries rather than spread too widely. With that I would generally 
agree. 

What countries in particular did you have in mind in which our aid should 
be concentrated? 


Mr. Moran: My definition was: Countries in which Canada has important 
interests and which have demonstrated both a willingness and an ability to 
make effective use of the external resources that are made available to them. 
Those countries may vary from year to year, but if you look at the present 
Canadian program there is a fair measure of concentration in it now. 

In southeast Asia our aid goes preponderantly to India and Pakistan, with 
smaller amounts to Ceylon and Malaysia; we have about three million dollars, I 
think it is, for all of the non-Commonwealth countries of southeast Asia. 

In Commonwealth Africa our program is mainly in Nigeria and Ghana, 
with Tanzania gradually receiving larger allocations from Canada, mainly 
because it has made progress in its project preparation and now has projects 
which can be effectively financed by Canada. 


In the Caribbean, most of Canadian aid goes to Trinidad and Tobago and 

Jamaica. This is, in part, because these two islands are independent; it is, in 
part, because their economic planning has advanced to a point that they have 
need for external assistance on major capital projects. 


In French Africa a pattern has not emerged to the same extent, but at the 
moment the three principal recipients of Canadian aid are the Cameroons, 
Tunisia and Morocco. But in all of these countries—in all of these areas—there 
are a number of smaller countries which are receiving modest amounts of Cana- 
dian assistance, mainly in the form of technical assistance. 
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Mr. Harkness: And educational aid. 


Mr. Moran: Yes, educational aid, such as the supply of teachers; and, of 
course, from an administrative point of view there are great advantages in 
concentration, as you can imagine. I have never felt that a country with 
Canada’s resources should try to undertake a global program. This is how you 
lose your impact, and of course the administrative expenses are out of all 
proportion to the value of the aid you are giving. 


Mr. Harkness: This is one of the things I was wondering, whether it would 
not, perhaps, be advisable for us to concentrate more of our aid in the 
Caribbean countries rather than spreading it over a very large number of the 
new countries in Africa. For one reason, the area is closer to us, we have less 
expense in providing the same amount of aid and perhaps a greater possibility 
of accomplishing results than in many of these other areas. 


Mr. Moran: I think that over the years in determining the direction of 
Canadian aid we thought in terms of countries with which Canada has had 
historical links. For that reason all of the countries of the Commonwealth are 
eligible for Canadian assistance. 

Then, because of the bilingual and bicultural composition of our country we 
are in a special position to help French language countries, as we are doing in 
francophone Africa and in the countries of southeast Asia—Viet Nam, Laos and 
Cambodia. 

Within these broad categories I think we should look at the countries that 
can make the most effective use of our assistance. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I have just one other question: In regard to the interest- 
free loans, is the cost of those loans included in any of these statements you — 
have given? 


Mr. Moran: The cost to the government? 
Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, the cost to the Canadian people. 
Mr. Moran: No. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Because at the present time, of course, the government has 
to pay 9% per cent, or something like this, in order to secure funds, and the cost 
of refunding this amount seems to go up; therefore, the cost of these interest- — 
free loans must be quite considerable. It has struck me that this is one of the 
elements in our foreign aid, so far as the general public is concerned, for which 
we have not been getting credit. 


Mr. Moran: Yes, I think this is right. This is a matter that has been 
discussed, whether this should be included as a budgetary item within the aid 
estimates. As you quite properly say, this is a cost to the government. This is an 
expenditure Canada makes on behalf of these countries. 


Mr. HARKNESS: And this is a constantly increasing cost. 


Mr. Moran: It is as much a contribution to the developing country as is the 
extension of the capital itself, the principal of the loan. On the other hand— 
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Mr. HarKnEss: Have any compilations of the cost of that been made, to 
your knowledge? 


Mr. Moran: No, sir, not yet. These are quite new. I think the first loan was 
signed some time in 1965—only last year—and these moneys are advanced as the 
project progresses and as the funds are needed to buy Canadian equipment or 
pay the Canadian engineers. 


Mr. HARKNESS: What countries have had these interest-free loans, and what 
are the amounts of them? 


Mr. Moran: India, $48.15 million; Pakistan, $33.36 million; Ceylon, $2.5 
million; Thailand, $1 million; Trinidad and Tobago, $4.9 million; Jamaica, $5.25 
million; Nigeria, $3.5 million; El Salvador, $3.24 million: Ecuador, $1.26 million; 
and a loan has just been signed with Tanzania for $2.45 million. 


Mr. HARKNESS: That would aggregate over $100 million, would it? 
Mr. Moran: It is $105.6 million; and we have $100 million— 


Mr. HARKNESS: If you include the interest rate it would be a contribution of 
over $6 million a year. 


Mr. Moran: Our soft loans have been further softened this year by the 
removal of the three-quarters of one per cent service charge and commitment 
charge that formerly applied. 


Mr. Groos: I think Mr. Thompson has another appointment so I would like 
to defer to him; I can ask a question afterwards. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Time is too short to go into any lengthy detail, Mr. 
Chairman, but I do want to personally express my appreciation for the helpful 
attitude that has always been displayed by the External Aid Office under Mr. 
Moran’s direction. His information and willvngness to co-operate on some of the 
problems that we may have personal experience or interest it has always been 
gratifying, and I would like to take this opportunity to express our appreciation 
and to wish you well as you go on to your new assignment, Mr. Moran. 

I am only going to ask one or two very brief questions. The first is related 
to this one million tons of gift wheat to India. I hear repercussions of the 
inability of India’s foreign exchange situation to pay for the freight that is 
involved in shipping this amount of food to India. This may seem strange to us 
but in their crisis on foreign exchange I think it is something very real to them. 

Has consideration been given to perhaps increasing the aid allotment for 
them to be able to pay for this freight, or to decreasing the amount whereby the 
saving would permit the payment of the freight on this wheat shipment? 


Mr. Moran: This problem, Mr. Thompson, was very much in the minds of 
everyone at the time the government decided to forgive the remaining pay- 
ments of some $10 million on a loan owing to Canada by India, as direct relief 
to their foreign exchange position. This would go a long way to helping them 
with their transportation problem. 

The second consideration is that countries which wanted to help in the food 


crisis, but did not themselves have foodstuffs available, made their contribution 
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in the form of either shipping services, if the country concerned had vessels 
available or a contribution of cash to enable India to pay for other shipping 
services. Britain did this, for example. They made a contribution—lI believe it 
was in the form of a soft loan to India—of several millions of dollars with which 
to pay shipping charges on foodstuffs supplied by other Commonwealth coun- 
tries. 

India, in the matter of shipping, is not in as difficult a position as some 
developing countries, because it has a number of ships of its own. Much of our 
grain has in the past been carried, and will be carried this year, in Indian 
bottoms. The delivery schedule is worked out with the Indians and they tell us 
when their ships will call at the port. It is then our responsibility to have the 
grain available in Vancouver, Saint John, or Halifax, wherever it is being 
shipped from, on the specified date. 


Mr. THompson: Does this mean, then, that this amount of wheat is going to 
be taken advantage of by India? Have they given that assurance? 


Mr. Moran: Oh, yes. This figure of 1 million tons is related to the amount 
India indicated it could use. 


Mr. THOMPSON: One million tons— 
Mr. Moran: Up to one million tons. 


Mr. THompson: One other question in regard to food in India. It is reported 
that if India were able to conserve their food properly they would not have a 
real basic food problem today; that 20 per cent of their food is lost through 
rodents, through feeding of sacred animals, through their inability to preserve 
and to package food. 

Is the external aid program considering anything beyond their freedom 
from hunger campaign in the Mysore project, towards helping improve the 
situation in India? 


It seems to me that here is one area where something much more beneficial 
in long term assistance could be provided, rather than just food gifts directly. 


Mr. Moran: Yes, I think this is quite right. I do not know what the wastage 
percentage is, but clearly one only needs to travel in the country and to see the 
conditions under which food must be stored to realize that there is wastage. 


I have indicated a number of the ways in which we have given assistance 
in the agricultural field. We have had advisors out there on this particular 
problem, although the direct help in food storage has not been extensive; but it 
is a matter of where to direct your assistance in the agricultural sector, because 
India is getting help from other sources in this respect. 


The Canadian project under the freedom from hunger committee at 
Mysore is concerned with this whole problem of food technology—packaging, 
storing, preserving, and so on; and under the aid program we have given help 
to that particular project. Although the project is being carried out by a 
private organization it has been assisted with official funds, and recently 
through counterpart funds Canada built a hostel for the students who will be 
attending this school at Mysore. 


So ie 
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The problem, as you rightly point out, exists, and we have given some 
help, although our major assistance in the agricultural sector has been in other 
fields, in other ways. 


Mr. THompson: I have two very short questions. Is Canada’s contribution, 
the government’s contribution to the CUSO program of transportation and of 
administrative assistance included in external aid, or is that met through some 
other department? 


Mr. Moran: No, the transportation figure is not included in these estimates; 
this is done by the Department of National Defence and I am unaware of how 
they account for that amount, which I think is estimated at—I do not have 
their estimate but it is a National Defence figure. 

The amount of direct support we are giving to CUSO this year is $750,000 
and that comes out of the bilateral grant aid appropriation. It is part of the 48.5 
million dollar item. 


Mr. THOMPSON: One last question: Is external aid participating in the 
coming conference which is to be held in Canada with the heads of governments 
of the various Caribbean countries? Is there a program of consultation and ne- 
gotiation regarding aid in the Caribbean area included in that. 


Mr. Moran: Yes; there is a meeting of officials going on at this moment 
which I would normally have attended but another member of the office is there 
to discuss the forthcoming conference. 


Mr. THompson: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask Mr. Moran about a geographic 
area which does not seem to be covered in our external aid program, and I am 
thinking of Cyprus. 

I am a member of the NATO Parliamentarions Association and I recall, 
about a year and a half ago, Senator Javits, who is a member of the economic 
committee of this association, with a group of others, took the initiative to try to 
work out some long term solution to the problems in Cyprus between our two 
NATO allies, Turkey and Greece, by basing a solution on perhaps an identity 
of economic and industrial interests with the assistance of the Ford Foundation 
they have been studying this proposition. 

It seems to me that this is a particularly fruitful area for Canadian aid, 
because it might be helped by the presence of specialist Canadian servicemen on 
the site, and I say particularly fruitful because it certainly gives one ray of hope 
for a solution to this very unfortunate position. 

I.am wondering if this has come to your attention and whether we have 
investigated the possibility of lending some aid in this area. 

This brings me to yet another question, and I do not know whether you 
_ will have time to answer this, but I just wondered if, for my own enlighten- 
ment, you could give me some idea how programs of external aid are initiated. 

Before I ask you to answer this first question of mine, I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
you will let me join with our colleagues also in thanking Mr. Moran for his 
many years of service to Canada’s external aid program. 
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Mr. Moran: Cyprus is eligible, Mr. Groos, for Canadian aid and, as in the 
case of so many of the smaller countries, our help has taken the form mainly of 
technical assistance. 

We have had six students from Cyprus come to Canada for training under 
our program. Last year we brought two students who created a problem that 
we are experiencing with greater frequency—it is in fact becoming a very 
troublesome problem—namely, the reluctance of some students to return home. 
This, of course, is contrary to the real objective of any country’s aid program 
and most countries enforce the return home rule quite rigidly. It is a common 
policy and one which is supported internationally as well as receiving very 
strong support within Canada. 

The Association of Canadian Universities and Colleges, then the Canadian 
University Foundation, established a committee to look into some aspects of 
higher education in Canada and they, within their terms of reference, included 
the question of foreign students, not only under the aid program but all foreign 
students attending Canadian institutions of higher learning. 


In their report one of the recommendations was that in no circumstances 
should any student from a developing country, who has been sponsored under 
an official government aid program and whose training has been financed by 
public funds, be allowed to remain in Canada. 


The principle is well established, is supported and has been accepted by the 
public, but we do encounter individual cases where special circumstances seem 
to justify an investigation and where, on occasion, it is felt that an exception 
should be made. Yet we all know what happens with exceptions, and as a result 
this has become a very severe problem for us, because the numbers of 
applicants are increasing. 

We had this problem, as I say, with the two whom we brought from Cyprus 
last year. When they had completed their course of training they made 
representations to be allowed to remain in Canada. As a rule, these students can 
find a sponsor or a supporter somewhere—their professor or the dean of their 
faculty—who have had association with them and who have come to find them 
likeable people. This has been our most recent experience with the two we 
accepted from Cyprus last year. 


On your broader question of how the programs are initiated—while the 
funds have now all been lumped in one general vote, you will remember that 
they used to be voted by individual area programs. One was the Colombo Plan 
for south east Asia. To be eligible for Canadian assistance you must be a 
member of the Colombo Plan. Another is the special Commonwealth African aid 
program, and there you must be a Commonwealth country in Africa. There is 
also a program for the French states of Africa. Therefore, in the African area 
you will find a country like Sudan excluded because it is neither a francophone 
country nor a Commonwealth country. This is one of the disappointments of Mr. 
Thompson, for example, in respect of Ethiopia. Unfortunately that country does 
not qualify under either of those two bilateral programs. The one in the 
Caribbean is pretty straightforward as it includes all of the West Indies islands. 


That is the basis of eligibility. Then, the government each year makes 
allocations to individual countries or areas based on a number of factors, and 
we then work out with the recipient countries suitable programs related to the 
amount of funds available. 
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There are two or three places where allocations are not made to individual 
countries each year. The country allocations are restricted to the larger 
recipients. There is an allocation of funds, in the case of the Colombo Plan for a 
group of countries. It reads: “Non-Commonwealth countries in the Colombo 
Plan; Thailand, Burma, Viet Nam etc.—” Similarly in Africa there will be 
allocations to the major recipients of Nigeria, Ghana, East Africa; and then 
there will be an amount which provides for countries like Malawi, Zambia and 
so on. In the case of the Caribbean there are specific allocations to Trinidad and 
Tobago, and to Jamaica, but the little eight are lumped as a unit in an allocation 
of something in the order of $24 million. 


Mr. Groos: Getting back to Cyprus, Mr. Moran, our effort has been limited 
so far to education of students? 


Mr. Moran: Yes; that is all we have done. 

Under the allocation method I have just described we would have very 
limited funds for Cyprus because it is not a Commonwealth African country, it 
is not a member of the Colombo Plan and consequently it qualifies only under 
an old heading that used to read “for Commonwealth countries not included in 
other programs’’. This picked up places like Hong Kong, Cyprus and, before 
they were included in the Caribbean program, British Honduras and British 
Guiana. The amount of money for that block is quite limited, so that under 
present allocations we would not be able to do anything very extensive in 
Cyprus. 


@ (12.45 p.m.) 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, I just want to add my congratulations to Mr. 
Moran. Perhaps if the Chairman is amiable enough we might meet you out in 
the Far East again if the external committee decides to investigate conditions 
out there. 

I have just a few questions on the scope of our aid. Are we running ahead 
of public inclination with the scope of our aid, or behind it? I see letters to the 
editor saying “If you can’t pay our old age pensioners more than $75 a month 
maybe we shouldn’t be helping other nations’. In the scope of our external aid 
program do you feel that we are ahead of public inclination, just about even, or 
running a little behind? This all has to do with public relations, of course. 


Mr. Moran: I am not sure what the basis of judgment on a matter like this 
should be; I suppose we all have our own views on people who write letters. 

As a result of talking to Canadians across the country and visiting 
organizations and church groups I would be inclined to say that we were 
running behind. 

On the other hand, in this last month or two an increasing number of 
letters critical of the growing aid expenditures have been received in our office. 
These started at the time the increased food assistance for India was announced. 
They are not a concerted effort; they come from different parts of the country, 
are phrased in the different language, and do not use common arguments. We 
find ourselves at ten o’clock in the morning answering a letter from a person 
who is advocating one per cent of gross national product, and at half past ten 
we are engaged in an answer to a person in another part of Canada, who has 
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said that we cannot afford aid at this level; I hope we are ingenious enough to 
assemble arguments that will satisfy both points of view. But in the last two 
months the letters critical of the growing program have increased in number. 


Mr. WALKER: Do you feel that Canadians generally are sufficiently informed 
about the aims and objects of our external aid program? 


Mr. Moran: No; and I think this is one of the deficiencies of my office. I do 
not say this in the sense that we have not been aware of the deficiency. It is a 
problem we have tried to cope with and we have attempted to inform the public 
in various ways. I assume members are receiving the monthly newsletters that 
go out from our office in French and English. 


Incidentally, I forgot to mention that the French edition of this green 
backed report will follow, but it is the usual problem of the translation service 
being overburdened. A brochure has been prepared which, I think, will be of 
some assistance. 


In the time that one can find to be away from the office, I have tried to 
accept speaking engagements, as have other members of the office, but, to be 
perfectly frank, development assistance has been described by some of my 
newspaper friends as a rather sexless subject. The result is that a successful 
project apparently is not regarded as being particularly newsworthy. This 
attitude is not peculiar to Canada. I think it is true of all the countries. I know 
that my colleagues in the United States and Britain and elsewhere are com- 
plaining of the same thing. 


Paul Hoffman, Director of the United Nations Special Fund, when he was 
here about a year ago, initiated the subject in our discussion. He said he had 
gone to a newspaper friend in New York—a newspaper editor—and explained 
that the Fund had just extended to Chile some of the most useful help that that 
country had received in the way of a pre-investment survey from which quite 
substantial private investments had flowed. It was a real news story but he 
could not get any paper to carry it. Mr. Hoffman said, ‘‘My newspaper friend 
looked at me and said, ‘Mr. Hoffman, if you put up a skyscraper we will give 
you a paragraph on the business and financial page, but if you blow up a 
two-storey building you will have a headline on the front page’ ”’. This, I suppose 
reflects one point of view about aid projects. 

There is an interesting tendency that I have noticed among the press in 
Canada to give preferred treatment to despatches from abroad. We put out a 
press release from our office announcing Canadian participation in an airport 
project in Ceylon, and it was not used by any newspaper in the country; but 
ten days later it appeared under a dateline ‘‘Colombo”. This also happened on 
our road survey in Thailand. The most recent example was just last week when 
a press release of ours was not used by any newspaper, but a few days later it 
was on the front page of several including one of the local Ottawa papers, with 
an overseas dateline. I do not know what it proves. 


Mr. WALKER: Is this an area of activity which your department is seriously 
looking into? 


Mr. MorRAN: Yes; very much so. As you know, over a year ago, Mr. Westall, 
who was formerly the Globe and Mail correspondent in the parliamentary press 
gallery, joined us, and he has been doing a most effective and industrious job 
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and I am sure that the goodwill he enjoys among his former colleagues is an 
asset, but it still does not overcome the problem of adequate coverage. 


Mr. Sharp gave a very sophisticated speech on the subject of aid in 
Toronto last week, but I have not seen a paragraph on it in any newspaper. It 
was a speech dealing with the principles of aid, which was thoughtful and 
informative and might well have been of interest to the general public. 


Mr. WALKER: I wanted to ask questions about the qualifications for countries 
who are receiving aid, but that has been fairly well covered, except for one 
point: What are the criteria? You see the words “developing nations’. This 
must be very hard to decide if the only eligibility for a certain nation is that 
it is considered a developing nation. Is there a cut-off point anywhere? 


Mr. Moran: I do not think, Mr. Walker, it is too difficult to make this 
judgment, except perhaps in Latin America. You do encounter marginal cases 
there, but I do not think you have this same difficulty in Asia or Africa. 

The world bank categorizes countries on the basis of annual per capita 
income and they relate this in turn to the terms on which assistance will be 
extended. Islands like Trinidad and Jamaica are not eligible for loans from the 
International Development Association, which is the soft lending agency of the 
world bank, because they have an annual per capita income of $250 or $260. This 
is regarded as too high for an IDA type loan, which is a loan equivalent to our 
soft loans—the same terms, with no interest rate. 


Countries like India and Pakistan, where the annual per capita income is in 
the neighbourhood of $70, are clearly eligible for IDA type financing. 


Mr. WALKER: There is an accepted measurement for the definition of a 
developing nation, then? 


Mr. Moran: I do not think there is a specific definition. It has just been 
accepted that you can readily identify a country that should be included in the 
category of a developing nation. : 


Mr. WALKER: I have one other question about qualifications, but this has to 
do with staff and personnel. Is age one of the qualifications? Has age anything 
to do with the personnel—doctors, nurses, and other people—who may be part of 
our external aid personnel assistance in other countries? Is age a factor? 


Mr. Moran: No, sir. We have, at the present time, a number of people in 
their twenties, who are serving abroad; we have one adviser who is 64 years of 
age; we have one over 70; we have two retired company executives—I am not 
sure of their age now, but they retired at 65; there is a company vice president 
who retired a month or two ago at the age of 65, who we are hoping to be able 
to recruit for an overseas assignment. 


Age does become an important consideration for the individual volunteer 
because of the climatic and other conditions in which he will have to live, and 
this is a factor that he has to weight before offering his services. However, from 
our standpoint, if he passes his medical examination and the doctors declare him 
physically fit to undertake life in a developing country, we are quite satisfied. 
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Mr. WALKER: At the moment could you use more retired doctors, nurses 
and people, everything else being equal—their qualifications, their experiences? 
Are there holes—? 


Mr. Moran: There are; it would depend on the profession or skill. There 
are areas in which we are never requested to provide an adviser, although this 
does not mean that these particular skills are not needed. We are almost never 
asked for a general administrator or a man who has had simply executive 
experience, because the countries are inclined to use their available external aid 
funds for the services of professional and technical personnel. 

I could give you a list of the categories that we are most frequently asked 
to provide. I suppose our greatest demand at the moment is for academic 
people—university professors and teachers. Again in the teaching profession 
there are certain types for whom we are never asked. The principal demands 
are for teachers of mathematics, teachers of science and teachers of French or 
English as a second language. They are among the most frequent requests. 


Mr. WALKER: Do you have an increasing number of applications from 
Canadians? Do they know that there might be a chance their services could be 
used in external aid? Do you have an increasing number of applications coming 
into your office? 


Mr. Moran: Yes, we have quite a large number of applications but the 
difficulty is that many are what you might call general duty personnel rather 
than specialists. Therefore, frequently when we receive a request for a specialist 
we have to find the person somewhere other than from our roster of applicants. 

One of the problems we are encountering—and this is particularly true of 
the medical field—is the cost to the program—the financial terms on which we are 
able to get a qualified individual. 

Our program is different in a number of respects from CUSO. The requests 
which come to us are for people who have had several years of practical 
experience in their trade or profession, because they will be employed as 
advisers, or in the case of our teachers, they probably will be asked to serve as 
principal of a school or the head of a department, or to develop the school 
curricula, or help in the drafting of an examination system. 

It is a similar situation with doctors. In the villages of Africa and Asia 
practising medical personnel are greatly needed but this is not the type of 
person we are asked to provide because the countries have found that they can 
usually get general practitioners in other ways. They can get them through 
voluntary organizations or through private medical groups especially in the 
United States. Therefore, again they use their available aid funds for the 
specialists that they need. Many of our medical personnel have gone out as 
members of a medical team, such as we sent to Malaysia and the two or three 
that we have at the present time in Viet Nam. 


Mr. WALKER: I have just two more short questions. Do you advise on the 
export-import insurance applications at all? 


Mr. Moran: Our principal associaion with the Export Credit Insurance 
Corporation is in connection with their long term loans, where we are consulted 
if it is a loan to a country in which our aid program operates, because it is felt 
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that we may have some background knowledge of the country concerned or 
sometimes of the particular project. 


Mr. WALKER: But those in which you have a program are referred to you? 


Mr. Moran: Yes, there is an ECIC committee and when one of these 
projects is on the agenda we are asked to send a representative to the meeting. 


Mr. WALKER: I have just one last question: As your department is set up, 
if, by a miracle, overnight you had twice as much money to spend could you 
spend it in a year. 


Mr. Moran: Oh, no, not immediately. I will not get started on this topic 
because it is another quite technical problem in development aid, and an 
experience that all of the donors have had. 


Perhaps it is not correct to say that we could not spend it because, of 
course, you can spend any amount of money. But can you spend it effectively 
and in a way that, five years from now, somebody will say ‘‘That was a good 
Canadian project” as against asking “Who in the world ever thought such a 
project would make a contribution to the economic development of this 
country?” 


Programs have to be developed slowly, and the World Bank on its 
experience urges careful investigation of projects. One of the severe problems 
in development assistance is what the technicians call the long pipeline—the 
money that is available for capital projects, but has not yet been committed. 
That is why we think we have moved quickly on the development loan program 
to have been able in the two year period to commit 98 of the 100 million dollars. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Now that Mr. Moran is leaving the country I think we can 
safely congratulate him on his excellent piece of work over the years on 
External Aid. I do it anyway, whether he is leaving or not. 


May I say this, on the matter we were discussing, with regard to those 
people in the country who favour external aid and the critics who think we are 
attempting to do too much, that I recall that when I had responsibility for the 
Colombo Plan operation, when it was in Trade and Commerce, time and again I 
drew attention to the fact that a greater part of the money allotted to External 
Aid was spent right here in Canada. You touched on this in the course of your 
remarks, to a certain extent. 


I recall that at that time I was able to report that 80 per cent of the total 
money available was spent here in Canada, either in the employment of 
Canadian people in factories or on Canadian manufactured products or on 
Canadian wheat. I do not know what the percentage is now but it may be about 
the same. I think that that has to be repeated and repeated and repeated in 
order that people will realize that it is not just a gift of money handed out to 
some countries far away that we perhaps have never heard of before. 


Would the percentage be about the same now, Mr. Moran? 


Mr. Moran: It certainly would not be less; and what you have said is so 
true. We keep repeating that cash transfers are not made. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: This is not understood and I think it deserves constant 
repetition. 


Mr. Moran: Yes; even someone as eminent and well-informed as Mr. 
Randall laboured under this misunderstanding—which was the basis, and also 
the error of his speech. He started from a false premise and inevitably arrived 
at a false conclusion, because his theory was based on the assumption that aid 
money was handed over to the authorities in the overseas countries. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: One of the not publicized but effective reorganizations 
within government departments when we were in office was the shifting of the 
Colombo Plan from Trade and Commerce to External Affairs and the setting up 
of the External Aid Branch of External Affairs. 


I will not bother the Committee with taking any official credit for that at 
the moment! 


The other point I wanted to raise on this, is that I quite agree with what 
was said, and with what Mr. Harkness and others emphasized, that there is a 
danger of proliferation of our External Aid. We are spreading ourselves too 
thinly over too many countries. 


I am not going to single out any of these, but you just wonder, looking at 
the record, how we got mixed up with Afghanistan, for example, and Algeria 
and the Philippines. It is not that they do not require assistance, but there must 
be two dozen other countries that require assistance. 


I favour what you suggested, that we should concentrate on certain selected 
countries. Then, following up that line, I wonder would it not be possible to 
effect a much greater concentration on the Caribbean area, the West Indies, with 
the hope that over a period of, say, 20 years some of those islands that we 
would be assisting would become self-sufficient and would no longer require 
aid? 

Some long range program like that, on a much larger scale than we now 
have adopted, might in the long run be much more effective. What would you 
think of that? 


Mr. Moran: I think the Caribbean is certainly an area of very maior and 
direct interest to Canada, and it is also an area in which there is an increasing 
public interest because of the growing number of Canadians who go down there 
for winter vacations and then come back as emissaries of the particular island 
they have visited. 


Our program has been growing at a fairly respectable pace in the Car- 
ibbean, and each year the allocation is slightly higher. It is only two years ago 
that the little eight islands got a million and a half dollars, last year it was two 
million and this year it will be two and a half million. Trinidad and Jamaica 
between them get more than seven million, which was around the level of our 
program over a five-year period for the entire area when Canada started to aid 
the Caribbean; so it is growing. 


I think one evidence of the interest of Canada and, I am pleased to say, to 
some extent, also of the United States, is the tripartite mission which, over the 
last three months, has been visiting the little islands to prepare a report for the 
three sponsoring countries on the potential of these islands in foreign exchange 
earnings, export trade and where priorities should lie in their development 
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plans. This report was made available to a meeting yesterday in Washington, 
attended by representatives of Britain, the United States and my deputy 
Director General who represented Canada. I would hope that, based on this 
report, there will emerge larger assistance program and perhaps a more orderly 
one; more orderly in the sense that I think a large element of cooperation is 
needed between these small islands themselves. I think some type of regional 
planning agency is desirable so that each individual island will not seek its own 
harbour, or its own separate air strip. I think common services can be 
established in these little islands, but this will require a large measure of 
cooperation on their part. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now past 1 o’clock. We have been sitting 
for more than two hours. 


There are still three gentlemen who have expressed the wish to ask 
questions, Mr. Allmand, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Régimbal. If these three 
gentlemen agree to forego their right to ask questions we may dispose of 
External Aid today. If not, we shall have to meet again. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: Are we going to have the opportunity of speaking with Mr. 
Moran again, apart from this? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, no; as I say, if we complete External Aid today Mr. 
Moran will not be required to appear again before the Committee. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: Would you be willing to give me about three minutes for 
one particular question which I would like to have answered? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Allmand, Mr. Macdonald? 


Mr. ALLMAND: I was going to ask if there is anybody else available from 
the department? I have a short question, too. 


Mr. WALKER: If it is just a question of 10 or 12 minutes I am certainly 
willing to continue, but I do not know if Mr. Moran is available. 


The CHAIRMAN: If we want to dispose of External Aid today we can do it. It 
would mean the end of the committee. 


Mr. WALKER: What have we got left—about 10 or 12 minutes? 

Mr. REGIMBAL: I will be five minutes at the very most. 

Mr. WALKER: Well let us try it. 

Mr. Macpona.p: I forego the rest of my questions. 

Mr. REGIMBAL: Mr. Moran, I would like to come back to this question of 


population growth for a moment. 


Could you tell us how the present situation compares with the situation, 
say, 10 or 12 years ago, as far as the actual birth rate is concerned—the number 
of people being born? Let us forget the ones who are staying alive for a minute, 
and see if any improvement has been recorded in the natural control of the 
actual birth rate. 


Mr. Moran: I think that in many of the countries the actual percentage 
increase has been quite gradual but, as I mentioned in my statement, it becomes 
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significant in terms of the population base to which that percentage is being 
applied. 

A few years ago India, I think, had about a two per cent annual increase 
while today it is around 2.8 per cent but the net result is that India now 
reproduces every year half the population of Canada. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: But this has been so for several years? 


Mr. Moran: No; because a few years ago, the population base was very 
much less while the percentage has grown gradually. As you apply that each 
year to a larger existing population it results in that many more people. 

I have some figures here which show the position in the less developed 
areas, such as South East Asia. This is the average for South East Asia. 


@ (1.15 p.m.) 


Mr. REGIMBAL: That is, our first contributions usually are to feed them, 
then to help them to get the means to produce themselves so that they can feed 
themselves and eventually, in principle anyway, solve their problems. There- 
fore, all these improvements are perfectly justified. 

I cannot help but question the advisability of, and the justification that we 
could have for, taking one more step, which has been suggested through health 
organizations, in preventing them from being born. I wonder if this is not an 
area where there is legitimate concern about the extent to which this could be 
our business? . 


Mr. Moran: Here is a figure which perhaps is interesting. It was produced 
by the senior research demographer in the office of Population Research at 
Princeton University, who has said that a continuation of present trends in 
India will mean a population by the year 2,000 of 1 billion, two hundred and 
thirty-three point five million. If India’s birth rate could be cut in half her 
population by that year would be only 908 million. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: I am still concerned with the advisability and the justifica- 
tion of our participating in anything which would prevent them from being 
born. 


Mr. Moran: I am not advocating that. 


Mr. RecrmBa.: Any help in family planning could be interpreted by them 
as a form thereof. 


Mr. Moran: I tried to make this clear by reading from my statement in 
which I indicated that this is a delicate area for many governments. 

All I was saying is that in the years ahead any assistance will probably have 
to come from private organizations and international agencies. 


I consider it my responsibility to this committee, and to others, to point out 
the fundamental problems in the developing countries—the factors which are 
stultifying economic advances. You ask me: What has been accomplished under 
aid programs? Why is more progress not being made? There are a whole series 
of problems to overcome of which I regard population growth as one of the most 
serious. I feel that I have a responsibility when reporting to the Committee to 
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say I regard it as a problem. The solution is in somebody else’s hands, including 
the Indians’. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Mr. Moran, you said that the greatest percentage of our aid 
was allocated to bilateral projects rather than multilateral projects. Is this a 
policy of the government to favour bilateral aid rather than multilateral aid, 
and, if so, why? 


Mr. Moran: No; I think it would not be right to say that it favors 
multilateral as against bilateral— 


Mr. ALLMAND: It would be the other way around, would it not? 


Mr. Moran: Yes; that it favours bilateral as against multilateral. I was 
looking for a statemem I recently made on this subject, but it was to the effect 
that both forms of assistance have their merits, and in some countries bilateral 
assistance is much more appropriate than multilateral; and in other countries it 
would be the other way around. But the larger appropriations for bilateral aid 
as opposed to multilateral aid is common to every aid-giving country. 


I think one thing we must keep in mind is that it is under the bilateral 
programs that the citizens of your own country can experience direct benefits, 
and automatically become more enthusiastic supporters of aid. Under a mul- 
tilateral program you have no control over the direction of your funds, where 
they are spent, or how they are spent. Such contributions do represent cash 
transfers to international organizations. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Here is the problem that I am concerned about: It would 
seem to me that, in the long run, it would be better to favour multilateral aid 
because multilateral organizations, such as the United Nations, would be in a 
better position to assess the real need and would be less apt to give aid on 
political considerations. 

This morning you have spoken about the need to concentrate aid, and it has 
been said ‘‘Why give a little bit here and a little bit there?” Would it not be 
better for these countries with only a little bit to give if they gave it to the 
United Nations where it could be used in large amount to best help the people 
of the world? 


Mr. Moran: This is a complex problem which certainly cannot be decided 
in three minutes. I have given half-hour speeches on the relative merits of both 
methods. I am not prepared in this limited time to go beyond the summary, that 
there is an appropriate place for both types of assistance. 

There are many answers to your proposition. One is the cost of multilateral 
aid. At an international conference where the French delegate spoke in some 
detail on this point, he submitted a calculation that, for the same amount of 
money, the French program could offer 10 scholarships as against 6 from the 
UNESCO. I do not think that this is a fact that you can dispute, nor is it any 
reflection on the United Nations, because they have an unique situation when 
forming a Secretariat, or appointing people to their organization, where national 
representation must be considered, and this, of course, makes for higher 
administrative and operating costs. 

In the case of the recipient countries, many of them prefer bilateral aid, for 
a series of reasons. As recently as the current food crisis in India, there was, as 
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you probably know, a suggestion that the food be funnelled through a selected 
international organization. This was unacceptable to the Indians for reasons of 
their own. 

The composition of UN teams that go into the field has experienced 
great difficulties because so frequently they are made up of say an Englishman 
and an American and a Belgian who share no common language; there is no 
common background or system against which they are framing their proposals 
and their advice. 

These are just a few of the considerations. As I say, you are into a field 
that could well be debated interminably. 


Mr. BREWIN: Is not the World Bank developing a system to overcome some 
of these problems in UN aid? ss 


Mr. Moran: Oh, yes. Through the consultative groups and consortia that I 
referred to in my opening statement, the Bank plays a very key role. I 
mentioned regional banks but I mentioned also the World Bank; I mentioned 
the Development Assistance Committee and others; but I understood Mr. 
Allmand’s question to be something different—that instead of spending your 
money bilaterally, you hand it over to an international organization and say 
‘take it and do with it as you see fit”. 


Mr. ALLMAND: As you say it is a long question, I will not go any further 
with it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is item 30 carried? 


Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item 35 carry? Item 35 is economic, technical, 
educational and other assistance, in the amount of $84,100,000. 


Some hon. MemsBers: Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall item L 25 carry? 

Carried. 

Gentlemen the next meeting will be held next Thursday. 

We will have as witnesses Mr. B. M. Williams and Mr. R..E. Collins, both 
assistant under-secretaries. Mr. Williams will deal with the administrative 
aspects and Mr. Collins will deal with political aspects in Africa, Asia and 
Europe except NATO. 

On behalf of the committee I wish again to express our appreciation to Mr. 
Moran for his co-operation, and to wish him well on his next assignment. 


Mr. Moran: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, June 2, 1966. 
(8) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.10 a.m. this day, the 
Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. MacInnis, Mrs. Wadds and Messrs. Allmand, 
Churchill, Dubé, Faulkner, Forest, Foy, Groos, Harkness, Klein, Laprise, Lind, 
Macdonald (Rosedale), McIntosh, Nesbitt, Stanbury, Thompson, Walker (19). 


Also present: Mr. Cowan, M.P. 


In attendance: From the Canadian Section of the International Joint 
Commission: Messrs. A. D. P. Heeney, Q.C., Chairman, Canadian Section; J. L. 
MacCallum, Assistant to Chairman and Legal Adviser; D. G. Chance, Secretary, 
Canadian Section. 


The committee resumed consideration of the Estimates of the Department 
of External Affairs, 1966-67. 


The Chairman called Item 40: 


International Joint Commission, Salaries and Expenses of the Com- 
mission and Canada’s share of the expenses of studies, surveys and in- 
vestigations of the Commission—$392,000. 


The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Heeney, who made a statement 
and was questioned. 


Item 40 was carried. 
At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, June 9, 1966. 


Dorothy F. Baliantine. 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, June 2, 1966 
@ (11.00 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


First of all, I have a memorandum which I will convey to the Committee. 
Mr. Speaker, Lucien Lamoureux, advises that a ceremony and a reception will 
take place in the Railway Committee Room at 12.30 p.m. today to honour the 
former Speaker, Mr. Alan Macnaughton, on the occasion of the hanging of the 
traditional Speaker’s portrait. Mr. Speaker Lamoureux would be grateful if 
chairmen of committees would conclude their meetings by 12.30 today in order 
to permit members to attend the ceremony. 


Gentlemen, we are resuming consideration of the estimates of the De- 
partment of External Affairs for 1966 and 1967. At the end of the meeting last 
week I expected the two witnesses today to be Mr. B. M. Williams and Mr. R. E. 
Collins, both assistant Under Secretaries of State, but there has been a change 
and we have with us today Mr. Heeney, whom you all know very well. Mr. 
Heeney is now the Chairman of the Canadian Section of the International Joint 
Commission. If it is agreeable to the meeting we shall start today with Item No. 
40, which reads as follows: 

B—International Joint Commission 

40. Salaries and expenses of the Commission and Canada’s share of 
the expenses of studies, surveys and investigations of the Commission, 
$392,000. 


Under that item I would ask Mr. Heeney to make a statement and I am 
sure he will be ready to answer your questions. 


Mr. MacIntosH: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Heeney starts—I do not know 
what methods you use in cutting down the list of those who are asking 
questions but at the last meeting I knew I had to leave before the meeting was 
over and I put my name down early but you let others, who had had to leave 
also, ask the questions. Now, is there going to be an opportunity or not for us to 
- question the last witness again? Is he finished? 


The CHAIRMAN: We are finished with that item. 
Mr. MacIntTosu: All right. 


The CHAIRMAN: The way I, as Chairman, propose to act is to recognize 
members as they raise their hands and if you wish to be recognized first today it 
would be my pleasure to recognize you now, as soon as— 


Mr. MacIntosu: I just noticed that it was not done that way last time; that 
is all. 
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The CHAIRMAN: There were quite a few who raised their hands last time 
and I made note of them in the order in which their hands were raised. 


Mr. A. D. P. HEENEY (Chairman, Canadian Section, International Joint 
Commission): Mr. Chairman, this is, as you say Item No. 40, regarding the 
salaries and expenses of the Commission, and I thought, perhaps, it would be 
most useful to members of the Committee if I were to say something in general 
and to some extent, in particular, about cases covered before the Commission, at 
this stage, and then subject myself to questions. You were kind enough to say 
that I would answer questions. I will try to answer questions, if they are posed 
after my somewhat informal statement is made. I regret having notes here but I 
have no formal submission to make to you, Mr. Chairman, partly because of the 
relatively short notice of my invitation to appear before you and, partly, 
because I think it might be more useful if what I have to say is less formal or 
formidable than has been the normal practice in the past. 

You will, I hope, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say it is always a pleasure to 
come before this Committee. It is a Committee before which I have appeared 
over a period of many years, in various different capacities, but I can remember 
many happy discussions at the time that I was an official of the Department of 
External Affairs. 

Members of the Committee will, of course, be aware that the International 
Joint Commission is an international body which was established by treaty with 
the United States. The treaty is called the Boundary Waters Treaty, which was 
signed in 1909. Perhaps it is as well to recall what the purpose of the treaty is 
and I will therefore quote very briefly from its preamble: 

—to prevent disputes regarding the use of boundary waters and to settle 
all questions which are now pending, between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada involving the rights, obligations or interests of either 
in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, along their 
common frontier, and to make provision for the adjustment and settle- 
ment of all such questions as may hereafter arise— 


That is the end of the quotation from the preamble, the general statement of the 
purpose of the treaty. 


@ (11.15 am.) 


The Commission has three American members, appointed by the President 
of the United States, and three Canadian members, appointed by the Governor 
in Council in Canada. The Commission maintains offices in Ottawa and in 
Washington. 

It is, I think, important to recall that the Commission acts not as a 
continuing conference of two national delegations—delegations under instruction 
from their respective governments—but they act as a single body, seeking 
solutions in the joint interests and in accordance with the principles set out in 
the treaty. 

I emphasize this, Mr. Chairman, because this is not always understood. We 
are a unitary body, although composed of two sections, and decisions taken and 
recommendations arrived at are not arrived at on the basis of a negotiation 
between a Canadian and American team; but in the way a court would arrive at 
a decision in a case placed before it, according to the individual opinions of the 
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commissioners after hearing the evidence and seeing the results of the studies 
that are made by their technical boards. 


The Commission itself does not maintain a large staff either in Canada or in 
the United States. It pursues its investigations and obtains its advice by means 
of specially constituted boards, and this is of some importance. 


The members of these boards are selected by the Commission from the 
departments and agencies of the two governments where the best technical 
knowledge and competence are to be found. This is an authority and privilege 
that we are given by the executive authority of the two governments, that is, to 
select from the government services in Washington and in Ottawa those who 
are best suited to investigate the problems which are before us, and we bring 
these people together in boards, again, jointly formed, but a common unitary 
body, to proceed with these investigations which the governments, ask us to 
undertake. 


Over the years, this has proved to be an effective and efficient means of 
mobilizing the authority and the variety of talent that is required for the 
Commission’s purposes. It has also avoided the necessity of building up a large 
and expensive establishment of our own, and this is the reason why the estimates 
asked by the government for the support of the Canadian section of the 
International Joint Commission are so modest. Frequently people are surprised 
that the amount of cost directly involved, for the Commission, in its Canadian 
Section and its American section, is so small. But, the explanation is that we use 
the officials from the various departments of government where the technical 
knowledge and competence is to be found. 


Since its first meeting in 1912 over 80 questions have come before the 
Commission, either for final approval under the quasi-judicial jurisdiction 
which we have under Article 8 of the treaty, to approve applications, or 
references—that is, the so-called references under Article 9—for examination 
and report to Ottawa and to Washington. 


In all but a very few of these investigatory cases, which constitute the bulk 
of our business, governments have accepted and acted upon the Commission’s 
recommendations. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable to youyI thought I might select, from 
the casesthatarebeforeus,a number of current ones which seem to be of 
the most importance and likely to be of the most interest to members of the 
_ Committee. If there are questions concerning other ones that I do not mention, I 

_ would, of course, be glad to attempt to deal with them. 


Selecting then, some examples, and moving from the east to the west, 
beginning with the Atlantic provinces, we have had an investigation in opera- 
tion for some time on the St. Croix river, both in regard to regulation and to 
pollution. Pollution, as they say nowadays is, of course, very big, and, under the 
treaty, which is our charter, pollution is prohibited. The two governments 
agree that pollution shall be prohibited on the one side of the boundaries if it 
affects property or health on the other. That is to say, each government is 
under an obligation to prevent, on its side, the pollution of boundary waters or 
waters going across the boundary, if the result of that pollution is injurious to 
health of property on the other side. 
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The St. Croix river reference was given to us in 1955, and four years later, 
the Commission, after making its technical investigations, made its report. It 
recommended, as is common in pollution cases, specific water quality objectives 
for the St. Croix river and their adoption by the government in both countries, 
on the basis of the criteria which were set out in our report. The objectives we 
recommended in this case—and I cite this as a typical pollution case—were 
approved by the governments and then the problem arises of how these are 
enforced. 


The Commission, of course has no penal authority, no executive function to 
carry out the recommendations which it makes, and which are approved by 
governments; but here reliance must primarily be placed on local authority, 
where the jurisdiction rests. In the case of the St. Croix, the primary jurisdic- 
tion rested, of course, in the state of Maine, and the province of New 
Brunswick. The progress made in this case, has, I think, been disappointing, 
although the governments of Canada and the United States have communicated 
with the province of New Brunswick and the state of Maine respectively, 
seeking and urging them to move forward along the lines of the International 
Joint Commission’s recommendations. 


Within recent months we have had more encouraging response from those 
local authorities, and it is to be hoped that the municipalities on the two sides, 
whose sewage is partly responsible for the pollution, and the industrial plant 
on the United States side, which is very largely responsible for the pollution, 
will take necessary measures to bring about a gradual clarification of this very 
important international stream. 


Mr. HARKNESS: On a point of order, if I might just interject, has either of 
the federal governments any real power to force either the provincial of 
municipal governments to take action? 


Mr. HEENEY: Well, Mr. Chairman, I suppose the answer to that question is a 
legal opinion, which possibly I should not give. But let me suggest a possible 
line of response. 


This is an obligation—a treaty obligation of the governments of Canada and 
of the United States—to prevent pollution occurring on their respective sides, to 
the injury of health or property on the other side. Therefore, I take it that it is 
within federal competence on each side to do what is necessary to discharge 
these obligations. Now, the method by which it must do this, I suppose, is 
through local authority; the province on the one side and the state on the other. 
How this can be accomplished in a compulsive manner, I Ido not think that I 
am really competent to say, or possibly I should not even venture an opinion. 
What has happened, over the years, is that persuasion and pressure have been 
brought to bear and, on the whole, pretty successfully, in a number of cases. 

The speed of improvement has, perhaps, not always been what might be 
desired from the point of view of cleaning up water situations. As I am sure Mr. 
Harkness knows, Mr. Chairman, these are complicated problems, not only 
politically and jurisdictionally, but also economically because the industry 
which, in the case of St. Croix, is a principal polluter, is of the greatest possible 
importance to the economy of the whole district, which is not a very high level 
economic area. Companies normally take the position that if they are to move in 
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capital equipment necessary to bring about this improvement, this will make 
their business unprofitable, et cetera—you know, the usual argument. 


In my judgment, and experience, this is a slow process. One cannot expect 
to bring about a satisfactory situation overnight. All one can hope for is a 
constant pressure and a willingness to co-operate, on the part of private 
industry, with the encouragement, financial and otherwise, from governmental 
authorities. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Well, it has always seemed to me that this is the crux of the 
situation, that the constitutional power of the federal government, in each case, 
was really not sufficient to ensure that the measures which were recommended 
were carried out. 


Mr. HEENEY: Well, it is part of the treaty power. I suppose a court would 
hold that the government—well, I should not express a legal opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, in the presence of so many legal authorities. But it is a treaty 
obligation of the government of Canada and a treaty obligation of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Mr. HARKNESS: We had a great example of a treaty which could not be 
carried out in regard to the Columbia because of the refusal of the province to 
meet some of the conditions. So, therefore, the treaty had to be changed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Heeney, you do not have to give a legal opinion. You 
are very free to answer or not to answer, but perhaps the Committee would 
permit the witness to finish his statement first; then we will proceed with 
questions. 


Mr. HEENEY: The next example I would like to give of a case before the 
Commission, which would be of interest, is the Champlain reference. This is the 
reference made by the two governments to the Commission to examine the 
economic feasibility of developing and improving the waterway between New 
York and the St. Lawrence through Lake Champlain, the Hudson and the 
Richelieu rivers. 

This investigation is now complete. Only a fortnight ago we had our final 
hearings on the Canadian and United States sides of the boundary at St. Jean, 
Quebec, and at Burlington, Vermont. This is the customary procedure we follow 


in such investigations. 


Normally, after the references have been made by the government setting 


out the questions which they wish to have answered, we have preliminary 
hearings in the areas likely to be principally affected to give opportunity to 


public bodies, private individuals and others, to express their opinion, and to 
bring evidence before the Commission. We then set to work the combined board 
of experts, drawn from the two governments, to make a technical investigation 
of the economic and engineering features of a possible undertaking like the 


Champlain waterway. Then, after the board’s report is before us, we make this 


report public and we deposit it in various points where it can be accessible to 
those who would be affected by the project. We then have a final series of 
hearings and we have now arrived at that stage with the Champlain waterway. 


The board’s report, which, as I say, is now being made public, and the 
supplementary report which we asked for on this problem, concluded, in 
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essence, that there were no insurmountable engineering problems involved in 
the construction of an improved waterway through this area, but that the value 
of the transportation savings that would be realized, is far below the level 
required to justify its construction. Now, at the moment we have all this 
evidence, both technical, and the evidence of witnesses, and we are now 
struggling with the problem of preparing our recommendations for government. 


e (11.30 am.) 


I will only touch upon the St. Lawrence river power application which is a 
case that continues to concern us. It is, of course, a very important one and I 
would be glad to go into it further if members of the Committee wish, Mr. 
Chairman. This, of course, concerns our part of the Seaway development where 
we continue to have an important responsibility in the controlling of the levels 
and flows of waters at Barnhart and down into the lower river. We do this, also, 
through a board, which, in this case, is not an advisory board, but a board of 
control. They maintain a constant watch on the levels and flows in order to do 
the best that can be done for the various interests concerned; not only power 
being developed on the two sides of the river at the Barnhart Works, but also, of 
course, in regard to navigation, not excluding the very important, tricky, 
business of the levels of Montreal Harbour. 


Mr. Cowan: What about the level of Lake Ontario? 


Mr. HEENEY: The level of Lake Ontario is also, of course, a very important 
feature of this. Oh, no, we do not neglect that, indeed. we have very important 
criteria for the maintenance of this level as far as human beings can maintain 
that within a range of stage which is settled in our order of approval. 


Mr. Cowan: I notice you said power first although the table— 


Mr. HEENEY: This has no significance whatever. It just came into my mind 
first, because power does not come first, as you, Iam sure, very well know. 


Mr. Cowan: Third position. 


Mr. HEENEY: Exactly, third position. No; please do not read any signifi- 
cance, Mr. Chairman, into my having said that first. There is no priority for 
power of course. 


Let me say something about the Great Lakes reference that was given to us 
in 1964. I am referring, now, not to the pollution reference but to the reference 
on regulation and the range of stage. This is certainly the largest, most 
expensive, hydrological study that has ever been undertaken by the Commis- 
sion. I was just informed this morning that there are about 100 Canadian 
technical people engaged on this examination now. 

The question put to us by governments here, arising, of course, out of this 
very severe and difficult low water situation which existed a year or more ago, 
was to determine,—and I am quoting now— 

Whether measures within the Great Lakes basin can be taken in the 
public interest to regulate further the levels of the Great Lakes, or any of 
them, and their connecting waters, so as to reduce the extremes of stage 
which have been experienced, and for other beneficial effects in these 
waters. 
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Here, when the reference had been settled and given to us, we established 
what we call the International Great Lakes Levels Board, drawing upon the 
best people we could find in the departments in both Washington and Ottawa. 
We directed this board to undertake the required technical investigations, which 
are of a great complexity and extent, and after their preparation of what they 
regarded as the best way to go about this, we approved the program and they 
are now engaged very intensively in this. 

The Committee might be interested, Mr. Chairman, to know that the 
board’s studies have been broken down here into four main areas. 

First, the effect of various levels on shore property—and there is some 
10,000 miles, I think, of shoreline involved here. Second, the effect of regulation 
on navigation, which is, of course, important to both countries. Third, the effect 
‘on power production, and fourth, the regulation studies in anticipation of the 
possibility of bringing some or all of these lakes under a stricter regimen of 
regulation. 

The Canadian costs of these studies for the period 1965-66 right through to 
1971—and not until then do we expect to have the study completed—are 
tentatively estimated to be about $1,500,000. The cost of studies of the regulato- 
ry works required to effect regulation have not as yet been estimated but these 
might run to another $500,000. The United States costs—new costs are estimated 
to be about $800,000 since a great deal of the preliminary work on that side of 
the line had already been done before the International Joint Commission 
obtained its reference. 

The board tell us that they expect to have their report in our hands by 
October 1970. This seems a long time but I can assure members of the 
Committee, Mr. Chairman, that this is a really vast undertaking. Some engi- 
neers have told me that this is the largest hydrological undertaking of which 
they are aware. Fortunately, of course, the situation is not as critical as it was 
when the reference was originally given to us. 

May T pass on now to perhaps the most urgent and important investigation 
that is currently underway, under the auspices of the International Joint 
Commission, and that is the investigation into the pollution of Lake Erie, the 
international section of the St. Lawrence river and Lake Ontario. 

Perhaps I might read here the questions that were put to us in this 
- connection by the two governments. The questions were three: First, are the 

‘waters of Lake Erie, Lake Ontario and the international section of the St. Law- 
rence river being polluted on either side of the boundary to an extent which is 
‘causing, or likely to cause, injury to health or property on the other side of the 
boundary? This is what, of course, brings it into the international context. 

Second, if the foregoing question is answered in the affirmative, to what 
extent, by what causes and in what localities, is such pollution taking place? 

Third, if the Commission should find that pollution of the character just 
referred to is taking place, what remedial measures would, in its judgment, be 
most practical from the economic, sanitary, and other points of view, and what 

would be the probable cost thereof? 
_ Again, when this problem was put to us, we assembled the best technical 
advice we could in advisory boards for the purpose, and the program of 
investigation is, of course, well under way now. 
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In Canada, the members selected for the Canadian section of the advisory 
boards were drawn from the Departments of National Health and Welfare, 
Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys and, for the province of Ontario, from 
the Ontario Water Resources Commission. Here, the Canadian section of our 
international board is a federal-provincial mechanism. The United States 
similarly drew their experts from the corps of engineers, and from the 
Department of Health Education and Welfare, and now from the Department of 
the Interior, which, in the United States, has primary responsibility with regard 
to anti-pollution measures. 


Not long after the studies got under way, the Commission, on advice, came 
to the conclusion that this was an exceedingly urgent matter and we adopted 
the course of preparing, with the advice of these technical boards, an interim 
report to governments. This was put before the two governments in December 
of last year. 

In a moment I am going to remind members of the Committee, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, of the recommendations that we made at that time. But perhaps 
I should say something about the scope of this study because I think it is not 
generally appreciated what an extensive and complicated problem this is. 


Financial facts are not necessarily a reflection of magnitude and urgency 
but they do give some measure of the order of magnitude, and by looking at the 
estimates of the International Joint Commission, you would get no real notion 
of the size of this undertaking, for the reasons that I explained in my 
introductory remarks. That is to say, by reason of most of the expenses coming 
through other departments of government rather than by dip vote attributa- 
ble to the Commission itself. 

The preliminary estimates related to the investigation for the period 
1966-67, that is, this current year, up to 1970-71, are as follows: The Fisheries 
Research Board—and they are playing an important part here—$5,200,000; Mines 
and Technical Surveys, $8,131,000; National Health and Welfare, $1,491,000; a 
total of nearly $15 million, excluding, of course, capital expenditures for the — 
building of ships and the construction of laboratories, and so forth. 

The Commission is not, of course, in a position to require—and this is an 
important item which T want to draw to the attention of the Committee—the 
assistance and co-operation of provincial authorities. The province of Ontario is 
very conscious of its own responsibilities in regard to pollution in these 
boundary waters, comprising these two lakes and the international section of the - 
river, and there is only one provincial authority, of course, involved here. On 
the other side of the line there are, I think, four states involved which 
somewhat complicates our position. 

The province of Ontario being directly concerned, and conscious of the 
urgency of this problem, is co-operating directly with the Commission through 
membership in our board—the one board on the Canadian side. The Ontario 
Water Resources Commission, which has been designated by the government of 
Ontario to play the co-ordinating part at Queen’s Park, is directly involved in 
the program of investigation and study. 

That agency, the O.W.R.C. as it is called, has agreed to schedule its 
operations so as to assist and complement the investigations which are being 
carried out by the rest of the Canadian section of this board drawn from the 
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federal departments. The Ontario Water Resources Commission estimates that 
the cost of the work which has been allocated to it will be approximately $14 
million by the time they are through. 


The government of Canada have agreed with the province of Ontario to 
pay half the costs of that portion of the work that is done by the province of 
Ontario through the Ontario Water Resources Commission under a typical cost 
sharing arrangement. You will see when you come to look at the details of the 
vote before you that we are inviting you to recommend that there be provision 
made for that portion of the work done by the Ontario Water Resources 
Commission which is to be paid by the federal government. This is a new 
procedure and this is why there is an item of, I think, $240,000 in the vote as it 
stands now. 

In December, 1965, as I said a moment ago, Mr. Chairman, the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission made an interim report to governments on this 
situation. It seems to me to be important enough to repeat for the record of this 
Committee—although, I have no doubt that this is known to many members, if 
not all—the recommendations which we made at that time in this report. They 
appear on page 15 of a report which is entitled: “Interim Report of the 
International Joint Commission of the United States and Canada on the 
Pollution of Lake Erie, Lake Ontario and the international section of the St. 
Lawrence River—December 1965.” 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, May I ask Mr. Heeney a few questions? A couple 
of weeks ago there was a report from the Ontario government that they 
expected to have the pollution problem in Lake Erie completely eliminated by 
1970. It came out in the Globe and Mail to that effect. Are the O.W.R.C. actually 
doing anything about it or just studying it at the present time? 


Mr. HEENEY: I could comment on that right now, if you like. Do you want 
me to answer that now, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 


Mr. HEENEY: Well, I will do whatever the Committee wishes, Mr. Chairman, 
I will attempt to answer now or I will leave it to after I have finished my 
statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you had better finish the statement first. Mr. 
Heeney will then answer all questions because there are quite a few who have 
given their names for asking questions. 


Mr. HEENEY: Very good, then. I will go on with the quotation, Mr. 
Chairman, of our recommendations made in December of last year. 

“The Commission recommends that the governments of the United 

States and Canada, as soon as possible, and in association with state and 
provincial governments, take appropriate action to ensure 


(a) sufficient purification of all municipal and industrial wastes 
before discharge into these waters and their tributaries, to achieve the 
maximum possible removal of phosphates; (b) prohibition of the con- 
struction of combined sanitary and storm sewers and the initiation of 
a program of separating existing combined sewers in communities dis- 
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charging wastes into these waters and their tributaries; and (c) an 
effective system of regular sampling of effluents discharged into these 
waters and their tributaries in accordance with programs approved by 


the Commission. 
Paragraph 2 of the recommendations— 
Mr. WALKER: Do you use the word “sanitary”? 


Mr. HEENEY: I spoke about both sanitary and storm sewers, the proposition 
here being that the separation is an important step in the direction of cleaning 
up the situation. 

I continue with the second paragraph of the quotation. 

The Commission recommends that the two governments support 
fully the Commission’s program of investigation and research as outlined 
in this interim report and as subsequently developed by the provision of 
the personnel and facilities required from time to time for its effective 
implementation.” 


Now, both governments, in Washington and in Ottawa, have taken this 
interim report seriously. They have expressed themselves as being aware of the 
importance and urgency of this problem, and, indeed, at a meeting of the joint 
ministerial committee on trade and economic affairs held in Washington, 
reference was made to this in the communiqué after a discussion of this 
problem. 

As yet, there has been no formal acceptance of these recommendations by 
either government. I presume that the problem, if it be a problem, to which 
reference was made a few moments ago in another content, Mr. Chairman, 
namely, the relationship between federal and local authority on both sides of 
the line, may have been responsible for any delay or deferring of formal ap- 
proval. I do not know whether or not the fact that formal approval has not been 
given has slowed up the remedial action. I am not in a position to say. But. that 
is the fact, that formal approval has not yet been given to those recommenda- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the Commission, in accordance with its mandate and within its 
jurisdiction and powers, is pressing forward with the investigation as a matter 
of fullest urgency. The Canadian side alone—and this, again, is some measure of 
the importance that we attach to it—has some 200 officials involved in this 
investigation at present. 

There are a number of other cases that I might just touch on more briefly. 
Again, exemplary, rather than for their intrinsic importance. The pollution of 
the Rainy River and the Lake of the Woods for instance, in which some 
members will be particularly interested. Here we had an investigation which 
was made under a reference from the two governments in 1959. After some 
years of investigation, the Commission reported to the two governments that 
the Rainy River was being polluted on each side of the boundary to the 
disadvantage and injury of property and health on the other side, and 
recommended that water quality objectives, as set forth in the report, be 
adopted by the governments and that the appropriate enforcement agencies 
require the industries and municipalities concerned to initiate construction of 
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appropriate pollution treatment facilities necessary to achieve these standards 
or objectives which we set forth. 


We also recommended that the Commission be authorized to establish and 
maintain supervision over these waters to see how these objectives were being 
met. Here, I can report, with some satisfaction, that the federal governments 
have accepted these recommendations and are in active contact with the 
state of Minnesota and the province of Ontario. I think there is good reason to 
believe that the situation is going to be improved considerably within a 
relatively short time. 


Moving west again, Mr. Chairman, we have the first reference we ever had 
on pollution in a water crossing the boundary, namely, the Red River. In 1964 
we were asked to investigate pollution of the Red River at the international 
boundary. Hitherto, all our studies in this field have been concerned with 
waters that formed the boundary. 


The main problem here seems to be the result of industrial activities south 
of the line, such as potato factories and sugar beet factories, which have an 
effluent which is causing difficulty. Conditions are aggravated in the winter 
because of the ice cover then. We have had our initial investigation by our 
board and the Commissioners are going out to have a look at it in the autumn. 
We are advised that that is the best time to go. Here, we received excellent 
co-operation from the state and provincial authorities of Manitoba, North 
Dakota and Minnesota in the establishment of our board and I am hopeful that 
we will be able to arrive at agreed recommendations to the two governments 
and that we will be able to improve that situation there. 


Another case in Manitoba of some interest, because of the principles 
involved, has to do with the Pembina River. Here a reference was made to us in 
1962 when we were asked to examine the Pembina River. For those members 
who are not familiar with that stream, Mr. Chairman, it arises in Manitoba, 
loops into North Dakota and then comes back into the Red River, just below 
the boundary in Manitoba. We were asked by the two governments to look into 
the possibility of a co-operative development there, on the two sides of the 
boundary, to see whether such a co-operative development between the two 
nations had something to offer which could not be found in separate national 
developments. 


The problem on the United States side was primarily flood control; the 
problem or the possible benefit on the Canadian side was not so much flood 
control as the possibility of improved irrigation. Here, our boards have made a 
careful investigation; we have had preliminary hearings and final hearings. The 
board has put up three plans of possible co-operative development and, at the 
moment, with the assistance of our technical adviser, we are endeavouring to 
achieve an agreed report which we can recommend to the two governments. If 
one can jump ahead a little bit, it does look as if there are possbilities of 
achieving modest, beneficial cost ratios for a joint development here. 

To my mind, the importance of this is not so much that the benefits will be 
dramatic in this particular scheme, but here we are dealing with a kind of 
laboratory example of the possibility of regional development across the line. 
We shall see how this works out. I suspect that the conclusions we come to may 
have some important value from the point of view of precedents in future and 
perhaps larger cases. 

24323—2 
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Now, those are the cases that I have selected, not at random, but because I 
think they are the most interesting, or the most important that are before us. 
We have a great many other cases. We have a number of cases which are before 
us in a continuing surveillance role. These include, for example, the levels of 
Lake Superior, the flow of the Souris River, the levels of Rainy Lake, which are 
causing some anxiety now, from the point of view of their height, the levels of 
Kootenay Lake, the backwater effects of the Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River, the control of levels and flows in the St. Croix River, which I 
mentioned in connection with pollution, and the operation of the Niagara 
control structure and the Lake Erie ice boom. 

This completes what I have to say, in chief, as it were, Mr. Chairman. 
Perhaps I could now make a few references to the actual estimates, if the 
Committee would find that useful and then try to deal with such questions as 
members may wish to put. 


Mr. HARKNESS: May I just ask if there is no longer any reference as far as 
the Milk River and the St. Mary River are concerned. 


Mr. HEENEY: This is a matter which is being dealt with by the governments 
in a separate section of the treaty, as you know. There is no reference before us 
on this. The division of waters provided for under the treaty is made as 
between the Canadian and the United States authorities. Am I not right there? 
Under a general supervisory authority which the International Joint Commis- 
sion have under the terms of the treaty. 


Mr. FAULKNER: Mr. Chairman, because Mr. Heeney’s general statements are 
not dealing specifically with budget items, I think there are a number of general 
questions rather than specific items and we might proceed just as fast if we 
were now allowed to ask these general questions, which may well do away with 
the necessity for details, when we might get down to it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that we proceed with the general questions 
now? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. FAULKNER: Mr. Heeney, I would like to go back to the subject of the 
Great Lakes. In what manner is the co-ordination maintained between the 
studies done on the United States side and studies done on the Canadian side? 


Mr. HEENEY: Are you speaking of levels or of pollution? 
Mr. FAULKNER: I am speaking of pollution. 


Mr. HEENEY: The method of co-ordination is typical throughout the whole 
I.J.C. structure. The pattern which obtains at the top as it were, that is to say, a 
joint commission, composed equally of United States and Canadian members, is 
maintained throughout our advisory boards and committees, which do the 
actual investigation and study, for report to us. 

Let us take the regulation study of the levels on the Great Lakes. Here we 
have an international board composed on the same pattern as the international 
Joint Commission itself, of an equal number of Canadian and United States 
representatives. They act as one ultimately. That is not to say that, during the 
course of the investigation, they do not separate for the purpose of pursuing 
their studies. But, they come together in order that their reports to us may be 
joint in nature. Do you see what I mean? 
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Mr. FAULKNER: Yes. So that the pattern of research is really on a lake-wide 
basis. What is going on on the United States side is. fully: understood and 
probably, in large measure, duplicates what is going on on the Canadian side, 


Mr. HEENEY: Complements is a better word than duplicates because I am 
quite sure that not only do they try to avoid duplication, that is to say, the 
Canadians and the Americans studying the same phenomena at the same 
location, but they do achieve this complementary operation to an extraordinary 
measure. ; 

If there is a unique thing about the International Joint Commission, Mr. 
Chairman, it is this co-operative, integrated, complementary method of: pro- 
ceedings between two nations. ed 


Mr. FAULKNER: You mentioned that the International Joint Commission 
submission to the two federal governments had not been formally ‘endorsed yet 
it appears that there are appropriations in other estimates of the Canadian 
federal government involved in carrying out some of the recommendations or at 
least the studies the report recommends. 


Mr. HEENEY: That is quite right. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I did not 
intend to give too much significance to the lack of formal acceptance or 
approval of these recommendations because, here, actions speak louder than 
words or formal endorsements and the federal authorities—as members will see 
when the estimates of the various departments come forward—are providing the 
funds which are necessary to carry on the program of investigation and study 
which we have recommended. 


Mr. FAULKNER: What are the appropriation levels on the American side? 


@ (11.59 am.) 


Mr. HEENEY: Well, for historical reasons, the situation there is different. 
When we started our joint program of investigation, and this is true of levels as 
well as of pollution, they were, generally speaking, more advanced in their 
knowledge. There had, for example, been very substantial studies done by the 
corps of engineers on the United States side in both areas, so that they had 
assembled a good deal more data than we had in the Canadian departments at 
the time of the initiation of the study. 

I do not think I could indicate now the extent of the moneys that will be 
spent between 1966 and 1970 from United States funds. It may be somewhat 
less than that to be spent on the Canadian side under the program simply 
_ because, in a sense, they started ahead of us. 


Mr. FAULKNER: But it could not be possibly argued that there is a greater 
effort of research being done on the one side of the great Lakes than on the 
other. 


Mr. HEENEy: No; I certainly would think not. In fact, I would like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that the program launched by the Canadian section of the 
international board, as approved by us, is a very impressive program and I 
think it is quite the largest of its kind that has ever been undertaken in Canada. 


Mr. FAULKNER: There is just one other question I would like to ask, not 
exactly along the lines of Mr. Lind, but it relates to the question he put. Maybe 
he will have an opportunity to ask that question directly, because I think it is 
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very interesting that while we are in a process of spending $16 million or more 
‘federal dollars, it. seems to me that the Ontario government is the one which is 
going to clear up the pollution on Lake Ontario. Possibly that could be 
answered. 

I was marta piso what is the Ontario Water Resources Commission doing in 
the Great Lakes—Erie and Ontario—other than by contributing, in part, to this 
particular study? Their role here is fairly minor, in view of their appropriations, 
assuming that there is some relationship between what they are going to 
achieve and what they are going to spend. 


Mr. HtENEY:. Well; Mr. Chairman, they have a very substantial program 
and, I think it is fair to say, in comparison with other local jurisdictions in 
North America, an advanced program, for the improvement of situations of this 
kind which, of course, apply to the whole of Ontario. 

I am sure members of the Committee will, from time to time, have seen 
announcements of the provisions of their role and the regulations of the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission calling for programs—from the pulp and paper 
industry, for example—setting out means by which these industries propose to 
improve their effluents between the time the regulation was made and a given 
date in the future. This is subject to penalties, which of course, the Ontario 
government are in a position to impose under the constitution and under their 
law. So that industries located on international waters would, of course, be 
subject to the same program and the same sanctions, and the same incentives 
—-because there are incentives involved here as well—to clean up the situation. 
So I would say that, from the point of view of Ontario, Mr. Chairman, that 
industrial and municipal polluters are in the same situation as other industries 
and municipalities within the jurisdiction of the province of Ontario. 


Mr. FAULKNER: So, in fact, what is happening is that steps are being taken 
by the Ontario Water Resources Commission to control obvious sources of 
pollution at the same time as studies are being undertaken in the Great Lakes 
to locate sources of pollution other than the obvious ones. 


Mr. Heenry: Mr. Chairman, I am, of course, not a competent witness on 
this. It is my understanding that this program of the O.W.R.C. is being moved 
forward. I am not really in possession of much more information in this matter 
than has become publie although I could, of course, obtain it. But I understand 
that this is being done and that attention, in this connection, is being given to 
the recommendations which we included in our report of December. 


Mr. FAULKNER: Would it be fair to say that the $16 million appropriation 
from Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, Health and Welfare, are ex- 
clusively devoted to study? 


Mr. HEENEY: Qh, yes, exclusively devoted to study—investigation or study. 
‘It is not academic study in the sense that it is not removed, it is not pure re- 
search; this is very much applied research. This is research, not only to find 
out what the situation is, but it is also research to find out what are the methods 


which can best be employed to improve the situation. That, I think, is an im- 
portant detail. 


Mr. RagiE ae Yes. Thank you. 
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Mr. HEENEY: My attention has just been drawn to one paragraph in our 
interim report, at the top of page 9, which reads as follows: 

On the Canadian side of Lake Ontario the municipal wastes from a 
population of 2.5 millions are discharged into the lake; 82 per cent of the 
wastes receive secondary treatment, seven per cent primary treatment 
and one per cent no treatment. 


In terms of municipal wastes, this is not a bad record. 


The CHAIRMAN: The names of the members on my list now: Mr. Foy, Mr. 
Walker, Mr. MacIntosh, Mr. Lind and Mrs. Wadds. Perhaps you will permit the 
Chairman to strike a happy medium between the people physically to my right 
and the people physically to my left and to recognize Mr. MacIntosh first, then 
Mr. Foy. 


Mr. MAcInNtToSH: Well, I would prefer that you go ahead and ask those who 
had their hands up first, as we decided. Agreed? 


Mr. Foy: Mr. Heeney, I would like to direct my questions to the St. Clair 
River, specifically around the area of Sarnia which, as everyone knows, is the 
great chemical valley of Canada. In the last couple of years or more there has 
been a great deal of discussion in the area, and in the adjoining area across the 
river in the state of Michigan, specifically the town of Port Huron, regarding air 
and water pollution. 

I am wondering what study the federal government is entertaining at the 
moment in this regard. Before you answer, I wonder if I could just verify what 
I believe to be the federal activity. 

It is my understanding that, in the beginning this is really a state and a 
provincial affair. In this particular case, I understand that the city of Port 
Huron complained to Washington, and, in turn, Washington complained to 
Ottawa, and that it has become a matter for the International Joint Commission. 
Is this true? 


Mr. HEENEY: Not quite, Mr. Chairman. Some years ago these narrow waters 
were under reference to the Commission and have been the subject of a report. 
Iam informed that we reported in 1950. 


Mr. Foy: I think that was specifically in the Windsor-Detroit area, was it 
not? 

Mr. HEENEY: I am talking about water pollution now. I will say a word 
about air pollution there too, if you wish. 

This report was accepted by the two governments, certain standards were 
adopted and I Ithink very considerable improvement was made. That is not to 
say that the situation is by any means wholly satisfactory now. It happens that 
the International Joint Commission are making a visit to Sarnia and that 
whole area next week. 


Mr. Foy: Is that as a result of what I just mentioned? 


Mr. HEENEY: No; I do not happen to be aware of that particular complaint. 
That has not as yet been communicated to us by the government. We are going 
to take the opportunity there, on both sides of the river to see how things have 
come along since the commencement of the regime which was established under 
our recommendations. 
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On the Canadian side, apart from Sarnia, there has been a good deal of 
co-operative work—perhaps of a semi-voluntary kind—done by industry and 
there has been a great awareness of the difficulty. I think there is good reason 
for hope that that situation will continue to improve. It has a long way to go. As 
you know, the west end of Lake Erie is another cause of anxiety. The pollution 
can be seen from the air, I understand. 

The only reference we have had on air pollution in the Windsor-Detroit 
area has been that resulting from smoke from vessels plying the Detroit river. 
And this, as a direct result, I think, of our investigations and report, has been 
vastly improved within the past five years, in particular. 


Mr. Foy: With regard to air pollution around the Sarnia area, the industrial 
complex has increased a great deal in the last seven years. 


Mr. HEENEY: There has been no reference on air pollution deriving from 
industry, only on air pollution deriving from passing vessels. I suppose I can 
say, although, Mr. Chairman, it is not my business, that I do know the two 
governments are now considering the desirability of a reference to us with 
regard to industrial air pollution throughout the whole St. Clair-Detroit rivers 
area. 

Mr. Foy: And this will be done in conjunction with the province of 
Ontario? 


Mr. HEENEY: Oh, yes, it would have to be done in co-operation with the 
state of Michigan and the province of Ontario. 


Mr. Foy: Have you any knowledge, sir, of continuous tests for air pollution 
being made in the area? I refer to the devices or equipment used by the Ontario 
government for this purpose. Do you know if this is a continuous feature? 


Mr. HEENEY: Should this investigation be given to us to make, I would 
expect there will be a good deal of data available to us at once, as a result of 
testing on both sides. But whether this is adequate or sufficient for the purpose 
of formulating conclusions, I do not know. 


Mr. Foy: You might call it a complaint, but one observation from people, 
other than management of plants in the area, say that when officials from the 
provincial authority come to Sarnia to test water and air pollution, the indus- 


tries are aware of this in advance and take advantage of this. Is there any © 


remedy for this? 


Mr. HEENEY: Well, I suppose we could be suddenly parachuted in, Mr. 
Chairman. But, I have no knowledge of the ducks being put in order for us to 
count. No, I am afraid I have heard no complaints of this. I have heard no 
substance to such complaints. 


Mr. Foy: This has been brought to my attention by a number of organiza- 
tions in the area, including members of the medical profession, who seem to 
know. 


Mr. HEENEY: Are you speaking of water or air, in particular? 

Mr. Foy: Both water and air. 

Mr. HEENEY: Both water and air. 

Mr. Foy: They say that the day the people come in to make the tests, then 
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the industries are pretty careful and that the people who are making the tests 
are not getting the true picture. 


Mr. HEENEY: I would be surprised, Mr. Chairman, if it were feasible, at 
relatively short notice, to suddenly make the effluent pure in the water; 
certainly in an industrial process. I would have thought the same difficulty in 
producing pure air might be encountered. But I am not an expert in these 
things. I must rely upon my experts. I would be very glad to have this 
considered; the possibility of the evidence being, shall we say, arranged? 


Mr. Foy: You say your representatives are going to Sarnia in the next week 
or so. 


Mr. HEENEY: I am going myself. 


Mr. Foy: Will you meet, then, with the American principals of the 
American federal organization? 


Mr. HEENEY: We will go as a Commission, that is to say, both the United 
States and the Canadian commissioners will go together. We will have with us 
our board, which is United States and Canadian, and which consists of federal 
and state officials. So we will be in the official ‘‘net”’ as it were. 


Mr. Foy: Well, then, could you tell me what your activities will be when 
you are there? Will you be having a meeting with the industrialists? 


Mr. HEENEY: We will be meeting with them and visiting actual plants and 
municipal sewage disposal plants as well. 


Mr. Foy: Will you also be available for the people I mentioned who have 
been complaining to me about these things? 


Mr. HEENEY: Well, I would welcome the opportunity of speaking to 
anybody with whom you would like to put me in touch. 

We are not holding any hearings; this is an inspection visit, not a hearing. 
But I would welcome either personal conversation or correspondence from 
anybody who has any anxiety about the matter Mr. Foy has mentioned, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Foy: One more question. When you have completed your activity in 
Sarnia within the week, could you give me a follow-up? Supposing you discover 
that air pollution is prevalent in the area, what would your next step be? 

Mr. HEENEY: Well, the air pollution is not a matter which is before us now, 
although it is likely to come before us. 

Mr. Foy: Your visit concerns water pollution? 


Mr. HEENEY: Yes, water pollution is the cause of our visit now. We have the 
water pollution problem before us. I am simply informed that the two govern- 
ments are considering a reference to us on air pollution. I would be very glad to 
have a chat with you when I come back in ten days or so. 


Mr. Foy: That would be fine. 


Mr. WALKER: You just mentioned boundary waters for the I.J.C. what 
about offshore waters? Are you involved at all on either side of the coast? 


Mr. HEENEY: No, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. WALKER: This is not considered a boundary water? 
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Mr. HEENEY: No, it is not. 


' Mr. WALKER: Besides the boundary waters, are you ever involved with 
underwater products such as fish, minerals and this sort of thing? 


Mr. HEENEY: No, not directly, although in the investigation we are making 
in pollution of the Great Lakes, for example, we are, of course, very much 
concerned with effect of pollution on biological phenomena. The Fisheries 
Research Board are undertaking an important part of the investigation because 
for instance, of the,effect of pollution on fish life. 


Mr. WALKER: Actually, what I am really thinking about is ownership. If, for 
instance, a huge oil deposit were discovered under Lake Erie, would this be 
subject matter for international discussion? 


Mr. HEENEY: It would only be a matter for consideration by us if the 
governments asked us to take it into account. 


Mr. WALKER: All right. Let me start on another one then. 


Mr. HEENEY: Perhaps, I should add, Mr. Chairman, that the treaty makes it 
possible for governments to report to the International Joint Commission any 
matter of any kind along the frontier, or indeed, elsewhere. But we require a 
reference before we can take notice, sir. 


Mr. WALKER: You do not have initiative powers right now. You are like one 
of our standing committees. 


Mr. HEENEY: Well, we have initiative powers in relation to— 
Mr. WALKER: Subjects which have been referred. 


Mr. HEENEY: No, we have another jurisdiction, which is a quasi-judicial 
jurisdiction, which requires the approval of the International Joint Commission 
before any new use, or obstruction, or construction which affects the levels or 


the flows in boundary waters can be undertaken. That is an original jurisdic- 
tion. 


Mr. WALKER: Which affects the levels or flows. 
Mr. HEENEY: Right, the levels or flows. 


Mr. WALKER: If somebody wanted to put an oil well up in the middle of 
Lake Erie it would not affect you. 


Mr. HEENEY: It would not be our affair unless the governments asked us to 
look into it. 


Mr. WALKER: All right. You mentioned the decisions you make having to be 
ratified or referred back to government. Do you use the word ‘“‘government” in 
place of the words “parliament” or “‘Congress’’. 


Mr. HEENEY: Government; yes. 

Mr. WALKER: Government. 

Mr. HEENEY: The executive branches. 

Mr. WALKER: The executive branches? 

Mr. HEENEY: What the Americans call the executive branches. 


Mr. WALKER: There are a lot of discussions and studies now in progress 
regarding the northern waters. If some of these northern waters crossed the 
boundary would you be a party to the discussions that would take place on this? 
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Mr. HEENEY: This, Mr. Chairman, would depend upon what the govern- 
ments decided. The International Joint Commission is there and could be 
employed in such a context if it were the decision taken by the two govern- 
ments. 


Mr. WALKER: I think Mr. Harkness brought up the matter of the jurisdic- 
tion the I.J.C. have or might not have over municipalities and such. You have 
been using persuasion and reason, but has any test ever come to course on the 
actual powers that you have? 


Mr. HEENEY: No; I do not think there is any real difficult legal question 
involved, so far as that is concerned, Mr. Chairman. We do communicate 
directly with offending municipalities and seek to persuade them of the wisdom 
of the course we propose. Beyond that we have no sanction. 


Mr. WALKER: In other words, if they told you to go and jump in the 
polluted lake, you would never consider pressing further with a matter? 


Mr. HEENEY: There are two things that we do. We direct our attention to 
the municipalities and seek to have them abide by the accepted standards that 
we have laid down. If they fail to do so, our recourse is to the two federal 
governments. We draw it to their attention the fact that such and such a 
municipality has failed to comply. It is up to the federal government to take the 
ball from there. 


Mr. WALKER: In the case of Canadian municipalities do you deal directly 
with the municipality or through the provincial authority? 


Mr. HEENEY: We do, indeed. And, I should say, Mr. Chairman, that, on the 
whole, the results have been very gratifying. The International Joint Com- 
mission in previous years and under previous dispensations have drawn matters 
seriously to the attention of municipalities. The record is that municipalities 
have paid attention. 


Mr. WALKER: This may be a little difficult because it gets into a personal 
area but I am interested because the Canadian people are working very closely 
with the Americans on this. Do you find yourselves almost taking opposite 
roles? For instance, do you find yourselves pressing Canadian offending parties 
involved, to do certain things on behalf of American interests, and do you find 
the American members pressing their offenders to take certain measures in 
order to clean up things for Canadians? Does your personnel become ‘“‘dena- 
tionalized”’? 


Mr. HEENEY: I think the answer to your last question is that we become 
almost completely denationalized, as I think we should. Although, if you take 
the St. Croix as an example, I would perhaps have a greater sensitivity about a 
municipality on the Canadian side, say, St. Stephen, than would the Chairman 
of the United States section, simply because I am a Canadian and would like to 
have the Canadian side of the record clean. He might have more sensitivity 
about Calais, which is the municipality on the other side. And, although, also, it 
is our practice to follow-up immediately on our own side of the river, as it 
were, and I take the initiative with the Canadian offenders while he takes the 
initiative with the United States offenders, yet we maintain our unity of actions 
and responsibilities. Does that answer your question? 
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Mr. WALKER: Yes, it does. I have just one last question. In that context, if 
the I.J.C. had unquestioned authority to put into effect their programs and 
measures, and you had the necessary budget to do this, if it involved capital 
expenditure, could you clean up the pollution problem much faster than the 
way you are doing it now? 


Mr. Heeney: Well, Mr. Chairman this would be quite contrary to the 
concept of the International Joint Commission which is embodied in the treaty. 
We have no administrative function. It would mean the establishment of the 
International Joint Commission—at least in some measure—as a supra-national 
body. with authority to execute on both sides of the boundary. This, of course, 
would be a very radical departure from the present philosophy of the treaty. 


Mr. WALKER: That is quite right, sir. You may not want to answer this; but, 
if that were so, in your judgment, could the pollution problem and other 
boundary water problems be cleaned up much faster? 


Mr. HEENEY: I do not want to take refuge, Mr. Chairman, in suggesting that 
this is wholly a hypothetical question but I am not sure that this solution, which 
has been suggested in various quarters, would be as effective if it were feasible, 
as it would appear to be on the surface. 

A number of people have made suggestions at various times that what we 
need, for example, is a supra-national regime for the Great Lakes basin; that 
some international authority, perhaps the International Joint Commission or 
some new authority, should be clothed with all authority with regard to all 
matters in the Great Lakes basin. This would be such a radical departure from 
our historic and traditional national position, that I find it very difficult to 
visualize in the present state of the world, the strength which each country 
continues to feel should obtain for the national authority—the national authority 
is involved here—and this would involve the giving up of sovereignty, on both 
the Canadian and American sides, to an international body. In the present state 
of humanity, I cannot see this on the cards, although I would like to think we — 
were moving closer to that kind of thing. 


Mr. WALKER: You do not think we can get a United Nations concept with 
boundary waters? 


Mr. HEENEY: I do not see this in the immediate future. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is 12.30; does the Committee wish to 
continue, or to attend the reception? 


An hon. MEMBER: Is Mr. Heeney going to be back next week? 
Mr. HEENEy: No; I am going to Sarnia next week. 
The CHAIRMAN: When can you come back, Mr. Heeney? 


Mr. HEENEy: I will come back next week if the Committee insists. We have 
this arrangement for this visit to the Sarnia area. I can absent myself, Mr. 
Chairman, if that is the wish of the Committee. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Rosedale): On a point of order, I wonder if we might just 
continue with Mr. MacIntosh and the rest can ask their questions while we have 
it fresh in our minds. 
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Mr. MacIntosH: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Heeney, I am concerned 
with the problem of pollution, generally, and I would ask whether, in the terms 
of reference to the International Joint Commission, you deal only with interna- 
tional waters. Is that correct? 


Mr. HEENEY: Boundary waters and waters which cross the boundary. 


Mr. MacIntTosH: My second assumption, I think, is wrong from a statement 
you made a few moments ago about the Red River, and so on. I took it for 
granted that the flow of water would naturally be from north to south, and that 
is not so, because I see you are shaking your head. 


Mr. HEENEY: South to north in Manitoba. 


@ (12.28 p.m.) 
Mr. MAcInTOSH: No; but generally speaking across Canada. 


Mr. HEENEY: Most rivers which cross the boundary are flowing from 
Canada into the United States. 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: From Canada to the United States. 


Mr. HEENEY: I am told that this is a dubious generalization and that it 
might be closer to 50-50, but I am not able to answer this question. Anyway, I 
do know that the Red River runs north and a great many run south. 


Mr. MAcINTOSH: That is what made me say that my second assumption is 
wrong then. But you did mention government financial assistance to pollution 
problems. Now, you have not too many powers in order to put into effect what 
you believe. I wonder have you made any recommendations to the government 
on an extensive program to speed up these remedial recommendations that you 
have put forth? Pollution is a problem that has to be stopped in our fresh 
waters and, apparently, those on the Commission have realized this, you know 
the sources of it. I am thinking of industries that could be helped for relocating 
or changing their system of disposal. 

Would it not be a good thing for your Commission to recommend to the 
government that, because of the pollution created by these industries, they now 
be given financial assistance to correct that measure? 


Mr. HEENEY: Mr. Chairman, we have not hitherto adopted such a course. 
Our practice has been to draw to the attention of the governments the situation 
as we find it to be and to recommend that measures, which we identify, be 
taken to eliminate or improve the situation. We have not, however, gone into 
the specifics of financial aid or subsidy or accelerated depreciation, or any of 
these things which have been adopted or discussed on the two sides of the line. 

Perhaps we should get into this area, it is a matter that we might well 
consider. I would be very glad to talk this over with my colleagues. Hitherto, 
we have not done this. We have relied upon the state and federal governments 
adopting the laws and policies which they consider to be most appropriate for 
the achievement of the objectives we have recommended which they have 
accepted. 


Mr. MacINTosH: Well, can I ask you this question: In your opinion, do you 
think the steps now being taken by the various levels of government are 
holding the pollution in check or is it a very serious problem; more serious than 
we, as citizens of the country, believe it to be? 
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Mr. Heeney: It certainly is more serious, Mr. Chairman, than most 
Canadians—and I think most Americans—realize. I think it would be fair to say 
the situation is continuing to deteriorate and that, before it can even be stopped 
from further deterioration, very serious and urgent measures are required. It 
is difficult to give a general judgment on whether the measures adopted on 
either side are all that they might be. Myself, I do not think they are all that 
they might be. This is my own opinion, and, here, I am not speaking for the 
International Joint Commission. 


Of course, a great deal more might be done. There is a great deal of money 
involved in this. You referred to the relocation of industry for example, Mr. 
Chairman. This is a costly business and may have an important economic 
impact upon the employment in an area, for example, in the Rainy River area, 
on which I touched this morning. 


The pulp and paper business in International Falls and Fort Frances is the 
virtual sole employer in that whole area and, therefore, the costs involved are a 
fact of great importance. The financial measures to be taken by govern- 
ments—state, provincial and federal—are costly, if this situation is to be im- 
proved or checked in a short period of years. 


Mr. MacIntosu: I did not actually mean the relocation of industry from one 
area to another, but the relocation of the type of disposal they are using, which 
would not have any effect on the unemployment situation in one particular 
area. 


Mr. HEENEY: No; except that it involves large capital costs which, of course, 
affects, the profitability of the enterprise. This is the kind of difficulty industries 
encounter. If I am required to install new capital facilities, in order to improve 
the quality of the effluent from my mill, this will make my costs so great that I 
will not be able to continue in business. This is the kind of argument we are 
encountering. 


Mr. MacIntTosH: Well, then, I take it that you have, as a Commission, made 
recommendations to your different governments with regard to this serious 
problem. 


Mr. HEENEY: We have not recommended legislation or legislative or finan- 
cial measures, but we have recommended standards to which both private and 
public polluters should be required to adhere. But, so far, we have not felt it our 
function to suggest particular legislative measures. The governments themselves 
on both sides of the line, are, of course, very actively considering both from the 
financial and legal points of view, what is the best way to deal with these 
situations. 


Mr. MacIntTosH: In your opinion, then, it is just at a consideration stage. 
You have seen no active participation to eliminate the problems. 


Mr. HEENEY: Yes, there have been a number of measures taken, let us say, 
by the province of Ontario and the federal government in relation to Ontario 
pollution. Certainly Ontario has made considerable progress. If I am correct, in 
the federal sphere there have been some tax incentives provided by way of 
accelerated depreciation for the installation of pollution improvement equip- 
ment, which should be of substantial importance in accelerating the improve- 
ment of industrial effluents. Then, of course, there are several sources to which 
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municipalities may apply for favourable loans and grants to improve their 
sewage treatment. 


Mr. MacInrTosu: Is action taken, then, keeping abreast with the increase of 
the pollution of the waterways? 


Mr. HEENEY: I am not, of course, an expert, but so far as I am able to 
answer, I would say no, the situation is continuing to deteriorate. 


Mr. MAcINTOsSH: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Heeney a question 
regarding the O.W.R.C. You made a statement that they contribute $1,500,000 to 
research on pollution problems. I am speaking mainly of Ontario, and, in 
particular, the Lake Erie Region. The federal government contributes 50 per 
cent of that. Is that correct? 


Mr. HEENEY: Mr. Chairman, the position is this: the various responsibilities 
in the agreed program of investigation are allotted to, first of all the appropriate 
federal authorities and, secondly, to the provincial authority; the attempt being 
to give to each entity that function which he is most competent to discharge. 
And I think the experts managed to do this pretty well. Ontario has undertaken 
a certain part of this program and that total program undertaken by Ontario, if 
I remember the figures I quoted, is to cost something like a million and a half 
dollars. The government of Canada have agreed to pay one half of that cost. 


Mr. Linpb: Does this include any of the costs of the sewage disposal plants 
constructed under the O.W.R.C.? 


Mr. HEENEy: No, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. LiInpD: Now, getting back to one other point regarding the O.W.R.C., is 
that the only research being done in that area by the O.W.R.C. or does the 
government of Canada, under the auspices of fisheries, or mines or health and 
welfare departments do nay research in that area. 


Mr. HEENEY: The answer, Mr. Chairman, is yes. 


Mr. Linp: Now, as you stated earlier this present project consists of 
Ontario plus 5 states. What are the 5 states doing regarding the controlling of 
rural, urban and industrial pollution of their area of Lake Erie? 


Mr. HEENEY: Well, Mr. Chairman, I would not be able to give any detailed 
reply, but I can say one or two things. The states vary in the intensity with 
which they have attacked this problem of pollution. There has been a very 
considerable acceleration of activity in all the states even within the past year, 
largely, in my opinion, as a result taken by the government of the United States 
under their Clean Water Act. This is an act which was passed by the Congress 
within the last year under which the federal authority may move in if the local 
authority—that is to say the state—fails, by a certain date, to fix acceptable 
standards for the water within their local jurisdiction. I think this has had a 
very beneficial effect upon the activities of the states, which have tended to vary 
as between the eight that are involved as riparian to the Great Lakes. 


Some states have been more effective and more up to date than others, in 
the measures they have adopted and have been more pressing in their adminis- 
tration of the measures that they have on their statute books. I think Michigan 
has been particularly advanced in this field; they have done a lot of work here. 
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But I would not want to attempt to give you any detailed description of the 
programs that exist in the states. They vary and, I think, generally speaking, it 
would be true to say that those who are anxious and worried about this 
problem and particularly Lake Erie, which is the outstanding example of a 
polluted lake, are not satisfied that all that can be done is being done or at a 
rate which is acceptable. 


Mr. Linp: Is the International Joint Commission, satisfied with the progress 
of the Ontario Water Resources Commission? An article appeared in the Globe 
and Mail, in which the statement that there is nothing to worry about; that the 
pollution of Lake Erie will be cleaned up by 1970, is attributed to the 
International Joint Commission. 


Mr. HEENEY: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you could identify that statement? 
Did it come from the chairman of the O.W.R.C.? I saw the headline, myself and, 
in fact, I read the account. 

Well, it is difficult for me, Mr. Chairman, to comment on a press account 
and, if you will forgive me, I will not do so. But I will say that I would be 
foolish to be satisfied with the rate of improvement in any jurisdiction with 
which I have come into contact, because this is a very anxious, urgent problem. 


Mr. Linp: Population-wise, around Lake Erie the problem would be divided 
into nine parts; one part for Ontario and eight parts for the bordering states. 
That would be about the ratio, would it not? 


Mr. HEENEY: No; I do not think that would be right. Have we got the 
figures on population? 


Mr. Linp: Well, the population on the Canadian side is about 1,200,000 and 
on the American side it is about 9,000,000. 


Mr. HEENEY: This is on Lake Erie? 
Mr. LInp: Yes. 


Mr. HEENEY: Yes; this is where the disparity is the greatest; the Lake 
Ontario portion is another thing again. The United States are the principal 
offenders on Lake Erie, of course. 


Mr. Linp: What mainly concerns me, regarding the pollution of Lake Erie 
is, of course, that we are expected to use these lakes as sources of water supply, 
both for urban use and for industrial development in southern Ontario. If it is 
true that the phosphates going into the lake are deteriorating the oxygen 
content to the extent that the fish life has been changed, then this problem must 
be much more serious than we really think it is. 


Mr. HEENneEy: I think, Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to exaggerate the gravity 
of the position of Lake Erie. Our scientific advisers, both Canadian and 
American, tell us that this situation is continuing to deteriorate; and to devise 
means of even stopping it where it is, is an exceedingly complicated and difficult 
problem. So far as I know, no wholly satisfactory method has yet been devised. 

When we made our report in December recommending, as you, sir, have 
reminded us, that the phosphates are one of the principal offenders, we were 
satisfied, on the advice that we had, that phosphates were a principal, if not the 
principal offender, causing the growth of algae and the destruction of the 
oxygen in the water, with which we are familiar. But, there are probably other 
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elements involved in this which are also causing great difficulty and, as our 
studies proceed, no doubt we will get further advice on this. 

But we thought the introduction of the phosphates was sufficiently iden- 
tified and sufficiently serious for us to draw this, at once, to the attention of the 
governments. 


Mr. Lino: Is this of sufficient importance that we should be urging the 
federal government to take a more active hand in this and bring pressure to 
bear on the American states to speed up this process of pollution control so that 
we can, in the near future, arrest it and break even? 


Mr. HEENEY: Mr. Chairman, it certainly is my belief and conviction that 
anything that can be done to accelerate the process of improvement, should be 
done. : 

One of the greatest difficulties is to determine, not only what the facts 
precisely are, but what should be the means of improving the situation. The 
scientists are not wholly decided on this, but there are some things we can do. 
That is why, in December, we recommended the two things about which we felt 
certain, namely the elimination reduction of phosphates and the cessation of the 
practice of having combined sewers. 

Mrs. Wapps: Mr. Chairman, I am going to brief. I would like to congratulate 
Mr. Heeney on his exact answers. 

Along the St. Lawrence, where I live, some time before this became a 
popular problem, we had the problem of international shipping. Has there been 
an increase in fines or attention paid to this area of the pollution problem since 
the pressures have been put on generally? 

Mr. HEENEY: Yes; I think I can say that the answer to that is yes, on both 
sides of the line. As the traffic, of course, has increased in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, too, more attention has been given to this. You are talking about refuse 
and pollution from ships? 

Mrs. WApps: Yes. 

Mr. HEENEY: This is exceedingly difficult to police as you, I am sure, are 
aware. But more attention has been given to this over the past two years, 
during the time I have been concerned with these matters. 

Mrs. WApps: This is under the Department of Transport? 

Mr. HEENEY: That is right, the Department of Transport in Canada. 

Mrs. Wapps: Do the complaints just come in, willy nilly and are then dealt 
with or is there a definite policing being done, and, if so, has this increased? 

Mr. HEENEY: I could not state on the extent and nature of policing, but 
there certainly is a policing. However, how extensive, or effective it is, IT am 
afraid I am not in a position to say. 

Mrs. Wapps: Therefore, you are not in a position to say whether or not this 
might be increased to the advantage of the overall pollution problem 

Mr. HEENEY: I am sure it would be an advantage to increase it. 


Mrs. WApps: One other question; in our area we are particularly interested 
in tourism. You mentioned the Champlain development. When, and by whom, 
was that instigated, and do tourism and pleasure traffic come into the considera- 
tions of this development? 
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Mr. HEENEY: Mr. Chairman, to answer Mrs. Wadds’ second question first; 
certainly, recreation—that is our general heading for tourism and so forth—cer- 
tainly was a consideration in the examination by the board of the possibilities of 
the Champlain waterway. Nowadays, this is becoming rather “‘big’’, as they say, 
and the benefits to be derived from recreational development, such as boating, 
swimming, all that kind of thing, is becoming something of great importance—a 
direct financial advantage. This was weighed and considered. 

On the former question; which had to do with where the activity in favour 
of the Champlain waterway developed, this is quite an old story. This is the 
second report the Commission have made on the Champlain waterway possibili- 
ties, both on the United States and the Canadian side. The principal interest on 
the Canadian side derives from the valley of the Richelieu, Sorel, St. Jean and 
the right of way leading to the mouth of Lake Champlain; those areas which 
looked forward to the possibility of ocean-going vessels travelling within their 
areas and improving industrial possibilities, and so forth. 

On the American side, not so much in the area of Lake Champlain, 
although there was some support there, but on the upper Hudson river, by those 
who are interested in the port of New York and the short way from New York 
to Montreal. 


Mrs. Wapps: When was the first report made? 
Mr. HEENEY: Nineteen thirty-eight. 


Mrs. Wapps: Nineteen thirty-eight; and is it up to the municipalities in the 
areas along this route, to continue to put on pressure from the recreation and 
tourist angle? 


Mr. HEENEY: Well, the interest really goes beyond municipalities. As we 
can see the recreational possibilities now, certainly provincial and state govern- 
ment are becoming very active with regard to recreation because they see the 
possibilities of improvement, not only for the local area, but for the larger 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Forrest: I will be very brief. Mr. Heeney, in the province of Quebec 
besides Lake Champlain and Lake Memphremagog, would there be any other 
rivers or lakes that would fall under the jurisdiction of the International Joint 
Commission? 


Mr. HEENEY: The upper waters of the Saint John? 
Mr. Forest: The St. Jean River. 


Mr. HrENEy: Yes; which crosses the boundary below Riviere du 
Loup—around there somewhere? 


Mr. Forest: There were no special studies made or contemplated for, 
say, Lake Memphremagog? 


Mr. HEENEY: No. Lake Memphremagog straddles the boundary at the south 
end as you know. 


Mr. Forest: It is in my riding, I know. 
Mr. HEENEY: It is a very nice place to have in your riding. 


An hon. MemsBer: Roughly how many waterways across Canada come 
under your jurisdiction, Mr. Heeney—100? 
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Mr. HEENEY: Well, we have 80 dockets, I can remember that. But this does 
not mean that, in the event of a dispute, there are not others which could be put 
under our jurisdiction, should the governments decide to do so. There has to 
be a dispute or a difference of opinion before an investigation is made. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item 40 carry? 


Mr. Cowan: Mr. Chairman, I came to the first meeting of this Committee 
and told you I wanted to be present when the I.J.C. were here. I was out at the 
last meeting but you said I would be advised of when the I.J.C. were to be 
present. I found out today that the hearing was on. I have a few questions I 
would like to ask. 

Could the witness supply us with a table showing the high and low 
figures that have been set by this international joint St. Lawrence board of 
control for the level of Lake Ontario? I know that it has only been in effect for 
about six or seven years so it should not be too hard to supply the table and the 
dates on which these figures are varied. I do not know the exact figures but 
sometimes it is running at something like 241 feet low and 246 feet high, then 
eight months later, it has changed to 240 feet low and 245 feet high. 


Mr. HEENEY: The range of stage—I am speaking from memory and I hope 
my memory will be corrected—is from 242 feet to 246 feet approximately during 
the navigation season, Mr. Chairman, and that we attempt to maintain. I could 
certainly get that table for you and would be glad to. 


Mr. Cowan: I want it from the time it was started and then each time it 
was altered. 


Mr. HEENEY: It has never been altered. The range of stage has never been 
changed, but it has not always been possible to maintain it. But, what I think 
the questioner would actually like, Mr. Chairman, is the actual figure. 


Mr. Cowan: Well, I am putting a question. I happen to know that there 
have been three different changes on it. For instance, one thing has been 
called—going from memory—1958 (c), and another one has been called 
1958-2 (D) or something like that. There have been changes. 


Mr. HEENEY: I misunderstood. The plans of regulation, to which reference 
has been made, had to do primarily with the flows. My recollection is that the 
range of stage provided for in the order of approval is a fixed range which, as a 
criterion, has not varied since the order of approval was made. Am I not 
correct? 


Mr. Cowan: Then put in the accepted figures of the rate of flows as well, in 
answer to my question. 


Mr. HeEenry: Mr. Chairman, could I inquire how long back— 

Mr. Cowan: It only goes back to 1958 when— 

Mr. HEENEY: You would like the figures for the flows per month, let us say? 
Mr. CowAn: What ever time you set. 


Mr. HEENEY: I just want to be perfectly clear on what I may have to 
produce. I take it you would like the monthly figures on flows, from the time 
regulation commenced under the order of approval, of course; a monthly 
average, or something like that over the period of the years. And also the levels 
of Lake Ontario during that same period? 
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Mr. Cowan: That is right. 


Mr. HeEney: If I understand you correctly, this, I think, would give you the 
information you wanted. 


Mr. Cowan: Another question I wanted to ask is this; does your authority 
or jurisdiction extend over the St. Lawrence river, where it has Quebec on both 
sides, or does it end at the international border? 


Mr. HEENEY: It ends at the international boundary, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Cowan: I raise that question simply because you make mention of the 
Red River, and I think, in answer to Mr. MacIntosh, you said you were 
interested in the water which came across the border into the Red River. 


Mr. HEENEY: Mr. Chairman, we have jurisdiction over two types of rivers, 
One, the boundary waters, that is to say, those that constitute the boundary or 
through which the boundary runs, and also the waters which cross the 
boundary. The Red River comes under the latter category, running from the 
United States into Canada. It is that, which gives us jurisdiction there. 


Mr. CowAn: Do you have jurisdiction over the Red River in Manitoba? 
Mr. HEENEY: No; sir. 
Mr. Cowan: Well, where is your jurisdiction—on the invisible line? 


Mr. HEENEY: It is the invisible line, if you like, yes. It is in relation to the 
crossing of the boundary that we have jurisdiction. The particular reference 
given to us on the Red River has to do with pollution moving from upper 
waters into the lower waters. 


Mr. Cowan: The point on which I am endeavouring to get some facts is 
this, and I am talking about moving east. You are quite interested in the pollu- 
tion of that water as it moves into the St. Lawrence River at Cornwall, between 
the two Quebec sides. 


Mr. HEENEY: Well, we are interested, if that is the word, Mr. Chairman, in 
pollution in the international section, which, of course, affects the national 
section. 


Mr. Cowan: Up to Cornwall. 
Mr. HEENEY: Yes. 


Mr. CowAn: The International Joint Commission is interested in the 
question of pollution in the water of the St. Lawrence up to Cornwall. 


Mr. HEENEY: Yes. 


Mr. Cowan: But after it gets into the two Quebec borders, you do 
not care whether or not Montreal dumps all its sewage in there. Yet you want 
the water to be clean when it goes into Quebec. 


Mr. HEENney: I have no right to be concerned, but, as a Canadian, I am very 
much concerned. 


Mr. Cowan: That is a very fine answer; I appreciate that answer very, very 
much. These were all the questions I wanted to ask. 


Mr. HEENEY: There is one other question if I might volunteer an observa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, which is perhaps relevant to what has been asked. 
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At an earlier stage, I mentioned the Montreal harbour as being an interest 
of the International Joint Commission. It is not a direct responsibility of the 
International Commission, but the International Joint Commission, in its exami- 
nation of this levels and flows problem on the St. Lawrence, have agreed—need 
less to say at the urging of the Canadian members of the Commission—that the 
level of the harbour of Montreal, as a great international port, is an interest of 
ours, if not, strictly within our legal jurisdiction. And that, in our regulation of 
the international river, we should do everything possible to maintain the level 
of the Montreal harbour at an acceptable level, from the point of view of 
navigation, provided this can be done without harm to those interests for whom, 
of course, we have a legal responsibility. That is of some relevance to what you 
were saying. 


Mr. Cowan: What about maintaining the level of Lake Ontario, which is a 
direct responsibility. 
e (1.00 p.m.) 


Mr. HEENEY: This is something to which the International Joint Commission 
gives very first attention. 


Mr. Cowan: It gives very first attention? 

Mr. HEENEY: First attention. 

Mr. Cowan: Myself, I thought it was Montreal harbour. 
Mr. HEENEY: No; I would not accept that for one second. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item No. 40 carry? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Committee, I wish to thank Mr. Heeney 
for his kind co-operation and I wish him bon voyage to Sarnia. 


Mr. HEENEY: Thank you, as usual, it was a pleasure and a privilege. 
The CHAIRMAN: Meeting adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, June 9, 1966. 
(9) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11:10 a.m. this day, the 
Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Wadds and Messrs. Allmand, Asselin (Charlevoix), Brewin, 
Churchill, Dubé, Faulkner, Forest, Foy, Groos, Harkness, Klein, Laprise, Lind, 
Macdonald (Rosedale), Macquarrie, McIntosh, Pilon, Regimbal, Stanbury, Thompson, 
Walker (22). 


In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Messrs. B. M. Williams, 
Assistant Under-Secretary; A. J. Matheson, Finance Division; F. M. Tovell, Personnel 
Services Division; J. A. Irwin, Administrative Services Division; B. A. Keith, Administra- 
tive Improvement Unit. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates of the Department 
of External Affairs for the fiscal year 1966-67. 


The Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Williams, who then made a statement 
on the administration of the Department of External Affairs. 


Mr. Williams, Mr. Irwin and Mr. Keith were questioned. 
Item 1 was allowed to stand. 

Items 5, 10 and 15 were severally carried. 

At 1:05 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, 9 June 1966. 
@ (11.00 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. We have a quorum. Mrs. Wadds, gentlemen, we are 
resuming this morning with consideration of item 1 of the estimates, and we have with us 
Mr. B. M. Williams, who is Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs for 
Administration. Mr. Williams will have a statement and he will answer questions based 
on his statement. Afterwards we shall deal with the items as they appear on the estimates 
except for item 1. You may ask questions on item 1, but this item will not be disposed of 
this morning because we still have to hear from the Secretary of State. 


Mr. B. M. WLLIAMS (Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman, members of the Committee, I think I should first express the regret of the 
Under-Secretary, Mr. Cadieux, in not being able to be here this morning. Mr. Cadieux 
is in Brussels with the Minister, and he will be returning either later today or tomorrow. 
I would, however, like to make the comments which the Under-Secretary had hoped to 
make and if you will bear with me I will try to be as brief as possible. 


We welcome the opportunity of joining with you in an examination of the work of 
the Department of External Affairs. I am at the disposal of the Committee in providing 
information as required but I thought it might be of interest if I were to start with a brief 
statement on the administrative organization of the Foreign Service. While international 
developments and events often attract public attention, as does the nature of Canadian 
involvement in the world scene, there is less awareness of the extent to which a sound 
administrative organization must exist if the Foreign Service is to operate effectively in 
implementing the foreign policies of the Canadian Government. The costs of good admini- 
stration run high but they must be met if the Department is to carry out the responsibilities 
assigned to it by Parliament. 


Let us consider how the Department of External Affairs is organized for its work, 
particularly in terms of administration. We have endeavoured to bring about a number of 
improvements in administration within the past two years and IJ shall give them special 
attention. 


At headquarters we are divided into 29 divisions and service units. These include 8 
political divisions and 11 functional divisions. There are 7 administrative divisions: 
Administrative Services, Communications, Finance, Personnel Operations, Personnel 
Services, Registry and Supplies and Properties. In addition, we have 3 special units — 
the Administrative Improvement Unit, the Organization and Methods Unit and the 
Inspection Service. 


Policy Direction 
Policy direction for all of the divisions and units is provided at the senior manage- 
ment level by a policy group chaired by the Under-Secretary and consisting of the Deputy 
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Under-Secretary and four Assistant Under-Secretaries. The various divisions report to 
them and to the Under-Secretary in accordance with a logical grouping of responsibilities 
and also taking into account the special experience and qualifications of the Assistant 
Under-Secretaries concerned. The administrative divisions and special units I mentioned 
earlier are co-ordinated by an Assistant Under-Secretary and at the present time this is 
my principal responsibility. 


The administrative workload is influenced not just by the total strength of the Depart- 
ment at home and abroad but by the size and the dispersal of our overseas posts where our 
officers and staff members are serving. To provide all the necessary housekeeping and 
support services along with the required links and liaison with our network of posts is a 
major undertaking. An up-to-date listing of the diplomatic missions is to be found at page 
103 of the Blue Book of Estimates, and the consulates are at page 108. Included in these 
lists are 63 diplomatic missions and 18 consulates. In addition, we have 3 international 
supervisory commissions in the Indo-China countries, bringing the total to 84 posts. 


Included in this list is the Canadian Embassy in Addis Ababa which was opened very 
recently. It is one of the new African posts authorized by the government. The second 
will be in Dakar, the capital of Senegal, where an advance party has been active since 
January. The third will be in Tunis, where an advance group is expected to arrive late this 
summer. It has also been announced that a resident Canadian High Commissioner will be 
appointed to Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, which is important as a newly independent 
commonwealth country in Africa. If we add these three proposed posts to the printed list 
in the estimates book, the total becomes 87. I mention this figure to give some impression 
of the magnitude of our administrative requirements. 


In addition to the resident missions there are also 31 countries with which Canada 
nas exchanged diplomatic representatives to the extent of accrediting to the government 
concerned a Canadian representative who is resident elsewhere. These non-resident posts 
involve us in a good deal of administrative requirements although, of course, not as much 
as do the resident missions. 


As I mentioned, within the past two years we have made a consistent effort to improve 
the administration. It has been an endeavour in which all of the administrative divisions 
and special units have been involved and one in which we have also been assisted by the 
staff of the Treasury Board and the Civil Service Commission and in certain respects by 
outside agencies. I might explain at this point why we undertook a determined drive for 
administrative improvement. A primary reason was the increased involvement of Canada 
in world affairs and the resulting need of a stronger and more extensive foreign service. 
Over the years overseas missions had been added and the Foreign Service Officer strength 
had been increased but there had not been a parallel strengthening of the administrative 
structure. We had found it necessary to give priority to operational requirements. 


In early 1964, there were several indications of the need for change. First, there was 
recognition within the Department that improvements and modernization were needed if 
we were to handle our increased workload. Second, the Glassco Commission had issued 
a report on the Department of External Affairs which had been helpful in pointing out 
some of the broad measures that could be taken. Third, major developments were taking 
place within the government service which had implications for us. These included con- 
version of staff classifications in preparation for collective bargaining, delegation to 
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departments of increased financial authority, and management improvement generally in 
a number of fields. 


We launched an administrative improvement programme in March, 1964. For this 
purpose we formed an administrative improvement unit under the direction of a senior 
officer, to co-ordinate the programme and develop co-operation with other departments 
and with outside organizations. For the first seven months of this period we benefited 
from the assistance of a firm of management consultants — Urwick, Currie of Toronto. 
The consultants were asked to identify weaknesses of administration in the Department 
and to propose means of correcting them; to recommend an appropriate organizational 
structure; to assist in the development of a personnel programme; to make proposals on 
the personnel resources required for good administration and to provide a detailed pro- 
gramme for an organization and methods unit. It was agreed that the consultants would 
confine themselves to headquarters administration matters and specifically to the responsi- 
bilities related to Personnel, Administrative Services, Supplies and Properties, and Registry 
Divisions. 

Subsequent to the completion by the consultants of a number of reports in these 
fields, the Department, with the co-operation of the central agencies, has carried on a 
programme of implementation. The results have been gratifying. The process of adminis- 
trative improvement, both on the basis of the studies by the consultants and on the strength 
of the Department’s own analysis of problems, is continuing. Three officers and other staff 
members were hired to constitute an Organization and Methods Unit which devotes itself 
to the improvement of the Department’s management techniques and operating pro- 
cedures. Cooperation of the Civil Service Commission has been obtained in making a 
study of departmental organization, which is still going on, and the Treasury Board staff 
are giving assistance in determining the implications for External Affairs of the financial 
management concepts advocated by the Glassco Commission. 


I think we must, for a long time, continue to strive for increased effectiveness and 
efficiency, together with economy. We are endeavouring to maintain a management review 
system on a continuing basis so that our administrative capabilities will be kept equal to 
the task at all times, whatever the future growth rate or special requirements might be. 
Our operational needs had been so pressing that for a period we could not spare any 
officers to staff the Inspection Service. However, we have got it started again by the recent 
appointment of an Inspector General in the person of a senior officer who has had exten- 
_ sive experience in management positions at home and as an ambassador abroad. While 
the main job of the Inspection Unit will be overseas inspection work, we will ask it to 
assume certain headquarters’ responsibilities to help us ensure that the Department is 
adequately staffed and organized. 


I pause here to examine with you some of the reasons why administration is onerous 
and complex in a foreign service. We cannot operate in quite the same way as does a 
department whose concerns are largely confined to Ottawa. We have all the normal 
problems of an Ottawa department, that is recruitment of staff, maintenance of proper 
working conditions and equipment, and all the problems of internal communication, of 
preparation of documents, of co-ordination of policy and procedures. Our main business 
however is conducted in all parts of the world and we must have an administrative system 
that will look after this widely dispersed organization. To fulfil obligations and responsi- 
bilities of Canada’s foreign policy we must have missions in a great many countries and 
special agencies at the headquarters of international organizations. 
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What is required to set up and maintain these overseas posts? Well, when you start 
listing administrative problems that arise when a decision is made to open a new post, 
you can go on for some time. The first need is for people to staff the mission and this means 
we must have a recruiting and training system that will enable us to have available people 
of the right levels of experience and capability to represent Canada abroad and to carry 
out policies of the Canadian Government in foreign countries and in international organi- 
zations. These field officers perform a wide variety of duties and we must have people to 
handle a variety of responsibilities. There are the senior people with diplomatic rank 
ranging from an ambassador with a lifetime of career experience behind him down to the 
third secretary who is likely to be a university graduate with one or two years service at 
headquarters. There are also External Affairs officers who do information work, consular 
and administrative work. There are communicators and security guards, clerks and stenog- 
raphers. There are also sometimes members of other government departments for whom 
External Affairs must provide office accommodation and general administrative support 
at an overseas mission. 


Next, we must have buildings and in this respect we usually start by renting business 
offices, an official residence for the Head of Mission and a variety of housing for staff 
members. We have a property acquisition programme under which we buy and sometimes 
construct buildings for these purposes. The problems of accommodation are often urgent 
and usually difficult. 


Related to these requirements is the question of the conditions of service under which 
our staff members operate; we must make sure that they can live in health, comfort and 
decency and that their families can lead a life that is satisfactory. Inevitably it is going to 
be a quite different life and sometimes a much more difficult one than they enjoy here in 
Ottawa. We must, through special allowances and other arrangements, make sure that 
there is an opportunity for the children of our employees abroad to obtain adequate 
education — a matter that is more pressing as the average age of the children increases 
and educational standards go up. Our diplomatic personnel are required, if they are to 
do their job well, to receive in their homes officials and important citizens of the host 
country. We must ensure through the foreign service regulations that it is financially 
possible for them to do so. At a great many posts in the world, medical problems are 
severe and we must give attention to health matters to the extent that a department whose 
employees were in Ottawa would never dream of doing. We must also concern ourselves 
with those who have suffered disabilities through adverse health risks, particularly relating 
to tropical diseases. In some areas, we must make special arrangements to ensure that 
people can get out of the post for a vacation period each year to break the monotony of 
restrictive conditions or to alleviate the oppressiveness of climatic conditions. 


We are aware that in making special provisions to support the people in our overseas 
missions, we are fulfilling certain broad objectives of the Canadian Government. In regard 
to housing, for instance, it is in the government’s interest to get its employeés housed 
without delay, so that they can devote themselves to their official duties; to place them in 
accommodation that is secure and satisfactory so that working efficiency will not be 
impaired and to ensure that officer accommodation is suitable for receiving guests so that 
proper contacts and relationships can be established. 


We must attend to all of these things in a way that will strengthen morale. In other 
words, we must meet the need and also reassure our employees that the Canadian Govern- 
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ment is fully behind them in the important work they are doing. The regulations must be 
so administered that the employees concerned will be well disposed towards their employer 
and will be buoyed up by the knowledge that their endeavours are given tangible support 
and are appreciated. We need to look beyond the financial implications in examining the 
allowance arrangements and to focus attention on the personnel policy considerations. This 
requirement is not more valid today than in the past, but it is certainly more pressing in 
these days when the Department of External Affairs is in competition with other agencies, 
both public and private, for the kind of employee that is best qualified to serve his country 
in foreign posts. Without good policies in this field, we will not be able to attract and keep 
the high calibre of people whom we want to have at our posts abroad. We must be sure 
that all their normal needs are met and that the total situation in which they find them- 
selves is sufficiently attractive to encourage them to take a succession of postings and to 
stay in the foreign service as a lifetime career. It is an interesting life for them and their 
families, but often a most difficult one. It is one that is hard on family relationships, on 
emotional stability and on the ability of the employee and his family to find their true 
identity and build a satisfactory existence. We feel that those in charge should be constantly 
aware of the direct relationship between the conditions of service abroad and the readiness 
of an employee to accept foreign assignment. The Department must try to implement 
arrangements that will induce employees to undertake tours of duty at difficult and 
unhealthy posts and to devote their lives to a series of overseas engagements. 


Mr. Chairman, that concludes my general remarks on the organization of the Depart- 
ment with particular reference to administration. 


@ (11.30 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Williams. Now Mr. Williams will answer all 
questions relating to his statement; that is, questions dealing with administration, of 
course, not questions on policy. Once we have finished with these broad questions we can 
tackle the items one by one. I recognize Mr. Walker. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, if I may. You mention a consultant’s report, Mr. 
Williams. Have all the major recommendations been acceptable? Are there others still to 
be put into effect? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: I think the short answer is yes, all the recommendations were accept- 
able and have been implemented. The Urwick, Currie firm reviewed our personnel and 
our supplies and properties work. With respect to supplies and property, I am oversimplify- 
ing it, Mr. Walker, but they said, “You need more technical staff.” “The day of the 
enthusiastic amateur is over; you need some engineers, people with broad experience in 
property management, you need some more interior decorators, you need people who 
know purchasing methods and so on.” 


They recommended an increase in staff for our supplies and properties of 13. We 
have recruited in the last year all of the people recommended for supplies and properties. 
You know, one keeps talking about a take-off point. I think we are at the point of being 
able to take off now and do a lot of the things in the supplies and properties field which 
everyone has wanted us to do in the past. 


On the personnel side, they recommended a split of the personnel function. We have 
tended in the past to lump together, if I may put it this way, bodies and positions. What 
we have done now is split our personnel division. Personnel operations division is con- 
cerned with bodies, the recruitment, the promotion, the transfer, and eventually the 
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retirement of employees of the Department. Our personnel services division is much as 
the name implies, a service division for personnel. It looks after our locally engaged staff; it 
prepares the recommendations each year for the establishment of new positions; in sum 
anything that has to do with a service for personnel is done in that division. 


Mr. WALKER: In connection with personnel, do you ever employ local people at an 
embassy, or is this outside policy? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: No. We have, I believe, 667 locally engaged personnel at the present 
time. 


Mr. WALKER: Do they come to Ottawa for training? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Not at all. They are drivers, junior clerical personnel etc. and some 
people working as household staff for a head of mission. 


Mr. WALKER: And this is pleasing to the country you are operating in? 


Mr. WiLLiAMs: I think it is satisfactory; we have had no difficulties. It would be much 
more expensive if we had to send all our personnel from Ottawa. There are a whole series 
of tasks at a mission abroad which can quite nicely be handled by what we call locally 
engaged personnel. 


Mr. WALKER: Balanced against that, of course, is the purely Canadian look of a 
Canadian installation in one of these other countries. You do not get overloaded, or do 
you get overloaded in numbers? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I do not think so, Mr. Walker. 
Mr. WALKER: I am not talking in terms of policy now; I am talking of appearance. 


Mr. WILLIAMs: I think it would be very difficult for anyone to mistake a Canadian 
office other than being a Canadian office, but this does not mean you can go into any 
Canadian mission abroad and not find a few nationals of the country employed there. 
I think on average they represent probably 10 per cent of the staff of any mission. 


Mr. WALKER: I do not want to take too much time on this, but what is the purpose 
of employing even 10 per cent of local people? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I would say essentially it is economy. 
Mr. WALKER: It is economy? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: If we had to provide another 700 or 800 people from Ottawa we 
would have to pay them at prevailing rates of pay in Canada for that type of work. We 
would have to move them; we would have to bring them back; we would have to pay 
them allowances, and all in all it would be much more expensive. 


I think there is another factor, Mr. Walker, and that is language. If I may speak 
personally for a minute, my last post was Turkey. Now I spent some time trying to learn 
Turkish, but in the short time I was there I did not become fluent in any fashion with 
Turkish. However, we could not have operated that mission without interpreters and 
translators, for instance. We could not operate without a Turkish driver, not that he drove 
any better or any worse than the rest of us, but it was very useful to have him. 
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- Mr. WALKER: He knew his way around. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: But there are jobs at a certain level in our posts abroad which could 
be filled by young Canadians without giving them extensive two year training programs, 
except for the costs involved. For instance, Canada House in London each year, during 
the summer, employs a few students principally in the public reception rooms where they 
can handle inquiries. 


Mr. WALKER: I would like to ask another question, if I may. Did you get the air mail 
problem settled about getting information over to the various embassies? I have not been 
around to too many, but the ones I have visited the immediate question was, “What is 
going on in Canada; what is going on in the House?” I told them to read Hansard, and I 
was told, “By the time we get Hansard it is like a slow boat to China’. This seemed to me 
like pretty poor economy. Is this type of thing now going by surface mail? 


‘Mr. WILLIAMs: Mr. Walker, I would like to say that I believe we are improving in 
this area. Hansard, for instance, is sent daily by air mail. 


Mr. WALKER: It is sent daily by air mail? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, to a number of posts. We have the C.B.C. ten o’clock news 
which is sent from Toronto shortly after ten o’clock by air to our communication centre. 
We then send the news out to five of the posts which are on what we call a direct line, and 
those posts in turn air mail the C.B.C. news summary to a series of different posts. 


Mr. Harkness: I wonder if I may ask a supplementary. Where are those five places 
to which you have telecommunications? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: The five are New York, Washington, London, Paris and Geneva. 
I think too that Rome has now been added. If I might say so, Mr. Harkness, we got the 
C.B.C. news summary in Turkey by air mail from Rome. It would cost a great deal of 
money to provide every Canadian post with these news summaries daily by wire. What 
we are doing now is not 100 per cent satisfactory, but I think any other system would 
cost us just too much. I believe one estimate was that it would cost on average $22,000 
a year per post. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Per post? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Per post, yes. 

Mr. WALKER: For air mail. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: For communications. 


Mr. WALKER: All right. I just want to get this clear. I know that Hansard is not the 
finest reading in the world, but it is better than some of the newspapers I have read lately. 
All our posts get Hansard by air mail? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Twenty-two of the larger ones. 
Mr. WALKER: How many does that leave that do not get it. 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Let us say 62 approximately. 


Mr. WALKER: It is a smaller number then. And yet oddly enough I think it is the 
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smaller ones which feel more left out. I do not know what the cost would be, but it is 
nothing like $22,000. For these people in the far-flung outposts who feel cut off, even 
that would touch home. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I agree with you, Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Groos: I would like to make a supplementary comment here with regard to just 
straight Canadian news apart from press news. This has been brought up in the House; it 
has been mentioned in the Defence Committee, that when you go abroad it is very difficult 
to find out what is going on at home. When you go into a Canadian embassy waiting room 
it is like going into a dentist’s office, the material is all out of date. I know that when 
Canadians are abroad they naturally want to find out what is going on in Canada; they 
go to the Canadian embassy, and they are upset when they cannot find-anything that is 
less than three weeks old. I think there is a great necessity to see that air mail editions 
of some of the newspapers from this country are sent to all of our embassies every day. 


Mr. WiL.iaMs: I think, Mr. Groos, you will find that almost everyone in the foreign 
service will agree with what you have said. This has been my own experience. We provide 
all missions with the first six pages of Le Devoir and pages 1, 2, 5 and 8 of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail. These are sent daily by air mail. This is a minimum service. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): To all of them? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: To all 84 posts. 
Mr. Groos: Would it be a great expense to— 


The CHairMAN: I do not like to cut you off, but I allowed one supplementary and 
after that it reverts to Mr. Walker. 


Mr. WALKER: After those supplementaries I will not have to ask any more. Con- 
cerning voting rights and franchise for our foreign service, do you, as a department, make 
representations on behalf of those employees. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, we have. I believe the Standing Committee on Privileges and 
Elections had an amendment under consideration in 1963 which I think would have met 
the particular problem. For a variety of reasons the amendment was not considered, 
and I think that again, we all hope an arrangement will be made which will permit us, 
in due course, to vote. 


I regret that I am not an expert on this, but I believe one of the problems is whether 
to try to provide for all Canadians or just those employed by the Government of Canada. 
I think the other problem is whether to move toward some form of a permanent voters’ 
list on which employees of the Canadian Government abroad can be included. We have 
been concerned about this matter. I think the Standing Committee on Privileges and 
Elections is anxious to do something. The former chief electoral officer was interested in 
drafting such an amendment. This is not a matter that we of the Department have any- 
thing to do with, other than to express our hope that we will have the vote. 


Mr. WALKER: You have some definite recommendations, though have you not? 
Mr. WILLIAMs: Mr. Walker, I would not like to answer that because I do not know. 


Mr. WALKER: I see. All right. There are two other things. With respect to staff short- 
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ages in some of the major posts, certainly above the clerk’s level, how long does it take 
to get suitable people to fill these posts? Are there empty posts at the present time which 
should be filled? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: I would say we have no posts which are not filled at the present time. 
We have a number of posts that are understaffed, if I may put it that way. I am talking 
about our short fall of personnel within the Department which is very close to 400; that 
is 400 on 2900 positions, we are roughly 400 short. You may ask where are we 400 short? 
We are 400 short in two, three or four large sectors. For example in the foreign service 
officer group at the present time I believe we have a shortage of approximately 67. How- 
ever, between now and the end of September we hope, as a result of the competitions last 
year, to bring in 52 to 55 new foreign service officers, and I believe this represents the 
largest number of foreign service officers we have ever brought into the Department in 
one year. 


We will always have vacancies in the foreign service officer group because basically 
we tie our recruiting to the university year. Assuming we bring all our young officers in 
during the summer, as we hope to do, and we fill all our positions, we are bound to have 
a short fall because of retirements, deaths or separations of one kind or another, and we 
really would not be able to fill those until we run the current competition this fall to 
attract the young university students who will be graduating next year. We always have 
some foreign service officer vacancies. 


We have a large number of vacancies for stenographers. I am not competent to 
speak about the shortages in other Government departments, because I just do not know. 
My guess is though that there is a general shortage of stenographers in the Government 
service, 


Mr. WALKER: Would you not tie these stenographic jobs into university training? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: Not particularly, no. We are on the open market for our stenog- 
raphers. We have recently reduced the age limit. At one time, some years ago, we 
insisted on stenographers being of 23 years of age before we would recruit them. We then 
dropped it down to 21 and we have now dropped it below 21. 


Mr. WALKER: What is the age now? 


Mr. WILLiAMs: I believe it is nineteen. For instance, there are a lot of girls who, for 
a variety of reasons, do not want to leave Canada. All our stenographers, by and large, 
are rotational. We bring them to Ottawa; they serve in Ottawa for a short period and then 
they go abroad. 


Mr. REGIMBAL: How long is their assignment when they do go abroad? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. Regimbal, it depends on the post. Our posts are classified into 
either three and a half year, two and a half year, or two year posts. I am speaking very 
generally here. We have many girls who come into the Department as stenographers and 
after one posting they decide they have had enough and they leave us. We have other 
girls who go to a three and a half year post and, for a variety of reasons, they find three 
and a half years is just too long. 


I think it is quite true that everyone does not adjust well to conditions abroad. I think 
a lot of girls find this unsettling. Then I think there are a large number of people who 
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prefer to remain here and work in Ottawa. I am not at all optimistic that we will ever be 
able to keep our stenographic strength up to the maximum. 


Another large group of shortages we have is to be found in our communications 
division. These are both communicators and technicians, and this is a specialized field. By 
and large we have relied on the armed services to fill our vacancies through the retirement 
of their personnel. We have been able to recruit them and bring them into the Department 
into communications work. Sometimes we are able to get people who have had experience 
with the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Telegraphs. I am assured by our 
Director of Communications that communicators are in short supply in Canada, and that 
it will take some time before we are able to meet our continuing need for communicators 
and technicians. 


We also are short of security guards. This is not necessarily a specialized field by any 
means, but we are looking for a certain type of person and it takes a little time in terms 
of selection. Then, we are always short a few locally engaged people. This is inevitable. 


I think our short fall on personnel is unfortunate. However, we recently recruited 
a very able personnel recruiting officer through the Civil Service Commission and he has 
taken on this job of trying to fill the vacancies in co-operation with the Civil Service 
Commission. We are optimistic we will be able to do much better than we have done 
in the past. 


Mr. WALKER: Does the Civil Service Commission fill these positions for you? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. 


Mr. WALKER: You do not feel there is any relationship between the short fall of 400 
and maybe unnecessarily high academic standards? I use the phrase “unnecessarily high 
academic standards” in relation to the job. 


Mr. WILLIAMs: I would not say the standards are too high for our stenographic and 
clerical grades, Mr. Walker. With respect to foreign service officers, we had over 500 
candidates last year entering the foreign service officer competition. We are taking, as 
an estimate, about 55 of them. I think a figure of 500 is a good record of young Canadians 
who are interested in coming into the foreign service. 


Mr. WALKER: I just have one more question here with regard to furnishings. Is there 
standard equipment in all these offices, or is there any room for initiative on the part of 
the local representative? Do we have distinctive Canadian furnishings, or does the man 
just go out and buy on the local market? I am trying to determine whether there is any 
attempt to create the impression that when you walk in the door of a post you feel that 
it is definitely a Canadian installation, wherever it is. I have been in some and I really 
did not think ours looked any different than any other office. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We are in the hands of the Chairman. This would be under vote 10, 
Mr. Walker. 


Mr. WALKER: Well, I thought we were just talking generally, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: That question comes specifically under vote 10, and in that case we 
had better wait. 


Mr. WALKER: All right. One other thing if I may. 
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The CHAIRMAN: You have had 25 minutes, Mr. Walker. 


Mr. WALKER: All right, I will be through in a minute. I am probably eliminating a lot 
of other questions. 


Do you consider that our posts abroad are listening posts, or is there scope for our 
local representative to be a promoter? In other words, is it his job to represent Canada 
in that country, or represent that country to Canada? Are we weighted on one side in this 
matter, or is there a balance. I am thinking now about policy. 


Mr. WILLIAMs: If you are going to talk about policy, Mr. Walker, I think I will have 
to withdraw from this subject. A good representative, I believe, is one who projects his 
country in every possible fashion. I think he will also try to do his best for the country 
in which he is resident, to develop that country’s relations with Canada. It is a two-way 
street. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Committee very much, and I will 
not say another word. 


SOME Hon. MEMBERS: Oh, oh. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Walker. Mr. McIntosh, you are next. 


Mr. McINTosH: Mr. Chairman, I have only two major questions and Mr. Walker has 
covered one of them quite well. The question I have in mind is improvement for the 
foreign service. Do you have any difficulties, other than what you have related, in recruit- 
ing university graduates and, if so, what direction do you give to collegiate students to 
go into the foreign service? Do you lay down requirements for the different classifications 
that you have difficulty in filling. Is there any liaison between the Department of External 
Affairs and perhaps a guidance counsellor at the university? I am thinking of young 
people, the adventurous type, who have had ideas they would like to go into the foreign 
service. What encouragement do you give that type of person? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We visit most of the Canadian campuses; I would not say all because 
there may be the occasional university or college that we miss. However, generally each 
year we have officers of the Department visiting the various universities, talking with 
the guidance counsellors, talking with individual members of the faculty, trying to 
persuade them to encourage young Canadians to join the foreign service. I do not think 
we have ever done very much with high schools, or secondary schools as such. 


Mr. McINTosH: The reason I asked that question is that they have to determine 
when they go to university which classes they will take. Now, have you any special 
requirements other than the ordinary degrees which they do get at university; for instance 
languages? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We say we prefer people who are graduates in political science, 
economics, history or law. We also prefer to get candidates who have done some graduate 
work. Ideally, we would like the most highly qualified people, in academic terms, that 
we could find. However, the competition is very keen today and while I think we have our 
fair share, certainly the universities are cutting in very considerably into the reservoir 
of available people. 


There is also the question of finding people with specialized language skills. This is 
not always possible, but from time to time we are able to get candidates with the desired 
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qualifications. On the other hand, I would say we have been very catholic in the people 
we have taken in. We have officers in the Department who are graduates of agricultural 
colleges, officers who are scientists, and others who are graduates in maths and physics. 
We had a young officer come in two years ago who is an electrical engineer by profession, 
and has done graduate work in economics. He wrote our examination and passed. Our 
examination for the foreign service, Mr. McIntosh, is open to any qualified person. 


Mr. McINtTosH: What does that cover? Does that just cover one classification? 
Mr. WILLIAMs: It covers our broad officer classification. 
Mr. McINTosH: What would be the age limit? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: The age limit is 31 maximum; but we normally recruit between the 
ages of 23 and 31. We insist on the candidates being Canadian citizens and having ten 
years’ residence in Canada. We have two groups in our Department, namely the foreign 
service officers and the external affairs officers. In the past our external affairs officers 
have, by and large, been drawn from departmental sources. That is, we have screened 
through into the external affairs officers classification those senior clerical personnel, both 
male and female, whom we think have some real administrative talent. Now, however, 
we think we have skimmed off the best. The door is always open for some of our senior 
clerical people to be promoted into the external affairs officer group, but we are increas- 
ingly having to turn to the Civil Service Commission for some of what they call the 
J.E.O.s, the junior executive officers. At the present time, we have a public service com- 
petition for candidates from other government departments for appointment as external 
affairs officer 1 and 2. So we have foreign service officers who are recruited almost 
exclusively through annual competition. We have our external affairs officers, whom we 
have recruited from own ranks and through the Civil Service J.E.O. competition, and 
now more recently by, in a sense, going on the open market to see what we can attract. 


Mr. McINTosH: Do you usually not fulfil your establishment each year? Are you 
usually about 400 behind the 2900 requirement? Is that normal or is it low, or is it good? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We would like to think it is abnormal, Mr. McIntosh. 


Mr. McInTosu: In other words, if you could get more qualified personnel you would 
take them? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We would take them, yes. 


Mr. McINTosu: That leads to my next question in the lower group where you talked 
about security personnel. I thought it unusual that you would find difficulty in recruiting 
this type of person. The thought went through my mind that this was because you do not 
let the people know that this type of position is open. 


Mr. WALKER: What about the age limit? 
Mr. McINTosH: Well, is there an age limit on all your classifications? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: No. The age limit is only for the foreign service officers. One of the 
difficulties in recruiting security guards is the shift work. By and large, for a security 
guard to accept employment with us, he has to be on duty from, let us say, five o’clock 
in the afternoon until eight o’clock in the morning. We do not generally try to provide 24 
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hours security guard service, but we do during the quiet hours. This is not attractive to a 
lot of people. I believe there is a continuing competition on at the present time for security 
guards. 


Mr. McINTosH: My next question, perhaps, has nothing to do with the Department 
of External Affairs, but through experience I have found that when certain citizenship 
problems come up from people coming from behind the Iron Curtain in particular, there 
seems to be difficulty in getting information. Now, if you have representatives in most 
of those countries, do they work in liaison with the Department of Citizenship on applica- 
tions to enter Canada, or to get relatives out of that particular Iron Curtain country? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I would have thought so, yes. 


Mr. McINTosu: Is that a major part of the duties of your officers behind the Iron 
Curtain, or is it negligible as far as their duties are concerned? I am referring to the 
matter of looking after the applications from the Department of Citizenship? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: Mr. Chairman, I have with me Mr. Irwin who was our ambassador 
in Poland and perhaps Mr. McIntosh would like to hear from him. 


Mr. McINTosH: Well, I would like to hear him tell us about his difficulties in this 
regard. 


Mr. J. A. IRWIN (Head, Administrative Services Division): 1 think I understand the 
question. I would not say we had difficulties. I would say that the particular kind of work 
you mentioned was one of our major operations in Warsaw, and has been for a number 
of years now. We have not had a mission from the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration in Warsaw. All of the work having to do with immigration and visas has 
been done by external affairs personnel. I had one Canadian officer with a Canadian 
clerk in Warsaw and four local staff who issued, on the average, 4,000 visas a year. Of 
those 4,000, somewhere between 1,600 and 2,000 were immigrant visas. The rest were 
transit or non-immigrant visas. It was a major operation for us. It is not the easiest kind 
of work to do, and in particular it is not easy in that part of the world. But it was an 
operation which was established and going, and it maintains itself at the level I mentioned. 


Mr. McINtTosH: There was another point. As I understand it, a great deal of 
investigation has to precede the granting of a visa, and this certainly must require a 
number of staff. Did you find you had adequate staff, or could these applications have 
been processed at a much greater rate if you had had additional staff? Were you hampered 
by lack of staff? 


Mr. Irwin: No, we were not hampered by lack of staff, and we were able to handle 
the approved applications. I should explain that our operation in Warsaw, in so far as 
the immigrants are concerned, consisted in processing applications which had already 
been approved by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration in Canada. It was a 
matter of making contact with the person, of putting them through their medical examina- 
tion and issuing the visa; satisfying what amounted to the routine requirements. We did 
not and could not do the kind of personal investigation which might be carried on by 
an immigration mission in another kind of situation. 


Mr. McINTosH: Where it was necessary, who carried it on in Warsaw? 


Mr. IRWIN: This was done, so far as it could be done, in Canada. 
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Mr. McINTosH: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Foy: I wonder if we could ask Mr. Irwin what sort of co-operation he got from 
the Polish people? 


The CHarrMAN: Is this only one question, Mr. Foy? 
Mr. Foy: It is a supplementary. 


Mr. Irwin: To the extent that we had to ask for co-operation, I think we did receive 
it to a reasonable degree. This is not a question which arose very often for us because, 
as I say, our work followed a certain routine. The applications which we dealt with were 
applications which were approved subject to medical and similar requirements. There 
were occasions when the Polish authorities were able to help us in getting in touch 
with particular people. I can say that they put no difficulty in the way of the program 
that was carried on. 


Mr. McINTosH: Mr. Chairman, I might say of the witness it is not hard to see why 
he is a diplomat. 


SOME Hon. MEMBERS: Oh. 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a brief supplementary following the 
answer Mr. Williams gave about security guards? Has it been considered that members 
of forces might be assigned to our diplomatic posts as I think is done by the United States? 
Would this be a practical alternative to the present system? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: I thought it was for years. However, whenever we proposed it to 
our own people they indicated that it was not a proposal which would be attractive or 
was attractive to National Defence, and I can see why. The Americans provide marine 
guards at all their missions and I believe they have a small administrative unit to look 
after them. We have looked into this, yes, in the past and it has not been a satisfactory 
solution to our problems. 


Mr. FAULKNER: Mr. Chairman, I have a few brief questions, but before I get into 
them I would just like to express my personal satisfaction with the statement Mr. 
Williams made. I think it was an impressive statement in so far as the priority on 
personnel vis a vis economy is concerned. Consideration given for such things as the 
convenience of our foreign service officers is a priority which, it has been my impression 
up to now, had not always enjoyed the degree of priority in administration within the 
External Affairs Department that it should have.-The concept that our foreign service 
is doing an invaluable job abroad and it is imperative that we give them all the administra- 
tive support and conveniences possible seems to me to be a most sensible and intelligent 
approach to the whole thing. 


But I do have one or two small questions. With respect to this organization and 
methods division which you have within your administrative branch, is it made up now 
of organization and methods experts, or are they your officers recruited from university 
and put into organization and methods for a short term? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. Faulkner, they are specialists whom we have recruited for 
the job. 


Mr. FAULKNER: So it is more or less a permanent posting? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS: A permanent posting, yes. We are hopeful that we will be able to 
Keep our senior man for some years. This is a man by the name of Mr. L. A. Parent who 
has had wide government experience. 


Mr. FAULKNER: Good. Is it fair to say, in deducing from your statement, that the 
administrative branch of the foreign service has now developed to the point where it is 
a division unto itself staffed by more or less permanent administrative personnel, and 
that your political officers are not placed for a two year stint in the administrative 
division and then political reporting on some post abroad? But in fact what you are 
developing is a permanent corps of administrators within the foreign service? 


Mr. WILuLiAMs: Mr. Faulkner, I think I will say yes and no, if I may, to your 
question. I think there has been a recognition for some time that we have needed more 
stability and more people on the administrative side who have more expertise. On the 
other hand — and now I speak as a foreign service officer, if I may, for a minute —I 
think I personally would regret the day that the administration did not have some 
foreign service officers in it. I think there are aspects of the application of the regulations, 
the improvements which are required in the development of any foreign service, that will 
come about only if you have people in the system who themselves have served abroad 
and have been subject to the application of the regulations. So that while yes, I think 
we are moving very rapidly toward more stability and more expertise on the administrative 
side, I personally would hope that we will always have some foreign service officers 
working in administration. 


Mr. FAULKNER: The movement toward stability and expertise would probably, 
more legitimately, apply to the operations in Ottawa. It would probably be awkward, if 
not impossible, to apply it to your posts abroad unless it were a larger post like Paris or 
London? 


I have two other points I would like to make. In this business of projecting the 
country, which we all agree is an important responsibility of our posts abroad, what sort 
of facilities do they have which would be comparable to the United States information 
service? Are they well staffed with National Film Board productions, literature and 
things of this type? Do they do the sort of proselytizing that the Americans do abroad, 
that is send their men out to speak to meetings? Is this a function which is carried on. 
extensively abroad in those posts which are large enough to do it? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. At every post we have a large selection of films from the 
National Film Board. Each year we have provided a large number of pamphlets and books 
of various kinds. We have a monthly bulletin which is distributed extensively. I would 
like to make one observation. So often in countries that are neither English, French, nor 
Spanish speaking, we have limited material, and I have to admit this at once. There are a 
number of things one could circulate in Turkey, for example—if they were printed in 
the Turkish language — but otherwise you are limited. However, I am talking now in 
general terms of those countries where you can use English, French or Spanish. We 
have succeeded in providing quite a bit of material in the Spanish language. 


There is the monthly bulletin; there is the annual report of the Department which 
is circulated. There is our Canada and the United Nations report. We have a film catalogue 
of all our films which are circulated. There are Fact sheets on Canada. There is a publi- 
cation called “(Canada From Sea to Sea” which I believe has been renamed or is about 
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to be renamed. There is a small pamphlet entitled the “Canadian Neighbour.” We have 
school kits which can be sent to school children. Officers and the heads of mission are 
encouraged to accept speaking engagements. They are encouraged to attend functions 
where it would be useful to project Canada. I think there are many ways in which this 
can be done. 


I might also say that I think information work is a bottomless pit. You can spend 
thousands of dollars on information. You can then still have some people say, “You 
really have not done enough.” At the present time we have a study under way on the 
information work of the Department. I hope, as a result of this study, that we will break 
new ground, and be able to come forward to the Government with some recommendations 
for their consideration. 


Mr. Foy: In this regard do you get any co-operation from Canadian industries? 
Mr. WILLIAMS: I would say yes. 
Mr. Foy: That is in providing material? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: It seems to me that we received a lot of material and cooperation 
from Canadian industry at every post. Again, I am afraid one tends to be personal in 
these matters. For example I think one of the most successful visits we had in Turkey, 
was a goodwill delegation from Vancouver, comprising a group of Vancouver business- 
men who travel each year at their own expense. Normally they concentrate on Southeast 
Asia, but two and a half years ago they decided to study the southern Mediterranean 
area and they visited Turkey. Yes, I think we get maximum co-operation from Canadian 
industry. I think certainly the officers of this Department and I am sure those of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, particularly the trade commissioner service, 
would say, very assuredly, yes. 


Mr. Foy: As a Department do you continually solicit this — 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you can pursue this line of questioning later on. Mr. 
Faulkner still has the floor. 


Mr. FAULKNER: I just have one or two quick ones. First of all, do you receive 
complaints from Canadians abroad about the facilities and service that the embassies 
offer? Do you receive complaints that possibly the staff at some embassies, when faced 
with a particular problem which a Canadian may have, are rather rigid and formal and 
do not show the creativeness which a tourist might expect? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: I would like to tell you no. 
Mr. FAULKNER: I am sure it is not true. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: From time to time we do, yes. On the other hand though, I think 
we get a larger number of letters coming in congratulating us on services we have 
performed. It is a terribly difficult situation. Every person is different in what he expects. 
Some people are happy just to come into the embassy, sign the book and say hello. Some 
come in who want to catch up on the latest news. We like to think that we can always 
provide this, but as I was telling Mr. Walker that this is not always so. On the other 
hand, there are some Canadians who really expect the embassy to be a tourist bureau 
for them. 
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Mr. FAULKNER: I am not thinking, Mr. Williams, so much of those particular 
tourists. I am thinking of the tourist who may be in some sort of difficulty over there, 
or who may want some real advice in terms of what to do. I know, in my own case for 
instance, when I arrived in Paris I wanted to find out what sort of work I could secure, 
and the answer I was given was that I could not work because I did not have a “permis 
de travail”. The advice amounted to this, that I should go back to England where I came 
from, make my application for a permis de travail and when that was forthcoming, 
come on over. I made the point that I was there and I was going to stay there. I en- 
countered what appeared to me to be rather an inflexible attitude. I was wondering 
whether you get many of these sort of complaints, but apparently not. 


Mr. ALLMAND: I was wondering, along these lines, whether instructions are issued 
by the Department on the importance of courtesy by all employees in these embassies. 
I have run into very recently what I would consider to be discourteous treatment, not 
by those higher up, but by those who meet the public, such as receptionists, librarians 
and so forth. I have seen them treat other people as if they were imposing upon them 
to go and ask questions, and also a bit condescending. A person may be just over from 
Canada who does not know much about the country, and yet these people who are 
working there are treating them as if they should know better, and why ask stupid 
questions about any particular thing. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I deplore it, and I think every member of the Department would 
like to know of instances of this kind. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Chairman, may I just interrupt. I think these things should be 
particularized and there should not be generalizations with regard to the service. There 
may be particular instances, but what has been put on the record now would seem 
to be rather a generalization by the questioner. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your point is well taken, Mr. Churchill. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Well, I have run into two instances in London and in Paris, and I 
have had complaints about it from friends of mine from the South American country 
of Peru. 


Mr. FAULKNER: The position of the Department is that there are not any sizeable 
number of complaints along these lines. That was the original question. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Very few. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Mr. Chairman, my questions are all somewhat supplemental in 
view of the questions which have preceded. But one of the observations I have made 
down through the years is that there seems to be a very definite time lag in so far as 
the expressed need of accommodation and facilities —I am limiting it to that — and 
the meeting of those requests and those needs. I am interested in the improvements 
which have been made in the Department in this regard. I notice in the estimates that 
there is a budget of $285,000 for Senegal and you have not yet a mission there. 


Would you explain to us briefly, Mr. Williams, how your accommodation depart- 
ment works in obtaining new accommodation for new missions, shall we say, or 
expanded accommodation, including housing, for established missions that are meeting 
pressure as far as work and expansion are concerned. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. Thompson, for the new mission may I take Dakar as an example. 
We sent a two-man team out to Dakar at the end of last year consisting of a senior 
administrative officer and an experienced senior representative of our supplies and 
properties division who I might term an expert on housing and furnishing. These officers 
spent considerable time in Dakar. They investigated what accommodation was available, 
both in terms of renting and for sale. They made recommendations to the Department. 
In due course we made recommendations to the treasury board which were accepted 
and we have, I think, suitable office accommodation. At the moment the housing situation 
seems to be under control. 


In Addis we have succeeded in getting what I think is a satisfactory residence for 
Mr. Gauvin who has gone there, and we have what appears to be satisfactory office 
accommodation. 


The problem of accommodation generally, I think, is a difficult one for the staff 
and I am excluding, really, the head of mission as such. I have had personal experience 
with both types. When I went to India some years ago I was put into a staff house which 
had been taken under lease, and if it had been left to myself I would have found quite a 
different type of house. When I was in Turkey we had a large number of flats under 
lease and people wanted to go and find their own apartments. 


I think this whole area of staff accommodation is a terribly difficult one. I think we 
have to move to purchasing much more staff accommodation than we have at the present 
time. I am not sufficiently expert in financial matters, but I cannot believe that in the 
long run we are not better served both financially and morale-wise in owning much more 
of our staff accommodation. I am afraid I may not have fully answered your question, 
Mr. Thompson. 


Mr. THompson: That covers one certain aspect of it. But there are specific instances 
which I will cite. The first one relates to Dar es Salaam, and I mention it only because 
I think it is solved now. The accommodation both as far as administration is concerned 
—I am not speaking about staff housing now — and some of the needs related to it; 
I suppose it was accentuated because of the military mission moving in and this type of 
thing, seemed to be about one year behind in meeting those needs. At the time when 
those needs were first expressed it also seemed to be working a tremendous hardship on 
personnel including the head of mission. Has your supplies and properties division 
improved? Are you developing that to a point where you can be more effective in your 
administration? I realize that many of these problems which arise are abnormal and acute 
beyond reason. 


@ (12.29 p.m.) 


Mr. WiLLiAMs: I think the answer is yes, we are improving. I would like to think 
that with our increased staff and with the move toward what I hope will be the purchase 
of more staff accommodation and other types of accommodation, that the situation 
which you have referred to in terms of Dar es Salaam will be considered abnormal in 
the future. 


Mr. THompson: There is a second reference to the cost of property. I notice in 
Paris, France, we are paying as high as $9 a square foot per year for accommodation. 
That is more than 50 per cent of construction costs of a similar type of accommodation 
here at home for complete ownership. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS: Presumably, Mr. Thompson, this is due to the fact that there has 
been very little construction in Paris. I think this is the answer. For instance, I cannot 
give you a specific figure with respect to rentals on apartments, although I could get it 
for you, but in Canadian terms it is astronomical what we have to pay to house some 
of our people there. I suppose in retrospect one could say yes, we could have done much 
more in terms of purchase or construction in Paris. In collaboration with treasury 
board and the Department of Trade and Commerce, we just recently sent a three-man 
team to look at rentals and accommodation in New York. It is extremely difficult to find 
accommodation in New York and it is very expensive. This is so also in Geneva and 
Paris, and I am told the same situation prevails in Tokyo and New Delhi. I happened to 
be in New Delhi last fall and the prices there for rentals compared to what I paid when 
I was in New Delhi from 1953 to 1956 had gone up very considerably. I think this is 
probably true of almost every country in the world. I think the other thing, Mr. 
Thompson, although this is not really answering your question, is that people coming into 
a capital city are not always in a position to take advantage of the cheapest accommoda- 
tion. I think this is a problem which all countries have in the operation of their foreign 
service. ; 


Mr. THOMPSON: I want to move on to another area entirely, Mr. Williams. How 
is the external aid personnel — and I am thinking of administration now, but perhaps 
we should also include foreign staff short term assignment — correlated or integrated 
with external affairs? Is it completely one operation, or does external aid come under a 
different classification as far as aspects of administration are concerned? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: I believe the brief answer is that the staff of the external aid office 
is quite separate from the staff of the Department of External Affairs. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Does this include administrative staff here at headquarters as well? 


Mr. WiLLiaMs: Yes. If I may speak on behalf of the Department of External Affairs, 
we have no responsibility for the personnel of the external aid office. We have, however, 
on loan to the external aid office three officers at the present time, and I would think that 
we will continue to have officers on loan to the aid office. I hope we will have more 
officers on loan to the aid office because so many of our officers in the developing 
countries spend a lot of their time doing aid work, and I think it is in their interest, in the 
interest of the aid office and in the interest of the Department to have more officers 
working in the external aid office. 


Mr. THOMPSON: You came right to the point I wanted to get at. Is consideration 
being given at the present time to bringing the administration of external aid closer to 
that of external affairs in view of the fact that many of your external affairs officers have 
experience and are also probably able to give judgment and better advice in operations 
than anyone else? 


Mr. Wit.iAms: I do not think there is any thought of bringing the administrations 
together at all. 


Mr. THOMPSoNn: Or any closer? 


Mr. WittiaMs: No. I know of no proposals at the present time that would change 
the situation from what it has been in the last two or three years. 
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Mr. THOMPSON: Would you think it would be good if there were a greater number 
of external affairs personnel assigned to external aid? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, I do. 


Mr. THompson: A third question and this is my last question, Mr. Chairman. 
It has been pretty well covered by the questions relating to recruitment, but I wonder if 
Mr. Williams could give us a little better background of how they proceed with recruit- 
ment. You mentioned that you are not too concerned with high school career days or 
this type of thing, but obviously external affairs recruitment is a very specialized thing 
and I would appreciate knowing just how you approach the problem which is constantly 
with you. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. Thompson, we have — and I am speaking about the recruit- 
ment of foreign service officers; not speaking of stenographers — 


Mr. THOMPSON: Yes. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: — we have an annual competition which is organized on our behalf 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. THompson: If I might just interject here. Do you get out and actually visit 
universities such as companies are doing in looking for engineers? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, we are. 
Mr. THompson: It is not just through competitions? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: No. Mr. Thompson, for our foreign service officers we do 98 per 
cent of our recruiting through the competition, but prior to the competition we have 
officers of the Department visiting the universities and making contacts. We have over 
the years maintained links with universities through individual professors who at one 
time or another were either with the Department or had an interest in the work of the 
Department. 


This may not be particularly germane, but we have encouraged our senior officers, 
on returning from abroad, to undertake speaking engagements for the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs because we feel this gives them not only an opportunity to see 
something of Canada, but it also gives them an opportunity to meet people in centres 
across Canada who might be instrumental in directing people to our competition. 


Basically, each year we recruit our foreign service officers through the foreign 
service officer competition which is organized by the Civil Service Commission on our 
behalf. It really consists of three parts. There is an objective test which is common to 
all recruits to the public service; it is a multiple choice examination and it is machine 
marked. As a result of this examination, candidates who have not qualified or met a 
certain standard are screened out. Those candidates who are interested in the foreign 
service, and that is either the Department of External Affairs or the Trade Commissioner 
Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce, take two further tests. They write 
an essay. They are given a choice, I believe, to draw one subject from ten and the mix 
of the ten subjects is generally in the broad disciplines of economics, history, law, and 
political science. They are also asked to do a very brief language test. Those whose first 


language is French take a brief English test and those whose first language is English 
take a French test. 
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Now, as a result of the essay and the objective test, candidates are called for 
interview. I would argue that probably the most difficult part of the competition, and in 
many ways the most decisive part of the competition is the oral interview. The purpose 
of the interview is not to catch out candidates, not to ask them trick questions, not try to 
prove their lack of knowledge in particular areas. It is basically to try to make a judgment 
of the candidate on his ability to handle himself with a small group, his powers of 
reasoning. It is also designed to test judgment, determine how much commonsense he 
has, and assess his ability to make decisions. It is a matter of all these intangibles. 


It is on the basis of the oral interview that a final ranking is made of candidates 
and, in order of precedence or priority, an eligible list is drawn up by the Civil Service 
Commission. We then start from the top of the list drawing off candidates. Now we 
would prefer, naturally, if we are looking for 35 officers, to get the first 35 officers on 
the list, but often a candidate will have been offered a scholarship and he feels that he 
would prefer to go off and do further studies elsewhere. So we say, “Well, this is 
unfortunate, but we hope you will continue to be interested and compete later on.” 
Candidates may conclude that they do not really want to be in the foreign service and 
they accept alternative employment. 


I think, by and large, we have found that our eligible list has stood up fairly well. 
We have been able to get what we think are high quality candidates. The day before 
yesterday, I happened to meet our most recent recruits and, like all these things, it is 
very difficult to make a judgment as to what they are, but collectively, as a group of 
young Canadians, they impressed me greatly. As long as we can continue to attract young 
people of the quality that we are, I think we will be fine. 


There is bound to be attrition at the middle and senior ranks. We tend to lose some 
of our senior officers to other government departments through senior appointments. 
Many families conclude, when children are getting to high school age, that it would be 
desirable to be at home, or to have a stable life for a period in order to get the children 
through high school. This is a loss to us, and this is why we have been so concerned 
over the years to provide good educational provisions so that our officers abroad, with 
their children, will be assured of receiving that type of education, that is as close as 
possible to what would be provided if they were living in Toronto, Regina or Edmonton. 


Mr. THompson: Are you providing language training facilities for officers who are 
serving in certain areas? I might just say that one of the things which has always 
impressed me about the United Kingdom foreign service and also about the U.S.S.R. is 
that many of their administrative personnel, particularly those in contact with people, 
are able to speak the language of the country. On the other hand, the Americans very 
often are way down the line. Are we providing special language training facilities, for 
instance, for people serving in the Far East? 


Mr. WiLLiAMs: Yes. I do not think we are doing enough, but we are providing 
facilities. For the last six years we have kept a succession of officers at the university in 
Hong Kong learning Chinese. Over the years we have tried to have a Japanese language 
student. We have made use of the language facilities of the Department of National 
Defence in some of the more difficult languages, particularly Russian. 


We have had officers at the school of Arabic languages at Shemlan outside Beirut. 
I hope I will not be considered immodest but I think it was our second last officer who 
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attended this language instruction that attained the highest qualification the school has. 
ever had. 


I do not think, Mr. Thompson, that we would ever be able to produce the number 
of foreign language students that we might consider ideal in an ideal world. I think that. 
we have a small service and we have to concentrate on some of the principal difficult. 
languages, if I can put it that way. 


I would like to revert very quickly to English-French. In connection with the French 
language schools which have been established in Ottawa, we do not see the newly recruited 
officers, who are English speaking, for three months; we send them immediately to the 
Civil Service language school for French instruction if required. Similarly, those whose 
first language is French, go to the school to learn English if further instruction is 
necessary. When I came home two years ago we had a young officer from western. 
Canada who had done almost no French whatsoever in his life, and he was very appre- 
hensive about how his language instruction was going to proceed. It was either a very 
great deal of determination on his part or very good instruction, but I must say at the 
end of three months this young officer came out of the language school with a reasonably 
competent knowledge of French. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: That is a typical western Canadian. 
Mr. THompson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Chairman, I have one major question and one minor question. 
On the matter of recruitment arbitrarily you have an age grouping there from 22 to 31. 
You have some shortages for foreign service officers. I suggest there is a field where 
you might find very useful persons if you would raise the age limit for that special group. 
I am speaking now about officers in the armed services. In the last ten years hundreds 
of them have been stationed abroad, and many of them are as competent abroad as some: 
of your foreign service officers. It is a group comprised of trained people, many of whom 
see no adequate future in the armed services, and they are either being thrown out or are 
looking ahead and trying to get out to engage in other occupations. I think in this group: 
you might find a certain number of very able men who would be useful in external affairs. 
However, you would have to change your arbitrary age figure up to say 40 in order to 
attract people of that character. 


As I say, the situation has so changed in ten years that that type of person is now 
available. He was not available ten or twenty years ago. Many of our armed service 
people have been in, I suppose, most of the countries of the world. Some of them have 
served on missions separate and apart from their armed services requirement, and they 
are already in the field of external affairs. The only adjustment that an armed service 
officer would have to make would be to alter his method of direct, clear and frank 
speaking to the use of oratorian phraseology, lengthy sentences and concealed thought 
that is the language of diplomacy. 


Mr. WALKER: Perhaps he could strike an average of six letter words, instead of the 
twelve — 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I suggest that you might take this up with the Minister and see if 
he would not consider drawing upon this pool of experienced personnel by the simple 
process of a special category in the age bracket that I mentioned. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. Churchill, we will pursue that. I would just like to make two 
comments. We have recently been in correspondence with a particular officer and he has 
turned us down because of his pension provisions. I am not conversant with the applica- 
tion of the Civil Service regulations in terms of how it affects one’s pension and what 
one is entitled to earn. However, this is one case. 


The other aspect of it, and I hope you do not think that I am being unnecessarily 
rigid is that we try to operate a career service. Therefore, this means if we are going 
to retain our officers we have to assure them that we can promote them from foreign 
service officer 1 to as far as their capabilities will take them. So we tend to be concerned 
about bringing in too many people at the intermediate or higher level. This is a matter, 
however, which can be kept under review. Certainly, we have thought from time to time 
that we should be picking up more of these people from the services who have had a 
type of experience which would be useful to us, and we will pursue this. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: My minor question is this, where is the cost shown of the firm of 
consultants who have been helping you out on this major re-organization that you 
mentioned? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: It is included under professional and special services. It was an 
expenditure of $30,000, Mr. Churchill. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Is it still going on? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: No. It is completed. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Do you have the heading under which it is included? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Under professional and special services. It is included in vote 1. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I just have one comment here. In the light of the Royal Commission 
which investigated the entire organization of government and the Civil Service, and the 
experience which resides in all the departments, it strikes me as rather odd that we then 
have to spend another $30,000 for outside consultants to come in and tell people 
what to do. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Churchill does not object, I would like to ask 
Mr. Bruce Keith to comment on that because he was the officer who was appointed the 
head of our Administrative Improvement Unit and he worked with the consultants. 


Mr. Bruce A. KeiTtH (Head, Administrative Improvement Unit, Department of 
External Affairs): Thank you. With regard to the relationship between the Glassco 
Commission and this study, I might say that the consultant who did the main work had 
himself worked on the Glassco Commission studies, and so he brought a great deal of 
direct experience from the Glassco Commission study and carried it over into our 
department. 


We did examine the requirements with members of the treasury board staff and the 
- Civil Service Commission and explored this question quite fully before launching the 
study. It was decided that for the specialized purposes we had in mind it was truly worth- 
while to bring in people who were outstanding specialists on, for example, the problem 
of registry and records, paperwork and so on. The Department, and I think the treasury 
board staff and the Civil Service Commission who helped us, feel we received very good 
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value for this investment. This is not to say we have not received a great deal of help from 
within the government as well. Our broad administrative improvement program has 
gone considerably beyond the consulting engagement which was, in fact, completed in 
1964. Since then we have benefited considerably from the help of the Civil Service 
Commission in studying organization. We have benefited also from the help of senior 
officers of the treasury board in devising new ways of improving our financial 
management. 


So the short answer is that we are in fact making considerable use of the assistance 
of central agencies and the help of other government departments. For this particular 
purpose we did consider it appropriate to have what was really a fairly small study done 
in terms of the kind of management consultant engagements that industry takes on. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: There is quite a field opening up for lifetime service staff in Royal 
Commissions in terms of consultants. Have you been subjected to the B and B Com- 
mission yet? Have they investigated external affairs and asked you what class you really 
think you belong to? I notice they are doing this with the services. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Not to my knowledge, Mr. Churchill. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that all, Mr. Churchill? We have Mr. Allmand, Mr. Foy and 
Mr. Brewin. Mr. Allmand? 


Mr. ALLMAND: I just wanted to know if there was any liaison between Canadian 
embassies and provincial offices in those countries where there are provincial offices. 
Is there any co-ordination in what they do, the sharing of responsibilities, or does the 
Canadian embassy know what these provincial offices are doing? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I am told yes, there is a fair amount of personal contact and co- 
ordination or consultation. I believe it is true to say, with the exception of London and 
Paris, that most of the provincial offices are not in capital cities. I think British Columbia, 
for instance, has an office in San Francisco or Los Angeles. Ontario has an office in Milan 
and Chicago. But I would assume, Mr. Allmand, that in those capital cities, which have 
an embassy and provincial offices close consultation does exist. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Has it ever been found that a provincial office will pursue some sort 
of policy in a country which would be embarrassing to the Canadian government or the 
Canadian embassy? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: I do not think I am in any position to answer that question, I would 
have thought no. 


Mr. ALLMAND: All right. That is all. 


@ (12.59 p.m.) 


Mr. Foy: I just have one question which has not been brought up. We seem to 
have covered the waterfront pretty well. It is about medical facilities for our posts. 
You could, for instance, give us an idea of the set up in a place like Laos; what medical 
facilities are there for the foreign service staff there? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I would think very little. In my day in Indo-China, and I do not 
know whether the services still do this or not, we did have an armed forces medical 
doctor who was responsible for all Canadian personnel whether in Laos, Cambodia or 
Viet Nam. I would assume that the same situation prevails. 
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With regard to Laos the situation can be difficult. It is some years since I have been 
in Laos, but I do not think that the situation has changed a great deal. On those 
occasions when we have had personnel seriously ill there they have had to go to either 
Saigon, Hong Kong or Bangkok. The problem of medical facilities for personnel in 
developing countries is a difficult one. In Ghana we were able to use the services of the 
military hospital. 


Mr. Foy: Are there no medical people in external affairs on the site say, where 
there is a family with children? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: No. 


Mr. Foy: As you know, they can become ill suddenly. What happens to them in 
an emergency? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Well, we rely on the local resources. You rather hope that you 
have found a good doctor. 


Mr. Foy: Are they adequate in most of these small places? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Oh, I think they are adequate unless you are seriously ill. If you 
are seriously ill you get on a plane as fast as you can and go some place where you can 
have a proper diagnosis. 


Mr. Foy: Even if it means coming back to Canada? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes. I do not think we can undertake to provide medical services 
for all of our posts. By and large we have small units everywhere. In Ghana, for instance, 
when our military training team went there in 1960, it included two medical officers. 
From our point of view this was very satisfactory and it also permitted our people from 
Lagos to come to Accra for medical consultation. We normally have to rely on the 
available medical resources of the country. 


Mr. Foy: I was wondering if there are very many fatalities because of this lack? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I would have thought not. I think it is probably true to say that 
service in the tropical countries has had a debilitating effect on a few of us, but I do not 
think I could go any further than that. I just do not know. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I noticed in regard to diplomatic missions that we 
have them in various countries and not in others. Taking Africa, for example, I cannot 
see any diplomatic missions in north Africa, in Morocco, Tunisia, Libya or Algeria. 
I understand that we have a diplomatic mission in Switzerland which may be assigned 
some responsibilities in these countries. On the other hand, I notice we have one in 
Cameroun and Senegal. This raises the question in my mind of how on earth do we 
select where we send diplomatic missions. I would have thought that North Africa, 
formerly French dependencies, countries which have quite an interesting future and 
who speak French, would have a great deal in common and would be natural places 
for us to establish diplomatic missions. Can you enlighten me on this subject? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. Brewin, we will be opening, as I mentioned earlier — 
Mr. BREwIN: I am sorry, I was not here at the beginning. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We will be opening in Tunis in the fall. In terms of Dakar, we have 
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had an aid program in operation in that area, and I think this was a consideration in the 
determination because it is relatively easy to handle aid programs in Mali, Guinea and 
Mauritania from Dakar. I think the approach has been regional in terms of North Africa. 
I have mentioned the opening in Tunis. At the present time we have dual accreditation 
in Morocco from Madrid and our ambassador, or one of the officers from the mission, 
visits Morocco, we hope, at least as frequently as three times a year. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Would you add Southern Rhodesia to your list? It is just as 
important as Senegal. 


Mr. MAcDONALD: When it becomes a legal sovereign state, perhaps we might 
consider that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that all, Mr. Brewin? 


Mr. BREWIN: Yes, I think so. I am sorry that I could not be here at the opening and 
I did not know you had referred to Tunis. I am glad to hear about it. 


Mr. McInTosu: I have another supplementary question. Mr. Williams, with regard 
to the method of application for any position within your service, does it have to go 
through the Civil Service Commission, or does the applicant write direct to the Civil 
Service Commission and ask for — 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We are quite happy if people will write to our Personnel Operations 
Division, if anybody is interested. 


Mr. McInTosH: In view of a request which I received yesterday, do you recruit 
any nurses or medical technicians? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: No, we do not, but on the other hand, the external aid office, Mr. 
McIntosh, may be interested. 


Mr. McINTosH: Would you mind telling me whom I should contact? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, I would suggest she direct her correspondence to Mr. P. N. 
Towe of the External Aid Office. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Chairman, we are prepared to pass all the items here except 
1 if you are prepared to do it. May I ask just one other question. On which item do we 
ask questions concerning passports? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Under vote 1. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 1 shall stand. But if you do have questions to ask Mr. Williams 
on item 1, now is the time to ask them. Shall item 1 stand? 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Items 5, 10 and 15 carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, all the items under administration, except item 1, have 
been adopted. The meeting is adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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The Standing Committee on External Affairs has the honour to present its 


SECOND REPORT 


In accordance with its Order of Reference of March 22, 1966, your 
Committee has considered and approved the items listed in the Main Estimates 
for 1966-67 relating to the Department of External Affairs. 


Your Committee wishes to give further study to Rhodesia, Viet Nam, 
NATO, Canada-West Indies relationships, and other subjects coming under 
Item 1 of the Estimates, and requests that the Committee be given authority 
herewith to meet to discuss these from time to time and report thereon. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues No. 
1 to No. 7) is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JEAN-EUDES DUBE, 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 16, 1966. 
(10) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day, the 
_ Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Wadds and Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Asselin 
(Charlevoix), Brewin, Churchill, Dubé, Faulkner, Forest, Harkness, Hymmen, 
Klein, Johnston, Laprise, Lind, Macquarrie, Nesbitt, Pilon, Regimbal, Stanbury, 
Walker (21). 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs; From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. M. Cadieux, 
Under-Secretary; Mr. R. E. Collins, Assistant Under-Secretary. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs for the fiscal year 1966-67. 


The Minister was questioned and Item 1 was carried. 
The Chairman called Item L20: 


Additional advance to the Working Capital Fund of the World Health 
Organization, $29,400 


Item L20 was carried. 


The Chairman thanked the Minister for the help and cooperation he had 
extended to the Committee, and the Minister withdrew. 


The Committee than sat in camera to consider its report to the House. 


The Chairman stated that the Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure 
had met June 15, 1966 and agreed as follows: 
(a) To recommend that the Estimates be reported back to the House 
without delay; 
(b) That a draft Report to the House be submitted to the Committee for 
consideration; 
(c) To recommend to the Committee the desirability of visiting New 
York in October 1966 so that the Committee may observe the 
activities and study the organization of the United Nations. 


Copies of the draft report were distributed to the members and after 
certain amendments were made, the report as amended was unanimously 
approved. (See Second Report to the House page 274). 


Ordered,—That the Chairman report the Estimates to the House. 
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The Committee referred to the Sub-Committee for further consideration 
the proposed visit to the United Nations. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, June 16, 1966. 


e (11.03 am.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Gentlemen, I see a quorum. We are this 
morning resuming consideration of the estimates of the Department of External 
Affairs. As you will recall we have passed all items except Item No. 1 and a 
minor item, Item L20. 


The Committee had agreed to hear the Minister before carrying Item No. 1. 
The Minister is here with us this morning. I do not know if the Minister will 
want to proceed with a statement, but in any event, he is ready and available to 
answer your questions. 


Mr. Nessitt: Mr. Chairman, there are several questions I would like to put 
to the Minister. I think I might save the time of the Committee, as I know other 
members will have no doubt for matters that have arisen in the last few weeks. 
I think it might be a good idea if I placed the questions to the Minister and then 
he could answer them if he cares to either now or later on in the meeting. 

The first question I would like to know, and it seems to be a matter of 
considerable interest this morning, is it a fact that the government is arrang- 
ing—or attempting to arrange—a Commonwealth conference concerning the 
Rhodesian problem, here in Ottawa. There have been press and radio reports 
during the last few hours to this effect and it is our understanding that the 
Canadian High Commissioner to Great Britain is also in town. I was wondering 
if the Minister either could confirm these stories or perhaps elaborate to some 
degree. 

The second thing I would like to put to the Minister is this: From time to 
time—and it is a different subject altogether, but it has not been discussed in 
this Committee—the Prime Minister and the Minister, and other members of the 
government, have been tossing out suggestions that Canada is intending to join 
the Organization of American States. This has been of rather considerable 
interest to Canada for many years and of varying viewpoints. I was wondering 
if the Minister could enlighten us on this subject; could he give us some idea of 
what the government’s intention is, if any. That is the second question I would 
like to put to the Minister. 

The third thing I would like to make some inquiries about is: Is the 
Minister—I realize, of course, that it is not always possible to disclose at this 
point plans that are being made, perhaps, for the next general assembly of the 
United Nations—in a position to indicate what projects Canada might be 
preparing for the next meeting of the General Assembly and, within these 
projects, what is included and whether Canada would make a determined effort 
to try and get a committee formed to try to reform or review the constitution of 
the United Nations itself. I have no illusions as to how difficult a problem this 
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would be but it would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that this has to be started 
some time because of the great increase in membership in the United Nations of 
countries that are not viable and where no effort is being made to have 
representation by population. The newest member of the United Nations—the 
Maldive Islands—is a fine little country and has a population of about 60,000 and 
it is my understanding that even a smaller nation is attempting to obtain entry 
into the United Nations. 


In view of the fact that it is one country, one vote, it would seem to me 
that the United Nations in the public’s mind is at times made to appear 
ridiculous in instances such as this. The Soviet Union and the United States 
have one vote despite their position on the Security Council and countries such 
as the Maldive Islands also have one vote. There is no possible comparison in 
population, resources, or anything else. I think sooner or later that some kind of 
committee must be set up to decide what kind of a United Nations we want in 
the future, whether we want a supranational body—an organization heading in 
that direction—or the type of body that was originally envisaged and has been 
very well defined by the present Prime Minister as a negotiating forum. We 
have to decide what kind of a United Nations we want. It would seem to me 
that in view of Canada’s very active role in United Nations affairs with various 
governments over the years that Canada would be the country to promote the 
setting up of a committee for the purpose of attempting to review the 
constitution. It will not be done in a minute, everybody knows that; but it 
is something that has to be started sooner or later. 

Now, there are two other items that I would like to raise with the Minister. 
One is the question of famine conditions in India. I know very well that Canada 
is making a healthy contribution to relieve the famine conditions in India. There 
have been stories recently in the press and elsewhere that famine conditions in 
that country have become somewhat less. I hope that is the truth, but I would 
be very obliged if the Minister could inform the Committee of the present 
forecast of famine conditions in India. 

If conditions have not materially improved I would very much hope that 
the government would give consideration to additional aid to the people of 
India. India is a very important country in Asia and in the world. It is a good 
friend of Canada, and there seems to be little doubt that economic and other 
conditions in India are not too promising at the moment, and anything that 
Canada can do to help India at this time, I think, should be done. It has been 
suggested by some members that perhaps our external aid programs are 
perhaps a little too diluted and it might be better at this time to concentrate our 
aid—in fact, additional aid—to help India out of her present difficulties. 

There is great public interest in this matter as I am sure the Minister 
knows. As a matter of fact, I would like to mention at this time a group of high 
school students—I know the Minister is familiar with this—in the town of 
Oakville, Ontario, that have promoted a campaign all over Canada for addi- 
tional food and support for India at this time. The Minister might be interested 
to know that I have received thousands of names on a petition requesting the 
government to grant further additional aid to India. I understand this is the 
case all over Canada. There is great public interest and great public sympathy 
in this project. I do not want to burden the Minister, but perhaps he could see 
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from what I have in my hand, if he would take a look, there are many 
thousands of names signed. They are not students at all—only a small number of 
them are students—most of them are adults who have taken a very active 
interest. We have a considerable surplus of wheat I understand and if this could 
be useful to India I think, that now that the dock strike has cleared up that 
perhaps we should make some efforts to see that it gets there. 

The last thing I would like to mention to the Minister at this time is this 
pamphlet. I did not bring this up the other day when the assistant undersec- 
retaries were here because this would seem to be more of a policy matter than 
an administrative one. I refer to the pamphlet—a very good pamphlet—called 
“External Affairs’ which is sent out by the department on a monthly basis—I 
believe seven months a year or whatever it is—it is very well made up, a very 
good pamphlet. But, more and more it is becoming to have the appearance of a 
political propaganda pamphlet. You see nothing in this pamphlet but statements 
by the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for External Affairs on what 
Canadian foreign policy is. In many cases the various political parties in 
Parliament do agree with the government, but in some cases they do not. It 
would seem to me if this is supposed to be an informative pamphlet, as I 
presume it is, that the people of Canada should be informed of what the views 
on various matters of other groups than the government group are. For 
instance, it is my understanding that the position of the New Democratic Party 
is somewhat different from that of the government on the question of Viet Nam, 
and the view of the Conservative Party is perhaps a little different from that of 
the government on the matter of Rhodesia. 

I would suggest to the Minister that statements by the leaders of other 
political parties, when viewpoints differ on foreign policies, might be given 
some prominence in this pamphlet so that the Canadian people themselves can 
find out what the policy of the various political parties is on various matters. 
For a long time it has had nothing but the policy of the government, and while 
this is, of course, most important, and should be given first place, nevertheless 
the views of other political parties should likewise be put out in this pamphlet. 
Those are the matters that I have to raise immediately with the Minister and I 
would hope that perhaps he might be able to give us some enlightenment on 
some of these matters. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to answer now, Mr. Martin? 


Hon. PAUL MartTIN (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chairman, 

_ may I first of all call to your attention the fact that there are a number of 
Carnegie scholars here who are visiting Canada at this time. I had the pleasure 
of being with them last night. They have been here since Saturday. They have 
been studying together in the United States under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation for a number of months and they will soon be going to Europe. 
They are all foreign service officers in a number of countries. I would mention 
_ the countries here, but for fear I might leave out one or two and I would not 
want to make that mistake. But, I am sure that I can say on behalf of all of us 
that we are very happy and honoured to have these foreign service officers here 
from so many countries, Commonwealth countries, countries in the Middle East, 
countries in Asia, countries in the Caribbean. 
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With regard to Mr. Nesbitt’s last question, I will certainly take note of what 
he said. I have endeavoured, so far as it is possible to do so, to be as 
non-partisan as possible in the discharge of my responsibilities in this post, and 
if there is anything that could be done through the bulletin to that effect I 
would certainly want to do.so. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Martin, I was not sure that you were going to deal 
with that point, but the same thing applies to the annual report. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I will be very glad to look at that. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have been very co-operative with the Minister, as he 
realizes, but I notice that in the last two annual reports there has been a sharp 
divergence from the annual reports of years past. Where the Minister’s name 
used to be mentioned once, now it is mentioned not fewer than 30 times in the 
1964 report and 26 times in 1965. 


® (11.16 am.) 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, as my friend says, he always wants to be 
co-operative. I would be very glad to see whether there has been any 
change in the format. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Well, I have examined 16 annual reports and there has been 
a distinct change. I would just draw it to his attention. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, if there has it could certainly be corrected, 
bearing in mind my hon. friend’s objective interest in these matters. 


Now, with regard to famine condition in India, I share Mr. Nesbitt’s 
concern. We are providing $71 million this year in food and aid to India. This 
represents, I think, proportionate to the G.N.P. as large a contribution as has 
been made by any country toward the very serious situation that exists in India. 
I can assure Mr. Nesbitt that the matter is being reviewed in the light of the 
continuing need. 


During the calendar year 1965, Canada shipped 235,113 tons of wheat to 
India. During this calendar year we plan to ship, one million tons. 


Mr. NESBITT: Could the Minister tell us whether there has been any change 
in the forecast of the conditions here? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): No; there has been no change since I made 
this announcement in the House. We have joined with other donor countries 
and, particularly, the United States, in seeking to impress on donor countries 
that have not yet increased their volume of assistance to do so. It may be that 
the most effective way of doing this would be through a consortium. We would 
be very anxious to do all that we can to encourage other countries. 


With regard to the Commonwealth Conference, the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference, it now would appear that there is a consensus that this might take 
place in September, and while there has been no decision, I would presume that 
more likely than not, the conference would be in London. As the conference 
may have to do mainly with Rhodesian matters there was a suggestion that it 
might take place in New Delhi this summer, but there does not seem to be 
commanding support for this idea, and the best information that I have now 
would be that it would be some time in September, and likely in London. 
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Mr. Nesbitt asked questions about Canada and the O.A.S. I have nothing 
further to add to this matter other than what I said when the Committee met 
last year. What I said last year I would repeat and stand by. There is no doubt 
that Latin America continues to be a region of great importance to Canada. We 
are on the same hemisphere. This is the most rapidly growing area in terms of 
population in the world. Latin America will have an estimated 600 million 
people at the end of the century. This has political and economic implications 
that we should consider. In 1965 we exported some $315 million worth of 
products to Latin America. This is slightly down from the 1964 total of $328 
million, but it is in line with the general pattern of increasing these exports. 


To illustrate the growth, I would point out that the value of our exports to 
Latin America in 1955 was $172 million; in 1958, $194 million; in 1962, $237 
million, and as I indicated a few moments ago, last year, $316 million. But our 
interests are not only commercial. One of the greatest evidences of Canadian 
interest and concern is the number of Canadian missionaries serving in Latin 
America. There are close to 2,000 missionaries; including 1,750 Roman Catholic 
missionaries working in Latin America. These latter include parish priests, men 
and women in the teaching orders, nursing sisters and social workers. I do not 
have the statistics of the Canadian Protestant churches, but they are growing. 
For instance, the Baptist church has many representatives in Latin America, 
particularly in Bolivia. They have many hospitals and schools. This interest on 
the part of the churches in Canada—particularly the Christian denominations 
—reflects an increasing interest on the part of Canada in Latin America. 


We belong to five of the subsidiary bodies of the Organization of American 
States. My own personal view on this subject is well known, and it continues to 
be my view. The general Canadian opinion, however, does not seem to support 
the view that we should immediately join the Organization of American States, 
and I gather that this seems to be the opinion of the main political parties. What 
is important is not so much the institutionalization of Canadian interest as much 
as an awareness of what the Organization of American States and what Latin 
America means to this country. There was some objection registered years ago 
on the part of countries like the United States and Great Britain with regard to 
Canadian participation. It is a matter of historical interest that in 1941, or 
thereabouts, the Canadian government of that day was prepared to join the 
Organization of American States. This was the government of Mackenzie King, 
but Mr. Hull, the United States Secretary of State, and Mr. Roosevelt, were as I 
recall it, opposed to Canadian membership at that time. While it would have 
been open to Canada to act on its own, undoubtedly the fact that the likelihood 
of an American veto was indicated influenced the decision not to join. It was 
also the view of Her Majesty’s government in the United Kingdom of the day 
that that would not have been a propitious moment for Canada to join the 
Organization of American States. 

However, the situation as far as the present Canadian government is 
concerned continues to be as it has been. 

We are having a conference with the Commonwealth Caribbean countries 
in early July. Two of these countries, Trinidad and Tobago and Jamaica, have 
been giving consideration to this matter. We have had some discussions with 
them; these discussions are continuing, and they will be the subject matter of 
some discussion when we meet with them in the month of July at this 
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conference. We are not the only country, of course, that has been following 
closely developments in the O.A.S. We have noted the actions taken at the 
recent Rio conference. We had an observer there. There was a slight modifica- 
tion made in the qualifications for membership. 


We, ourselves, are going to provide the site for the 8th American regional 
conference of the International Labour Organization when it meets in Sep- 
tember this year. Next year there will be a meeting in Canada of the governors 
of the central banks of the American continent. This continues to be the pattern, 
a growing interest and participation by Canada in Latin American institutions. 
Last year we embarked for the first time on the field of external aid for Latin 
America when we made available soft loans. Thus far we have, out of the 
available amount, provided soft loans in the amount of $20 million. Projects 
are coming forward; these are processed through the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, which connection, of coure, is in itself an indication of growing 
Canadian interest in the problems of Latin America. 


Mr. Nespitt: In Latin America, Mr. Martin, are we not able to find any 
other projects except the ones we have in Chile, and so on? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We are examining them. The projects have to be 
examined. They must come to us first from the Inter-American Bank. 


With regard to the General Assembly— 


Mr. MacquarriE: Mr. Chairman, before the Minister leaves the Latin 
America area I wonder if I could ask a question or two. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Perhaps it would be easier to let Mr. Nesbitt 
finish his questioning. Mr. Brewin has also expressed the intention to ask 
questions. You would be next, Mr. Macquarrie. I believe it would be easier if we 
permit one member to finish his questioning first before we proceed to 
somebody else. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order; there will have to be 
some allocation of time with regard to questions, and also with regard to 
answers. There are quite a number of things we might discuss this morning and 
I think we should not; within the discretion of the Chairman, I think there 
should be some limitation on some of these things. I think we have gone almost 
long enough on this one topic. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have not finished yet. I am governed, of course 
by the questions Mr. Nesbitt asked. Mr. Nesbitt asked me eight questions; I can 
refuse or not deal with them just as you wish. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Short answers! 


Mr. MacquarRiE: Mr.Chairman, I do not care how long the answers are . I 
am inured to answers of various lengths, but I would reserve the right to 
inquire from the Minister on the area of Latin America before he departs from 
this either today or the next day. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I have no objection if you want to do it 
right now, Mr. Macquarrie. 


Mr. MAcquaRRIE: No, I do not want to interfere with the routine. 
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Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Well, on the prospects for the next General 
Assembly; we have recently had meetings in Ottawa with members of the 
United States delegation under the leadership of Mr. Goldberg, and with the 
British delegation under the leadership of Mrs. White, one of the Ministers of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and Lord Caradon, the British Ambassador to the 
United Nations. We have discussed with them some plans that they have, and 
we have been discussing with them some plans that we have. Ours centre 
essentially in the area of peacekeeping, on the matter of the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, on the China problem; on some of the economic and social programs 
in the United Nations and on the problem of Southwest Africa, in connection 
with which there will be a judgment of the International Court of Justice we 
anticipate at the end of July, together with some other problems in the African 
region, particularly Rhodesia. I think I have covered most of them now. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I would like, as Mr. Nesbitt did preface my 
question which is rather a general one by a brief statement. I want to direct my 
question to the situation in Europe. I know the Minister has just returned from 
the NATO council meetings in Brussels, and made a statement to us. Might I 
also preface my remarks by saying that I would like to congratulate the Minis- 
ter on the part he apparently played in Brussels, and also take note of the State- 
ment made by the Prime Minister at Springfield, I think it was, the other day, in 
which it seemed to me that our spokesmen were taking a refreshing independent 
line which I had not noticed before particularly. After having prefaced the 
remarks that way I have a couple of articles here that I want to call the 
Minister’s attention to and ask for his comment on them because they both deal 
with the subject of future developments in NATO and in Europe. First there is 
an article by Walter Lippmann which was published in the Ottawa Journal, I 
think, on May 31. I just want to read a brief excerpt from it, and then from 
another article. Mr. Lippmann’s article reads as follows: 

The central purpose with the Gaullist enterprise is to make an 
opening to the east and to bring about a relief of tension, and increase 
the economic and cultural intercourse and an end to the cold war between 
the Soviet and western Europe— 

—But General de Gaulle is going in the direction in which the 
Europeans want to go, and which they believe is the way to peace in 
Europe, to expanding trade and prosperity, and to the elimination of the 
most dangerous situaiton in Europe—the partition of Germany. 


And then he goes on to make a comment about U.S. officials; although agreeing 
with this in theory, not identifying themselves with this European feeling that 
the time has come to bring the postwar era to an end. 

Now, that is one quotation that I wanted to call to the Minister’s attention, 
and another one is from an article by Professor McWhinney in the Globe and 
Mail, page 7, on June 6, under the heading of “NATO And the Warsaw Pact,” 

with a subheading, “Has the time arrived for a new security system?” Professor 
McWhinney, after reviewing these chains of circumstances, what he calls the 
crisis within NATO, says this: 
The wise approach seems to be to re-examine the original basis of 
NATO and the extent to which, if at all, it corresponds to present day 
European political realities. 
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My feeling is that the Soviet proposal for a non-aggression pact 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries should be accepted. 
The west should, however, make clear to the Soviet Union that any such 
NATO-Warsaw Pact accord should not be designed to hold the political 
status quo as it exists in Europe, but it should be accompanied by the 
formation of a joint European regional security council composed of 
representatives of both organizations, and charged with the responsibility 
of exploring methods for securing the ultimate liquidation or dissolution 
of both organizations. 


Now, I brought these two quotations to the attention of the Minister 
because there was one feature of his report to the House that he made the other 
day that I found, as I think I said at the time, less than satisfactory. That was 
the statement at the NATO council meeting. There was general agreement, I 
think he said, in respect of the easing of east-west tensions and an agreement 
that this might be dealt with on a bilateral basis. I want to put this question to 
the Minister: If forgetting for a moment the position of the American govern- 
ment, although it is naturally all important, what is the Canadian government’s 
attitude towards the necessity of dealing with the problems mentioned in the 
articles, the possiblity of a non-aggression pact, the. recognition of the need to 
deal with the whole problem of the security of Europe in a different manner 
from the past. There seems a great opportunity now, as suggested by these 
articles, and I wonder whether Canada is taking initiative in these respects and 
identifying itself with what appears to be the strong European tendency to try 
to liquidate the cold war and base the security of Europe and hence of the 
world on a different approach to a straight NATO-Warsaw Pact confrontation. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am familiar with Professor McWhinney’s 
article. I cannot recall that I have read Mr. Lippmann’s, but I likely have because 
I follow what he writés with interest. I think we are entering a new chapter in 
the international community in so far as east-west relations are concerned. 
Since Cuba there has been noticeable improvement in the relations between 
east and west, notwithstanding the fact that none of the major political 
problems, notably that of divided Germany have been resolved. There is a new 
revival of interest, and this is mutual, between east and west countries. Canada, 
of course, strongly shares the view that we must extend the détente, not only 
with the Soviet Union, but with the eastern European countries. The latter as 
well as the Soviet Union, give increasing evidence that they share this disposi- 
tion. 


I did not say in the House that the Canadian interest in this question would 
be pursued only bilaterally. What I did say was that we believed that the most — 
effective way of pursuing an improvement in east-west relations was bilateral- 
ly, but that did not mean that our bilateral conduct as a member of NATO 
should not in turn be influenced by a disposition on the part of the NATO 
countries among themselves to take measures and agree on postures that would 
lead to an improvement in east-west relations. It is significant that in the 
communique of the last ministerial meeting we observed together, that is the 15 
countries agreed and I quote: “the international situation the ministers dis- 
cussed the relations of their countries with the Soviet Union and the eastern 
European countries.” We also directed the permanent representatives to contin- 
ue to examine closely the prospects for healthy development of east-west 
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relations and to prepare a full report on these questions for meetings to be 
attended as far as practicable by the foreign ministers of the various countries. 
This report, which would deal with all possible initiatives in this field, would 
cover inter alia problems connected with European security and German 
reunification. 


fe) ( 10:81 tara) 


The President of France will shortly be going to Moscow. We did receive in 
the NATO council a general indication of the nature of that important visit. We 
were also reminded that this visit was similar to those which have been 
undertaken at one time or another by other heads of government and foreign 
ministers, such as the present British Prime Minister, Mr. Spaak, and the 
British Foreign Secretary. In line with this trend I hope to go to the Soviet 
Union this year and take advantage of an invitation that has been extended by 
Mr. Gromyko—possibly in November. 


On the question of a non-agression pact, we do not really need one. We 
have a non-agression pact now in the Charter of the United Nations. We do not 
need more covenants but a strong disposition to live up to commitments already 
made. However, if the problem posed by East Germany can be overcome, and 
subject to the agreement of our NATO partners, we would have no objection, 
in principle, to such an arrangement. I think all members in the NATO alliance, 
including France, subscribe to the view that everything must be done to 
promote an improvement of east-west relations. 


Finally, I would simply say we are having visits ourselves to Canada this 
year by important personalities from the eastern European countries. We had a 
delegation from Czechoslovakia here yesterday and the day before. Members 
from our Parliament, as you know, Mr. Brewin, have gone to the Soviet Union 
and to Czechoslovakia. These contacts are all part of the process of getting to 
know one another better; and this is the direction towards which we are 
certainly directing our efforts. 


Mr. BREWIN: Just one further question, Mr. Chairman; Someone called to 


- my attention—I do not know whether this is accurate or not—that Mr. Averill 


Harriman was in Ottawa. Is this an official visit? Does he represent the 
President and will the opportunity be taken to discuss with him the possiblity 
of moves towards negotiations in Viet Nam? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Harriman was here for a few hours 


‘yesterday afternoon. He saw the Prime Minister and me, and later some of my 


officials. We naturally discussed the question of Viet Nam, but that was not the 
primary purpose of the visit. We discussed primarily some matters that have to 
do with our NATO problem in the context of East-West relations. 


Mr. BREWIN: Was any comment made—perhaps it is not suitable to tell us 


~ about them—about the Prime Minister’s speech at Springfield. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Not to me. I would assume that if there were any 
comments they would be comments that would recognize the mature approach 
the Prime Minister takes on these matters. 


Mr. MAcQuaARRIE: I would like, Mr. Chairman, to revert to the subject of 
Latin America. I was impressed with the opening and informative aspect of the 
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Minister’s remarks on the importance of this area. I may say that personally I 
was disheartened when he came to the conclusion—I hope I am wrong in 
believing— 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): You are never wrong, Mr. Macquarrie. 


Mr. MacquarRigE: Thank you, Mr. Martin. I hope I am wrong in believing 
that he has given up his struggle to convince his cabinet colleagues that the 
course which he recommended, namely, membership in the O.A.S. was a good 
and proper course for our country to pursue. This is an old question, member- 
ship in the O.A.S. I did an M.A. thesis on this nearly 20 years ago, and I see that 
so far as I can tell the arguments are the same today as they were then. There 
has not been substantial movement on the governmental level. 

Now, I have two or three questions that concern me. The Minister referred 
to 1941 and the attitude of the United States and the United Kingdom. Surely, 
there is no question today that the government of all members in the O.A.S. 
would, far from opposing our membership, in fact, welcome it. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I would think that was the case as far as Canada 
is concerned. 


Mr. MacquarrRiE: So the deterrent is from within. 

I wonder where the Minister is able to read public opinion so strongly 
against our membership. I have been watching this for a long time and it strikes 
me there is certainly no ground swell of opinion for membership. There are 
small groups in our country opposed, small groups rather strongly in favour, 
and in between, a fairly large area of not very strong interest. Now, I have been 
watching the political platforms of various national parties and I think I am 
right in saying that up to the present time the only ones which have mentioned 
the subject at all have come out in favour of membership. And from such odd 
resolutions which one sees from gatherings of people interested in foreign 
affairs one would get a slight balance in favour of membership. I wonder if the 
Minister could tell us if he has some pipe line to a clearer expression of public 
opinion that indicates that this would be the kind of move which the Canadian 
people could not swallow, to use the vernacular. I would predict that— 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): This, of course, in itself should not be a reason 
one way or another for government policy. 


Mr. MaquarriE: I would not have mentioned it if you had not. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): No, I know. I do not think I can add any more. 
My own views are similar to yours, they are well known. There is no sense 
hiding these, but I do not believe, however, that membership in the O.A.S. is 
the essential fact, in our attitude towards Latin America. I think it is a relevant 
fact, but I do not think the vital fact. The vital fact is that we are showing a 
very great interest now in Latin America. I must say, that my predecessor, Mr. 
Green, took some initiatives in this field in the expansion of the Canadian 
diplomatic service in Latin America. I think that was very heartening. I have 
already publicly in the House expressed my appreciation of what he did in this 
regard, and, we, ourselves, have extended our representation to cover all 
countries. We continue to participate increasingly in the subsidiary bodies of the 
organization. I think we have to bring home to ourselves and to our people how 
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important Latin America really is to the one country in the hemisphere that 
does not share fully in its institutional arrangements. 


Mr. Macquarie: Is the Minister of the impression that this continuing flow 
of progress, membership in subsidiary bodies—and I do not know that we have 
taken a role in many more than, for instance, we were involved in three or four 
years ago. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): In three more, including the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 


Mr. MAcQuARRIE: But has this moved us appreciably closer to the vital 
question of whether or not we accept our real responsibility as some of us see it 
as a member of this very important hemisphere body. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I do not think it moves us necessarily closer to 
membership in the O.A.S. as such, but it certainly does extend our relations 
with Latin America. 

Mr. MACQUARRIE: Do you believe now that we can reveal and indicate our 
interest in Latin America in a meaningful way, as you have suggested, without 
membership? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes; I think so. I do not think that membership 
in the O.A.S. is so all-embracing that if we do not join it becomes a calamity. 
Mr. MacquarRRIE: Do you think it is less important than you used to think 

it was? 

Mr. MArTIN (Essex East): Oh, no, I think it is very important, personally. 
But I do not think it is conclusive in itself. It would be a further demonstration 
of our interest in their affairs, but it is not a necessary decision for us to take 
immediately. It is necessary for us to take an interest in the hemisphere. We are 
dealing with subsidiary bodies because it is necessary for us to take advantage 
of trade possibilities and to afford Latin American countries likewise the 
opportunity of enjoying trade advantages with Canada. It is important politically 
in our effort to establish peace through collective action that we should show 
continuing interest in Latin America as we do in other regions of the world. 

Now, this question that interests you particularly, Mr. Macquarrie, is very 
closely tied in with the position of the Commonwealth countries in the 
Caribbean, particularly Trinidad and Tobago and Jamaica. 

Mr. MAcquaARRIE: If they join, as is likely? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I cannot say that I would use the word “likely” 
myself, but undoubtedly their participation in the O.A.S. would cause us to give 
accelerated interest to the matter. 

Mr. MAcquarrIiE: In that question of joining? There is still a ray of hope, I 
so believe. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any more questions? 


Mrs. Wapps: A supplementary to Mr. Macquarrie’s interests. Does the 
Minister know if there is increasing general travel between Canada and Latin 
America, I mean the more southerly parts of Latin America, as indicative of the 


general interest? 
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Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes; there is. I do not have the statistics here but 
I was just looking at them the other day. You would be interested in knowing 
by the way, that yesterday the new ambassador for Brazil presented her 
credentials. The new ambassador will be the first woman ambassador to be.a 
member of the Canadian diplomatic corps in Ottawa. I believe that I should say 
this in answer to a question put by you. 


Mr. NeEssBiTT: Are there any plans for any particular arrangements or 
special arrangements that the Minister might care to comment, on concerning 
our relations with Mexico? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Well, as you know, our relations with Mexico are 
very close. We share many common views. I would hope that it would be 
possible for visits to take place shortly between the head of the Canadian 
government and the President of Mexico. There have been invitations for visits 
given by both countries and I hope that these will take place. I, myself, met and 
conferred with the foreign minister of Mexico at the United Nations last fall 
and we took advantage recently of a request made by the Mexican government 
for information about our International Joint Commission. In that connection I 
asked Mr. Arnold Heeney last winter to go to Mexico where he met with the 
foreign minister who was a former colleague of his when the foreign minister 
was ambassador for Mexico in Washington. 


Mr. NeEsspittT: Mr. Martin, while this comes more particularly under the 
Speaker of the House perhaps than it comes under your department, there has 
been talk from time to time about building a parliamentary exchange with 
Mexico and I was wondering if you are in a position to make any observations 
in this regard. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, I think that anything that will encourage 
the continuous growing friendship between Mexico and Canada is desirable. 


Mr. NEssBitTT: Including that? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, I would not want to comment. That is not 
my particular sphere of responsibility. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: Mr. Martin, I would like to raise a question that I have 
raised before and it has been given fresh impetus by the report in the last two 
days of the shift in personnel as far as our ambassadors to various countries are 
concerned. This is the question of the divided responsibility of the ambassador 
to Japan who also functions as the new ambassador to Korea as well. This 
concerns me because on checking the list of embassy officials I find it seems that 
there is no other country—not a major country—that is as important to us as 
Japan is that is placed in the position of sharing an ambassador with another 
country. Also, as I understand it, development in South Korea is increasingly 
rapid, and thanks to various aid programs, industrialization is going ahead 
apace and I should think that country too would be growing increasingly 
important to Canada. 

Now, when I raised the question before I have always been assured that the 
agreement was entirely acceptable to both of those nations, and this may well 
be so on the surface. Also that our interests were being extremely well handled 
with the present arrangement, but this I doubt. Within the last year, or a year 
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and a half, both the premiers of the two most westerly provinces have 
made—not state visits—visits to Japan, and I do know that there has been a 
feeling in western Canada that our interests, particularly, in trade with that 
country, had been neglected; that there has been something of a vacuum, and 
that the provinces have in effect moved into a vacuum and felt it necessary to 
carry on a greater relationship with Japan than one would ordinarily expect a 
provincial government to do. 


@ (11.50 a.m.) - 


The government, I know, on many occasions has referred to interest 
in the Pacific rim. The Minister of Finance speaking in my own constituency a 
month or so ago took great pains to stress the importance of our trade with that 
country. But, it seems to me that the present relationship that we have, and the 
divided responsibilities of the ambassador there, leave some doubt in the minds 
of people in the western provinces of the actual concern of this government for 
our Pacific rim relations. 


Will there be a change there in the near future? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I think there has been a continuing development 
on the part of successive Canadian governments in their relations with nations 
in Asia. 

On the particular question of representation in Korea, it is true that our 
ambassador resident in Tokyo is accredited to Korea, just as Korea was up until 
a few months ago represented in an accredited way in Canada by their ambassa- 
dor in Washington. Now, there is, of course, a resident ambassador here now. 

In due course, I cannot say when, we will undoubtedly have a resident 
ambassador in Korea but there are a number of priorities that we have to 
consider. We have to expand our service in Africa, and this we are doing, but I 
want to take advantage of your question to strongly support what you have said 
about the importance of Canada as a country on the Pacific. We have through 
our Commonwealth interest, of course, had a long connection with the Com- 
monwealth countries in Asia, India, Pakistan and Ceylon, and the countries in 
Australasia, Australia and New Zealand, and our long participation in the 
International Control Commission in the three Indo China countries, has given 
us an association with Viet Nam—north and south—Cambodia and Laos. 

With Japan we, of course, have very close economic relations as well as a 
close political interest. Japan is our third trading customer. We have over $500 
million worth of trade with Japan. We have a favourable balance in our trade 
relations with that country. The former government established a 
Canada-Japan ministerial technique, with the result that one year Canadian 
ministers meet with their opposite numbers in Tokyo and the next year there is 
a meeting in Canada. This year we will be welcoming in the month of 
September the foreign minister of Japan together with the minister of finance, 
the minister of industry, the minister of fisheries and one other department yet 
to be indicated. We welcome these visits. 

The fact that Japan is the only other country, other than the United States, 
with whom we have these annual ministerial confrontations is an indication of 
the importance that we attach to that important Asian power. 

24327—214 ; 
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Our interest in the affairs of the Far East will obviously grow. We have, of 
course, an office in Hong Kong. Our commercial interests in the adjacent 
countries, of course, are well known. We have missions, as well—apart from the 
Commonwealth countries—in Indonesia, and of course in Malaysia—a Common- 
wealth country. As I said a moment ago we have a post in Hong Kong and one 
in the Philippines and in Singapore. 

Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, if any other member of the Committee wants 
to ask a question I will be glad to postpone mine because I already had one. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe you are the only one. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would just like to note that you wrote me on 
this subject quite recently. I think we have exchanged correspondence. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I want to direct a question or two to the 
Minister on the subject of economic aid. I know we had Mr. Moran before the 
Committee and he gave a detailed account but there are some matters of policy 
on which I would like to direct some questions to the Minister. I would preface 
it by a quotation, which I am sure the Minister will be impressed with. It reads 
as follows: 

International development is the greatest imperative of our time. 
There is no doubt in my mind that our generation will be judged in 
history on the success or failure of our efforts in this greatest human 
adventure of all time. 


This is a quotation attributed to the Minister himself, so I preface my question 
with this in mind. 

There are two or three matters about economic aid that I am not happy 
with. One is the scope, the extent of our contribution. I know that monetary 
terms are not the only way to measure the value of aid, and I recall Mr. Moran 
pouring some criticism on the suggested one per cent gross national product as a 
target. But, nevertheless, I would like to hear from the Minister why it is 
apparent that our aid, including every form of soft loan, is not expanding at the 
same rate as our gross national product. It remains at about half of the 
standards that have been set by international bodies of various sorts, and in 
that connection I want to call his attention to the statement by Mr. Escott 
Reid—he is, I think a principal now—Principal Escott Reid— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Made in Toronto? 


Mr. BREWIN: No; this is a statement made in a United Nations Association 
publication and it says this: 

If the bank is to continue to help its poor member countries most of 
its help must in future come in the form of interest free loans in the 
International Development Association, not interest bearing loans from 
the bank proper. The bank group can only do this if its wealthier 
member governments greatly increase their contribution to I.D.A. Gov- 
ernments are now giving I.D.A. $250 million a year. I believe that I.D.A. 
could wisely use something like three times this amount. For Canada this 
would mean increasing its annual contribution to I.D.A. from $15 million 
to $45 million a year. 
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I would like to ask the Minister if consideration has been given to this 
suggestion from Mr. Escott Reid, who, as you all know, is a great expert in this 
field, and I would like to ask one further question with regard to economic aid. 

In Britain it was found advisable to set up a separate department. I refer to 
a speech from the first minister of that department, Barbara Castle, and she in a 
statement said that the department of technical co-operation was relatively 
subordinate and economic aid from Britain was diffused among half a dozen 
government departments. Then she goes on to explain why it was found 
advisable to set up a separate department for overseas development and 
responsibility for all the different activities in this field. . 

I am wondering if the time has not come for Canada to consider whether, 
in view of the great importance that the Minister attributes to economic aid, 
rather than be a subordinate agent it should not be a separate department of 
government to emphasize the importance that should be attached to this field of 
international relations. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, on this last question, my own view would 
be the same as that of the Glassco Commission. I think that because of the 
foreign policy implications, and also because of the need of servicing foreign 
aid, which is done through our diplomatic missions, our judgment is, as was the 
judgment of the previous administration who did give consideration to this, 
that at the present time this should be a responsibility exercised under the 
secretary of State for External Affairs. 

I strongly support your statement, of course, as is borne out in the 
quotation attributed to me that external aid represents a very important and 
necessary development in our time. Our foreign aid appropriations have in- 
creased two years ago they were almost doubled, and they will grow. Barbara 
Ward is the author of the suggestion that foreign aid should be in the amount of 
one per cent of gross national product. You are right in saying that among the 
countries in OECD we are certainly not among those that have approximated 
this figure. I think it is now being recognized that the UNCTAD standard is the 
one to which countries now should address themselves. This takes into account 
the position of net importers of capital such as Canada, and I think you will see 
that between now and 1970 there will be an annual increase in the amount of 
foreign aid given by Canada to the point that by 1970-71 we will approximate 
- the standard of measurement which has been established by the United Nations 
Trade and Development Conference. 

We have not only extended the amounts available which now this year 
roughly are in the neighbourhood of $300 million, but these will be increased, I 
think, next year by another $50 million. We have extended as well the areas of 
benefit. Our assistance is in the form of capital aid, in the form of commodity 
aid, and food aid, and in the form of technical and educational assistance to 
which we are paying increasing attention. We have extended our aid, bearing in 
mind the question of geographic distribution, to include countries in 
Africa—English-speaking countries as well as the Francophone countries. I am 
happy to note that there has been progress made in the agreement Canada 
made with France last December for a close liaison between Canada and that 
country in the assistance that is being given to the African Francophone 
countries. 
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There is no doubt that one of the challenging problems of our time is the 
obligation of countries like Canada to recognize that we cannot promote 
conditions of peace in the world unless we contribute to those measures that 
will increase the standard of living in most of the countries of the world whose 
standards of living are a way below those of the nations in the west. 


We find that the instrument of the O.E.C.D. is becoming a very useful way 
of making sure that there is a greater rationalization and efficiency on aid 
matters among the donor countries in the world. There is developing more and 
more the idea of using the technique of the consortium where countries in the 
donor group get together, discuss their programs in anticipation of what they 
might do in the coming year so that there will not be duplication and so that 
gaps will be filled more efficiently. We ourselves, as I have said, will be 
gradually increasing the amount of assistance that we will be providing until 
we reach close to the level envisaged by UNCTAD. 


With regard to the International Development Association, about which you 
asked a question, we have increased our annual contribution from $7.9 million 
to $15 million, in 1965, and we have pledged ourselves to maintain this level 
over the next two years. We are one of the major contributors to the 
International Development Association now. In addition, last year you will 
recall, through the soft loan program, we began to extend assistance on IDA 
terms to the hitherto neglected area of Latin America. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Chairman, I am a bit embarrassed, having been called 
out on a matter of urgency just at a very critical point in our discussion this 
morning, and the Minister knows how I dislike missing anything that he says. 


Mr. MArtTIN (Essex East): I am well aware of that. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I missed his comment with regard to a question asked by 
Mr. Brewin about a speech recently made in Springfield, Massachusetts, by the 
Prime Minister, and I would not press for a repetition of the Minister’s answer - 
unless the Committee would permit. 


I was wondering about the development in our relations with the United 
States; it seems to be a bit of change of attitude. Is it now permissible for all of 
us in Canada to take a very strong stand against American policy wherever it is 
in force throughout the world. In this particular instance, although I agree with 
the idea of an Atlantic alliance and I have been a member of the organization — 
which has been sponsoring that for years, are we now in a position where we 
may safely take an anti-American attitude with regard to the situation as 
respects France and NATO? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, I would say very strongly that it would be 
wrong for you to conclude that Canada had an anti-American attitude on any 
question. It would be obvious that two countries who are so closely connected 
geographically and otherwise, as we are with the United States, would have 
problems. We have between us more trade flowing over our borders than have 
any two countries in the world, some $12 billion worth, with a favourable 
balance of $1,300,000,000 roughly being on the side of the United States. This 
undoubtedly creates problems. You, as a former minister of the crown, would 
know that this is so, but it would be wrong to create the impression that there 
are not the closest bonds between Canada and the United States. I am sure that 
Mr. Rusk would agree that while the United States relations with other 
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countries in NATO are very close, they are not any closer than are the relations 
between Canada and the United States. This does not mean to say that we agree 
on all questions, we do not. We are an independent nation; we make our own 
policies. Our policies inevitably are influenced by our geographic propinquity to 
the United States, just as the United States in turn is influenced in her policies 
by her relations with other countries in NATO, and in other groupings to which 
the United States belongs. 


We recognize the overwhelming responsibilities of the United States as the 
most powerful nation certainly in the western world, if not in the world. We 
seek to support the United States to the fullest extent possible, and we do, and 
this is recognized. When Mr. Harriman was here yesterday, and no one could 
speak of our relations with greater knowledge because of his long and distin- 
guished association in the field of foreign affairs, he mentioned how friendly our 
relations were. He came to Ottawa on his way to another meeting yesterday, on 
short notice. We were happy to receive him along with some of his colleagues 
for general discussions. There was no formality in making the arrangements for 
our meeting, it was done on short notice, which, in itself, is a mark of the 
friendship that exists between our two countries. 

We are closely associated with the United States in our affirmation of the 
need for NATO. We have supported the United States and the other 13 
countries in NATO in our view of the need for an integrated force sructure and 
integrated command. We have, at the same ime, emphasizetd, as has France, the 
importance of the alliance, altogether apart from the integrated force structure. 
There would be no basis whatsoever for the implication in your question that 
there had been any change whatsoever in the basic attitude that Canada takes in 
her relations with the United States. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: May I ask a question at this time— 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I may say that yesterday I found in the talks I 
had at noon with Mr. Harriman that we share basically the same ideas on the 
steps that should be taken to improve east-west relations. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Is there any instance in Canadian history of a Canadian 
Prime Minister entering a foreign country and criticizing the foreign policy of 
that country? I do not recall any particular instance. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not aware—if you are referring to the 
present Prime Minister—that he has at any time indulged in the kind of 
criticism which you say. If you are referring to his speech in Springfield on 
Saturday it would be well to note what that occasion was. This was the 
meeting of the Atlantic Union. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes, I am aware of that. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, you will not mind, Mr. Churchill, if I 
impress on you the significance of that particular meeting. He was given an 
award for his long interest in the concept of the Atlantic Union. He took 
occasion in that speech to talk about long-term objectives maintaining an 
interest which he has displayed for many years. His views on this subject are of 
world wide interest. There was nothing that he said then on that occasion that 
he has not said before. His speech, of course, was not related specifically to the 
recent NATO meetings. It had to do with long-term objectives which are 
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embedded in the Canadian concept of the use that should be made of the 
alliance as a forerunner, we hope, to the expansion of the Atlantic community. 


Mr. BREWIN: May I ask the Minister a supplementary— 
Mr. CHURCHILL: “I come to bury Caesar” is the substance of your remarks. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): What you have done is to try to bury Caesar, but 
unsuccessfully. 


Mr. BREWIN: I may have misunderstood what the Prime Minister said or 
what he is reported to have said. Is the Prime Minister not identifying himself 
more or less with the point of view that has been expressed several times by the 
French government and by General de Gaulle, that there is some reason to 
doubt, under present conditions, the complete reliability of the nuclear protec- 
tion of Europe. This surely is contrary to what our American friends hafe said, 
that there is no reason whatever to doubt the continuing validity of complete 
reliance upon the nuclear protection of Europe. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That would not be my precise interpretation of 
that speech. , 


Mr. CHuRCHILL: Mr. Chairman, one other question: You will recall, Mr. 
Martin, a few weeks ago I asked you very innocently—I am surprised at the 
laughter from the Committee. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I wonder if you really think you could be 
innocent. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I asked you about the possibility of a more rapid rotation 
of our forces in Europe and you made a nice reply to that, and yet it aroused 
quite a bit of disturbance among our allies. Now, how much disturbance has been 
aroused by this much more important statement of the Prime Minister in the 
area in which you have been playing a dominant role for so long. Are you 
embarrassed by this? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have never been embarrassed by anything that 
the Prime Minister of Canada says. The disturbance to which you directed my 
attention was not over what I said but over your question. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I did not realize that internationally I was of such 
importance. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You are much more important than you think. I 
found that out at The Hague when I told you in a complimentary way what the 
chauffeur to our ambassador had to say. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In fairness to Mr. Churchill I would not want 
this remark to be misconstrued. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: It does not mean an inquiry? 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): What the chauffeur told me was a compliment. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Oh, I see, Well, encouraged by what you have said I would 
ask one final question. 

In the course of your report to the House last week you mentioned the 
question of Germany and in the communique there are three references to the 
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reunification of Germany as one of the objectives of NATO. This appears now 
to be coming more to the fore than in the past. What progress is being made by 
NATO along this line. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I do not think there is any perceptible progress. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: But it remains as one of the main objectives of NATO? 
Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): It certainly does. 


e (12.30 p.m.) 


Mr. WALKER: The Minister was good enough to refer to the work of the 
parliamentary group—Commonwealth Parliamentary and the Interparliamen- 
tary Union—and this sort of thing. There is a great interest, I think, on the part 
of ordinary members of Parliament in this whole area of external relations and 
that is why they are joining associations. Unless it was just a compliment about 
the work that they are doing, is there any role at all—and certainly it would not 
be at the highly technical level—for members of these associations, some of 
whom, have become knowledgeable about external affairs? Is there any role at 
all for them—almost at the official level—in the work of your department or is 
there some feelings that amateurs would just gum up the works if they became 
involved in a highly technical area. I see a breach here, and I see a real desire 
on the part of members of Parliament to do something. I suppose everybody 
here thinks they would make a wonderful external affairs minister. Well there 
is only room for one. But, I am wondering if there is not a greater part that 
members of these parliamentary groups might play, at international conferences, 
maybe just as observers, but part of our delegation in this whole area of 
relationships. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I think, Mr. Walker, there is a big role for 
members of Parliament in the field of international relations. After all, I 
suppose if we are looking for priorities in the kind of world in which we live 
there is no more important area where members should be given the opportuni- 
ty of participation. We cannot resolve our domestic problems unless we have 
peace in the world; unless we have satisfactory international relations. The 
Canadian-American Parliamentary committee is a good example. I think we are 
all convinced of the value of the contacts we have with Senators and members 
_of the House of Representatives in the United States. We are going to welcome 
the members of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association here in Sep- 
tember. That will be an important meeting where foreign policy questions will 
be discussed and problems that affect The Commonwealth primarily but also 
that affect the Commonwealth indirectly. All Commonwealth countries are 
members of the international community. The subsidiary meetings of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association serves a very useful forum. 

I note the part that you yourself played in the meeting that was held in 
Jamaica about a year ago, together with the visits which you made to other 
Caribbean countries. The fact that we continue to send observers to the United 
Nations I think is a very important way of giving members an opportunity of 
learning about the problems that face the United Nations. There certainly is a 
role for the individual member of Parliament through these bodies and through 
other methods that will be devised. 
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We had some discussion at the recent NATO meeting of foreign ministers 
about the desirability of making the parliamentary body of NATO even more 
effective than it has been. This is something we might note tonight when the 
NATO parliamentarians meet. They are meeting, I think, under Canadian 
auspices at six o’clock. 


I think that we might give some thought to the idea that the Prime 
Minister had in mind when he spoke in Springfield on Saturday. The Strasbourg 
arrangement is a great factor in the promotion of European unity, and it might 
be that we can envisage a similar institution with respect to the Atlantic 
concept that the Prime Minister has been talking about. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item No 1 carry? 


Mr. Nespitt: A brief question, Mr. Chairman: In the first meeting I believe 
we had after the Minister completed his remarks I asked the Minister a question 
at that time regarding at what stage the arrangements were with Poland 
concerning the settlement of property belonging to former Polish citizens who 
are now Canadian citizens. I was wondering if he had that information available. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Our discussions with Poland on the question of 
claims are continuing. 


Mr. NEesBitt: Yes; but how close is it getting to fruition? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I wish that we were closer to agreement. 


You will remember that you asked me a question on February 16, and I 
directed your attention at that time to an answer that I made in the House 
about that time when I said that repeated efforts had been made in the past by 
the Canadian government through diplomatic channels to achieve some progress 
towards a just settlement of these claims. We had discussions in Warsaw in 
1965 between Canadian officials and Polish authorities with a view to reaching a 
preliminary agreement on a satisfactory basis for claims negotiations. As a 
result an understanding was reached whereby the Polish government agreed to 
enter into negotiations toward a lump sum settlement of Canadian claims on the 
basis of the same principles that applied in settlements which Poland has 
concluded with other countreies. 

I announced on September 1, 1965, that Canadians should submit details of 
their claims against Poland to the Department of External Affairs preparatory 
to the negotiations. The original deadline of January 1, 1966, which was set for 
the submission of claims to the Department was extended to May 1 of this year 
in response to numerous requests from interested persons. I take advantage of — 
this to say that we are now cataloguing these further claims. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, before we go on with Item No. 1, am I right in © 
thinking that this will conclude our review of the estimates. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is correct. We will meet in camera to prepare our 
report to the House and we will discuss at that time the points that were raised 
yesterday at our subcommittee meeting. 


Mr. Brewin: I just wanted it to be understood, in passing Item No 1, it 
does not in any way preclude us from making a report which will provide us 
with further meetings to examine some of the matters the Minister has 
discussed with us from time to time. 
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- The CuarrMaNn: That is my understanding, Mr. Brewin. 
Mr. BREwIN: Thank you. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Mr. Chairman, just before you pass Item 1, I want to 
revert to a matter which admittedly minor but of some importance, that is, the 
annual report. 

I know that the Minister is not responsible for this but would he restrain 
some member of his staff—some official—from having reprinted in the annual 
report every reference to speeches made by the Minister whether they are at 
Windsor or Winnipeg or Ogdensburg. We have endeavoured throughout the 
years to maintain a bit of unity with regard to external affairs. All parties have 
co-operated in that way and we have slight differences of opinion here and now. 
I know that under the heading of publications it is important for students of 
external affairs to know where to get material. But, under the circumstances, if 
you are going to list all the important statements made by the Minister—and all 
of his statements are important—you would almost have to list statements made 
by other members of this Committee, other members of the House of Commons, 
because there are different points of view. If the Minister will give me an 
assurance that he will revert in the annual report to the habit of other years 
when the Minister was “seen but not heard” with the frequency that now 
applies, I would not press the matter any further. I do not object to a picture or 
two of the Minister appearing in the annual report. It livens it up, particularly 
if he is accompanied by some distinguished foreign minister. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Churchill, I will see whether or not there 
has been a change in the pattern. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Oh, I assure you there has. I have looked at 16 annual 
reports. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, if you give me the assurance I would 
accept it, subject of course to my examination. I would not want to mislead you 
in this reply. I would think that you would agree that statements made by 
whoever happens to be the Secretary of State for External Affairs represent 
government policy and it is only right that they should find their place in 
government publications. I cannot offer you any hope in that regard, but I will 
see whether or not it is as balanced as you think it ought to be. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Well under the listing of speeches by the Minister perhaps 
if his name appears once and then they place the date underneath but— 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I will try to get your name in more often. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: Oh, I do not want my name in— 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item No. 1 carry? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Carried. 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall Item L20 carry? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Carried. 
Item agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Before we meet in camera I know the Committee would 
want me to thank our distinguished witness for his kind, enlightening and 
cheerful co-operation. 


Government 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuESDAY, April 11, 1967. 
(11) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.10 a.m. this day, the 
Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Brewin, Churchill, Dubé, 
Faulkner, Forest, Harkness, Klein, Lambert, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Macquarrie, McIntosh, Nesbitt, Pelletier, Pilon, Stanbury, Thompson, Wal- 
ker—(20). 


Also present: Mr. Stafford. 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. M. Cadieux, Under- 
Secretary; Mr. R. E. Collins, Assistant Under-Secretary. 


The Chairman presented the fifth report of the Sub-Committee on Agenda 
and Procedure, which is as follows: 

The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met on Tuesday, March 
14, 1967 at 1:40 p.m. with the following members in attendance: Messrs. 
Dubé (Chairman), Brewin, Macdonald (Rosedale), and Nesbitt. 

Also present: Mr. Patterson, M. P. 

Mr. Dubé mentioned that the Report of the Department of External 
Affairs, 1965 had been referred to the Committee and read a letter from 
Mr. Allmand, M. P. respecting an on-the-spot investigation in Vietnam. 

Following discussion, the Subcommittee agreed to recommend that: 
(a) The Committee meet as soon as possible after the Easter recess. 

(b) The Secretary of State for External Affairs be invited as the first 
witness. 

(c) After the Secretary of State for External Affairs gives his evidence, 
the Committee may decide what particular topics to discuss and call 
witnesses on that basis. 


On motion of Mr. Forest, seconded by Mr. Pilon, the report was approved. 


; In accordance with its Order of Reference of February 21, 1967, the Com- 
mittee then proceeded to consideration of the Annual Report (1965) of the 
Department of External Affairs. The Chairman invited the Minister to make an 
‘introductory statement. 


The Minister made a statement on Vietnam, and was questioned. 


The questioning continuing, at 11:40 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the 
call of the Chair. 
Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


TuESDAY, April 11, 1967. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. We have a quorum which, as you know, is 
ten. We have more than ten members now. If it is agreeable to the Committee I 
will proceed with the Minutes of the Meeting of the Steering Committee. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: May I ask how many are required for a quorum? 


The CHAIRMAN: Ten; it has been reduced to ten and we have ten members 
here now. 

For report of subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of Tuesday. March 
14, 1967 see Minutes of Proceedings. 

You have heard the Fifth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure. What is your pleasure? Will someone move that the report be 
adopted? 


Mr. ForEsST: I so move. 

Mr. Piton: I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Forest and seconded by Mr. Pilon that 
the subcommittee report be adopted. 

Mr. ALLMAND: In the Minutes you mention that you read my letter but you 
did not say if any decision was taken on it. Did you make any decision? 

The CHAIRMAN: No, there was no decision made on it, Mr. Allmand. If it is 
the pleasure of the Committee we may decide that and discuss it at a future 
meeting. 

Mr. ALLMAND: Very good. 

The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour of the adoption of this report? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Our order of reference was given to us in the House on 
February 21, and it reads: 
Ordered,—That the Report of the Department of External Affairs 
tabled on January 28, 1966, be referred to the Standing Committee on 
External Affairs. 


The subcommittee suggested that the Honourable Mr. Paul Martin, the 
Minister of External Affairs, be the first witness and Mr. Martin is here this 
morning at your disposal. I believe he wishes to begin with a statement on Viet 
Nam. You may ask any and all questions on Viet Nam and then Mr. Martin will 
Beereed: to other topics. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Do I take it that what you are referring to as the report is 
that of 1965? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is correct. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I have before me the 1966 report under date of January 
3, 1967, from the Under Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Hon. Paul Martin (Secretary of State for External Affairs): At the time the 
resolution was passed in the House the last report was not available, so in order 
to get the Committee set up we used the report of 1965. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, I was just wondering, because I noticed in the section 
entitled “Defence Affairs’, paragraphs 1, 2 and the last paragraph, and the first 
sentence of the third paragraph are identical in both reports. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Outside of just updating, is there a great difference? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I wonder if you should not announce publicly that you are a 
year behind in everything? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Well, I leave that for your perspicacious observa- 
tions. 

Mr. CuHuRcHILL: I think it is a bit ridiculous having to study the report of 
1965 when we have in our possession the report of 1966 which is dated January 
3, 1967. I like to be up to date. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Everyone recognizes that you are, Mr. Churchill. 


Mr. Macponatp (Rosedale): The fact is that it was Mr. Churchill’s col- 
leagues who wanted the matter brought on and insisted on having it done before 
the 1966 report was available. Iam glad Mr. Churchill has decided to come up to 
date finally, but the fact is that at the time the motion was passed it was not 
available. Perhaps if his colleagues would agree to co-operate we could, at some 
stage, arrange to have the 1966 report also referred by the House. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: What is the purpose of having January 3, 1967, in this 
report and then telling us that it is not available? 


The CHAIRMAN: On the date the report was referred to us in the House, the 
1966 report was not available, so the motion was based on the 1965 report. 


Mr. McINTOSH: What was the date? 


The CHAIRMAN: It was February 21. If the Committee wishes we might 
request another motion but at the present time our Order of Reference concerns 
the 1965 report. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I would move that we take the report as read as an interest- 
ing document and move to 1966. We will only be one year behind then. 


Mr. Macponatp (Rosedale): Of course, we are confined to the reference of 
the House, Mr. Chairman, and I think we should abide by the rules with regard 
to reference by the House. 


Mr. NESBITT: With regard to the reference by the House, did the resolution 
concerning the report of the Department of External Affairs actually specify the 
year? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes, 1965. 
Mr. MAcDONALD (Rosedale): Is that not the date of tabling? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. It reads as follows: 
Ordered,—That the Report of the Department of External Affairs 
tabled on January 28, 1966... 


The report tabled on that date was the 1965 report. Really, I do not see that 
it makes much difference; it is just a vehicle to enable the Committee to meet. 
Mr. Martin is here at your disposal and he will begin with a statement on Viet 
Nam and you may ask him any question you wish pertaining to his statement 
and then we can go on to other topics. Agreed? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Mr. McIntTosu: As long as his statement covers the 1966 report also. 
The CHAIRMAN: I presume that Mr. Martin will be up to date as usual. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Steering 
Committee I understood had indicated that in asking me to come before you this 
morning, they wanted some statement on Viet Nam and NATO, among others, 
and I have prepared myself accordingly. 

I would like to be able to tell the Committee that the prospects in Viet Nam 
are encouraging. In some respects I might be justified in saying that they are. I 
think there is reason to feel encouraged by the progress that is being made in 
South Viet Nam towards the facts of responsible government, In the wider 
perspective of the conflict, however, I must frankly confess that neither an end to 
the fighting nor the outlines of a political solution are as yet within sight. 

This morning I would like to do three things. First, I would like to set out 
what we know of the positions of the parties as they have emerged over the past 
year or so. I would then like to explore whether there is any basis on which it 
might be possible to break cut of the present impasse. Then I would like to set 
out some of the elements which we see as forming part of an eventual accommo- 
dation in Viet Nam. 

I believe it would be useful to restate briefly some of the salient points of 
the Canadian position in relation to the Viet Nam conflict because I think there 
has been a good deal of misunderstanding about the Canadian position of the war 
in Viet Nam. 

The first point which I think needs to be made in that regard is that Canada 


has no direct national interest to assert or maintain in Southeast Asia. Nor do we 


have any formal military or other commitments there. If we have been drawn 
into that part of the world, it has been solely as citizens of the wider interna- 
tional community. What we are doing in Southeast Asia is twofold: we are there 
on a peacekeeping mission on behalf of countries which do have a direct national 
interest there; and we are also there as a contributor to the collective effort to 
meet the rising expectations of the people in that region for a better life. 

Second, there are responsibilities which we have in Viet Nam as a member 
of the International Supervisory and Control Commission. We have endeavoured 
to carry out these responsibilities with fairness and impartiality and we propose 
to continue to do so. I would be the last to deny that the course of events in Viet 
Nam has in some important respects overtaken the mandate of the Commission. 
But there is agreement among all the parties that, as the representative of the 
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Geneva powers, the Commission cannot simply wash its hands of the situation. 
There is also agreement that the Commission will have a role to play in the 
context of any final settlement and, possibly, in helping to pave the way for such 
a settlement. 

Third, apart from whatever role Canada may be able to play as a member of 
the Commission, we have tried to use our national influence in promoting the 
cause of peace in Viet Nam. We have done this on the basis of our close relations 
with the United States and the access we have to the Government of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam in Hanoi as well, of course, as the Government 
of the Republic of Viet Nam in the south. There is one thing of which I am sure 
and it is this: if our efforts are to be of any avail, they must be used within the 
limits of what the situation suggests to be realistic. They are best directed 
towards arriving at some common denominator which the parties themselves are 
prepared to accept as reasonable. We will neither bludgeon nor shame the 
parties into accepting a course of policy which they regard as being contrary to 
their national interest. And this is something which, with respect, I would com- 
ment to those in Canada who would have us follow a course different from the 
one we have been following. 


Fourth, the Canadian Government has made it clear that it is prepared to 
make its own contribution to an eventual settlement in Viet Nam. Such a 
settlement is almost bound to involve some form of international presence which 
will afford the parties involved the necessary guarantees that the terms of the 
settlement are beinig fairly and effectively carried out. If, in the light of our 
first-hand experience of the Viet Nam problem over 13 years, Canada were to be 
asked to participate in an international peacekeeping effort in Viet Nam, under 
the auspices of the Geneva powers or under those of the United Nations, if that 
were possible, would be prepared to recommend to my colleagues in the govern- 
ment that we accept such a responsibility within the limits of our capacity. We 
have also recognized for some time that, in the aftermath of any settlement, it is 
likely to be necessary for interested countries to mount a collective effort for the 
economic recovery and rehabilitation of all parts of Viet Nam and the other 
portions of the Indo-China region. I want to remind the Committee that our 
commitment to contribute to such an effort is a matter of record and that we will 
meet that commitment when the time comes. Our commitment was made at 
about the time when President Johnson made his Johns Hopkins speech about a 
year ago. 

So much for the Canadian position in relation to the conflict. 


It is now almost exactly two years since the major parties to the Viet Nam 
conflict began publicly to define their positions in regard to a settlement of the 
conflict. In the case of the United States I would date that process as having been 
initiated by the President in his address at Johns Hopkins University on April 7, 
1965 when he first announced the willingness of the United States to enter into 
unconditional discussions with the other side. Almost by coincidence, the first 
public definition of the Government of North Viet Nam was given by Prime 
Minister Pham Van Dong on the following day, April 8, 1965, in a report to the 
North Vietnamese National Assembly. The position then set forth took the form 
of the now familiar four points to which, to my  <iandblipgiee the Government of 
North Viet Nam remains committed. 
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In a sense, therefore, it may be said that a process of public negotiation has 
been in progress between these two governments over the past twenty-four 
months. I think this process has been useful and encouraging. At the same time 
we have always recognized that there were limits to this process and that, sooner 
or later, efforts would have to be made by third parties to bring the two sides 
into some form of direct contact. 


As the Committee is aware, that was the essential purpose of the two 
missions which Mr. Chester Ronning undertook on behalf of the Canadian 
Government in March and June of 1966. Put in its simplest terms, what we asked 
Mr. Ronning to explore in the course of those two visits was whether there was 
any minimal basis on which it might be possible to arrange for bilateral contact 
between representatives of the United States and the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam without commitments of any kind on either side. This seemed to us at 
the time and still seems to me to be a valid approach. The issues at stake in Viet 
Nam are such that no third party could probably presume to negotiate them on 
behalf of one side or the other. Nor, I think, would such a course be acceptable 
to the parties to the present conflict. And if that is so, the conclusion which 
necessarily follows is that the efforts of third parties are best directed towards 
enabling the parties themselves to enter into such a negotiation at the earliest 
possible moment and before the mounting lack of confidence on both sides makes 
the possibilities of peaceful accommodation in Viet Nam recede beyond reach. 


In the discussions which Mr. Ronning had with the Prime Minister and other 
senior personalities of North Viet Nam, it became apparent that as far as the 
North Vietnamese were concerned the bombing of North Viet Nam represented 
the key to any efforts which might be made to bring the two sides into direct 
informal contact. The conciusion I reached in the light of Mr. Ronning’s first visit 
to North Viet Nam in March of last year, has since been borne out in the official 
public statements of the Government of North Viet Nam. I think therefore, it 
would be useful if I were to try to say something more about the North Vietna- 
mese position on this subject as I understand it, in the light of the Ronning vis- 
its, in the light of the several visits made by two of our Commissioners and of 
other visits by personnel of the Canadian delegation on the Viet Nam Commis- 
sion. 

As the Committee is aware, the Foreign Minister of North Viet Nam, in an 
interview with the Australian journalist Wilfred Burchett in January of this 
year, explained the position of the North in these terms. He said: 


“Tf (the United States) really wants talks, it must first halt uncondi- 
tionally the bombing raids and all other acts of war against the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet Nam. It is only after the unconditional cessation of 
United States bombing and all other acts of war against the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam that there could be talks between the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam and the United States”. 


I do not want to suggest to the Committee that this is the whole position of the 
Government of North Viet Nam as regards a solution of the Viet Nam conflict. As 
far as that is concerned, the Government of North Viet Nam I freely acknowl- 
edge continues to stand by its four-point program which it regards as refiecting 
the fundamental principles and provisions of the Geneva settlement of 1954 and 
as representing the most correct political solution of the Viet Nam problem. itsis 
only in respect of finding a basis for bilateral contact between the United States 
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and North Viet Nam that the matter of the cessation of bombing has been put 
forward as a prior and unilateral condition. I do not think this was made public 
until some time after it was disclosed to the government of Canada by Mr. 
Ronning. 

The question has been raised in some quarters as to whether, if there was a 
cessation of the bombing of North Viet Nam, this would have to be permanent as 
well as unconditional. The Committee will note that in the passage I quoted from 
the interview given by the Foreign Minister of North Viet Nam only the word 
““Unconditional” appears. The same is true of a similar passage which occurs in 
President Ho Chi Minh’s reply of February 15 of this year to the President of 
the United States. I am bound to say, however, that in other passages both in 
the Foreign Minister’s interview and in President Ho Chi Minh’s message to 
President Johnson the word “definitive” is used along with the word ‘“uncondi- 
tional’ —“definitive and unconditional’, in setting out the requirements of the 
Government of North Viet Nam on this subject. Furthermore, if there was any 
lingering doubt on this score, it was removed by the North Vietnamese represen- 
tative in Paris in a conversation with reporters from the New York Times on 
February 22 of this year. In that conversation the North Vietnamese representa- 
tive is quoted as saying that any cessation of the bombing which was not clearly 
labelled as permanent and unconditional would leave the threat of bombing 
intact and would thus constitute an unacceptable interference with whatever 
talks might then be in progress between the two sides. When he was asked how a 
distinction could be made in practice between a temporary and a permanent halt 
to the bombing, the North Vietnamese representative answered that the United 
States would have to declare at the outset that the halt was both permanent and 
unconditional. 

There has also been some question as to whether Hanoi would require the 
United States to accept its four-point program before being willing to enter into 
any direct talks with them. On the basis of what Prime Minister Pham Van Dong 
told Mr. Harrison Salisbury of the New York Times at the beginning of January 
this year, I would judge that acceptance of the four points would not be 
regarded by North Viet Nam as a precondition to such talks, and indeed, 
without revealing the nature of Mr. Ronning’s conversations, it was my impres- 
sion from the date of his first visit, that this was the case. I have no doubt, 
however, that the four points must, in the eyes of the north, form the basis of 
any negotiation as far as they are concerned. 

To summarize, therefore, the North Vietnamese position is as follows, and I 
think it is important that we clearly understand this if we are going to see what 
the problem is and how it is to be faced: If the United States ceases the bombing 
and all other military action against North Viet Nam permanently and without 
condition, the Government of North Viet Nam would be prepared to enter into 
direct talks with representatives of the United States. The further information 
we have suggests that such talks could be initiated within a reasonable interval 
after the cessation of the bombing, such an interval being presumably required 
by the North Vietnamese to give effect to their argument that the holding of 
talks would not, in fact, be regarded as a ‘“‘condition” of the cessation of the 
bombing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert, on a point of order. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: I do not want to appear difficult, Mr. Chairman, but I find, in 
the complexity of this statement on which we are to question the Minister, that 
copies of the statement are available in this room which have been distributed to 
other than the members of the Committee and I think this is quite wrong. If we 
are to make our notes to question the Minister intelligently, why should we not 
have the statement? Why should it be handed out to other people in the room 
before it is handed to the members of the Committee? The answer we get is that 
it will be distributed after the Minister has finished his statement. I think this is 
an insulting position to take. Everyone should have this statement. In other 
committees when ministers are making statements, the courtesy is extended to 
the members of the committee to have the statement as the minister reads it. 
This is not an undisguised press conference. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): We do not have any objection. I do not think 
there is any issue here at all. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Why should we have to raise it? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Let me speak to this point of order. The Minister says there 
is no issue here. There certainly is an issue. If this is an undisguised press 
conference we might just as well adjourn and let the Minister carry on with the 
press. Surely to goodness we are entitled to the full information instead of this 
roundabout way of doing it. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Mr. Churchill, we are dealing with a very 
important matter— 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Exactly; that is why I am speaking to the point of order. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): —to which we have given a great deal of 
attention. It is a matter that affects all of us and all of the people in our country 
and in the world at this time. I assure you that there is no desire to prevent your 
fully appreciating the significance of what we are saying here this morning. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: This is the whole point, here. 
Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Iam very glad to accede to your request. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I would think the Minister would be more than glad to 
accede to our request. I think he might very well apologize to the Committee for 
this type of treatment. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe the statement is being distributed now. 
Mr. McINTOSH: May we ask what page the Minister has reached? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I am at page 8. I must say that I have made some 
changes in the earlier pages as we were going along and there will be some 
further changes. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Fine. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I am reading from page 8, the first paragraph. 

I think it is only fair that I should set out the United States reaction to this 
proposition which I understand is as follows. As regards the matter of talks, the 
United States Government would be prepared to enter into such talks with 
representatives of the Government of North Viet Nam at any time and without 
any prior condition whatsoever. This was the statement made by the President 
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two years ago when an appeal was made to him by the non-aligned countries. 
As regards the matter of a reduction in the scale of hostilities, the United States 
would be prepared to discuss such a reduction on a basis of some kind of 
reciprocity. What the United States is not prepared to do, so far as I understand 
it, and know it, is to discontinue for good what they regard as a significant aspect 
of their military activity in Viet Nam in return for a mere undertaking on the 
North Vietnamese side to enter into bilateral talks. 

I would like to say something at this point about the recent series of 
proposals put forward by the Secretary-General for a halt to the conflict in Viet 
Nam. Some thirteen months ago U Thant first developed a proposition which 
envisaged the following three steps: a cessation of the bombing of North Viet 
Nam by the United States: a mutual de-escalation on the ground in South Viet 
Nam by both sides; a negotiation involving all the parties which are actually 
fighting in Viet Nam, that is to say, including the Viet Cong. 

The Government of North Viet Nam, to the best of my knowledge, has not 
objected to the first and third points of the proposal of the Secretary-General. 
On the other hand, it is now clear that they do not accept the second point, which 
envisages a mutual de-escalation in the South. 

The reply of the United States to these proposals was made by Mr. Goldberg 
in the General Assembly on September 22 last. As I interpret that reply, it 
expressed the willingness of the United States to stop the bombing of the North 
as a prior and unilateral act on the understanding, which could be conveyed in 
public or in private, that there would be a measure of reciprocity on the other 
side within a given internal of time. The United States also reiterated at that 
time that they did not regard the problem of affording the Viet Cong an 
opportunity to make their views heard at any futur conference as insurmounta- 
ble, and indeed, before September 22 the President himself, in Washington, in 
the month of July, said that this was not an insurmountable problem. 

In the light of these reactions, the Secretary-General apparently decided 
that an adaptation of his proposals might be able to overcome the difficulties 
which the parties evidently had in accepting them in their original form. Ac- 
cordingly, he discussed with representatives of Nort Viet Nam in Rangoon and 
subsequently formulated in writing, on March 14, an adaptation of his original 
proposals on the following lines: (1) there would be a general stand-still truce 
by all parties to the conflict; (2) the parties directly involved in the conflict 
would then enter into preliminary talks, with or without the assistance of the 
Co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference of 1954 and/or the members of the In- 
ternational Commission, the purpose of such talks being to reach agreement on 
the terms and conditions for reconvening the Geneva Conference; (3) these pre- 
liminary talks would be followed by the holding of the actual conference with 
the participation of all those who are actually fighting and with the object of 
returning to the essentials of the Geneva settlement. 

These revised proposals were accepted in their essentials by the United 
States. In accepting these proposals in an aide-mémoire on March 18, the Unit- 
ed States pointed out, that they would expect the Government of South Viet 
Nam to be appropriately involved throughout the entire process envisaged by 
the Secretary-General. They also implied that a stand-still cease-fire could not 
be automatically brought about without prior discussion either directly by the 
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two sides or through some other channel. The note indicated that the United 
States, for its part, was prepared to enter into such discussions without delay. 


I have not seen the reply made to the Secretary-General’s proposal by the 
Government of North Viet Nam. The Secretary-General is now in Asia. I hope 
to be seeing him within the next week or so when I may have an opportunity to 
discuss the varied replies with him. But subject to that, I would give it as my 
understanding that the Secretary General’s proposals did not commend them- 
selves to North Vietnamese Government to the extent that they appeared to 
place the United States and North Viet Nam on the same basis whereas it is the 
contention of the Government of the North that a distinction must be drawn 
between the United States as the “aggressor” and North Viet Nam as the “victim 
of the aggression”’. 


It is my understanding that the Secretary-General still stands by the 
proposals he put forward on March 14, notwithstanding his recent exhortation. I 
am told on the best of authority that he would not want his more recent public 
comment on a speech by Senator Joseph Clark to the National Convention of 
Americans for Democratic Action to be regarded as representing a new proposal 
or appeal. In view of the great dangers inherent in the continuation of the pres- 
ent conflict, the Secretary General appears to have come to the conclusion that 
it might be necessary for his own proposals to be given at least initial effect by a 
unilateral initiative on one side or the other. And it was presumably with these 
considerations in mind that he gave his personal endorsement to Senator Clark’s 
suggestion that the United States give a unilateral undertaking to put a stand- 
still cease-fire into effect and thereafter to fire only if fired upon. 

The Canadian position has already been stated in the House of Commons. I 
would like to reiterate that we have maintained all along that the settlement of 
this conflict will require concessions on both sides. I believe that this is a view 
which is widely shared regardless of how the rights and wrongs of the Vietnam 
are interpreted. In response to those who have asked the Government to dissoci- 
ate itself from the bombing of North Viet Nam by the United States, we have 
made it clear that we would indeed, like to see the bombing stopped, but that we 
would also like to see the infiltration stopped, and that we would like to see 
nesotiations looking towards the peaceful solution of this conflict begun. As I 
indicated to the House of Commons on April 4, it is from this general perspective 
that we endorsed the Secretary-General’s proposal of March 14 and that we shall 
continue to judge all proposals which are aimed at putting a halt to the fighting 
in Viet Nam. 

As far as the Canadian Government is concerned, Mr. Chairman, we will 
continue our diplomatic efforts to try to establish a basis on which the two sides 
might be broulght together. There is, of course, no dearth of formulas for trying 
to do that. But the fact remains that the test of any such formula is its accepta- 
bility to both sides. This has been the experience of the Secretary-General; it 
has been our own experience; and it has been the experience of other countries 
which have tried to play a helpful part in this matter. 

This does not mean that any of those who have tried to lend their good 
offices to the parties intend to abandon this effort. Certainly, as far as Canada is 
concerned, I can assure the Committee that we have no intention of doing that. 
The question that arises is whether there is any new direction which it might be 
worth exploring now in the hope that it might avoid the impasse which has 
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apparently now been reached and which has brought us to the point where, for 
the first time in some sixteen months, no new initiatives, either public or private, 
appear to be within sight. I would just make the observation that the proposal of 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon, which it is reported was discussed with the 
Secretary General within the last few hours, is a proposal that became known 
‘some days ago. 

It seems to me that, in trying to bring this conflict to a halt, the same 
principle may be applicable which we have found, in practice, to be applicable to 
the process of general and complete disarmament. In essence, that principle is 
that there must be a condition of parity between the two sides at all stages of the 
process. That is to say, care would have to be taken to avoid a situation where 
either side is placed or considers itself to be placed in a position of relative 
disadvantage at any given stage. 

With this in mind, I wonder whether it might not be worthwhile to take 
another look at some of the terms of the 1954 Agreement. The core of that 
Agreement lies in the concept of a cease-fire and a disengagement of forces. That 
is what we are seeking today as a first priority. 

That is what I said in the first statement I made on Vietnam; the objective 
of the Canadian government was to see a cease-fire. Would it be going too far to 
suggest that some thought might now be given to the possibility of discussing a 
stage by stage return to the Geneva cease-fire arrangements as a first step 
towards a more permanent settlement which would necessarily have to encom- 
pass many other factors. 

This could be done by drawing on Chapter 1 of the Geneva Agreement as 
regards the demilitarized zone provisions (Articles 1 to 9) and on Articles 16, 17 

‘and 19 among others. Now, of course, the cease-fire arrangements are only one 
aspect of the Geneva settlement and I recognize the difficulty of trying to 
persuade the parties to return to one aspect of the settlement in the absence of 
some preliminary understandings at least as regards the basis on which the 
other, and more intractable aspects of the settlement might be tackled in a 
subsequent negotiation. Accordingly, it may well be necessary to envisage a 
progressive re-application of the 1954 cease-fire terms as an agreed preliminary 
to direct discussions between the two sides and as something which would of 
itself help to create a favourable climate for such discussions. 

If there were any merit in this approach, I could envisage it being carried 
out in four stages. 

The first step should involve some degree of physical disengagement of the 
parties. This might be accomplished by restoring the demilitarized character of 
the zone on either side of the seventeenth parallel by the withdrawal of all 
military forces, supplies and equipment from that zone, by enforcing a prohibi- 
tion against any artillery action across the zone, and by barring any overflights 
of the zone except for purpose of impartial supervision. At the same time, it 
would be necessary to reactivate those provisions of the cease-fire agreements 
which will be found in Article 19 of the Geneva Agreements which prohibit 
either North or South Vietnam to be used for the carrying out of hostile acts 
against the other. In my view this would in equity have to include the bombing 
and any other military action against North Vietnam, whether actually under- 
taken from South Vietnam or from some other point of origin. 
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Second, I think it would be necessary to freeze the course of military events 
in Vietnam at its present level. This might involve undertakings on both sides 
not to engage in any military activities which differed in either scale or pattern 
from the activities which are currently being engaged in. 

It might also entail the practical reapplication, as from an agreed point in 
time, of those articles of the Geneva Cease-Fire Agreement Articles 16 and 17 
which prohibit reinforcement of troops or arms, munitions and other war mate- 
rial into North or South Viet Nam from any source or quarter. 

The third stage of such an approach would logically involve the cessation of 
all hostilities between the parties, whether on the ground, at sea or in the air. 

The fourth and final stage would complete the process of return to the 
cease-fire provisions of the Geneva settlement. At that stage, provision would 
have to be made for the liberation and repatriation of prisoners, for the with- 
drawal of all outside forces whose presence in the area of conflict was not 
provided for at Geneva, and for the dismantling of military bases or their 
conversion to peaceful uses. 

Now, I would like to make it clear at this stage that I have not put forward, 
and am not putting forward now, these suggesticns in the form of a set of 
proposals. I have been concerned to sketch out one line of approach to ending the 
present conflict which seems practicable to me and which, in addition, has behind 
it the sanction of the Geneva arrangements to which both sides say that they 
continue to subscribe. 


Any such approach, however, would clearly have to be acceptable to the 


' parties concerned. I want to be perfectly frank with the Committee and say that, 


on present evidence, I am not optimistic on that score. For while it is true that 
both sides are prepared to subscribe to the objective of a return to the Geneva 


arrangements, I am not so sure that they are at one in their interpretation of 


what that objective implies or as to the means by which it can be achieved. In 
particular, of course, we cannot be unmindful of the position of the Government 
of North Viet Nam which is that they cannot, they say, accept any proposal 
which treats both sides on a basis of strict equity because this would ignore the 
factor of responsibility for the conflict as they see it. 

If this approach or any variant were to commend itself to the parties, the 
International Control Commission might have a special role to play in translating 
these general ideas into concrete proposals and, in due course, providing the 
required guarantees that they were being properly implemented on both sides. I 


would also want to point out that this particular approach is one which the 


- Commission might be fully justified in putting to the parties and to the other 
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members of the Geneva Conference who have an obvious interest in any propo- 
sal designed to ensure that the Agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Viet 


_ Nam is respected. 


There is one other point which I should like to make to the Committee. We 
have said consistently that we regard a purely military solution of the conflict in 
Viet Nam as neither practicable nor desirable. I would like to take that proposi- 
tion a step further and say that on the basis of all the knowledge I have of the 


proposals that have been made and the initiatives that have been taken over the 


past sixteen months, I am doubtful if it will be possible to solve the purely 
military aspects of this conflict without at the same time tackling the political 


questions which lie at the root of it. As I have already suggested, this applies to 
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the approach I have outlined to the Committee as it would to any other approach 
to this issue. 

The simple fact is that these aspects are inter-related and that progress on 
one front may well depend on progress being made on the other. I think that the 
experience of the Secretary-General bears this out. On the face of it a stand-still 
cease-fire as he proposes does not lock as if it should involve any inordinate 
problems for either side if there was a willingness in principle to stop the 
fighting. On second thought, however, it will appear that such a ceasefire does 
pose problems for both sides to the point where one side cannot envisage such a 
move being made without prior discussion, if not negotiation, while the other 
cannot apparently see it being made at all in present circumstances. What 
happens to the Vietcong, for instance? This would be very much in the minds of 
both sides. It is my considered view that, apart from any possible military 
problems, there are political problems posed by this proposal which are such as 
to have a bearing on the terms on which this conflict may eventually be solved. 

The underlying political issue as I see it are the ultimate political arrange- 
ments in Sout Viet Nam and the willingness of others to allow these to be 
worked out by the South Vietnamese people without—interference from any 
quarter. One aspect of this issue, is of course, the status of the Viet Cong. What is 
at stake here is not really their representation at any eventual conference table 
but the terms of their participation within the ultimate political structure of the 
country. These are the really crucial points which will have to be resolved and 
of which, I am afraid, the positions of the parties are as far apart as ever. 

It is not for Canada, or for any other country, I believe, to prescribe to the 
South Vietnamese people how to order their affairs. I have made it clear that we 
regard a continuance of the present division of Viet Nam into two communities 
as probably unavoidable for the time being if only to allow the scars which 
have been opened by the conflicts of the past quarter century to heal and for new 
dispositions to be agreed for the eventual reunification of Viet Nam. It will be for 
the people in the two parts of Viet Nam to decide how soon and under what 
conditions the first steps towards reunification can reasonably be taken. I am 
convinced that there is a basic desire for reunification in Viet Nam as there is in 
other divided countries. At the same time, it seems to me on the basis of recent 
statements that there is also a realistic appreciation by both sides that 
reunification is not something which is likely to be accomplished overnight. 

Whatever the prospects of early progress toward actual reunification, I 
would hope that, once the hostilities have ceased, a basis can be laid for a 
genuine reconciliation between the two communities. This will not come about 
quickly or easily. But I am sure there is much to be said for the early opening of 
channels which respond to the interests of the people of Viet Nam on both sides 
of the temporary dividing line. I have in mind, in particular, such matters as the 
reunification of families, the establishment of at least minimum facilities of 
communication, and the institution of commercial exchanges on a basis of mutual 
advatange. It is around such a nucleus of common interest that I believe the 
foundations for the eventual reunification can most securely be laid. And if any 
international presence in Viet Nam could lend its good offices in that direction, 
whether it be under the auspices of the Asian powers themselves, the United 
Nations or the Geneva framework, I would hope that this is something which 
could be explored. 
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I have already had occasion to comment on recent constitutional develop- 
ments in South Viet Nam. We welcome these developments which are likely to 
culminate in the election of a genuinely representative government before the 
end of the current year. We would like to think that, once hostilities have ceased 
and a settlement of the present conflict has been reached, the constitutional 
structure that is currently being evolved will be strong enough and flexible 
enough to accommodate all segments of the South Vietnamese people who are 
prepared to play their peaceful part in the political life of South Viet Nam. 


When I spoke in the House on this subject, a few weeks ago, I said that I 
could see merit in proposals which are being made for the neutralization, in due 
course, not only of Viet Nam but possibly of a wider area in Southeast Asia. I 
continue to think that such proposals may well offer a promising basis for 
political arrangements in that area. I think it important, however, that whatever 
arrangements are ultimately arrived at, they cannot be imposed on the countries 
of the area against their will. They must be such as to reflect the genuinely held 
preferences of these countries based on an assessment, which each country can 
only make for itself, as to the course which is most likely to serve its own best 
interests and those of the area where it is situated. 


I cannot say that I assess the prospects in the short term any too hopefully. I 
say this because so far the simple formula which will bring the two sides 
together without raising other intractable issues has eluded all who have tried. I 
can assure the Committee, however, that the government remains committed to 
the search for a solution of this conflict and is engaged in doing so. I am in close 
touch with the representatives of all countries which may be in a position to 
help, in particular, of course, our two Commission partners whose ambassadors 
are in this Committee room this morning and with whom we hope it will be 
possible to concert our efforts in the right circumstances. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Mr. Stanbury will be first. Do you 
have a queston, Mr. Stanbury? 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Martin, the line of approach which you have outlined 
this morning, I gather, has already been discussed with our fellow members of 
the Commission? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No. 


Mr. StanspurRy: Are there plans to put before the Commission this line of 
approach? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I thought it would be useful to make this 
statement available at this time. Those concerned will now have public knowl- 
edge of it. In a matter like this, the Commission of course, cannot act except by 
unanimity. There may even be some question as to the juridical authority for 
the Commission, as such, to act at all, although there can be no doubt about the 
capacity of the three countries constituting themselves into an informal grouping 
to make proposals of this kind. 


Mr. Stansury: In fact, I suppose there is a question about juridical authori- 
ty of any group so to act? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): What I meant Mr. Stanbury, was that under the 
Geneva agreement there is no legal basis for the International Commission to 
undertake the kind of role that Canada suggested some 13 months ago. We never 
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‘argued that there was. Our proposition was simply that the three countries with 
their pattern of experience in Indo-China presented a normal and potentially 
useful vehicle for the kind of process that we envisaged; there was nothing to 
prevent them, as three sovereign powers, from agreeing to undertake to act 
together in the pursuit of the kind of role envisaged. I think the situation is 
exactly that today, but the acceptance of our proposition is one that depends 
upon full concurrence by all three members. 


Mr. STANBURY: You do see the Commission as a logical starting point from 
which this line of approach might be developed? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, I do. 


Mr. STanspuRY: Will the Canadian Mission to the UN find any means of 
promoting this line of approach through its new position on the Security 
Council? Do you see any opportunity to initiate, through the Security Council, a 
line of approach of this kind? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I do not see much opportunity on the Security 
Council. The Security Council is not seized with the approach I have envisaged. 
It has no authority on these particular problems because of the fact that a 
number of the countries involved are not members of the United Nations. There 
would, of course, be nothing to prevent our ambassador from discussing this 
matter with the ambassadors of countries represented in the United Nations who 
are on the Commission. However, I would envisage that the examination of the 
problem which I made this morning will now be available for consideration, not 
only by members of the Commission but by others, and I will have an opportuni- 
ty in the course of the next few days to discuss this with representatives of the 
countries on the Commission. 


Mr. Stanpury: Have you had an opportunity to discuss it yet with the 
Secretary-General of the UN? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I have not had an opportunity of discussing 
this in precise terms with the Secretary-General. I have discussed, from time to 
time, various aspects of this problem with him including a solution based on the 
Geneva agreement. 


Mr. StanpurRy: I presume that discussions with the Secretary-General 
would be one means of attempting to promote this line of approach, but, as I 
understand it, your present intention is that the Commission itself might be the 
base from which this line of approach would be promoted. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): It would be one of the bases. As I said earlier, I do 
not believe, at the present time, this suggested procedure will be entirely 
acceptable to both sides. I cannot say that I am aware that it will be acceptable 
at this stage to any side, but I do envisage it as an approach to a solution. It is 
‘because for certain reasons we were anxious to have an examination made of it 
that we felt it desirable to spell out in this way provisions that are well known, 
that are in the Agreement and that provide a suggested course that might lead us 
to the solution. At some later time, it might become acceptable. 


Mr. STANBURY: Mr. Martin, you said right at the beginning of your state- 
ment that one of our prime concerns was the making of a contribution to a better 
life for the people in Viet Nam. I think we would all concur with that. I wonder 
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if you could tell the Committee very briefly exactly what Canada has done thus 
far in this vein. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): In the first place, when President Johnson made 
his Johns Hopkins’ speech, he said that at the end of hostilities the United States’ 
would embark on a billion dollar program of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
We indicated that we ourselves would agree to take part in such a program. I 
think we are the only country that, thus far, has committed itself to this 
post-war reconstruction. In addition to that, of course, we have already made 
expenditure on Mekong development of some $2.5 million beginning to the 
outbreak of the present phase of hostilities. 

With regard to what we have done in terms of external aid to Viet Nam—do 
I take it that that is your question? 


Mr. STANBURY: Yes. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): We have provided, since 1953 when Canadian aid 
to Viet Nam began, some $5.8 million in development assistance. Our aid 
allocation for South Viet Nam at the present time is $2 million as compared to. 
$1.2 million last year. 

At the present time we are providing the Quang Ngai TB clinic, which 
involves the construction and furnishing of a TB outpatient clinic at the provin-: 
cial hospital at Quang Ngai as well as the supply of medical personnel to staff it. 
and to train the Vietnamese in TB treatment. The construction of the clinic was 
completed in J anuary of this year and the equipment, which is also being 
supplied by Canada, is being purchased now. 

We have a second project involving the provision of ten packaged emergen- 
cy hospital units for which $790,000 has been allocated. These units are being 
used by civilian medical personnel for the treatment of civilians. Each of these 
units contains sufficient equipment including beds to equip a 200-bed functioning 
hospital consisting of operating rooms, recovery rooms, general wards, laborato-- 
ry and X-ray services. 

In addition to that, we have an immunization program which involves the 
provision of various vaccines for immunization programs among child population 
groups in Viet Nam which we have undertaken in a two-stage program. One 


_ involved the shipment of 500,000 doses of trivalent oral poliovaccine in August 


1966 to be used in a pilot project among children in Saigon. A further 150,000 
doses were shipped in November. Stage two, which is an allocation of $200,000, 
involves an expanded program to provide polio, smallpox and various other 
vaccines to treat children on a nation-wide basis. 

Another capital project was considered last year which involved the estab-, 
lishment of a children’s rehabilitation centre. We had asked Dr. Gingras. of 
Montreal, a well known rehabilitation expert, to go to Saigon. He was sent by the 
government to make an examination. We have not been able to conclude the 
necessary arrangements with the government of South Viet Nam, but one of our 
officials who will be in Saigon this week or early next week, I think, will be 
talking to the government about this. oe 
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I would like to point out simply as an indication of the value of some of 
these things, that I have a letter before me from the Foreign Minister of Viet 
Nam, Tran Van Do, dated 31st January and which says, if I may read it: 


(Translation) 

I have the honor to inform you that the government of the Republic 
of Viet Nam has received in August and December 1966, a total of 560,000 
doses of vaccine, which the government of Canada was so kind to offer to 
Viet Nam within the framework of free world assistance. 

We are deeply touched by this evidence of sympathy, an assistance 
which constitutes moral and material support of inestimable value, and 
in the name of the people of Viet Nam and of the government I wish you 

H to transmit to the government of Canada our warmest thanks. 
(English) 

In addition to all this we have recently joined the Asian Development 
Bank in which we have put up some $25 million as part of the capital fund. 
This will be of great potential benefit to all of Southeast Asia. 

Then, there is the project in Nam Ngum in Laos of $2 million as part of the 
Mekong development scheme. We have also committed ourselves to contribu- 
tion to a new project in Cambodia known as the Prek Thnot. 

All of this does not include the assistance we give to Viet Nam, to Cambodia 
and to Laos under the Colombo Plan. It does not include, for instance, the 
trainees—the Vietnamese trainees in Canada now—who are here under Colom- 
bo Plan arrangements. That is the situation in a general way. 

Mr. StanpurRY: You have indicated there will be a Canadian representative 
in Saigon shortly. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): This week or next week; I forget which. 


Mr. StanspuRY: I presume, for the purpose of attempting to press the 
completion of the Gingras project? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes; the trouble there, Mr. Stanbury, if I may 
comment on this matter is that when Dr. Gingras was there he thought he had a 
property where our rehabilitation program could be developed and which would 
be put at our disposal. However, when he got back the government of Viet Nam, 
for reasons of its own, decided it could not let us have this land. We had in mind 
some other properties, but because of the ownership of these properties by 
particular religious bodies, it just was not practicable for us to go ahead with the 
clinic. No one regrets more than I do the delay, but it is a delay over which we 
have had no control. 

Mr. STanBuRY: Do I understand, then, that the Canadian government is 
firmly committed to providing these facilities just as quickly as the necessary 
arrangements can be made with the government of South Viet Nam? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. We feel that if we can get the 
government of Viet Nam to agree to an exclusive civilian control not attached to 
any other country and clearly not to be used for purposes of one side or the other 
in the war, this is something we should do and something that we are especially 
well equipped to do. We are prepared to send ten rehabilitation experts out for 
that purpose. 

Mr. STANBURY: Has the Canadian government indicated that these facilities 
must be used for civilian patients only? 
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Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. STANBURY: Has this been the problem of the South Viet Nam govern- 
ment? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): No, that has not been the problem. The problem 
has been the facilities. 


Mr. STANBURY: You have had no difficulty, apparently, in arranging the 
other aid programs with the South Viet Nam government? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No; no trouble because the facilities were not the 
problem. 

Mr. STANBURY: Now that you have a representative going there shortly, are 
you optimistic that this project, too, will mature quickly? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I hope so, but we thought so earlier. There is a big 
rehabilitation centre there now. It caters to the civilian as well as to some of the 
military needs and there seems to be a strong disposition that the kind of thing 


that Dr. Gingras was talking about should be associated with this in some way. 
We feel that that cannot be. 


Mr. STANBuURY: Is there any consideration being given to bringing Viet- 
namese children to Canada for rehabilitation? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Examination of it has taken place, but we have 
not decided to do that. 


Mr. STANBURY: Is it still under consideration? 
Mr. MarRTIN (Essex East): Not at the moment. 
Mr. STANBURY: Can you tell us why? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): We did look into it and it is not as practical as it 
seems a priori to be. 


Mr. STANBURY: Has it not been done by some other country? 
Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I think one country tried it and dropped it. 


Mr. STANBURY: Is there any aid now being given by Canada to civilians in 
North Viet Nam? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, but the government’s position has been, first 
of all, that all external aid is on a government to government basis and the 
- government has declared its policy to be that if the government of the North 
asked for assistance, consideration would be given. 

Mr. Stansury: Is it true then, sir, that there has, in no case, been any 
request for any kind of aid to the civilian population of North or South Viet Nam 
_ which has not been promptly responded to by the Canadian government? 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): There has been no request from the government 
of the North for assistance for the civilian population of either medical or other 
supplies. 

Mr. StanBuRY: Did the program in the South come at the request of the 
South Vietnamese government? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. This began, too, before the extension of the 
conflict. It began a good many years ago. 
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Mr. Stanpury: Yes, and you are quite prepared to consider any further 
requests from either government for aid to civilians? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The government would give consideration to a 
request for more assistance from the South or for new assistance from the North. 
We would give consideration to any request. 


Mr. STANBURY: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brewin is next and then Mr. Nesbitt. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Martin, I would like to explore whether there is any 
difference between the view expressed by you in this statement and that ex- 
pressed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. In a report in this 
morning’s Globe and Mail of a speech made by the Secretary-General, U Thant, 
at a dinner in his honour given by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the following 
is reported as the Secretary-General’s view: 

Without cessation of U.S. bombing of North Viet Nam, I do not 
believe there will be any move toward peace. 


Later he is quoted as saying: 

My personal feeling is it is a very unequal combat. It has potentiali- 
ties of growing into a wider war and spilling over its frontiers. 

This is why I have advocated an end to the American bombing first. I 
am very glad to be able to find myself in complete agreement with your 
government that cessation of bombing is a first prerequisite, he told Mrs. 
Gandhi. 


In this statement and, I think, in other statements of the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, this first unilateral action—a priority—of the American 
cessation of bombing is clearly stated, as I see it, to be a necessary preliminary to 
any discussions of a truce or any initiation of the whole process of negotiation. 
As I read your statement, there is a difference of view—I may be wrong and that 
is what I want to find out from you—in which you envisage some simultaneous 
action on the part of both sides rather than that the greater nation, the more 
powerful nation, involved in this—the United States of America—should take 
the initial initiative, or am I right in detecting a difference of view between 
yourself and the Secretary-General of the United Nations? When I say 
“vourself” I mean government, of course. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): This cannot be put in those simple terms. You 
have taken an isolated statement by the Secretary-General as reported in some 
paper. I do not doubt that there was a correct quctation. I have said that the 
Canadian position is, and that we have always been of the view that the bombing 
should stop. We also are of the view that the infiltration should stop. I have no 
doubt that if the bombing stopped, this might provide a test as to whether or not 
there would be the reaction that Mr. Goldberg spoke of on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember. I do not believe there is, basically, any difference in the position that we 
take and that of the Secretary-General, and certainly our acceptance of the 
second group of three proposals indicates that this is the case. 

I did point out this morning that the Secretary-General has informed 
me—not directly, but when I sought some clarification the other day just when 
he was leaving for Asia—that he does not regard his last appeal as part of a 
proposal. It is simply a resumption of an appeal which he made a year and a 
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quarter ago and he does stand by the three proposals that he has made. Now, 
obviously, if the United States were to make the first move this would give us an 
opportunity to see whether or not this would be followed, by an offer, on the part 
of the North, to talk but that decision is not one that is being made by the 
Canadian government. The Canadian government is not at war. The decision is 
one that rests with the United States and to anticipate your next question, it 
seems to me— 


Mr. BREWIN: I can put my own next question. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): —it is imaginative to suggest that the United 
States will act simply because one country no matter how friendly that country 
may be, makes a suggestion that it should. 

Mr. BREwIN: Of course it is doubtful what the United States will do. I am 
quite aware of that, but I wonder—again, I am not quite sure whether you 
answered the question because you referred to this as being a newspaper report, 
so I will put the question to you in a different way by referring to your own 
statement. At the foot of page 10 you said: 

In view of the great dangers inherent in the continuation of the 
present conflict, however, the Secretary-General appears to have conclud- 
ed that it might be necessary for his own proposals to be given at least 
initial effect by a unilateral initiative on one side or the other. 

And it was presumably with these considerations in mind that he 
gave his personal endorsement to Senator Clark’s suggestion that the 
United States give a unilateral undertaking to put a standstill cease-fire 
into effect and thereafter to fire only if fired upon. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr, BreEwIwn: Is this not very clear that Senator Clark, U Thant and, 
according to this press despatch, the governement of India and probably, I 
imagine, a great many other people throughout the world are asserting— 


Mr. MartTIn (Esex East): When did the governement of India— 


Mr. BREWIN: I am only quoting, again, from U Thant. Perhaps he was 
misinformed, but I am sure Mrs. Gandhi could have corrected him if he was. He 
said: 

I am very glad to be able to find myself in complete agreement with 
your government that cessation of bombing is a first prerequisite. 


I am putting it to you that do you not think if the Canadian government 
expressed the view that it was in complete agreement with this, that this would 
assist elements in the United States who are of the same view in, perhaps, 
putting this forcibly to their own government? 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): There is no equivocation here. We have always 
felt that the bombing was a key factor in the situation, but we believe that it is 
not responsible to say that it is the only factor, simply because it is not the only 
factor. 


Mr. Brewin: I do not think anybody is trying to say that it is the only 
factor. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think, with great respect, that it is implicit in 
your line of questioning now. It ignores other factors and we are saying that we 
think the bombing is a key factor, but it is not the only factor. 


Mr. Brewin: It will try to put this briefly and perhaps you could answer me 
as briefly. Do you endorse statements attributed to Mr. U Thant that this 
cessation of bombing is a first prerequisite? That does not say that it is the only 
thing that matters. Do you endorse that statement that it is a first prerequisite? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I cannot answer your question in any other way, 
Mr. Brewin. I have said that the stopping of the bombing is a very vital factor in 
this situation. I have said that it is not the only factor. I can say to you that if the 
United States stopped the bombing on its own, as I have already indicaed, this 
would be a testing opportunity for reaction. It has done this on one or two 
occasions, but that does not help to solve this issue. Believe me, it does not help 
in any way to persuade the United States, and this is one of the factors that must 
be borne in mind, that this is the way to make progress. I am sure of this. 

Mr. BREWIN: I will end this phase of the questioning by saying to you that I, 
for one, would like to see our government say that it is in complete agreement 
with the statement made by Mr. U Thant, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, but apparently you are not willing to do that. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think our statement is in disagreement 
with the Secretary-General, at all. 


Mr. BREWIN: Are you ready to state that you are in complete agreement with 
the statement or not? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I have given you my answer. The Secretary- 
General is not a member of the Commission; our responsibilities are different, 
but I do not believe that there is any difference between our positions. I would 
just like to point out to you one more thing. The Secretary-General’s endorse- 
ment calling for a unilateral cease-fire applies not only to bombing, you know. 
That would only be a starting point for his proposal of March 14th, which would 
involve cessation of hostilities everywhere and any scheme must be accepted. 
You and I can indulge in expressing personal opinions, but what is important is 
getting acceptance by both sides and that is what we have to keep in mind. What 
is the most likely way to get both sides to agree? No matter what I think and no 
matter what I have said to the United States in the consultations that we have 
continually, I can tell you that my judgment is that the United States will not 
stop the bombing in the absence of some reciprocal military action. I am not 
saying what I believe the situation should be. The United States knows what we 
think it should be. 


Mr. BREWIN: I would like to switch to another subject because I do not 
think I will get much further on that one. Referring again to the Secretary- 
General, you said: 

In view of the great dangers inherent in the continuation of the 
present conflict... 


I would like to ask you whether, either through Mr. Ronning or any other source, 
people in treacherous situations, you can tell us what are the great dangers. Is 
there still a danger of the involvement of the People’s Republic of China if there 
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is any escalation of the war? What do you see as the present great dangers in this 
conflict? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): The first great danger is the danger of escalation 
on the part of the present parties directly involved. That in itself is serious and 
such escalation, no matter where it began, would be followed undoubtedly by an 
increase in the assistance given by various sources outside the group of combat- 
ants. Whether it would involve China, I cannot say, but I think we have to bear 
in mind the possibility of this kind of expansion. This is the reason we all feel, I 
think, that the war ought to be brought to an end as quickly as possible to avoid 
that kind of expansion. I do not believe that at the present time there is any 
likelihood of a participation by China beyond the kind of assistance it now gives, 
but that is only a conjecture. 


Mr. BREwIN: I have just one further question. 


Mr. HARKNESS: May I ask a supplementary question? You have talked about 
the dangers of escalation. Do you think there is any capability on the part of 
North Viet Nam of considerably escalating the war, as far as they are concerned? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I think there is some additional strength they 
could give to their effort, but they can always, of course, get more outside help, 
and they are getting outside help now. 


Mr. HARKNEsS: It really comes down to the amount of outside help they can 
get from Russia and China, if there is going to be any escalation on the part of 
North Viet Nam? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Possibly China. 
Mr. BREWIN: Are you through, Mr. Harkness? 
Mr. HARKNESS: Yes. 


Mr. BREWIN: I have just one more question, On page 16 of your statement, 
Mr. Martin, you referred to one aspect of the issue of ultimate political 
arrangements which I think you said has present importance and that is the 
status of the Viet Cong. You said: 

What is at stake here is not really their representation at any even- 
tual conference table but the terms of their participation within the 
ultimate political sructure of the country. These are the really crucial 
points which will have to be resolved and on which, I am afraid, the 
position of the parties are as far apart as ever. 


I wonder whether you could expand on that and clarify it. I understand that at 
one time Senator Robert Kennedy suggested that it was necessary for the 
Americans to indicate, if they hoped to have fruitful negotiations, that there 
would be some place for representatives of the Viet Cong, not only at the 
bargaining table but in some eventual solution and that this indication must be 
given in advance. At the same time I understand the American administration 
made clear that at no stage could it envisage any participation by the Viet 
Cong—or the National Liberation Front which is, perhaps, the more correct 
title—in any eventual administration. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am sure that at some point the Viet Cong have 
to be a party to discussions. The United States government has said—both the 
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President and Mr. Goldberg—that the presentation of Viet Cong views would 
not present an insurmountable problem for them. I take it that, at some 
point, they would agree to the participation of the Viet Cong in the discussions 
that would follow a cease-fire or that would follow or take place during prelimi- 
nary talks. What I was talking about was something much more fundamental. In 
the third part of the four proposals of the DRVN announced by Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong on April 8, 1965, the following is given: 
The internal affairs of South Viet Nam must be settled by the South 
Vietnamese people themselves in accordance with the program of the 
South Viet Nam National Front for Liberation. 


I was suggesting that this is one of the root problems that has to be faced. It is a 
different problem that the mere question of allowing the Viet Cong to take part 
in peace talks. It is conceivable that in the democratization process that seeming- 
ly is now underway in the South there might be a place for this group—the Viet 
Cong—but this will be a matter that will have to be determined by the people of 
the South themselves. I do agree and we have already stated that we do believe 
that at some point all parties who have been involved in the conflict ought to be 
given an opportunity of expressing their views inj reaching a final settlement. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Martin, you do not wish, though, to comment on Senator 
Kennedy’s suggestion that from the American side, as it were, there might come 
an indication that they envisaged some measure of participation? 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I read what Senator Bobby Kennedy said and I 
do not think he said it in that way because the American government has 
already indicated that they would be prepared to make this possible. They have 
not defined the circumstances, but from discussions that I have had I know that 
that is their intention. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, would you set a time 
limit on people who are putting forward questions as there are quite a number of 
us here? The Minister will be disappointed if I do not get a chance to ask him any 
questions because I want to support his view on this. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Maybe I would be worried if I got that kind of 
support. 


Mr. Brewin: As far as I am concerned, if I might just finish my last 
question— 


The CHAIRMAN: Before you pose your last question, there are eight members 
who have indicated they want to ask questions, plus Mr. Churchill. I am in the 
hands of the Committee. If you wish to move faster you will have to limit 
yourselves or contain yourselves. It is up to the Committee. Of course, all the 
members who have questions to ask will be heard, but they cannot all be heard 
at the same time and we will have to meet again if we do not finish today. If the 
Committee wishes to move faster, it is up to the members to go quicker. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I will discontinue. I would have been finished 
by now if Mr. Churchill had not interrupted. I will come back again. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you just have one more question— 


Mr. BREWIN: No, it is. all right. 
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Mr. NEssitT: The first question I would like to ask the Minister is this: On 
page 3 of the Minister’s statement, the Minister, I take it, has made a commit- 
ment or an offer that Canada would be prepared to supply peace-keeping forces, 
should these be required. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No, I did not do that. What I said was that I 
would be prepared to recommend to my colleagues Canadian participation. 


Mr. NESBITT: Well, I think in all fairness that other countries— 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I cannot believe that the present government of 
Canada, if invited to participate, would not. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Naturally, I agree that has to be done, but I would think that 
any other country reading the Minister’s statement would naturally assume that 
Canada would be prepared to make an offer of some variety of peacekeeping 
force. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): What I think any other country would do is that 
they would carefully look at what I said and what I said was: 

If, in the light of our first hand experience of the Viet Nam Problem 
over the past thirteen years, Canada were to be asked to participate in an 
international peacekeeping effort in Viet Nam, whether under the aus- 
pices of the Geneva powers or under those of the United Nations, I would 
be prepared to recommend that we accept such a responsibility within the 
limits of our capacity. 


Mr. NEssITT: I do not think there is any argument about it. The Minister has 
certainly suggested that Canada would be prepared to do this. Now, what type of 
forces? The Minister, I presume, has discussed this, perhaps, with the Minister of 
National Defence or the Chief of Staff. What type of force would the Minister 
have in mind? Would they be communications or supply forces; would they be 
fighting men and in what numbers, would he think? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I would want to warn you at the outset, Mr. 
Nesbitt, that I do not propose to discuss in this Committee now, matters that are 
now before the House of Commons. 


Mr. NESBITT: This is not before the House of Commons. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: It might throw some light on the subject, then. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): That would be contrary to the rules. I just 
_ thought I would make that introductory note in case you attempted to establish 
_ two forums for this very interesting subject. 


Mr. NessittT: No, but the Minister suggested that he is prepared to recom- 
mend to his colleagues the use of our forces, but what kind of forces? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): We have been discussing, interdepartmentally 
and with at least one other governmental authority, two facets of this problem: 
first what expansion would have to be made in the International Control 
Commission itself, if any, and I would envisage that this would have to be done; 
and second the nature of the kind of peacekeeping project; the likely total 
numbers and the composition of all participating countries; the probable contri- 
bution that might be asked of a country like Canada and likewise whether or not 
it would be a United Nations operation, whether it would be an Asian operation 
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or an Asian-African operation, or an operation within the framework of the 
Geneva powers. We are advancing plans that are in advanced state for this 
purpose. 


Mr. Nespitt: Could the Minister give some indication of the kind of assist- 
ance we might be able to give? I refer, again, to the possibility of communica- 
tions personnel, transport personnel, actual fighting personnel or ships or some- 
thing of that nature. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): In the first place, I should have prefaced what I 
said by saying that this would all be conditional on the invitation of the host 
country or the host countries. No country can impose itself. 


Mr. NESBITT: No. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that this would have to be as large if not a 
larger peacekeeping project than has heretofore been envisaged. I am not 
speaking only of the Canadian effort but in the light of the overall nature of the 
operation. All one has to do to see the problem that is involved is to consider 
the length of the boundary of South Viet Nam; between North and South Viet 
Nam it runs east and west and then in a southerly direction along the Laotian 
border. There would have to be consideration, of course, as to what countries 
would participate in this decision and whether or not a decision could be made at 
all in the absence of non-participation by mainland China. All of these matters 
are very much in our minds and are being carefully considered. 


Mr. NESBITT: You would not care to suggest, let us say, the maximum size of 
force that Canada might be prepared to make available? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I am not in a position to do that. I could not 
discuss these details because they are not finalized; they are being discussed with 
others and I would not want to anticipate something that is not in a concrete 
form. 


Mr. NEspiTT: The next question I would like to ask the Minister—we may 
come back to this later at another time—is about his proposals on page 13 of his 
remarks: 

Second, I think it would be necessary to freeze the course of military 
events in Viet Nam at its present level. This might entail undertakings on 
both sides not to engage in any military activities... 


Does the Minister, in this suggestion, envisage any kind of inspection or control 
procedures to make sure the undertakings would be carried out? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is envisaged in the Agreement itself. This is 
one of the purposes of the I.C.C. in its present limited form. It is there to report 
on the extent to which the Algreement has been carried out. I am sure that both 
sides would insist on this. 


Mr. NESBITT: I brought up that point for clarification because it is implied in 
the Minister’s statement that, perhaps, there would just be a verbal undertaking, 
but I think if there were to be some control— 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): For instance, in the case of the first proposal of U 
Thant where he calls for a general truce at the beginning, it was pointed out by 
the United States that this would necessarily involve some form of supervision. 
In respect of the ideas that I advanced this morning—a progressive reapplication 
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of some of the terms of the Geneva Agreement—while I believe that there would 
be a role for the Commission or some comparable body, it must be appreciated 
that the nature of the problem would involve a good bit of self-control on the 
part of the parties because of the nature of the terrain. The nature of the scheme 
is one that would have to depend, to a very considerable extent, on good faith. 


Mr. NEsBITT:.The Minister has, I think, in his observations pointed out that 
the plan he has outlined here would have to have some similarities to disarma- 
ment and that as steps were taken neither side must gain any advantage. Has the 
Minister given any consideration to sending General Burns, for example, to Viet 
Nam to visit both sides and to look for the type of operation that would be 
required? In view of General Burns’ great experience in the Near East, with the 
UN peacekeeping operations and his experience on the Disarmament Committee 
do you think that might be helpful? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I agree with the high estimate you have of 
General Burns. We have not given consideration to that at this stage. I have 
talked to General Burns about some aspects of the kind of preparations I spoke 
about a few moments ago. In any event, at the moment, General Burns is deeply 
engaged in the important discussions on the non-proliferation agreement, but if 
an Opportunity develops, and I would like to hope that it would, we certainly 
will give consideration to the utilization of the services of all those who could 
help in any way. 


Mr. NEsBITT: I have two other brief questions. It has been suggested in 
various quarters that, perhaps, one of the reasons why North Viet Nam has been 
rather adamant in its position of late is that China—Peking China—is not at all 
anxious to see a solution of this problem at the present time in view of the fact 
that such a solution might bring the Soviet Union and the United States, 
perhaps, a little closer together than would be of interest to China. Would the 
Minister care to make any coments on that? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I really cannot offer anything very helpful on the 
last point. I do not know what the views of the government of mainland 
China are on this point. I do know that an effort was made by the British Prime 
Minister and by Mr. Kosygin prior to the end of the Tet truce. It is my judgment 
that the Soviet Union would like to see the hostilities come to an end. When, I, 
myself, saw Mr. Gromyko and Mr. Kosygin last November I felt then that this 
was the case; just as I assured the parties with whom I was conferring that we 
_ were doing what we could, and in answer to their suggestions that we might 
-- continue this role, we pointed out that they, too, had an opportunity to exercise 
an influence based on their great power and their particular situation. But it 
must be clear that this is a very complicated picture in which, while Hanoi, 
while it is an independent sovereign government, obviously takes into account 
the considerations and viewpoints of those who are ideologically more closely 
associated with it. 


Mr. NEsBiITT: I have one last question. Has the Minister any indication with 
respect to the type of infiltration from North Viet Nam or, perhaps, elsewhere 
that is allegedly taking place at the present time in Thailand in the border area? 
Does this resemble the kind of infiltration that started in South Viet Nam a few 
years ago?, 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not in a position to give in a public session 
my appreciation on this point. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Minister, we seem to be receiving a lot of 
literature and pictures of the atrocities that are inflicted on the civilian popula- 
tion in North Viet Nam. Is the bombing of North Viet Nam directed only at 
military targets, as a general rule? 


Mr. Martin {Essex East): Those who are engaged in the bombing confirm 
that to be the case. 


Mr. Linn: As this conflict has escalated, has it become more of a guerilla 
type of warfare or is it becoming more of an open conflict? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, it changes, it has a strong guerilla-like 
basis, of course, but the war has gone through various transformations. 


Mr. Lrnp: Our part in Canada in support of the peace mission, I think, has 
been fairly thoroughly discussed, but is it the intention of the government to 
increase our efforts on a peacekeeping mission? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): In answer to Mr. Nesbitt I indicated that we were 
anticipating the kind of situation that might eventuate after the cessation of 
hosilities and the kind of role that would be presented to countries in or outside 
the United Nations. When you say “peacekeeping” I do not know whether you 
are talking of what eventuates after the cessation of hostilities or our efforts to 
try to bring about peace talks. 


Mr. Linp: I was mainly concerned with our efforts to try to bring about 
peace talks. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The situation, Mr. Lind, is this: In January of 
1966 there was an item before the Security Council proposed by the government 
of the United States. It was my view that as the war could best be settled within 
the Geneva framework, the quicker the Geneva framework was resorted to the 
better. And indeed this was the outcome of the discussion proposed by the 
United States in the Security Council. No final decision was taken and it was at 
that time that we proposed to our two colleague states, India and Poland, 
members of the Commission, that we might undertake a special role to try to 
bring the parties together. It was with that end in view that I had discussions in 
Warsaw last November with Mr. Rapacki. It was with that end in view that I had 
discussions here in Ottawa with the Ambassador of Poland and that I continue to 
have discussions with Poland, as well as discussions from time to time with 
spokesmen of India, both here in Ottawa and in Delhi, and indeed, in Saigon. 

I think I can say that all of us are agreed that there may be, in given 
circumstances, a role for the Commission. Up to this point we are not all agreed 
as to the time when that role might be exercised and as the three countries must 
act unanimously in order to be effective, there has to be agreement on this point. 

It was because I felt in February of last year that we might not reach full 
agreement on the modalities, that the government decided to ask Mr. Ronning to 
undertake a mission to Hanoi on behalf of the government of Canada. As you 
know he made two visits, one in March and one in June. He went to Hanoi on the 
Commission plane but not as a representative of the Commission. He went as a. 
special emissary of the government of Canada. These talks were useful. I believe 
the first talk was very useful. 
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However, there was no outcome from those talks that did not lead to any 
direct contacts between the disputing parties. I reviewed this matter some three 
weeks ago with Mr. Ronning here in Ottawa. After that series of talks with him 
—and I think we see eye to eye—lI indicated publicly that we were prepared to 
use his good offices at any time when we saw the slightest justification for their 
possible use, and that remains our position. 

This does not mean that these are the only efforts that have been undertak- 
en. Some of our colleagues on the Commission, acting not as members of the 
Commission but in their sovereign capacity, have made proposals which we have 
accepted. I am not at liberty to discuss those proposals, but proposals were made 
for use of the three members in ways that commended themselves to us. 

In addition to that we have carried on talks with other governments all 
designed to meet the same objective, and these are continuing. It is not a matter 
for which there could be any criticism if we had not succeeded. Criticism might 
well be levelled if we had not tried, but I assure you that the record will show 
that Canada has tried unceasinlgly and continues its efforts to try to bring about 
an end to this war. 


Mr. Linp: Thank you, Mr. Minister and Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before I call on Mr. Macquarrie to ask the next question I 
would like to find out from the members of the Committee and from the witness 
how long we are prepared to meet this morning. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I am in the hands of the Committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the Committee? 
Mr. WALKER: Let us see how we feel at 12 o’clock. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Let us sit until 11.30. That is two and a half hours. That is 
long enough. We do not want to wear out the witness. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I assure you, Mr. Churchill, that you cannot wear 
me out but I would be concerned if I were to tire you. 


Mr. LAMBERT: A supplementary at this point. 


The CHAIRMAN: One moment, please. Is 11.30 satisfactory to the Committee 
or would you rather go on until 12 o’clock? We will try 11.30. Mr. Lambert has a 
supplementary question before Mr. Macquarrie. 


Mr. LAMBERT: My question concerns Mr. Ronning and his availability and 
his capacity to act as an emissary for the Canadian government. I have been a 
little concerned that perhaps some of his public statements during his participa- 
tion in certain activities in this country have tended to put him in a fixed 
position, and if a man is to be an emissary he must be acceptable to both sides. 
Just how does this affect his future usefulness? It is not only with the North 
Vietnamese people with whom he is concerned, but also he is concerned with the 
government of South Viet Nam and with the government of the United States. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): In the first place, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Ronning did 
not go to Hanoi on those two occasions in any capacity other than as a represent- 
ative of the government of Canada. He did not go there as a spokesman for the 
United States. He went as a spokesman for Canada and it is the Canadian 
government that decides whether or not these services are to be used. It was the 
Canadian government that decided in the first instance that they were to be 
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used. Mr. Ronning was a member of the Department of External Affairs. He 
ceased being a member of the Department when his term as High Commissioner 
in India came to an end. When he was asked to undertake this role for the 
-Canadian government he was niot a member of the public service; he was a 
‘private citizen. 

It is true that since his visit in June he has engaged in public discussion and 
that is his right as a citizen. I am not aware that he has expressed any views that 
“were not his views before. I am sure that when he undertook to accept the role 
assigned him by the Canadian government in March that it was well known in 
several quarters what his views were—his views about Chinese participation in 
the United Nations, his views about the recognition of the regime in mainland 
China, his views about the war in Viet Nam. I do not think there was anything 
secret about any of these positions. I cannot say that I have any information 
‘whatsoever from any quarter that anything he has said since June has: in any 
way prejudiced his position. If that is the case, it has not been made known. to 
me by any source in any country. 


Mr. Lampert: My concern, frankly, is that as an emissary of the government 
of Canada, the government ipso facto, shall we say, tends to assume-those views. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): That is a conclusion that I would not agree with. 
Mr. LAMBERT: No, but this is something in the public mind. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not say that there would not be a great 
community of interest in those views or an identity of interests. I am not 
commenting on that, but I do not think the government of Canada is in any way 
incorporating into its beliefs or policies views that are privately entertained by 
a citizen who was given a specific job to do any more than Senator Fulbright 
would. : 


Mr. LAMBERT: But there would be a difficulty in sending Senator Fulbright. 
Mr. MartIN (Essex East): Iam not so sure about that. 


Mr. McInrosu: A further supplementary, Mr. Chairman, if I may. When Mr. 
Ronning went over there as a representative of the Canadian government did he 
state personal views or government policy? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): He went as a spokesman for the Canadian 
government and what he discussed was pursuant to instructions given to him by 
the Canadian government and by no other government. This does not mean to 
say that in the government presentation, estimates were not made.of what we 
understood to be the positions of particular governments, but he went as a 
spokesman unreservedly of the Canadian government. 


Mr. McINTosH: Can we state, then, that Mr. Ronning’s statement with 
regard to cessation of bombing is Canadian policy? 


Mr. MaRTIN (Essex East): I have said that that is one of the key factors in 
this. We have urged that there be a stopping of the bombing. We have urged that 
there be a stopping of the infiltration. We have urged that the parties get to the 
peace table. ad, Fagen oe 


Mr. McINTOSH: It is a unilateral statement that has nothing to do with the 
unconditional conditions stated by the North Vietnamese? sed 
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_* Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I do not think there is any connection between 
Pant question and your preceding question and my response to it. 


Mr. McInrosu: I will come to that when I ask you further questions, Mr. 
Minister. 


Mr. MAcquarriE: Mr. Chairman, since the Committee has taken its decision 
I feel under a moral closure as I apply myself to this sorrowfully realistic 
document which is before us. It would strike me that there are not any great 
grounds to believe that there is likely to be a role for Canada in the solution of 
this terrible crisis. I think, however,— 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): That was not my conclusion. My view is that 
there may well be. No one can say. No one is wedded to any particular 
instrument. If the war does not come to an end, as it did in Korea, without 
intervention by a third party, it is possible, as I implied in the statement, that 
one side may well wish to communicate to the other side a particular point of 
view. 


Mr. MacquarRIE: Oh, of course, it is possible. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): It seems to me quite logical to assume that the 
Commission members, collectively or individually, might well be used. for that- 
purpose because of the fact that they are the only instrument that ne Gapect 
access to both sides. 


“Mr. MacquaRRIE: I was merely indicating that I found nothing in the 
document which would sustain or indicate the efficacy of Canadian ethics up to- 
the present in the solution of this crisis. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. That is why I said to Mr. Lind we’ 
could be open to criticism if we had not seriously tried or if we did not iRelaear 
take seriously to continue to try. 


* Mr. MACQUARRIE: No; no one would suggest that we should not continue to. 
try. ; i 
Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No. 


Mr. MAcQuaARRIE: I take from your answer to Mr. Lind that on no occasion 
has the I.C.C. as a group been able to make a suggestion with respect to this 
conflict. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. That would be a wrong conclusion. For 
instance, at one time the demilitarized zone which is six miles in width—three 
miles on each side was free from any kind of engagement. Last September 
when significant military clashes began to break out in the zone two members of 
the Commission did try to arrange for a disengagement in the demilitarized zone. 


_ Mr,-MacquarRRIE: But considering the unanimity rule, what role has the 
Commission so.far played in the matter of providing a vehicle for solution? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): The Commission is not juridically set up to 
provide a.solution. The proposal made by Canada was outside of the Geneva 
Agreement framework. The three countries themselves agreed, as sovereign coun- 
tries with their traditional experience and access, to be used for the purpose that 
we envisaged. The rule of unanimity is not an absolute rule in every situation. 
There are some situations where unanimity apparently is required. The report of 
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1962 was not a unanimous report. It was a report supported by India and 
Canada. The report that came out in February, 1965 on Laos was a report to 
which was attached a dissenting opinion by the Canadian government. So, there 
are occasions when the rule of unanimity does not necessarily govern. 


Mr. MAcquarRIE: I am interested in this matter because frequently we have 
heard the suggestion that Canada’s role as a member of the I.C.C. gives it a 
special responsibility and presumably special opportunities. I am seeking from 
you any indications of how, through our membership in this organization, we 
have been able to make a contribution. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): The special opportunity arises out of the fact that 
the Commission collectively and individually is in contact both with Hanoi and 
with Saigon. Mr. Orme Dier, who is now our Commission member, will be going 
to Hanoi next week. Mr. Victor Moore, who was our Commissioner until the end 
of February, was in Hanoi about the middle of January. On these visits, the 
Canadian delegate, in this instance, sees the highest members of the government 
of the North. There is a continous opportunity for consultation and that in itself 
is a very valuable vehicle as you can well see. On all occasions, dicsussion of a 
modus vivendi for bringing the war to an end is not necessarily the order of 
business but very frequently it is. 

I would say that as a result of the last visit of Mr. Moore there was 
confirmed the continued existence, from the point of view of all sides, of the 
channel which Mr. Ronning set up—that is, a channel in addition to the Com- 
mission. That channel continues to be open and, as I told Mr. Lind, it will be used 
if there is the slightest indication given of possible usefulness. I would not be 
surprised if at some time the exercise that we have spelled out this morning 
would be the subject of discussion. I do not say that it will be immediately. I 
think the positions are so hard at the moment that the opportunities are not 
bright, but these situations change. You ask for usefulness. I am sure that the 
first visit of Mr. Ronning gave information heretofore not given. 


Mr. MAcquarrIE: I hope that is the case. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I made mention of the statement by Nguyen Duy 
Trinh, the Foreign Minister of the North, to Mr. Burchett in January. We were 
aware of that information long before. It had never been made public. 


Mr. MAcquarRiE: I would not want to be so practical as to ask what in the 
long run was the effectiveness of this. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I do not want to identify this with any person or 
with Mr. Ronning or the Commission, but after the North had laid down its four 
points, one of which I read out an hour or so ago, the general view was that there 
could be no preliminary talks except on the basis of those four conditions. 
Nguyen Duy Trinh publicly declared that there could be talks and that they 
would not be on the basis of the four points but that, of course, negotiations after 
the first contacts could only be on the basis of the four points. That was a very 
significant declaration made publicly in January. 


Mr. MAcQUARRIE: Has there been any softening of the situation since then? 
Mr. MaRTIN (Essex East): No. 
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Mr. MAcquarRiE: No; this is the point. I would be very fearful lest the 
Canadian public might be inclined to overestimate the contribution which we are 
able to make to this very dreadful situation. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I am sure that is the case, and I am sure that it is 
equally the case that it would be regrettable if the Canadian public were not 
convinced that the Canadian government, through these various intermediaries, 
had not done everything it could, as other countries have done, to try to bring 
about peace in Viet Nam. 


Mr. MacquarRIE: Granted. I have a couple of questions of a somewhat 
specific nature and they will be very brief. Has the Canadian government 
suggested to the United States that it might be a useful contribution to the 
solution of the problem if they adopt what is now called the Senator Clark 
formula? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No. 
Mr. MAcQquaRRIE: I am glad to hear that. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I will be having an opportunity very shortly of 
discussing that and other phases of this problem. 


Mr. MAcquaRRIE: On the final page of the statement: 
I am. in close touch with the representatives of all countries... 


This, I presume, does not include the People’s Republic of China. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No. It does not, regrettably, include anyone 
representing mainland China. I would like to say that it is not because we have 
not tried. 


Mr. MACQUARRIE: When did Mr. Ronning last serve in China? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Mr. Ronning served in China in 1949 or 1950, or 
thereabouts. He was born in China, of course. His mother is buried in China. He 
knows many of the personalities in China as he does personalities in North and 
South Viet Nam and he speaks Mandarin. 


Mr. MacquarriE: Good. Has the Canadian government any information on 
the extent of military aid being rendered to the North Vietnamese? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I cannot say that we know the full extent but we 
do have an appreciation of this. 


Mr. MacquarriE: In your reply to Colonel Harkness you said, ‘“‘possibly 
-China’’. Should I take that to indicate that only China is assisting? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): No, there are other countries, but possibly only 
China would escalate. I would not want to make a comment on that. 


Mr. MACQUARRIE: May I pass for the time being, Mr. Chairman? Thank you. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Mr. Martin, on page 12 of your statement you say that 
because of the impasse that has been reached it might be worth while looking at 
new directions and then you go on to propose a possible new approach and you 
set out four points on how it might be brought about. However, after you finish 
doing that, on page 14 you go on to say in the last paragraph that you are not 
very optimistic on this score, in other words, that these proposals will have any 
acceptance by either side. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): At the moment that is the situation. 


Mr. ALLMAND: My question is: What, then, is the value of putting forward 
these proposals? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): The value consists essentially in that both sides 
have said they abide by the Geneva Agreement; that both sides would respect the 
propositions of the Geneva Agreement. That being the case, if that is an accept- 
able position, it may be, as I said earlier, that at some point in the process which 
is continuing this kind of arrangement might appear attractive. At any rate it is 
one worth examining if it is a fact that both sides regard the Geneva Agreement 
as still warranting their support. 


Mr. ALLMAND: But the war seems to be escalating. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In December and January there was a flurry of 
excitement. There were some contacts made. I cannot tell what they were—I 
cannot say here what they were; I know what they were. These held out some 
promise, one of them in particular. Then in the month of February again the 
Kosygin-Wilson discussions took a promising turn. The situation since then has 
hardened again but I envisage that we will again see a period when there will be 
an active exchange and indications given that if this is done that it might be 
followed by some corresponding helpful action. If we are not to continue to try 
then we are forced to say that we are not going to carry on any further efforts 
and that is not our position. 

Mr. ALLMAND: Yes, but the war is escalating. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I can only say that the conclusion I reach at the 
present time is that the steps I have described this morning in present circum- 
stances, I believe, would not gather the support that would be necessary but I 
will not say that this does not suggest that at some future opportunity, there may 
not be occasion for positive action. 

Mr. ALLMAND: I was not suggesting that we take no initiative, Mr. Martin, 
but as Mr. Lind pointed out, we are receiving a lot of evidence that many people 
are dying, both on the American side and on the Vietnamese side. There are a lot 
of atrocities among the civilian population. You see pictures of children with 
their arms off, and so forth, and mothers who are crippled. It would seem to me 
that we should try to put forward proposals that might have some greater 
chance of acceptance. Are there any possible alternatives? . 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have. As I said, they have not, so far, 
succeeded. This is another one. I would be very grateful for any suggestion 
which you or any member of the Committee could make. 


Mr. ALLMAND: I might do that. Does the Canadian government have any 
objection to any of the weapons that are being used by the United States at 
present in Viet Nam? I am thinking of the recent pellet bombs, the napalm and 
the gas. Have we taken any position on a line that should be drawn and what 
weapons would not be acceptable in this war? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, we have. With regard to the last matter and 
the matter raised yesterday by Mrs. MacInnis, we are now examining just 
exactly what weapons have been used. In any event they would all be covered, 
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of course, by our view that stopping of the bombing is desirable as is the 
stopping of infiltration from the North. , 


Mr. ALLMAND: Yes, but what about other weapons? I can see where certain 
weapons can be directed more accurately to military targets, but these other 
weapons seem to spread beyond the military targets and affect civilians. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Mr. Allmand, I share’ fully your concern for the 
loss.of human life in Viet Nam through any form and it is for this reason that we, 
along with others, are engaged in this effort to try to bring the war to an end. No 
one can sit by complacently at this time in human development while this kind 
. of thing takes place, but it must be pointed out that the atrocities have not been 
one-sided, by any means. 

An hon. MEMBER: Bombs in restaurants. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: It is 11:30. 

Mr. ALLMAND: I will pass. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now 11:30. What is the wish of the Com- 
mittee? There are five more members who have expressed their intention to ask 
questions. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Would it not be possible to continue for another half hour or so, 
Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Even if we did continue for half an hour I doubt very much 
that we could complete all the questioning today. 


Mr. WALKER: Not only that, Mr. Chairman; Viet Nam is not the only subject 
that we may want to discuss. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is only one topic and there are many more topics. We are 
dealing with the whole report. 


Mr. BREWIN: As a matter of fact, too, at some stage or another, while we 
very much appreciate the statement made by the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, we would like to hear some outside authorities on this subject, as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was the decision of the Steering Committee that we 
should hear the Minister, first on all these topics and then we can decide on what 
topic we shall specialize and call witnesses. 


(Translation) 
Mr. PELLETIER: It is understood that the Minister will come back to the 
Committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. Mr. Minister, when will you be able to come 
back? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I could be here tomorrow, Thursday, Friday, and 
next Monday morning. I am leaving for London on Monday afternoon and shall 
be away for the entire week. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is very hard to meet on Wednesday because of the caucus 
meetings; however, on Thursday— 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): The week after, I shall be away for three days. I 
am going to the United Nations. 
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(English) 4 

Mr. Macponaup (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, perhaps the Steering Com- 
mittee could meet again and reschedule a further meeting at which the Minister 
could be present and at that time also decide on the order of witnesses to be 
heard with regard to other matters. 


Mr. McIntosH: When will the next meeting be held? 
Mr. Macponatp (Rosedale): It will be the first question for the Steering 
Committee in view of the rather difficult timetable. 


The CHAIRMAN: In that case the Steering Committee should meet very 
shortly. 


Mr. WALKER: Between 11.35 o’clock and 12 noon. 
The CHAIRMAN: The meeting is adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
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(12) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9:05 a.m. this day, the 
Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Asselin (Charlevoix), Brewin, Churchill, 
Dubé, Forest, Forrestall, Harkness, Klein, Lambert, Macdonald (Rosedale), 
McIntosh, Nesbitt, Pelletier, Pilon, Thompson, Walker (17). 


In attendance: The Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. M. Cadieux, Under- 
Secretary; Mr. R. E. Collins, Assistant Under-Secretary. 


The Chairman presented the sixth report of the Sub-Committee on Agenda 
and Procedure, which is as follows: 

Your Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure met at 3:30 p.m., 
Wednesday, April 12, 1967, with the following members in attendance: 
Messrs. Dubé (Chairman), Brewin, Macdonald (Rosedale), Nesbitt and 
Thompson. 

Your Sub-Committee has agreed to recommend as follows: 

1. That the Committee meet at 9:00 a.m., Thursday, April 13, to com- 
plete questioning of the Minister on the subject of Vietnam; 

2. That, rather than carrying on wide-ranging discussions on general 
subjects, the Committee specialize in studies of certain areas, com- 
mencing with Vietnam and South-East Asia; 

3. That, in its study of South-East Asia, the Committee invite the 
following witnesses to appear: 

Charles Taylor—member of editorial staff Toronto Globe and Mail. 

Formerly correspondent in Peking. 

James Barrington—University of Alberta. Former Burmese ambassa- 

dor in Ottawa, Washington and the UN. 

Robert Thompson, M.P.—to report on his recent visit to South-East 

Asia; 

4. That the Committee invite Mr. Charles Taylor to appear on Thursday, 
April 20, 1967; 

5. That reasonable living and travelling expenses be paid to the wit- 
nesses invited to appear. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale) moved concurrence in the report, seconded by 
Mr. Brewin. After discussion, the report was approved. 
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Questioning of the Minister on the subject of Vietnam was resumed. 


The questioning having been concluded, the Chairman thanked the Minister 
for the information he had given to the Committee. 


At 11:30 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 10:00 a.m., Thursday, April 20, 
1967. 
Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, April 13, 1967. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Yesterday 
your Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met and I have our Sixth Report 
here for your approval. (See Minutes of Proceedings.) 


May I have your comments or a motion? 


Mr. McINToOsSH: One of my questions to the Minister today was going to be 
with regard to some of the personnel from his staff that apparently were over 
there. I understand that there are some very well informed members—Mr. 
Bauer is one example—who may have very definite views on what is happening, 
and I was wondering if he had someone else on his staff who may have had 
opposing views that we might like to hear. 


Hon. Paut Martin (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Is this a 
question to me? 


Mr. McINTOSH: Yes. That was one of the questions I was going to ask you. 


Mr. MartTINn (Essex East): Well, I do not believe that it would be desirable 
or, under our parliamentary system, permissible for any official serving in the 
government service to give evidence on policy. This would be the same as the 
question of privilege that is involved in the request for the tabling of documents. 
It would be completely unconstitutional under our parliamentary system if the 
situation were otherwise. For instance, there can be no objection to asking the 
Under-Secretary to come and give evidence before this committee on adminis- 
tration and statistical information, but it would be improper to pursue a line of 
interrogation of the Under-Secretary on policy which would put him in a posi- 
tion where he could possibly take a personal position which, in theory, might be 
at odds with that of the government. This is a well established principle.' You 
will remember it was asked in the house one time by Mr. David MacDonald 
whether the government would agree to Mr. Victor Moore, then the Canadian 

representative on the Commission, being called and I took the same position 
then that I am taking now. Under our parliamentary system I do not believe any 
other view can be taken. 


Mr. McIntosH: I can understand, Mr. Minister, a member of the Commis- 
sion not coming here and giving evidence, but how about Mr. Ronning, for 
example; would he also be in the same category? 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I do not think there would be any difficulty in Mr. 
Ronning coming as an individual in respect of matters not connected with his 
assignments in Vietnam. I do not think he could be questioned on— 


Mr. McINtTosH: He makes speeches everywhere else on it. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Perhaps you have not clearly understood what I 
said. I do not think there could be any objection to Mr. Ronning coming, except 
in respect of his special assignments. I do not think he could be questioned about 
his talks in Hanoi. I do not think he could discuss anything that was related to 
the government assignment given him as an emissary. I do not think there could 
be questions on that. However, with regard to his views on matters that have 
nothing to do with that, he is a free citizen. If the Committee wishes to call him, 
that is within the discretion of the Committee, but with that reservation. 


Mr. McIntosu: Was it considered, Mr. Chairman, in the— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McIntosh, I understand we are discussing the report. In 
that case I think it should be moved and seconded before we discuss it. I thought 
you were raising a point of order. Will someone move? 


Mr. McIntTosu: I thought you asked for comments? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but I should have asked for a mover and a seconder. 
Moved by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale) and seconded by Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. McIntTosH: I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, if any other names were 
suggested, or was the decision not to call any more then the one? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, there was a list of names provided by Mr. John Holmes, 
I believe. We had agreed in principle to start with two or three witnesses. If that 
is sufficient, then we could move to a different area of the world, but if it is the 
feeling of the Committee that it is open for more, this is not final. We do not yet 
know whether or not these three gentlemen will be available or will accept. 


Mr. McINtTosH: We can wait until we hear their evidence. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: On Tuesday questions were being asked of the Minister on 
Vietnam, and there were four members who wanted to ask questions but did not 
have time to do so. 


(Translation) | e 


Here is last Tuesday’s list of members who wish to ask questions: Mr. 
Pelletier, Mr. Andras, Mr. McIntosh, Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. 
Harkness. The first name on the list is that of Mr. Pelletier. 


Mr. PELLETIER: I would like to ask a few questions, Mr. Chairman, the first 
of which concerns the special position which Canada holds through her member- 
ship on the International Control Commission. 


How would you describe this special position? We have heard a great many 
interpretations. We are told, for instance, that Canada is in a position of neutral- 
ity; others say that we should be totally impartial. What are the implications of 
Canada’s participation in the Commission? 


Mr. Martin (Essex-East): I believe that if our role within the Commission 
is to be effective, we have to be as objective and impartial as possible. There 
is no obligation under the agreements, in this respect, but, I believe that because 
of the actual nature of the role that Canada, Poland and India are called upon 
to play, these three countries have to be as objective as possible. That is what 
we have attempted to do. That is why we criticized not only the actions of the 
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North, but also those of the South acting in cooperation with the U.S.A. in the 
special report which we tabled in 1962, and again in February of 1965. 


Mr. PELLETIER: For example, is the fact that Canada provides military 
equipment to one of the belligerent parties under agreements which have, of 
course, nothing to do with the Vietnam war, consonant with the actual nature of 
Canada’s participation in the activities of the Control Commission? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): First, Mr. Pelletier, I should state that there area 
great many nations that provide arms. Canada does not provide arms directly. 
We had, as you know, an arrangement with the United States, which dates back, 
I believe, to the Hyde Park Declaration of 1941, when Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
King met, and entered into an informal arrangement. This arrangement was 
subsequently formalized and the present form of these arrangements dates 
from 1959 and 1963. 


However, we do not sell arms directly. For the most part, with the exception 
of the Caribou aircraft, the material we sell to the United States is made up 
largely of electronic equipment. However, this arrangement antedates the 
Vietnam war considerably. 


Mr. PELLETIER: With regard to the needs as concerns aid to Vietnam, 
according to the information that we get from the press it would appear that 
these needs are greater in North Vietnam, or in the Viet Cong-controlled areas, 
than in South Vietnam. Does this accurately describe the situation? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Frankly, I would not know. However, I would not 
be surprised if that were the case. I could not answer that. 


Certainly there is a great deal of assistance given to both sides, but it is 
impossible for me to give you any more definite answer. I would not be 
surprised, however, if that, in fact, was the case. 


Mr. PELLETIER: With regard to certain steps taken in the field of aid, there 
are in this country a number of bodies which have proposed that Canada use a 
hospital ship to provide aid. What is the Minister’s view on that proposal? Is it 
really a useful solution? A number of groups feel that this is a step which 
Canada should take. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): A hospital ship such as— 
Mr. PELLETIER: Such as the German one. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): The matter has been examined; in fact, discus- 
sions were held with the Germans in this connection. I believe that the decision 
made was that, despite the fact that this might appear to be a good idea in 
principle, from a practical point of view it was not something on which we 
should embark; therefore, we have decided against it. 

When the Director of the External Aid office appears before this Committee 
to give evidence he may be able to give you the actual reasons; I cannot really 
remember all of them. I personally have discussed this matter with the Ger- 
mans, and this was the decision that we came to. 

Mr. PELLETIER: Now, there is the transportation of victims—the. sick and 
wounded—from Vietnam to Canada. Is it for practical reasons that the De- 
partment has not embarked on such a policy? 
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Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes, but since the question was asked yesterday. I 
have asked our officials to re-examine the matter. This will be done and in a few 
days I way be in a position to give you additional information on that point. 

Mr. PELLETIER: This is a question of interpretation, I suppose. The other day, 
when you were questioned’ on aid to North Vietnam, you answered that “the 
Government is prepared to consider” requests. Do you mean to say that the 
Government is not opposed in principle to giving aid to the North, and that it 
will depend on the-nature of the requests made? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I believe that the answer would be yes; but we 
should receive a request from the Northern Government. Under those circum- 
stances, we will be prepared to examine the matter. I doubt very much that we 
will receive any such requests from the Government of North Vietnam. We 
indicated our willingness to examine such requests a year ago. 

Mr. PELLETIER: There has not been no subsequent request? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. 

Mr. PELLETIER: This is my last question, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask 
the Minister whether he feels that it would be a good idea for Committee to send 
a delegation to Vietnam to study, in situ, the way in which Canada’s assistance 
programme is being handled there? Might this be useful in terms of its effect on 
public opinion in this country? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is rather difficult to answer this question. If I 
were to answer No, it would certainly be misunderstood. Will you allow me to 
take the matter under advisement and answer later? 

Mr. PELLETIER: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Mr. Lambert is watching me. That is one of the 
reasons why I think that I should not try to answer at this time. 

Mr. LAMBERT: It is like asking whether you have stopped beating your wife. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I never beat her. 


(English) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McIntosh? 
Mr. McINTosu: Did he answer yes or no? 
Mr. LAMBERT: He refused to admit he was even there. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not want to overlook the fact that there is 
one member of our committee, Mr. Thompson, who has been there. He has 
already honoured me with a review of his experiences there and I suppose at 
some time these might be transmitted to the Committee. 

Mr. WALKER: I cannot help thinking, Mr. Chairman, what happened when 
Mr. Thompson was out of the country. I would not want to wish it on any 
volunteers of the Committee that might go to Vietnam. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: We could suggest your name, Mr. Walker. 
Mr. NEspiTtT: The Minister is going away for two weeks, is he not? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I can imagine there might be some circumstances 
when Mr. Churchill and I would both agree, but it would be helpful if perhaps he 
were away. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: That would be very unusual. 
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Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Yes, you do not travel very much. I do not know 
anyone who deserves a trip more than you do. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Chairman, my first question stems from a statement on 
page 15, and I am asking this question just as a matter of clarification. You start 
out with this sentence in the second paragraph: 

There is one further point which I should like to leave with the 
Committee. We have said consistently that we regard a purely military 
solution of the conflict in Vietnam as neither practical nor desirable. 


What do you mean by desirable in view of the statement you make further 
down in the last paragraph, where you state: 
On the face of it a stand-still cease-fire does not look as if it should 
involve any inordinate problems for either side if there was a willingness 
in principle to stop the fighting. 


Do you feel there is not a willingness on both sides to stop this fighting? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I think there is. I suspect that there is a desire on 
both sides to have a cease-fire but, as I said earlier in my statement, 
the position taken by the government of the north is that, in the lght 
of their view as to who is the aggressor, before they can be called 
upon to make any reciprocal act there must be an initial act taken by the 
government of the United States, and they envisage that act as consisting of an 
unconditional stopping of the bombing. But their present position, on the basis of 
clear interpretation of the respective positions of both sides, is that if the 
bombing were stopped within the context they lay down, then they would be 
prepared to give consideration to the next step, which would be in fulfilment of 
the American position. 


Mr. McINTOSH: I had a question to ask on this unconditional demand of one 
side that stems from something you said on page 6: 
The question has been raised in some quarters as to whether, if there 
was a cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam, this would have to be 
permanent as well as unconditional. 


Do I take it that this is one of the demands of the North Vietnamese and 

that no guarantee is given by them that there will be no infraction on their part 

as to infiltration, and so on, that the Americans or the Souh Vietnamese feel 
here should be? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): May I again quote that statement: 
The question has been raised in some quarters as to whether, if there 
was a cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam, this would have to be 
permanent as well as unconditional. 


The reason I said the question has been raised is because in various state- 
ments, including that of the Foreign Minister to Mr. Burchett in January, the 
word “permanent” is not included, and it suggested that because it was not 
included in that particular exchange that the north had changed its position. 

- However, if you will look at page 7 of my statement you will see where I go 
| on to point out that while that is true, the North Vietnamese representative in 
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France on February 22 made it clear that when “permanent” was used in any 
of the exchanges it must be concluded that ‘jpermanent” was intended, because 
I go on to say in the last sentence of the first paragraph on page 7: 

When he was asked how a distinction could in practice be drawn 
between a temporary and a permanent halt to the bombing, the North 
Vietnamese representative answered that the United States would have to 
declare at the outset that the halt was both permanent and unconditional. 


So, I think we can assume that it is the view of the north that the halting of 
the bombing must be permanent and unconditional. I think in any event, 
whether one agrees with this position or not, that North Vietnam could logically 
say no less because anything less would amount to saying that the United States 
could resume the bombing if Hanoi did not meet Washington’s conditions. I 
am not saying I agree with that, but I think that would be a logical conclusion 
to draw. 

Mr. McINTOSH: You said they could say no less, and to me this is a— 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I mean to say that I cannot imagine we would 
expect the north to say anything less to the United States. Obviously, if they say, 
“You stop the bombing’’, one would not expect the north to say “At some point 
later you might resume it”’. 

Mr. McINTosH: These words “permanent” and “unconditional” mean forever 
and ever. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, I think so. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Well, they are asking and I would ask you if you agree 
with me, something that is impossible for the United States or South Vietnam to 
answer. They are asking an impossible question to answer. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot believe that the United States could 
agree to that. 

Mr. McIntTosH: On page 14, in the fourth and final stage—I will not read it 
all—you mention “‘all outside forces”. Could you tell us what you mean by this? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Where is this? 
Mr. McINTosH: It is about one-third of the way down on page 14. It reads: 
The Fourth and final stage would complete the process of return— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Just a minute, now. Are we on page 14? 

Mr. McINTOSH: Yes. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes, the fourth and final stage. 

Mr. McINtosu: I will read on to the second last line in that paragraph. You 

say: 

—the withdrawal of all outside forces whose presence in the area of 
conflict was not provided for at Geneva, and for the dismantling of 
military bases or their conversion to peaceful purposes. 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I do not have what you are referring to. 

Mr. McIntosH: Do you have the same copy we have? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I do not think we have. “The Fourth and final 
stage would complete the process’’, is that the one. 
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Mr. McINToSH: That is it. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): All right. 

Mr. McINTOSH: You mention outside forces there? 

Mr. MarTINn (Essex East): Would you mind reading the text to which you 
are referring? 

Mr. McINTOsH: It reads: 

The Fourth and final stage would complete the process of return to 
the cease-fire provisions of the Geneva settlement. At the stage, pro- 
vision would have to be made for the liberation and repatriation of 
prisoners— 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes. 
Mr. McINTOSH: 
—for the withdrawal of all outside forces. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes. 
Mr. McIntTosu: I want to know who these outside forces are? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, that would be the outside forces of the 


Mr. McINTOSH: Who are they? 

Mr. MaRTIN (Essex East): Well, of the north. 

Mr. McINTOoSH: Yes, but who are the outside forces? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): They are the citizens of the government in 
North Vietnam. I do not know whether they are composed of any other group. 
There may be technicians from China. I know there are technicians from China 
in the north. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Russia? 

Mr. MartTINn (Essex East): I do not know of any technicians from Russia that 
would be serving the north in the south. I do not know of any outsiders serving 
the north in the south. I would distinguish that question from the contributions 
made by outsiders to the north in the north. 

Mr. McIntosuH: And there would also be outsiders in the south? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Oh yes, there are the Australians, the Americans 
the Koreans and the New Zealanders, and some others. 

Mr. McINtTosH: So you know how many different countries are represented 
in the south? 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Well, there is first of all the South Vietnam 
forces. 

Mr. McInTOSH: Outside forces? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): The forces of the United States, the forces of 
Australia, the forces of New Zealand, the forces of Korea and the Philippines. 

Mr. McINTOSH: On page 12, Mr. Minister, in the second paragraph about half 
way down—it is not necessary for me to read the whole paragraph—you say: 

In essence, that principle is that there must be a condition of parity 
between the two sides at all stages of the process. 
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Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. McINTOSH: By “parity” do you mean, with regard to “permanent” and 
‘unconditional’, that is a unilateral demand rather than a bilateral one, and that 
there should be give on both sides? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, but there should be, in so far as it is possible, 
a result that would conform to the concept of being balanced, not that 
this would necessarily meet the conditions of justice or merit, but as a 
practical means of bringing a dispute to an end in negotiation it is usual to 
try and put both sides on as great a basis of parity as possible. That is what 
we mean. This is something that the north does not accept. They say that 
before they are prepared to act, in the light of their view as to who is the 
aggressor, there must be some prior action taken by the United States. I am 
not saying I agree with that, I am just making no comment on it. 


Mr. McIntosH: Has Canada made any suggestion to the north that there 
should be parity on both sides? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have had full discussion through the various 
intermediaries that I have mentioned. I am not at liberty to say what we told the 
north. 


Mr. McINtTosu: In the first part of your brief, Mr. Minister, you mentioned a 
peace-keeping role, and I do not know whether you mentioned a peace-restoring 
role. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I have never used the expression “peace- 
restoring”. I had never heard of it until my friend Mr. Churchill mentioned 
it the other day in the house, and in view of the strictures which he made 
on the concept I decided not to adopt the nomenclature at any time. 


Mr. Nespitt: He does not listen to his colleague very well, then. 


Mr. McIntTosu: At the top of page 2 you state, “we are there on a peace- 
keeping mission”. Now is a peace-keeping mission or role similar to the Com- 
mission that we have there at the present time? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): The word ‘‘peace-keeping” in this context, of 
course, has reference to the commission. In 1954 the commission was given the 
responsibility of doing one thing primarily, and that was reporting to the two 
co-chairmen, Britain and the Soviet Union, on the extent of any violations com- 
mitted by either party to the Geneva Agreement, and I have used the word 
“peace-keeping” in that context. Obviously if there is a violation, that is 
contrary to the intention to try and preserve peace. But it is not peace-keeping 
in the sense that one has in mind, for instance, when one refers to the peace- 
keeping operation in Cyprus or, let us say, in the Gaza Strip. 


Mr. McINTOosH: On page 1 you state, ‘“Nor do we have any formal military or 
other commitments there.” We are there on a peace-keeping mission. In the 
second paragraph you say, “there are responsibilities which we have in Vietnam 
as members of the International Commission’. Therefore you mean this peace- 
keeping mission and the International Commission are ‘not formal military 
commitments? ; 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): They are a formal obligation which we have 
accepted. We did not have to accept the request of the Geneva powers in 1954 to 
undertake this responsibility. We carefully considered it before Canada accepted 
it at that time. But we did accept it, along with India and Poland, and it is the 
only obligation that we have accepted in the Indo-China region. As I have indi- 
cated in the house on several occasions we would not favor the assumption of 
any other responsibility as combatants unless it were pursuant to an obligation 
under the charter of the United Nations. 


Mr. McINTOSH: You mention on page 3, “If...Canada were to be asked 
to participate in an international peace-keeping efforts in Vietnam”— 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Pardon? 


Mr. McINTosH: On page 3 you mention “If...Canada were to be asked to 
participate in an international peace-keeping effort in Vietnam.’ Would that bea 
unilteral effort or must that be a combined effort? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Well, first of all, we would not be asked to do this 
aione. If that situation arises—and I hope it does soon—presumably a request 
would be made by the Geneva powers and the countries directly involved. If we 
were asked we would certainly give it the consideration as a government that I 
mentioned yesterday, and within the conditions that I laid down I would certain- 
ly recommend our participation. 


Mr. McINTosu: I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: Who would pay for it? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well I suppose the arrangement would depend on 
whether it was a Geneva framework arrangement, a United Nations arrange- 
ment or some other arrangement. If it were the Geneva framework arrangement, 
then it would have to be paid—as it is now paid—by the contributory Geneva 
powers. The costs of the commission are now paid by the contributory Geneva 
powers, who have accepted that collective responsibility. 


Mr. NESBITT: Supplementary to that, do you feel that if it were to be called 
at the invitation of the Geneva powers, if it should by any chance be a UN 
operation, do you still feel we should receive some reimbursement? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I certainly do, but we would have to examine this 
situation when it arises. If it were a United Nations operation—and I am not 
saying it will be since there are practical difficulties there because all mem- 
bers involved in the struggle are not members of the United Nations—then we 
would be into the problem that is facing the UN at the present time of the 
collective financial responsibility for peace-keeping operations. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that notwithstanding that, my own personal view is that there is an 
obligation on the part of countries who feel strongly about these situations not to 
let the impasse in the United Nations stand in, the way of a development of the 
concept of peace-keeping. This is the situation that is presently facing us in 
Cyprus. 

Mr. McINTOosH: I have a supplementary arising out of the Minister’s answer 
to Mr. Nesbitt. The Minister said there were certain countries involved that were 
not members of the United Nations. Does this not also APPL in the case 2 OF 
Rhodesia, where the United Nations took action? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think we are talking about related 
matters. What I had in mind, Mr. McIntosh, with regard to the situation in 
Vietnam was that if the peace-keeping operation were under the auspices of the 
United Nations this would mean that the United Nations had come into the pic- 
ture, although certain countries involved were not members of either the Security 
Council or the General Assembly. It might be that the only way the United 
Nations could come in would be pursuant to an agreement or an acceptance by 
the north and by the south, non-members of the United Nations, and by some 
kind of arrangement to which conceivably the Soviet Union and the United 
States might agree in order to avoid what probably would be the situation, 
namely, the reluctance of Mainland China to permit that kind of an operation to 
come into being because it is a United Nations operation. 

Mr. McInrosH: Did you say one condition would be the acceptance by both 
the North and the South to the United Nations taking some action in there? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Absolutely. 

Mr. McIntosH: Would you apply that same reasoning to Rhodesia and the 
action that Great Britain took in that case? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. The situation in Rhodesia is quite a different 
matter, it is an unrelated question. In the case of Rhodesia the government of 
Rhodesia was not an independent government, it was not a sovereign power. In 
the case of Rhodesia the sovereign power resided with the colonial power, and 
the colonial power which Britain had was the ultimate element in the link of 
sovereignty. 

Mr. McIntosu: Where is the sovereign power in South Vietnam and North 
Vietnam? 

Mr. Marttn (Essex East): Well, they are two separate, independent, juridi- 
cal units recognized by the Geneva Accords of 1954. 

Mr. BREwIN: Only temporarily. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Well, it may be only temporarily but they are two 
separate, independent bodies and conceivably, they may be so for a long time. 
But in the case of Rhodesia the government of Mr. Smith is not a sovereign: 
entity. 

Mr. NessittT: It is a de facto one. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): No, it is not a de facto one. The ultimate authority 
in Rhodesia rests with Her Majesty’s government in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Nespitt: That is de jure but not de facto. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): De facto and de jure. 

Mr. NESBITT: Oh, go on. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I bow to your greater constitutional appreciation, 
of these things. 

Mr. Nessirt: It is not my view, Mr. Minister, it is a question of facts, 
whether one likes them or not. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): When you use these words “de jure” they are 
way above me, I do not understand them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Andras, you indicated at the last meeting that you 
wished to ask questions. 
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Mr. ANDRAS: Yes, I just have a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Martin, while I appreciate the most important thing now is to deal with the 
situation as it exists today and for everybody to try and seek some solution, I 
would be interested in and would appreciate your summary of the events leading 
up to the grounds for justification or otherwise of the United States intervention 
and participation in Vietnam in the first place. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, I have no hesitation in answering the 
question. I have felt that it was desirable to emphasize events that were before 
us in such a way as to encourage some understanding on the part of the North in 
the hope that we might bring about peace and stability in this area, but you have 
asked me the question and, pursuant to that, I have no option but to reply. 


The United States was not a signatory to the Geneva Agreement, neither 
was the government of South Vietnam. Article 51 of the charter of the United 
Nations provides that a country may invite the military assistance of another to 
assist it in the defence of its territory. So, the decision of President Kennedy of 
the United States to send in the first batch of military personnel in an advisory 
capacity was clearly in accord with the charter. 


The next important fact is that in 1962 the International Control and 
Supervisory Commission did make a finding of fact on where aggression had 
begun. This is already in testimony which I gave before this Committee more 
than a year and a half ago. The judgment of the majority of the Commission 
was that the aggression on the part of the North Vietnam began shortly after 
the Geneva Agreement. Now, this finding of fact has been disputed. In fact, it 
was disputed in this Committee. Mr. Douglas on one occasion interrogated me 
at some length on this. I simply point out that this was a finding of fact. 


Mr. AnpRAS: I understand that Mr. Pelletier brought up the question of 
supplying Canadian material to the United States, and I am sorry I was not here 
for the answer. There is one adjunct to that question that I wanted to ask you. 
With regard to the Soviet Union, for instance, which I understand was co-chair- 
man of the Geneva Conference, has it been possible to identify that it is 
supplying any war materials to North Vietnam? 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): What is the question again? 
Mr. ANDRAS: The Soviet Union— 


Mr. BREWIN: Before you go on to that, may I ask a supplementary on a point 
that the Minister has just dealt with, Mr. Chairman? Is there any finding 
whatever by any body of the United Nations that suggests that there was any 
breach of the charter in relation to the outbreak of what I would have thought 
might be described as civil war in South Vietnam? Is there any decision whatev- 
er that you are quoting from that supports that interpretation of events? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): There are no decisions of the United Nations but 
it is clear what Article 51 under the charter provides. 
Mr. BREWIN: Does it deal with wars within a particular country? 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): All that governments can do is deal with govern- 
ments. In the South a request was made by the constituted government of the 
day, and it was that government that made the request. Of course, I should 
point out that the right to invoke Article 51 does not require any decision on the 
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part of the United Nations. This is an act that is permissible and exercisable by 
a country on its own, without reference to the UN. 

Mr. BREwIN: Mr. Martin, I do not want to get into a lengthy— 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would like to emphasize just one point. I do not 
want to interfere with the questioning. I made it clear to Mr. Andras that while I 
am in the hands of the Committee, I am not anxious, for obvious purposes that I 
have explained, to deal with this aspect of the situation, but if I am asked 
questions I have no option but to reply to them. I do not want the government of 
North Vietnam to think that I raised this question. 

Mr. BREWIN: Well, Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask one further question. I 
do not want to go into this because it is a highly controversial matter. I just 
wanted to check whether Mr. Martin would agree that the applicability of the 
United Nations charter is a highly controversial matter and that it simply is not 
a clear case of the charter being applicable. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Iam very sorry, but I— 

Mr. BREWIN: I am just saying that you mentioned the United Nations 
charter yourself. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes. 

Mr. BrewIn: As justification for the American troops originally being there 
in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not say in “justification”. 

Mr. BREWIN: All I am saying to you— 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not say in “justification”. I said as an 
explanation of a right that existed under the circumstances that confronted 
President Kennedy in 1961. 

Mr. BREWIN: Well, without going into a lengthy discussion or controversy 
about it all, I am asking you if that is a controversial interpretation? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): 1 do not believe it is, no. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Andras. 

Mr. AnpRAS: In connection with the supply of materiel, war materiel par- 
ticularly, to North Vietnam, is there any evidence, for instance, that the Soviet 
Union is supplying such materiel to the North Vietnamese? 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Yes. 

Mr. AnpRAS: That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have a few questions which are non-controversial, of 
course. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): All your questions are agreeably non-controver- 
sial. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I notice the Minister produced a four point program the 
other day which made a good headline. As a non-interventionist and with a 
knowledge of the past, which I share with him, did the Minister consider 
extending that to a 14 point program, like President Wilson did many years ago? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In the original American proposals there were 14 
points, but they have been reduced since that time. The North has a four point 
program and the Viet Cong has a five point program. The steps that I outlined 
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yesterday, which I know you would regard and take as a serious submission, are 
provisions that are taken from Articles 16, 17 and 19 of the Geneva Agree- 
ment. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Actually, you have— 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): It seemed to us that in view of the hardened 
position and on the basis of some discussions we have had, it would be useful 
at this time to emphasize the provisions that were made available in the 
agreement itself. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I notice that U Thant has a three point program and you 
have added to it by clearing out the demilitarized zone. The significance of that 
escapes me at the moment, but you added a very significant factor in your second 
one when you were talking about no escalation and no reinforcement during the 
period when the two parties— 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I think, Mr. Churchill, you are confusing one of 
the points in the submission made by U Thant and the provisions specified in 
the Geneva Agreement, are you not? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Oh no, no. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I think you are. Perhaps you would like to start 
again. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: No, I am never confused. U Thant was suggesting a stand- 
still truce, then preliminary talks and then the all-out conference. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: But his standstill truce did not include what you have very 
wisely put in—acting on the advice, I suppose, of your officials—that there 
should be no reinforcement by either side during the period of that standstill 
truce. I compliment you on that addition. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I think I must correct you again because I 
think you are understandably confused in the matter. What U Thant did was to 
suggest a three-pronged proposal, which was designed to try and bring about 
peace. These three proposals were simply this; a general standstill truce, then an 
agreement to talk and then a Geneva conference. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: That is what I said. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): The United States accepted this proposal. The 
Canadian government agreed with this proposal. But the Government of the 
North has now made it clear that it does not accept these proposals because it 
believes that the United States was the aggressor, and on that account it must 
take some prior act. Because of the non-acceptance of U Thant’s proposals, 
anxious as we are to try to get some acceptance that will lead to preliminary 
talks, we have outlined the four steps envisaged in the Geneva Agreement 
which, on a basis of progressive development, would offer another way out. 
We hope that this will be considered. 


These four steps, so that you will be clear about them, are, first, that there 
should be some degree of physical disengagement of all the parties. When you 
referred to this first step you were referring to the demilitarized zone and it is 
because you had done so that I thought it was important that the matter should 
be explained to you again. 
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The second point was that it would be necessary to freeze the course of 
military events in Vietnam at its present level. 

Third, that it would be logical that there would be a cessation of all activi- 
ties between the parties; whether on the ground, air, or on the sea. 

The final stage would be to complete the process of return to the cease-fire 
provisions of the Geneva Agreement, which includes the withdrawal of all 
outside forces. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I selected U Thant’s proposals from your document on page 
9, and then your own proposals on page 13, and I am glad that you have 
refreshed your memory with regard to them. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): But only because you were kind enough to cause 
me to reflect on them. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Your first step, and these are your own words: 


_..should involve some degree of physical disengagement of the parties. 
This might be accomplished be restoring the demilitarized character of the 
zone on either side of the seventeenth parallel by the withdrawal of all 
military forces, supplies and equipment from that zone... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, by barring overflights, and so on. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: What is the size of that demilitarized zone? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is six miles wide; a three mile strip on each 
side. Its course runs east-west from the sea to the Laotian border. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: It is a rather insignificant area in relation to the war that is 
going on in that country. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know what you mean by “insignificant”. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: Well, in size. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, in size, but that does not mean that it is an 
insignificant proposition. You see, before last September there was, practically at 
all times, an absence of significant clashes in the demilitarized zone. The nature 
of the escalation was reflected in the fact that last September the forces of the 
USA and South Vietnam and the forces of the north, entered into a process 
of engagement in the demilitarized zone, so it became a rather significant bit 
of territory. The thought here is that if there were this disengagement this 
would be a very significant gesture that might have a cumulative exemplary 
effect. You, as a very well known military strategist, I am sure would agree 
with that. “ 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I thought it was rather an insignificant factor to be listed 
prominently as a first step. It would just give your International Commission a 
chance to move about a little bit more than they have been doing in the last few 
weeks. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You say it would be insignificant, that is your 
judgment, but I would point out to you that this is a provision in the Geneva 
Agreement that was considered carefully by 9 powers at the time in 1954, and 
re-considered by a government of which you were so distinguished a member. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Thank you, very much. I was attempting to compliment 
you on adding to your four points something that had been omitted by U Thant. 
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Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I never overlook the fact that that is all you have 
in mind. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: I asked a question in the House some time ago of the 


Minister of National Defence who said that the question involved matters of 
some secrecy. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Do not get me in the position where I would be 
contradicting my colleague now, Mr. Churchill. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I will point out in a minute where you failed with regard to 
your colleague. But should we not have a military appreciation of the situation in 
Vietnam in order to understand it very thoroughly? What are the sizes of the 
forces engaged? If you are looking forward to a peace settlement, as we all are, is 
it reasonable to assume that it is within sight? How intensive is the war at the 
present time; what degree of success is attendant upon the US and their allies’ 
activity; are they failing in their mission, or have we reached the stage where 
there is a possibility of the war coming to a successful end from the point of view 
of the United States? You must have had some of these things in mind when you 
were making suggestions and looking ahead to a peacekeeping operation. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No, I do not think that that follows at all. I do not 
think, in the first place, that it is my role to give a report on the success of the 
battle one way or another. Canada is not a belligerent in this war. As a member 
of the Commission our role, in most difficult circumstances, is to try to comply 
with the obligation imposed on us 13 years ago, and that we are seeking to do 
through the Commission. 


As to whether or not the chances for peace are good or bad, all I can say at 
the moment is that the positions have hardened and I do not see any immediate 
prospect, but that does not mean that one could not suddenly arise. 


I said to Mr. Allmand yesterday that no one likes to see people killed on 
either side in any war, and that we are doing all that we can, as are other 
countries, to see that it comes to an end, but coming to an end is not a matter 
that is within our exclusive power in any way. 


Now, you asked about the number of troops. I can give you the statistical 
information. I can tell you it is etimated that there are approximately 435,000 
US troops, 600,000 South Vietnamese, 45,000 Koreans, 5,000 Australians, some 
New Zealanders, some Thais, and some Philippine personnel as well. 


On the other side in the South, there are about 280,000 combined Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese regulars. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: That will lead me to the next question. In the course of your 
endeavours in your visits to Russia and Poland—and we have not seen the film of 
that yet, I suppose that will be on display—did you consider, also, going to 
Australia and New Zealand to talk directly with the people there who are 
engaged in this war? They seem to be left out of the picture; it is just North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, and the United States that we hear about. Yet, here are 
two countries of the Commonwealth involved for some time now in this war. 


What contact have you with those people? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): It would be wrong, of course, to conclude that we 
do not have, and have not had, continuous contacts and discussions with Com- 
monwealth and other countries. I have met with Mr. Paul Hasluck, the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs in Australia, on two occasions with regard to this 
and other matters. We have also had contacts, of course, with New Zealand. We 
have had discussions with the Thais, and with other countries including Korea as 
well, of course, as with the United States. 

In the past few months we have had two independent discussions here in 
Ottawa with representatives of the government of South Vietnam who have 
come especially for that purpose. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: I listened with the greatest of care to the Minister; his 
answers range much more widely than my questions. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is what you would expect because of the 
inordinate strictures of the questions. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: It is not what I expect; it is what I get, but it is not what I 
expect. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think, you and I, as lawyers, have been taught 
that we should always bear in mind the purpose of a question when we make a 
particular reply. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: I try, frequently, to know the answer too before I ask the 
question. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is why I sometimes wonder why you put 
the question. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: The answer is that you have made no direct contact with 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have just said the opposite. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: I think this is essential because these people are involved in 
the war. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I beg to differ, and I hope you will not persist in 
saying that because I have just said the opposite. We have had the greatest 
consultations on this point with the governments of Australia and New Zealand, 
and the other governments that I have mentioned; we understand their position. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: What is their position, then? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have had many discussions with Sir Kenneth 
Bailey, the Australian High Commissioner. He was here yesterday and followed 
this event with great interest, and only for the fact that he had another 
engagement he would have been here this morning, because he knew you were 
going to ask some questions, and that would draw anyone. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Could we get him to the Committee as a witness? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not a member of the Committee. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Well, there are some good points about the Committee. I 
would like to ask a final question, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You are going to disappoint me if you only ask 
one more. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Well, my time is consumed by the Minister’s lengthy 
answers. 1 
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The Minister said that he has not heard about the expression “peace restor- 
ing”, but the Minister ‘then, alone in all Canada, has not read the speech of the 
Minister of National Defence of December 7, published in the red covér, and at 
an enormous cost to the Canadian people. In that speech he uses the words 
“peace restoring” and “peacekeeping”. Now, when the Minister is looking for- 
ward to some activity in Vietnam after the war is over he, of course, is thinking 
strictly of peacekeeping, which is a police exercise. 


I would like to ask the Minister what size of force does he envisage under 
the circumstances if peace is declared? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I could not say now, as I indicated yesterday. No 
one could say that; we have to know the nature of the assignment, the number of 
participants, and there would be a whole series of questions. That is a matter 
that we, of course, are now considering and studying with other governments, 
but I could not go beyond that. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: There has been speculation in the press that— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think you should rely, overly, on 
speculations in the press. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Well, I read Charles Lynch always, with regard to the 
Minister of National Defence. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, he isa very good journalist. I notice that he 
has some very critical things to say of you sometimes, but I do not agree with all 
his criticism. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: You have thrown out the idea that Canada is prepared, on 
the request of the United Nations or the Geneva powers— 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No, I did not say that. What I said was that I was 
prepared to recommend to a government of which I was a member, given the 
right conditions, that Canada assist in this kind of a project. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes, but your position in the government would lead 
anyone to assume that on your recommendation the government would take 
action. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): That is an assumption which I am grateful to you 
for making. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: So, you just threw this out, then, as another one of these 
ideas about Canada’s role for the future as strictly — 

Mr. MarTINn (Essex East): I do not think in a matter of this importance that 
even your well-known levity should be allowed to cloud a very serious matter. 
The Canadian people and most members in this Committee, and most members 
in the House, take the matter of peacekeeping very seriously. They look upon 
peacekeeping and Canada’s record in that area as one of our great national 
achievements. 

What I would suggest you look at is what I actually said yesterday. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Well, you might look at the speech that I made in the House 
last night. we 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I read it, and I did not find that reading it was a 
useful an occupation as I had anticipated it might be. >) 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: Unless you can give us a clear indication of the foreign 
policy of this country, we cannot settle the other problem of national defence. 
That is what I was interested in. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am satisfied, with the mood that you are in these 
days, that no amount of serious discussion would be allowed to penetrate. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: I have a supplementary question for the Minister. In 
answering Mr. Pelletier earlier, the Minister threw out the idea that if an 
invitation were received by the Canadian government from the government of 
North Vietnam for non-military aid, it would receive consideration. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: This, in effect, is an invitation to North Vietnam to make 
representations to this government. Now, what position are we going to be put 
in? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): That may be your view. I would ask you to look 
at the full context of the situation. 

We are on the International Commission. As a result we have had 13 years 
of experience in continuous contact with the government of the North and the 
South. We are engaged in an assignment that should be as impartial and as 
objective as we can make it. We are also engaged, as a result, in trying to bring 
about some settlement of the war. It seems to me that it is only logical in 
response to questions such as that put by Mr. Pelletier that I would say that we 
would give consideration to a request for medical assistance to the civilian 
population of that area. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: I have finished my questions; I will let somebody else 
attempt to nail jelly to the wall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Does that mean that you have not succeed- 
ed? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harkness. 


Mr. HarKNESsS: This four point program which you have put before the 
Committee as your suggestion for settling the difficulties in Vietnam, I take it 
to be an indirect means of bringing this to the attention of the people involved, 
the members of the United Nations, and so on. I wondered why you did it in 
this indirect way rather than putting this proposition directly to the people 
involved. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): From time to time, Mr. Harkness, and over a 
considerable period now, the provisions of the Geneva Agreement have been 
discussed by members of the Commission, and they have been discussed with 
other governments. We had a special reason for doing it in this way at this 
time. 

Mr. HARKNESS: What was this reason? 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I would be glad to discuss this, but I cannot in an 
open session. 

Mr. HarKNEss: I would have thought that it was actually likely to be more 
effective if it were put forward directly to the people involved, and put forward 
directly in the United Nations, rather than by this indirect method. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think, in the circumstances we have in 
mind, that would have been helpful. I am certain that it would not have been 
useful to put it in the United Nations. You remember yesterday I said that when 
the United States put forward a particular proposal for a discussion of the 
Vietnam war in the Security Council, they did not proceed to a final conclusion 
because in the view of the Secretary-General the solution to this problem 
rests within the Geneva framework and not within the United Nations because 
all the parties involved in the conflict are not members of the organization. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Nevertheless, the question has been up there time after time. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Not in the form of any particular resolution, other 
than the initiative taken by Mr. Goldberg in January of last year, but in the 
General Assembly there have been general debates. We ourselves have taken 
part in them. 

Mr. HARKNESS: And U Thant has taken a very active part in them. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Oh, a very active part; U Thant has made at least 
three different, distinct, proposals, beginning first in September, 1964. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Could we take it that this is what is frequently called ‘flying 
a kite’? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That would not be the complete, but it would be a 
fairly good, description. 

Mr. HARKNESS: There was some discussion with Mr. Churchill with regard to 
the first part of your initial point, but I look upon the important part of it as the 
latter part. Does not all of your first point essentially come down to this—that 
is, the important part of it—that it is a proposition that the US bombing be 
stopped? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes, that would be included, certainly. 

Mr. HARKNESS: That is really what it boils down to. 

Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): That is one of the key positions in the whole 
proposition. 

Mr. HarKneEss: In other words, this is a rather circuitous way of saying that 
the Americans should stop the bombing. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): The United States government itself has made it 
very clear that they would stop the bombing if there were some military 
reciprocal undertaking given clandestinely or publicly. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): So, the position that is implicit in the provisions 
of the Geneva Agreement, and employed here, are consistent with the American 
position to that extent. 

Mr. HaRKNESS: Well, we are all aware of that, but the basic difficulty is that 
the Americans are not prepared to stop the bombing— 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That is right. 

Mr. HARKNESS: —unconditionally. Your proposition, essentially, is that they 
should stop it unconditionally. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): No. 

Mr. HARKNESS: In other words, it is the same proposition which has been put 
up by various other people time after time, in essence, as I said. 
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Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): No, I do not think so, Mr. Harkness. The first step 
is that there would be a disengagement, first of all, of both parties. That would 
mean stopping the bombing and stopping the infiltration. It would also mean, in 
the second instance, a freezing of all military events in Vietnam at the present 
level. In other words, it would be that the principal of parity is recognized in 
these provisions which are, as I say, taken from the Geneva Agreement itself. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I think perhaps there is a difference of opinion on this 
matter; I will leave it for the moment. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I could say, if I may, that I know these proposi- 
tions would not be contrary to the position that the United States government 
have taken through Mr. Goldberg on September 22, 1966, mainly that the 
bombing would be stopped if there were some reciprocal military action taken 
on the other side. 


Mr. HArkNEsS: I would like to ask a question now with regard to the 
statement on page 15 which was referred to by Mr. McIntosh and which, I note, 
is the same statement which appears in your preface to the report for 1965; that 
is: 

We have said consistently that we regard a purely military solution of the 
conflict in Vietnam is neither practicable nor desirable. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. HARKNESS: We will leave out the ‘‘desirable’”’ at the moment, but as far 
as the practicability of this is concerned, what do you mean? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): In the first place, this is not inconsistent with the 
public positions taken by the government of the United States. The President, in 
April of 1965, said that the effort of the United States was a limited one. 
Although there have been escalations, he has said that this continues to be a 
limited effort; it is not an all-out effort on the part of the United States. The 
President reiterated that only about a month ago. It is further supported by the 
statements made repeatedly by the President and by Mr. Rusk that the govern- 
ment of the United States is prepared to enter into peace talks whether or not 
there is a cessation of hostilities. 


A purely military solution, involving an over-all victory, an over-running of 
this situation, could have exacerbating consequences of the most serious kind. 


Mr. Harkness: Now you are getting on to the desirability. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Anything that would involve going beyond the 
17th parallel could have the most serious consequences, and this has been stated 
and recognized by the United States. 


Mr. HarKNEss: As I say, you are getting into the desirability of it; perhaps 
you will remember that I was limiting my question to the practicability. I think 
there is no question that what are generally referred to as the hawks in the 
United States at least, think it is a very practicable solution— 


Mr. MaRTIN (Essex East): I see what you mean. 


Mr. HARKNESS: —and, as a matter of fact, the statement recently made by 
General Taylor, and various other statements made by Ambassador Lodge, by 
Mr. McNamara, and by Mr. Rusk, at one time or another, and by various other 
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prominent members of the American government, have reiterated the fact that it 
is quite possible—in other words quite practicable—to impose a military solu- 
tion. This is why I wondered why you said it was not practicable. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Well, I will tell you what I mean by practicable. 
If you ask: “Do you say that is not possible?” No; of course I think it would be 
possible. But, I use the word “practicability” with this in mind: If there is to be a 
settlement which will hold out a reasonable prospect of long term stability it will 
have to be based, I think, on a degree of accommodation of the interests of all 
concerned. This is unlikely to be the result of an exclusively military solution of 
the present conflict. 


Mr. HARKNESS: You get down to the desirability, which is a different matter 
altogether. I was, as I say, limiting this to the practicability, and I doubt whether 
this is accurate in view of what I have just said. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, you are questioning my semantics. I am not 
denying there is a point to what you say. I am just explaining my use of the 
word “‘practicable”’. 


Mr. HARKNESS: This, for you, is a very definite statement. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): I think it is a correct adjective in the context 
which I have explained, namely, that we are thinking of a long-term arrange- 
ment which will provide and encourage stability in the area. 


Mr. HARKNESS: You dealt at some length on Tuesday with the possibility of 
sending a peacekeeping force in, and said that discussions had been taking place 
with regard to that matter as well as assessments of the number of people that 
might be required. In fact, you said that not only for the boundary between 
North and South Vietnam but because of the long boundary between South 
Vietnam and Laos the numbers required would be very considerable. Have any 
assessments been made at all of the numbers of people that would be required? 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): I indicated yesterday that naturally we had been 
giving consideration to this problem, as have others. We have not finished our 
examination, nor have conclusions been reached by others with whom we have 
exchanged views. I cannot add to that, except to repeat what I said yesterday. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In effect, no appreciation has been made of the size of force 
that would be required for this purpose? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, consideration is being given to this, and 
there are tentative positions taken in respect of interested parties. 


Mr. Harkness: I am not asking the number of people that Canada might be 
asked to send, or be prepared to send, or anything else; I am asking what the 
over-all appreciation is of the numbers of people that might be required for an 
operation of this kind. Can you give us any indication of what it might be? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I could not, at this time, disclose in public even 
the tentative figures. 
Mr. HARKNESS: As far as you can go, then, is what you have already 
said—that they would be very considerable? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes; I would remind you that in the UNEF we 
had originally, I think, 6,500. It is now down to around 3,400. In the Cyprus 
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force, I think originally it was a little over 6,200; it is down now to something 
like 4,600. In the Congo—I think that was the biggest operation—they were 
very considerable. 

Mr. HARKNESS: About 20,000. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, there were around 20,000. The Canadian 
contingent at that time was limited, you remember, mostly to signallers. 
Mr. HARKNESS: Yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think you would know more about that than I 
would. It was not that we did not want to give more but I think we were 
confined to signallers or technicians, and not to paramilitary forces, and that 
could very well be the situation again. 


Mr. Harkness: I think the situation there, and the situation in some of the 
other African and Asian areas, is that there is some prejudice against white faces 
in these intervention forces, and therefore there is demand for, or at least a 
greater inclination to have, people that do not have white faces take part in these 
operations. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think we have to take into consideration the 
interests of the countries involved. That could be a factor; I do not say it will be 
a factor, but it could be a factor. In fact, when the Prime Minister outlined the 
possible obligation of the international community in New York two years ago, 
he himself envisaged the very possibility which you have postulated. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In view of the situation which has now come up and has just 
been mentioned, is any consideration being given, in order to obviate that as far 
as Canada is concerned, to a recruitment of 2,000 or 3,000 of our Indians, who are 
under-employed in any event, and who, I think, would make very excellent 
people for a mission of this sort? This prejudice which exists would be circum- 
vented in that way. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not going to deny that is a consideration that 
is worth making careful note of. 


Mr. HaRKNESS: Has any consideration been given to that? I have never 
heard about any, and I have wondered on several occasions whether this might 
not be a way in which Canada could make use of its numerous manpower 
resources which are not being utilized. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There would have to be consideration given to 
certain military aspects of that, but I can say that has not been overlooked. 

I would not want to leave my response limited to what I have said. First of 
all, our participation in the ICC was as a result of a decision that was unani- 
mously made, including a decision by China. There were other Asian member 
states at the conference in Geneva in 1954. I have no reasons for saying now 
that prejudice exists, or will exist but it is only right that it should be taken 
into account. 

Our contact, through the Commission with the North has not revealed any- 
thing but an acceptance by the North of the presence of Canadian personnel, 
so much so that the use of the Commission continues to be recognized by all 
parties. 


Mr. HarKNESS: That leads me to another question. How many Canadian 
military and civilian personnel have we in Vietnam at the present time? 
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Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I gave these figures last year— 

Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, but they have changed since then. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): There is a total of 95 persons; 66 Canadian 
military personnel and 29 Canadian civilians, directly employed in the work of 
the Canadian delegations to the three Commissions in Indo-China. No Canadian 
personnel are directly employed by Canada in Indo-China. 

In so far as national defence is concerned— 

Mr. HARKNESS: What do you mean “no Canadian personnel are directly 
employed’’? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No personnel are indirectly—that is, local- 
ly—employed by Canada in Indo-China. So far as national defence is concerned, 
the number of directly or indirectly employed personnel in Canada or in other 
parts of the world is nil. In the Department of External Affairs in Ottawa, two 
foreign service officers are engaged full time in dealing with matters flowing 
from Canada’s participation in the three Commissions. In addition, both in 
Ottawa and at Canadian diplomatic posts in countries which have a particular 
interest in the problems in Indo-China, other officers are devoting varying 
proportions of their time, depending on circumstances, to dealing with questions 
relating to or flowing from our membership on the Commission. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I was concerned with the number actually in Vietnam. 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): In Vietnam there is a total of something like 
57, or maybe more. 

Mr. HARKNESs: That is 57 military? 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): No; the number of integrated service personnel 
in Vietnam is 45. Do you want the figures for Laos? 

Mr. HARKNESs: No, I just want the figures for Vietnam. 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): And the civilian personnel is 19. 

Mr. HARKNESS: The civilian is 12? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes, making a total of 64. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Now, what are these 45 military personnel doing in Vietnam 
at the present time? 

Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): The level of the military personnel is comparable 
to that of the two other participating countries, India and Poland. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, but what are they doing? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): In Vietnam the Canadian Delegation, as I say, 
comprises both civilian and military personnel. The military members are re- 
sponsible for carrying out investigations of reported breaches of the Agreement 
which the Commission is supervising; for some administrative functions on 
behalf of the delegations; and for advising the Commissioners in respect of 
military problems which may be under consideration. 

The civilians are responsible, of course, for the political aspects of the 
delegation’s work, and also for some phases of administration at delegation 
headquarters. 


Mr. HARKNESS: You say the military personnel are responsible for investi- 
gating reported breaches. Now, in actual fact, they have done none of that in the 
last year, have they? 
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Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Yes, they have done some, but they are not able, 
by any means, to do all that they would like to do because of the nature of the 
conflict. In the case of the North, you will remember, there were five team sites. 
Prior to the heavy bombing about a year and a half ago, the North said “in the 
interests of security”—that is the way they put it—they wished these team sites 
to be withdrawn. They were withdrawn. This did not mean to say that we closed 
the office in the North—in Hanoi—because we did not; it continues to be open; it 
continues to be manned. 


Mr. HARKNESS: But, in effect, these military personnel really are doing 
nothing useful in Vietnam at the present time because of the circumstances 
which prevail. 


Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Oh, I would not say that they continue to be 
doing nothing. 


Mr. HARKNESS: They are not able to do the job that they are sent out there 
to do because of the circumstances that prevail. 


Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): Because of the nature of the conflict, they are not 
able to do the full job for which they had been assigned under our acceptance of 
the obligation which we were asked to assume in 1954. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Then, in effect, they are wasted manpower. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I would not say that they are wasted man- 
power. It would be wrong for Canada, it seems to the Government, to withdraw 
its personnel beyond the level which continues to be provided for by India and 
by Poland. 


Last year—quite rightly, I think—you put some questions to me along this 
line and I carefully examined the matter at that time, and we came to the 
conclusion that misunderstanding would arise if, in view of the frustrations or 
the difficulties, we were to withdraw our personnel beyond those proportions 
maintained by Poland and India. 


Mr. HARKNESS: With my Scottish background, I have an inherent dislike of 
waste, and this seems to me to be a serious waste of manpower and thus of funds. 

Mr. MArTIN (Essex East): That is why I thought, sometimes, that your 
views as Minister of National Defence were not as appreciated as they should 
have been. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Thank you. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: What is he doing, complimenting him? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, my first question is somewhat supplementary 
to some of those asked by Mr. Harkness. Having in mind that the first sentence of 
your four point program, Mr. Martin, states that: 


The first step should involve some degree of physical disengagement 
of the parties. 


and also having in mind that during the New Year’s truce approximately a full 
division of North Vietnamese regular forces moved across the demilitarized zone 
with sufficient supplies and equipment to keep them operating for one year, it is 
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obvious that any physical disengagement is going to have to come under direct 
control or supervision of the International Control Commission. 


You also said that you see no immediate prospect of any agreements that 
would bring them to the conference table. Should there be, in the near future, 
the prospect of a conference table which, in my opinion and that of many, is 
closer than we probably think at this time, is the International Control Com- 
mission in any position at all, in view of the personnel that are there, to move in 
and take over this responsibility? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): So far as the demilitarized zone is concerned, I 
think a respectable operation could be undertaken. In respect of the other phases 
of the proposals that are embedded in the Geneva Agreement, I think there 
would have to be an expanded Commission. 


In respect of the proposal made by U Thant on March 14—+this is a point 
that has engaged the government of the United States—I think too that the same 
consideration might apply. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Are we prepared to move in even the initial number of 
troops necessary even to contro] the demilitarized zones, not having in mind the 
coastal waters of South Vietnam, which obviously would have to be put under 
some kind of control as well? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): If a request were made by the parties concerned 
to Canada as a member of the Commission, I would certainly be prepared to 
recommend Canadian assistance in that regard. I should say that the framework 
for this kind of operation is present. This is one reason for keeping the Com- 
mission operative on a standing basis. 


Mr. THompson: Is any consideration being given or has any been given, to 
the construction of an actual physical barrier? I am speaking of something like 
that which exists in Korea, so far as a demilitarized zone is concerned. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In the case of Korea, there is a considerable 
United States operation there. 


Mr. THoMpPpsoNn: I am not speaking of forces; I am speaking of a physical 
control area through which neither side can pass. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, that is the principle involved in the 
demilitarized zone itself. 


Mr. THOMPSON: But is consideration being given to such a prospect if this 
first step could be agreed on? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Yes, because if you notice, in my statement 
yesterday, I said that this could be accomplished by restoring the character of 
the demilitarized zone itself; namely, the withdrawal of troops by both sides. 


Mr. THompson: In view of the importance of Thailand’s position, how soon 
do you expect to establish a direct diplomatic mission in Thailand? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): We have decided, as of yesterday, to do that. We 
will be establishing a diplomatic mission in Thailand. 


Mr. THOMPSON: In the immediate future? 
Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Yes. 
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Mr. THompson: Do you regard such a mission as important in the over-all 
picture of Vietnam and the whole Southeast Asia area? 


Mr. MartINn (Essex East): Undoubtedly in establishing a mission, this was 
one of the factors; it was not the only factor. It is important that we should have 
a mission there now for a number of reasons, and the exigencies of our external 
aid program is one of the reasons. We have a considerable external aid program 
there, and it is important that we should have in our mission someone who deals 
with the growing problems arising out of our external aid assistance to Thailand. 


Mr. THompson: Is any discussion going on at the present time with the two 
co-chairmen of the Geneva powers with regard to steps that would have to be 
taken should your first point become de facto? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot say that there are, with the two co- 
chairmen, as yet, but I have no doubt that both countries represented by the 
principle of co-chairmanship will be aware of our analysis of the possible 
situation. 


Mr. Brown, the Foreign Minister of the United Kingdom, will be going to 
Moscow very shortly. 


Mr. THompson: Having regard for the fact that our time is limited and the 
Minister’s time is limited, I have just one more question this morning, Mr. 
Chairman. 


With the prospect of national elections in South Vietnam this year, with 
municipal elections already in process and the approval of the new constitution 
drawn up by the provisionary constituent assembly, how much importance are 
you attaching to this development so far as the stabilization of the political pic- 
ture is concerned and the effect that it will have on the over-all situation in South 
Vietnam with regard to a cessation of hostilities as they are at the present time? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In my opening statement yesterday I said that 
there is reason to feel encouraged by the progress that is being made in South 
Vietnam towards the facts and forms of responsible government. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, I will not take more time this morning. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you; Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: With reference to page 13 and the four point disengagement 
proposal that the Minister has put forward, putting aside for the moment the 
question of under whose aegis this might take place, I am wondering how far 
through this has been thought, in so far as a theoretical program is put forward. 
There would be obligations and undertakings by the parties to this disengage- 
ment but, as we know, undertakings and engagements are broken. How do we 
restore the breaches? How do we take care of the breaches of this? This is in part 
with a force, and my questions are much related to those of Mr. Harkness, 
dealing with the practical aspects of the proposal the Minister has put forward. 
How do you think you could enforce this type of agreement? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): As I said, I thought it would be necessary, if the 
four point program envisaged in terms of the Agreement were to be imple- 
mented, that to meet all of the four points would undoubtedly require an expan- 
sion of the Commission but to what extent I cannot say. I did say, however, in 
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answer to a question of Mr. Thompson, that for the disengagement envisaged 
in the demilitarized zone I thought we might begin with the Commission itself. 
Mr. LAMBERT: Merely the truce teams? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Yes, because for a long time we had a respect by 
both sides for the nature of the demilitarized zone which was under the supervi- 
sion of the Commission. If both parties were to withdraw from the three miles on 
each side this would be undertaken. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I put it to you, Mr. Minister, that in view of the size and 
complexity of the operations that are going there, it is a mere futility to suggest 
that truce teams migh be effective. 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Truce teams, in any event, only can be effective 
provided there is good will and good faith on both sides. 

Mr. LAMBERT: If there is no good will or good faith, then there is a breach. 

Mr. MaRTIN (Essex East): Well, obviously. 

Mr. LAMBERT: And how do we restore the condition? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): All the Commission could do would be to report 
the breach as it is intended to do under the Geneva Agreement, and as it has 
been doing to the extent physically possible since 1954. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have some reservations concerning the practicality of this. I 
feel that what is really serious with regard to the eventual success of such a plan 
is that you have got to be able to carry it through. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Obviously, you cannot carry it through unless 
there is good will and respect on both sides. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I feel that implicitly you have moved over from just mere 
supervisory truce teams to a concept, frankly—to use a phrase that has been 
recently coined and I do not want to engage in the semantics of it—of restoring 
the peace once there has been a breach. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am sure, to illustrate the point that you 
properly make, if there were not a disposition on the part of Israel and the 
U.A.R. to respect the objective of the United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Gaza Strip and El-Arish, that it could not be done with the number of forces that 
are there. It is not inconceivable, given the preponderance of military strength 
on the island of Cyprus, that if there were not a disposition on the part of the 
government of Cyprus, the native Cypriots and the native Turks to respect the 
role of the United Nations force, there would be trouble. As we know, there 
was trouble. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, I know, but behind all this, of course, there is the weight 
of the sanction of public opinion and, ultimately, of force. 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): That is right. One might carry the analogy a little 
further and say that if the Canadian public did not have respect for the police 
officers of the community, there would not be enough police strength to main- 
tain civil order. Civil order is possible because of the police, and also because 
of recognition on the part of most citizens that it is in their common interest 
to maintain the peace to the extent that it is maintained, voluntarily, by the 
good citizen. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, but the sanction of this public opinion and of, shall we 
say, a potential force, is not applicable in Vietnam; they could not care a fig. 
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Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Not if there were a disposition to disengage; not 
at all. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, we would have to require a complete change of mind. 
This is the point that I am concerned with. This looks very nice on paper, and as 
an ideal but, frankly, in this business how do you assure the success of it? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Well, I think we have given you the postu- 
lates. ; 


Mr. LAMBERT: I reserve my views on that; I do not think so. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I recognize that this is a fair argument to make, 
but all you are doing is properly labouring the nature of the task that is 
confronting all of us; and it is a task, but to point to the difficulty is not to 
destroy the objective. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Some plans sound very nice until you start to put together 
the nuts and bolts. 


Mr. MArTIN (Essex East): I venture to suggest, Mr. Lambert, if we do reach 
the stage that Mr. Thompson envisaged a moment ago, that these provisions in 
the Geneva Agreement are not unlikely to be the basis of the kind of action 
that will be taken by both sides. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I will move to another point. On page 17, the opening 
sentence of the third paragraph reads; 


When I last spoke to the House, I said that we could see merit in 
proposals which are being made for the neutralization, in due course, not 
only of Vietnam but possibly of a wider area in Southeast Asia. 


I would like to have you elaborate on that, first of all on the reasons you find 
merit in these proposals for neutralization, and also to what extent you feel this 
neutral zone might go. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): One of the concerns in Southeast Asia, particular- 
ly in the Indo-China area of Vietnam both North and South, Laos and Cambodia, 
is that there is a danger of action by the populous state of Mainland China with 
its some 700 million or more people. If peace comes to Vietnam as a result of 
negotiations, our view is that what was done in Laos ought to be done in 
Vietnam. In Laos in 1962 there was a guarantee of neutrality of the area; that 
neutrality has not been fully preserved. I do not think it is possible to envisage a 
neutralization in the absence, first of all, of an international presence. I think 
Lord Avon is on the right track when he suggests that in addition to an 
international presence there would have to be a great power guarantee of that 
neutrality. Could such a guarantee be given in view of the inward attitude taken 
by Mainland China? A very difficult question is whether or not that would be 
forthcoming, certainly in the present circumstances in China. It might be, as I 
suggested yesterday, that in the interests of neutralization and stability in the 
area, some kind of guarantee would have to be undertaken, possibly by countries 
like France, the United States, and the Soviet Union. I cannot say what the 
attitude of the Soviet Union would be in that situation. I believe that the Soviet 
Union is interested in seeing a neutralization of the area. 


Mr. LAMBERT: What about the people of the area; have they any desire to be 
neutralized? 
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Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): I think the people of both North and South 
Vietnam are anxious to resolve this problem themselves; and certainly Canada, 
with its belief in the principle of self-determination, would recognize the right of 
the people themselves to decide this. It is for that reason that I suggested 
yesterday there may be a division of the territory in Vietnam for a period longer 
than might ideally be desirable. In any event, if the objective is re-unification, as 
I think it is, this will be something that can be determined only by the people of 
the South and the people of the North. 


Mr. LAMBERT: How about the people in countries adjoining, in that wider 
area in Southeast Asia? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): These are independent countries, Laos and 
Cambodia. In the case of the 1962 settlement the people of Laos, through their 
government, opted for neutralization—neutralization that was recognized and 
accepted by the United States. We had urged neutralization in Laos as early, 
I think, as 1958 or the latter part of 1957. This was finally embodied in the 
agreements of 1962. 


In the case of Cambodia, the same is true. As a matter of fact Prince 
Sihanouk in Cambodia has urged the Commission to investigate border disputes, 
border incursions of his country to maintain the neutrality which he has 
asked for and to which I think most countries subscribe. Canada, as one member 
of the Commission, was prepared to give assistance in that regard. 

Mr. LAMBERT: The wider area to which you refer is really the area we knew 
as Indo-China? 


Mr. MartTINn (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It does not go to Thailand and it does not go to other 
neighbouring countries? 

Mr. MartTIN (Essex East): No. Indo-China, of course, includes only the two 
sections of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. But, when we talk about Southeast 
Asia, we do think of countries like Thailand. We do include them. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Have they shown any disposition toward this? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Of course, when I talk of neutralization of 
Indo-China, I am not talking about the neutralization of Thailand. That is a 
matter for the Government of Thailand to affirm. At the present time the 
Government of Thailand supports another grouping of nations, another position. 
But this is a decision for them to make. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In the interests of someone else, I will pass. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): My attention has been called to what I said at the 
top of page 18. It is a reiteration of what I said already. It reads: 

I think it important—whatever arrangements are ultimately arrived 
at, they cannot be imposed on the countries—against their will. They must 
be such as to reflect the genuinely held preferences of these countries 
based on an assessment, which each country can only make for itself, as to 
the course which is most likely to serve in its own best interests and 
those of the area in which it is situated. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Two members have indicated they still have questions. 
Perhaps we can complete the evidence this morning. The first one is Mr. Asselin 
and then Mr. Klein. 


(Translation) 

Mr. MARTIAL ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Mr. Minister, to return to Mr. Pelle- 
tier’s question if North Vietnam were to ask for non-military assistance, before 
granting this assistance would you have to consult the United States? 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): No. I believe this is a decision for the Canadian 
Government. This is not a question of military assistance, but of medical supplies 
for the civilian population. The decision to grant or not to grant such assistance 
is a matter exclusively under Canadian jurisdiction. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): In this case, since the United States is involved 
in the Vietnam conflict, would you not like to consult the United States before 
providing such assistance to North Vietnam, since it is, in fact, the enemy of the 
United States? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): When we decide to provide assistance to a 
country, the decision is made by the Canadian Government without consulting 
any other country. This does not mean that we do not attempt to explain the 
assistance we give to various countries for peaceful purposes. Last Tuesday in 
Paris, for instance, we consulted the representatives of a number of countries 
with a view to helping them find a solution to the problem of famine in India. 
But this is not the same type of consultation which you mean. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Mr. Minister, you said a moment ago that the 
government of North Vietnam had refused U Thant’s plan, maintaining that the 
aggressors in this instance were the United States. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Yes, Mr. Asselin. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): What I would like to know is: by what right, 
under what principle of international law can the United States justify their 
presence in Vietnam? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I have already answered that question, but I am 
quite willing to repeat it. This question was asked by Mr. Pelletier, I believe, and 
by Mr. Andras. 


Under Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, any country has the right to 
ask another country to come to its assistance for its defence. It is under the 
provisions of that Article that the United States, agreed in 1961, through the late 
President Kennedy, to establish a military force acting in an advisory capacity to 
the Vietnamese government. The United States and the Government of South 
Vietnam did not sign the 1954 Geneva Agreement. 


Thirdly, according to the Commission’s 1962 majority report, signed by 
India and Canada, the aggression had originally been committed by North Viet- 
nam. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): There is also another... 
Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): This was shortly after the 1954 agreements. 
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Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): But there is also another principle enunciated by 
the United Nations that every country has the right to self-determination. The 
principle, to which you refer would have precedence over that which the United 
Nations has always accepted: that each country has the right to elect its own 
government. Does the United Nations’ principle of national self-determination 
override the one which you have just quoted? 


Mr. MaRrTIN (Essex East): No, I do not believe so. Article 51 provides for the 
right of any country to ask another country to come to its assistance, to provide 
military assistance for its defence. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): During your travels in Russia, you took part in 
talks and discussions with Soviet government officials. In those discussions, did 
you detect, on the part of these officials, any marked willingness to work towards 
peace in Vietnam? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): Certainly. Indeed. That was the purpose of our 
discussion. Russia asked us to use our influence with our American neighbours to 
put an end to the bombing. We, for our part, asked Russia to exert its own 
influence on the Hanoi government to accept the conditions necessary for a 
beginning of negotiations. 

I must say that when Mr. Kosygin met Mr. Wilson in London a few weeks 
ago, the two co-chairmen of the Conference had that objective in mind. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Did the Soviet authorities foresee the restoration 
of peace in Vietnam through the Geneva Agreements, or otherwise? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): The North Vietnamese Government states that it 
respects the provisions of the Geneva Agreement of 1954 and that it is pre- 
pared to negotiate a settlement in accordance with this agreement. That is why 
we have put forward these four points which are based on the provisions of the 
agreement. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Mr. Ronning our roving ambassador, who has 
been to North Vietnam several times... 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): Twice. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Yes, twice. While in North Vietnam, did he have 
occasion to confer with Vietcong authorities? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): No, he did not meet any Vietcong representatives. 
He met only the representatives of the North Vietnamese government—the 
Prime Minister and the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Do you believe that peace can be restored in 


Vietnam, without the participation of Vietcong representatives at the negotiation 
table? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I think it will be necessary to bring all belliger- 
ents to the conference table. Mr. Goldberg himself, at the United Nations, last 
September 22, stated that this solution might not be impossible. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): One last question, Mr. Minister. U Thant, the 


Secretary-General of the United Nations, had already stated that if it were not 
possible to establish peace in Vietnam through the United Nations, he would 
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resign his post. Now, we know that he agreed to remain in his position after the 
member states of the United Nations offered their co-operation in establishing a 
peace plan for Vietnam. Do you not think that U Thant is now in a difficult 
position, since his plan has not been accepted? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is quite obvious that this is a very difficult 
question. He has left no stone unturned to encourage negotiations. He has made 
three separate proposals over the last two years, in his attempts to resolve the 
problem but it should be recognized that the Secretary-General has extremely 
heavy responsibilities. His responsibility is to try to restore peace. Canada, 
because of its membership in the Commission, has responsibilities too, as do 
other countries. We are trying to carry out our responsibilities, and this is why 
yesterday I made so bold as to suggest the progressive reapplication of the 
principles found in the Geneva Agreement. 


Mr. AssELIN (Charlevoix): Had the suggestions which you made yesterday 
been submitted unofficially to the Secretary-General of the United Nations? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): No. At the present time the Secretary-General is 
in Asia. However, I can assure you, on the basis of discussions I have had with 
him on several occasions lately, that he is well aware of the provisions of the 
Agreement. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): May I return to a matter which is of deep 
concern to the public in general and which was raised here by members of the 
Committee. The public is questioning the good faith of the Canadian Government 
when it states that it hopes for peace in Vietnam, a cease-fire, and yet, at the 
same time, sells arms to the United States, arms which are apparently being used 
in the Vietnam war. Of course, it may be that the Canadian Government has 
entered into agreements of this kind with the United States and must live up to 
these agreements, but could the Canadian government not ask the United States 
to refrain from using arms supplied by Canada in the Vietnam war? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is what would happen. This means that if we 
were to ask this of the United States Government officially, there would be no 
agreement between the two countries. This agreement was made long before the 
Vietnam conflict. It began with the negotiations between Mr. King, then Prime 
Minister of Canada, and President Roosevelt at Ogdensburg, before the end of 
the Second World War. But one thing which is of great concern to us is the 
economy and our obligations as a member of NATO. We should not forget that 
we buy arms from the United States in order to fulfill our NATO obligations, 
and that we get them at a very good price. But we do not licence the export of 
arms directly to any conflict area. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Since Vietnam is a very special case, as far as we 
are concerned, and because, according to your own statements, you are attempt- 
ing to bring about a cease-fire and the restoration of peace there, would this not 
constitute a special case which might justify your requesting the United States 
not to use weapons we are selling to them in the Vietnam war? 


Mr. MartTINn (Essex East): I cannot add anything to whatI have said. 
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(English) 

Mr. KLEIN: Mr. Minister, in the sphere of negotiations for possible peace 
talks, is Ho Chi Minh the captain of Red China? If so, to what extent? 

Mr. MarTIn (Essex East): Ho Chi Minh is the titular head of state of a 
government that, juridically, is an independent sovereign power. It would be 
unrealistic to assume that the government of North Vietnam does not have to 
take into consideration in its policies the position of neighbouring and other 
countries—other countries with whom it shares an ideological interest. I have 
no doubt that the Government of Mainland China does assert its views as to 
what should be the course to be followed by the Government of the North. 


Mr. KLEIN: But when you have a nation of some 800 million people on your 
border it is not merely a consultative neighbour, it is a very dominant neighbour, 
is it not? 

Mr. MarRTIN (Essex East): It is a fact that would obviously warrant that 
view. The extent of that influence is something that I could not precisely define. I 
would simply add that I am sure the influence of the Soviet Union is not 
negligible. 

Mr. KLEIN: Not the Soviet Union; I am speaking of Red China. 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I know. I say that I am sure the influence of the 
Soviet Union is not negligible, that the influence of Poland is not negligible and 
that the influence of other countries is not negligible. 

Mr. KLEIN: Do you see any relationship between the internal problems of 
Red China at the moment and its desire for the war in Vietnam to continue? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I do not know precisely what the policy of China 
in this regard is. Ido know from information supplied to me that there is a state 
of disorder in Mainland China. It is difficult to assess the full character of that 
situation. I had thought at one time that it was of a character that might possibly 
have reduced Mainland China’s interest in the situation in Vietnam but I would 
not be prepared at this time to say that that is my view. 


Mr. KLEIN: Would you say that there is a relationship between the intransi- 
gence of North Vietnam to at least talk and the fact that there are problems in 
Red China? 

Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I would like to answer your question in this way, 
that my judgment is that the Government of North Vietnam is an independent 
government. The degree of its independence, perhaps, may have varied during 
the last period, but I would think that while it reaches its own decisions it 
reaches those decisions bearing in mind its relationships to a number of coun- 
tries, including China. 

Mr. KLEIN: But is it not really a fact that there cannot be peace in Vietnam 
unless Red China decides that there should be peace? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I do not know that that is a fact. You ask me if it 
is a fact. I could not responsibly say yes or no to that. 


Mr. KLEIN: Would the admission of Red China to the United Nations 
perhaps ease that situation? 
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Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): The view of the Canadian Government, of course, 
as stated last November, was that if Mainland China was in the United Nations 
this would give us a more direct opportunity of discussing all sorts of problems 
directly, face to face, with the so-called Chinese People’s Republic. Among 
those questions would be Vietnam. 


Mr. KueEtn: Do you think that the presence of American troops in quite large 
numbers in South Vietnam is having a stabilizing effect on the internal condi- 
tions in Red China? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would doubt that it had that relationship. 


Mr. KLEIN: May I ask you about the question brought up about giving aid to 
the civilians in North Vietnam? I presume that Canada would consider that in 
the context of Canada’s relationship in the sphere of neutrality so as to serve as a 
mediator in the possibility of any negotiations rather than in taking sides with 
one or the other. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Certainly that would be a consideration. 


Mr. KLEIN: May I ask you whether you consider, in view of the attitude 
seemingly taken by the western nations now, particularly with Vice President 
Humphrey’s visit and the reporting in the press of the bad reception he received, 
that this is contributing to the intransigence of North Vietnam to sit down and 
talk in the hope that this kind of thing would build up to the point where the 
United States, because of public opinion, would have to withdraw its forces from 
South Vietnam? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): First of all, I would like to say that the reports I 
have of the visit of Vice President Humphrey is that it was a very successful 
visit. ; 

Mr. Kern: Not according to the press. 


Mr. MartTIn (Essex East): Well, it was a very successful visit, from reports 
that I have had. That there have been dissident elements who have strongly 
expressed their views about American policy on the occasion of this visit is an 
obvious fact. But this does not in any way alter the fact that the talks he had 
with the governments concerned were, I think, useful. Undoubtedly, the demon- 
strations of disagreement are effective and would be taken into account by the 
other side. 


Mr. KuEIN: May I ask you whether you would think it would be useful, as a 
suggestion, that both sides in Vietnam be ready to accept unconditionally 
standby UN peace troops which may or may never be used, as a first step in the 
good faith on both sides wanting to reach an agreement. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I want to get what your question is. Are you 
asking me that as a condition to peace there should be an agreement by both 
sides? 

Mr. KEIN: No, not as a condition of peace but as an unconditional arrange- 
ment, without any pre-conditions set forth, both sides accept UN peace troops as 
a standby peace corps in the event that negotiations can be entered into. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I want to be sure. I do not quite understand the 
question. 
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Mr. KLEIN: As I understand it, one of the prerequisites would be to establish 
immediately a neutralized zone. Instead of imposing that condition as a first or 
one of the primary conditions, which seems to be impossible at the moment, do 
you think it would be useful to get both sides to agree to allow the entry of equal 
numbers of UN peace troops which would be used as standby peace corps in the 
event that negotiations could begin and ultimately reach a point where the 
troops could be used for peacekeeping operations or peace restoring, whatever 
you want to call it. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I still do not fully understand the question. What 
I have said is that I am sure if peace is restored there will have to be an 
assumption of responsibility by the international community for a presence, I 
think a paramilitary presence, in the nature of the traditional kind of organ- 
ization which we have in mind when we talk about a peacekeeping operation. 
Now, whether that is the United Nations or a body made up of Asian powers 
or Asian and African powers or a body made up of the Geneva powers, I cannot 
say. It is well known that North Vietnam has said that the Vietnam problem is 
no business of the United Nations. One might conclude from that that it would 
not agree to a peacekeeping operation provided for by the United Nations— 
I do not know, but it is clear in my mind that if in this complicated situation 
we are to have any stability following the cessation of hostilities there would 
have to be an international presence of some kind. 


Mr. KLEIN: May I just ask you one last question? Do you consider that if the 
United States had unconditionally withdrawn from South Vietnam that Sukarno 
might have been able to stay in power in his own country? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): I do not know that I can give you a satisfactory 
answer to that. The United States has said, as a result of the conference at 
Manila some months ago, that after certain conditions had been established 
it would remove its troops within six months from Vietnam. I am not suggesting 
that the United States should withdraw its troops now. I do not think anyone is 
seriously proposing that at the present time. 


Mr. KLEIN: No, but do you feel the fact that the United States has taken a 
stand in South Vietnam has contributed to the downfall of Sukarno? 


Mr. MARTIN (Essex East): I think that there were many things that con- 

tributed to the downfall of Sukarno; the boldness, the determination of those 

who were prepared to avoid certain kinds of incursions may have contributed to 
this. I am not really able to fully assess that. 


Mr. Kuen: Thank you. 


(Translation) 
The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Forest has a few questions to ask. 


Mr. Forest: I have only a few questions because the matter has been 
‘discussed at length in the past few days. In the world, today, the tendency is to 
allow countries to determine their own political affiliation. In paragraph 17, you 
say that you feel that the constitutional reforms in South Vietnam would seem to 
indicate the possibility of an election, between now and the end of the year, 
which might bring about a fully representative government in that country. You 
also state, in paragraph 16, that the crucial problem is the possible representa- 
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tion of the Vietcong in the next South Vietnamese government. Is it possible, 
given the present state of the South Vietnamese government, to hold free 
elections to determine whether the majority supports the National Liberation 
Front or whether it is in favour of intervention against the South? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I believe that there are going to be free elections. 
You know that the elections held for an assembly to draft a new Constitution 
were a great success and I do not think there are any insuperable obstacles to 
holding free elections in September. 


Mr. Forest: Will representatives of the National Liberation Front be al- 
lowed to run for office? 


Mr. MarTIN (Essex East): That is up to the people of the South. It will be up 
to them to decide whether there will be a coalition or not. It is a matter entirely 
for the decision of the people of South Vietnam. This is their decision. It is not up 
to us to decide for them. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Charlevoix): Would you like to see the United Nations super- 
vise such an election in September? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is not the intention. I believe that it would 
be an impossible task for the United Nations. It would require unlimited forces 
and I think that is out of the question. 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe this completes the evidence and the questioning of 
the Minister on Vietnam. On behalf of the Committee I wish to thank him for his 
kind co-operation. The Committee may wish to call the Minister back in respect 
of Southeast Asia after we have completed our examination of other witnesses. 


Next week, if Mr. Charles Taylor is available, we will meet again on 
Thursday. We will adjourn. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 20, 1967. 
(13) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.05 a.m. this day, the 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Brewin, Churchill, Faulkner, Forrestall, 
Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), Macquarrie, McIntosh, Nesbitt, Pilon, Thompson, 
Tolmie, Walker—(14). 


Also present: Mr. Hymmen. 
In attendance: Mr. Charles Taylor, Toronto Globe and Mail. 


The Vice-Chairman introduced the witness, Mr. Taylor, who made a state- 
ment on his impressions and opinions of Red China gained during his service as a 
correspondent in Peking. 


On behalf of the Committee, the Vice-Chairman thanked Mr. Taylor for 
appearing. 


At 12.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Dorothy F. Ballantine, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY April 20, 1967. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We have more than a quorum. Will the meeting please 
come to order. 

This morning we have with us Mr. Charles Taylor, of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail. Mr. Taylor has spent about one and one half years in China and another 
year or so in the general area of the Far East, southeast Asia particularly. He has 
also been in South Viet Nam. Apparently he had some problem trying to get into 
North Viet Nam, but he can tell you more about that than I. 

I understand that Mr. Taylor has a half hour presentation to make, and after 
that you may ask questions. I will turn the meeting over to Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. CHARLES TAYLor (Toronto Globe and Mail): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Chairman, are there copies of the brief for the Com- 
mittee members? 


Mr. Taylor: I prefer to speak from notes, sir, because I find this is more 
effective. I am sorry, I do not have a written brief. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I quite agree with you, Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. TAYLOR: Thank you. It was suggested, gentlemen, that I might talk for 
about half an hour and that I should, first, give you, my ideas and other people’s 
ideas about what is happening inside China today; then, try to relate this to 
Chinese foreign policy, with special reference to the situation in Viet Nam. That 
is what I propose to do. These are both tremendously big and complicated 
subjects, so I will undoubtedly over-simplify. I will try not to get bogged down 
in detail, but I am quite prepared to be tackled on some of my over-simplifica- 
tions when I am through. 


It is one year, almost exactly, since the so-called great cultural revolution 
in China became apparent to the outside world. There is still, as there has always 
been, a considerable amount of confusion over what exactly is involved. There is 
inevitably, I think, a considerable amount of distortion and a certain amount of 
exaggeration in the outside world, but I have no hesitation in describing what is 
happening inside China today as the most profound social and political upheaval 
since the communist victory of 1949. It will certainly have very major repercus- 
sions for the Chinese inside China and I am sure it will also have significant 
repercussions, at least in the long run, for Chinese foreign policy and for nations 
who attempt to deal in various ways with the Chinese. 


It is partly a struggle for power, partly a struggle for the mantle of Mao 
Tse-tung, who is aging and certainly ailing. This aspect of it has been empha- 
sized in the outside world and in the Western press. I think, to some extent, it has 
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been over-emphasized because I think what is happening inside China today is, 
even more, a very real debate over policies among different groups of dedicated 
communists. At stake is nothing less than the future course of the Chinese 
revolution, in other words the future policies, both domestic and foreign—es- 
pecially domestic, that the Chinese governments will follow in the years and 
decades ahead. 


Part of the confusion that we all labour under these days relates to the fact 
that the sources of information are not always the best and that there have been 
a lot of changes and shifts in the personnel on different sides of the so-called 
great cultural revolution. I think the issues, which I would like to concentrate 
on rather than the personalities, have been fairly constant and are now fairly 
easily identifiable. It is my belief that the great cultural revolution was inspired 
by Mao Tse-tung and that he has been throughout, and probably still is, the 
directing force. At any rate even if, to some extent, he is being used by people 
around him, the aims of the great cultural revolution are easily identifiable with 
everything for which Mao Tse-tung has stood for at least 40 years, and the 
tactics that have been used very much bear the imprint of what he has been 
doing in China for more than 40 years. 


I think Mao’s basic fear and the basic motivation for launching what is 
really a revolution inside his own revolution relates to his fear that his original 
communist revolution will be betrayed and that communism will, in the long 
run, be undermined in China. Specifically, he fears several groups of people. He 
fears, as he has always done, the bureaucrats—party and government officials 
mainly. He feels that they are becoming, and will become more so unless 
checked, self-seeking, complaisant and even corrupt and that they will emulate, 
in other words, the scholar-class of old under previous Chinese dynasties. which 
have developed, inevitably, those tendencies. He fears a related class of people, 
the intellectuals and the technocrats. By “‘technocrats” I mean a class that is just 
starting to appear in China—young scientists and engineers and administrative 
people within the government apparatus. He fears that they are already starting 
to demand and, in future, unless checked, will demand more vociferously special 
privileges and prerogatives; that they will, unless checked, become a privileged 
élite that goes against the communist ideology of Mao Tse-tung and also to Mao, 
the student of Chinese history, which again recalls the scholar class of old which 
was a privileged élite and which lost touch with the people. He fears, as he has 
always done, the peasants of China—at least 550 million of them. Although he 
based his revolution on the peasantry, he never has had any illusions about the 
nature of the Chinese peasant. From early on he was talking about what he 
called the tendencies to capitalism on the part of the peasant. As you may know, 
private plots were returned to the peasants in the 1959-60 period as a partial 
concession, a partial withdrawal from the extreme communism of the great- 
leap-forward period. Mao has obviously never been happy with this sort of 
concession. Anybody who has been to China today, anybody who has been to any 
commune, even the communes they show you as the favourite ones, can tell you 
that the private plots are tended with a tremendous amount of dedication by the 
peasants. This is obvious to any foreign visitor. To Mao these are the seeds of 
corruption. This is a return to the anti-communist, capitalistic tendencies that he 
fears and, unless checked and disciplined, he fears the peasant will go on in this 
vein. 
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He also fears young people, which perhaps is his greatest fear. He is worried 
by the young people. Long before he launched his great cultural revolution, he 
was talking to foreign visitors, expressing himself very graphically, and saying 
that the young have never been blooded in battle; they have never fought a war, 
they have never fought a revolution; they have never seen foreign troops on 
their soil who had to be expelled; they do not realize how bad the Kuo Min Tang, 
the Chinese nationalists of Chiang Kai-shek, were. This is Mao talking and I am 
paraphrasing him. Therefore, said Mao, because they are ignorant of the past, 
they do not realize the need for continued self-sacrifice, hard work and so on. 
They lack revolutionary fervour and they, when they rise to power as they must 
inevitably do, will also, and primarily, betray the revolution unless great steps 
are taken to temper them, to discipline them, to get them thinking right. 


To the foreign visitor to China, Mao’s fears at first seem wildly misplaced 
and exaggerated, certainly up until the launching of the great cultural revolu- 
tion. I think any foreign visitor to China, regardless of his political tendencies, 
has been impressed by the way China appeared to be united, dedicated, disci- 
plined and egalitarian, with a spartan and puritanical ethic that many foreign 
visitors—myself in some ways at times—found sometimes offensive, sometimes 
rather humorous, but certainly unmistakable and inescapable. There seemed to 
be no basis for the sort of fears that Mao has been expressing, both privately and 
publicly, in recent months. 


But if you stay there for a while, as I was privileged to do, become a 
resident and see a bit beneath the surface—and I stress it is only a bit—you do 
realize eventually that there are things at work in Chinese society: things like 
privilege, and even to some extent corruption. There is, what the British would 
call, an old boy net very much in operation in China—the old guard of party 
veterans, the men who were on the long march, the men who fought both the 
Japanese and the Chinese Nationalists. This aging elite has clung very tenacious- 
ly to their positions, and they do receive certain privileges which, in our western 
society, would seem very innocuous. They have better salaries; they have better 
homes, although nothing wildly extravagant; their children are sometimes fa- 
voured when it comes to getting places in schools regardless of their scolastic 
ability; they can have cars, which are a rarity in China to travel around; they 
can take holidays—there are places for senior officials to have holidays. These 
things are, to us, very trivial, but to Mao this is the rot setting in. And I think to 
many of the young people in China too—teenagers who have formed the Red 
Guards, and also junior party and government officials in their twenties, thirties 
and forties, are to some extent frustrated. They see what to them is an injustice; 
they see these anomalies, these discrepancies between their own aspirations and 
what the elite is.affered. This has been, I think, a source of genuine fervor on the 
part of many Red Guards; and to Mao it is the rot setting in. I think he sees it in 
two terms. He sees it first in terms of Chinese history, where every previous 
dynasty, many of which were established through peasant revolutions somewhat 
like Mao’s, has eventually been betrayed and has fallen because of the internal 
corruption, both financial and psychological, of its ruling elite. Mao also sees it—I 
know, because this part of it is public—in terms of what has befallen commu- 
nism in the Soviet Union, which we in the west regard as a very hopeful 
development, and I think rightly so; we see the modification of communism, the 
moderation of Soviet policies, both domestic and foreign. Mao sees this as a gross 
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betrayal of the communist cause; he calls it revisionism, and to him it is a 
profound shock that this should happen in the land of Lenin, and a profound 
warning that this could happen inside China for his own revolution. 


Mao, at different times since 1949, has been more or less in the ascendancy 
in China. We do not know the full details; we may never know. At times he 
seems to have been rather elevated to a position where he was not taking very 
much of a direct interest in internal developments, but from 1963 to the present 
time there were a series of political campaigns—I watched them building up in 
1964 and 1965 when I was in Peking—under the omnibus title of the Socialist 
Education Movement, which were the direct forerunners of what is now called 
the Great Cultural Revolution. These campaigns bear the imprint of Mao; they 
bear his ideas; they follow the tactics he has always followed. I think he was 
very much the driving force behind them. With these campaigns, and now with 
the Great Cultural Revolution, Mao aims at a thorough purge, as we would call 
it, or rectification, as he would call it, of the communist party, of the government 
bureaucracy, and of the People’s Liberation Army. At the same time, and 
co-related to this, it aims at a disciplining of all intellectuals, bureaucrats, young 
people especially, a tempering of them through physical labour and a disciplining 
of them ideologically. A tremendous effort is being made to ensure that they 
have only the correct and most pure ideas. 


Behind all this, the ultimate aim—and this is publicly acknowledged in the 
Maoist press—is to recreate Chinese society; and not only that, but to change the 
very nature of Chinese Man, specifically to abolish the distinctions between town 
and country, and between mental and manual labour, to evolve a truly classless 
society; and specifically too, to make every Chinese at the same time a worker, a 
peasant, a soldier, and an intellectual, capable of handling all the duties involved 
in those four designations. This strikes most of us, I think, as wildly impractical 
and visionary, and some people would say, and have said, quite mad. I regard it 
personally as impractical and visionary, but not mad. I do not think this is the 
mad futuristic dream of a senile dictator, for two reasons. First, it is typical of 
Mao’s romantic approach to revolution, the approach he has always consistently 
followed; what he is doing today is thoroughly consistent with what he has been 
doing ever since he had his first revolutionary base in the late 1920s. Rather than 
thinking of it as some wild dream put into the future, I think it is more useful to 
realize that Mao is trying to recreate something he originally had; he is trying to 
recreate what he had in the revolutionary base areas in the 1930s and 1940s, 
especially the base of Yenan in the north west of China, from which, with a 
handful of dedicated supporters, Mao launched and continued the final cam- 
paigns of the revolution which defeated first, both the Japanese in his area, and 
finally defeated the vastly superior armies of Chiang Kai-Shek. Mao is trying 
deliberately to go back in time to these most glorious days of his revolution and 
to recreate the sort of situation he had then, when, in fact, literally everybody of 
his most dedicated supporters was a worker, a peasant, a soldier and an intellec- 
tual. You had to be all these things because otherwise you would not survive. 


In the month of September 1965, Mao lost the majority support in the party 
for this program. There are fascinating speculations, but we do not know the 
details. We de know now that his opposition includes such extremely senior 
people as the Chinese head of state, Liu Shao-chi, who, until last autumn, was 
Mao’s chosen successor, and just as significant, the very powerful secretary 
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general of the Chinese communist party, Teng Hsiao-ping; and the opposition 
also probably includes a majority of senior officials in communist party ranks 
throughout the country. 


Some have clearly been fighting back in order to save their jobs—not their 
skins, because purges in China are rarely bloody—and to protect their friends. 
But I think there is a real difference between Mao and the opposition over 
specific matters of policy. We should not have any illusions that the opponents of 
Mao are, in our terms, necessarily liberals. They certainly are not; they are very 
dedicated veteran revolutionaries and communists. But they seem to have very 
different ideas from Mao as to how the nation should be run. These men, more 
than Mao, are the men who have been running the nation to a large extent for 
the last 18 years. As a background of their concern there is a realization that 
China faces very real problems: the problem of how to regain the economic and 
the political momentum of the years immediately following the victory in 1949; 
the problem of how to extend the considerable social and economic achievements 
of those early years. The momentum has been lost; they are trying to regain it. 
Involved in all this is the tremendous problem of how to achieve self-sufficiency 
in food grains, with a population that is rising by at least 2 per cent a year and, 
at the same time, break through to become a modern industrial power. These are 
tremendous problems that any Chinese government would face today, and there 
is a real and significant difference of opinion. The opponents of Mao reject his 
romantic, visionary, and rather simplistic, communism; they reject a return to 
the policies that Mao followed in the revolutionary bases in the 1930s and 1940s. 
They say in effect, although they would express themselves in much different 
language, “‘This is 1967; China is a nuclear power; China has steel mills; China is 
united; China is now on the world stage; we cannot follow these unsophisticated 
policies that you, Mao Tse-tung, have been advocating”. Naturally their language 
would not be anything like that, but I am trying to translate how we might 
consider their arguments. They are very much aware of the dangers of abandon- 
ing the relatively pragmatic economic and social policies that the Chinese gov- 
ernment and party have been following since about 1960 in order to recover 
from the very bad economic crisis they had in 1959 and 1960. 


Mao, as I said, seems to have been in a minority amongst the senior leaders 
of his own party. His tactics have been not mad at all, but extremely shrewd and 
brilliant. Although in a minority, he has cleared a certain amount of success. He 
has done this several ways. He has relied on Lin Piao, the defence minister, who 
is now his heir apparent, and on whatever segments of the army that Lin Piao 
can speak for, and he has clearly picked Lin Piao—it is not so clear these days, 
but it seemed clear a few months ago—as his successor, as the most dedicated 
man and the man most guaranteed to carry on Mao’s ideas after Mao’s death. 
Mao is 73; Lin Piao, although we know he is a sick man, is only about 60. 


At some point a deal was made between Mao and the prime minister, Chou 
En-lai. We do not know the details but we assume some sort of deal was made 
whereby Chou En-lai, who is a very important man in the hierarchy, said, “All 
right, go ahead and purge the party, but leave my government apparatus alone”. 
This deal has not been an easy one; it has shown signs of breaking down at 
times, but so far Chou En-lai has gone along with Mao Tse-tung. It is a sign of 
Mao’s isolation within the ranks of his senior party members that he has had to 
rely increasingly on personal confidants, such as his old political secretary, a man 
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called Chan Po-ta, who is now very senior in the leadership, and such as his 
fourth wife, Chiang Ching. Another Mao tactic that is very typical of the man is 
that he closed the high schools and turned loose the Red Guards, about which we 
have all read so much. He also moved very cleverly in the early days to win 
control of the national newspapers and the national radio network, denying his 
opponents a forum. from which to launch any national counter attack. He has 
sought very cleverly to isolate his opponents, one by one geographically, and 
pick them off; and above all, in some ways he has used very cleverly the alleged 
threat of the Soviet Union of border troubles, and his own tremendous pres- 
tige—which really is tremendous—to undermine his opponents and to make any 
criticism of him an act of disloyalty. So the opponents of Mao Tse-tung, who are 
very clever men in their own right and know Mao’s tactics very well, have been 
combatting Mao often by claiming that they were the real Maoists, that they 
knew what Mao was saying, and that they were really interpreting Mao’s wishes. 


Mao has had considerable initial success, partly because he is a master 
tactician and partly because of his tremendous charisma, his tremendous popular 
appeal, but the opposition has been strong from the entrenched bureaucracy and, 
in some areas of the country, from the army, because the party bureaucracy and 
the army leadership overlap in many key areas. As a result, today Mao and his 
supporters claim only to have won relatively few cities and provinces. In Febru- 
ary and March there were definite signs of a compromise, undoubtedly partly 
related to the need to get the spring crops planted. This month we have seen 
signs of new activity. The Red Guards have been again released on the streets of 
Peking; there have been new attacks on the chief opponents of Mao, Liu 
Shao-chi and Teng Hsiao-ping. Nobody really knows how to interpret this, and it 
would be silly to pretend that any of us really know what is going to happen 
now. These new attacks could be a sign of weakness and desperation on the part 
of Mao or they could be the signal of a new move, once the crops are planted and 
gathered in, against his opponents in the provinces. In the short run the future is 
very much in doubt. In the long run, it is my feeling that there must be a return 
to more normal political and economic conditions if only to avoid total adminis- 
trative and economic disruption. I would say further, if China is to make signifi- 
can economic progress in the years ahead it seems inevitable to me, and this is a 
western view, that there will have to be further development of the more 
pragmatic economic and political policies of recent years; in other words, the 
Revisionism as Mao Tse-tung calls it, which he so very much abhors, and which 
he is trying to eradicate. Having said that, I immediately qualify it, in a sense by 
saying that so long as Mao lives he can never be defeated, such is his prestige. 
The outcome, therefore, in the short run may never appear to us to be clear-cut 
and decisive. In the end, I am) fairly confident—I do not say this gloatingly 
because I have a great deal of sympathy for Mao and his aims—that Maoism 
—that is, not Mao the man but the thought of Mao Tse-tung—will be discredited 
by his successors in deed, if not in word. They may, and I think almost certainly 
will, still pay lip service to the man. I doubt there will be an immediate parallel 
to the de-Stalinification in the Soviet Union, but I think in deeds they will 
betray Mao as Mao fears they will. 


Now, turning briefly, and again at the risk of over-simplification, to the 
implications for Chinese foreign policy, and specifically the war in Viet Nam, 
there has been, as far as we can see, little striking change in Chinese foreign 
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policy during. the great cultural revolution, except for an obvious lessening of 
tension. This is largely because they are so occupied with their turmoil at home 
and, in fact, a lot of their diplomats have been called back for extended—well, it 
would probably be an euphemism to call it, leave. To me this is not surprising 
because since 1949 there have been many shifts and fluctuations in Chinese 
foreign policy, but my feeling is that the basic goals have been constant. 


Again, with the certainty of over simplifying, I will list those goals as briefly 
as I can. First and foremost, possibly, the most immediate goal is that of 
removing the United States military bases and military, political and economic 
influences from around their borders. This, to me, is highly understandable. I am 
not taking sides nor am I saying that the bases should not be there, but it is 
highly understandable for the Chinese government to feel that there is a very 
direct and immediate threat to them from the American bases that extend from 
south Korea and Okinawa all round to Thailand, or wherever bigger bases are 
being dug. The Chinese are not convinced that the new air strips in Thailand, 
which can and are taking B-52’s, are intended primarily for the war in Viet 
Nam. They say that these air strips are being dug so that the B-52’s can bomb 
them, and it is impossible to convince them otherwise. I know this because I 
have tried. 


It is as unacceptable to the Chinese to have these bases and this military 
presence around their borders as it was unacceptable to the United States to 
have Soviet missiles in Cuba with one obvious difference, and that is that the 
Chinese at present do not have the might to force the removal of this military 
presence directly. 


I think another goal, and one about which the Chinese are quite clear and 
open, is to recover in time—I want to stress this because they stress it—the 
island of Taiwan, or Formosa as we tend to call it in the west, and what they 
call their lost territories. Regardless of the rights or wrongs of the Formosan or 
Taiwanese question—and I would add in brackets that my sympathies are with 
neither the Chinese communists nor the Chinese nationalists but with the native 
Taiwanese—the Chinese feel very deeply about this. They feel more deeply and 
much more passionately about Taiwan than they do about the situation in Viet 
Nam because they regard it, rightly or wrongly, as Chinese territory, and they 
are determined that it shall be returned. By their lost territories they mean 
- mainly large areas of Soviet Asia and also Hong Kong and Macao, which they 
say were wrested from a weak and backward China in the last half of the last 
century by foreign powers whom they call imperialist powers, including 
Tsarist Russia. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Would that include any of the territory formerly 
called French Indo-China? 


Mr. Taytor: They have never made any specific reference, to my knowl- 
edge, in recent years to such contentious areas as former Indo-China. They have, 
at the same time, settled their border disputes with areas such as Burma which 
were at different times, under previous dynasties, under Chinese control of one 
sort or another. That is all I can say about that. 


Another goal which they would never admit to openly, but which I feel sure 
is a goal of theirs, is to reassert their traditional sway over the countries around 
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their borders, especially in southeast Asia. I use that word “sway’’, and I would 
also use a word like “hegemony”. I think it is impossible to define exactly the 
sort of influence they feel they rightly should have over their neighbours, 
especially their smaller neighbours to the south. I will only say I am as sure as I 
can be that it falls far short of outright expansion and occupation by Chinese 
communist troops. On the other hand, I think the sort of influence they want 
probably is somewhat stronger than the influence the United States has over us: 
it is somewhere between, although probably the American-Canadian parallel is 
much closer in my view than the alleged Chinese aggressive intention viewpoint. 


In all these ways, the Chinese are clearly determined to reassert themselves 
as a great world power whose voice will be heard and heeded on all matters of 
world importance to an extent that is commensurate with what they regard as 
their due in terms of their population, their potential might and their resources 
and, above all, in terms of the continuity and excellence of their civilization. I am 
not going to delve into history, but I would like to stress briefly but very 
strongly that in order to understand Chinese foreign policy you have to under- 
stand what happened to them during the period from about 1840 to 1949. That 
century to them is one of profound humiliation. The western record in China is 
not good. Canada fortunately was not an imperialist power, but our allies were 
imperialist powers, and there is no other word to describe them. The record was 
bad, although not as bad as the Chinese propagandists paint it, but it was 
nothing to be proud of. The point I am trying to make is that regardless of the 
rights or wrongs of it, the Chinese feel very deeply that they were humiliated by 
the white man, including the white Russian man. Because of their tremendous 
chauvinism which borders on xenophobia very often and very easily, they feel 
very deeply that they have to reassert themselves. The encirclement of China 
today by the United States seems to them to be a direct parallel to the encroach- 
ments inside China by the foreign powers in the last century. 


Now, this is a nationalistic viewpoint and the goals that I have described to 
you which I think are the important ones are nationalistic goals. There are 
specifically communist goals in Chinese foreign policy, most notably the rivalry 
with the Soviet Union for the leadership of the communist world and the support 
by China for what they call wars of national liberation throughout the develop- 
ing world. These are goals that are couched in terms of communist ideology. 
They are sincerely held by men who are dedicated communists, but I would 
suggest to you that these goals are pursued mainly for nationalistic reasons. This 
is a way of reasserting Chinese prestige and power and about the only way the 
Chinese have, because they cannot match the Soviet Union or the United States 
in economic or military terms. They cannot even match either of them as a giver 
of aid to the developing world. These policies, I feel, are pursued mainly to 
embarrass the United States and the Soviet Union, and to undermine the 
American and the Soviet positions, especially in the Afro-Asian world. 


I would add two qualifications immediately to my description of Chinese 
foreign policy goals. In pursuit of these goals, the Chinese have not been notably 
aggressive nor expansionist since the communist victory of 1949. When they 
have used force they have used it sparingly, within limits and only when they 
felt there was a clear threat to their national security or their territorial 
integrity. I will not do so now, but I am prepared to defend this thesis in terms of 
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the Korean war, in terms of Tibet, in terms of the border war with India and in 
terms of the various crises in the Taiwan Straits. 


My second qualification is that the Chinese will sacrifice the logic of their 
revolutionary communism to the logic of their national self-interest, especially 
around their borders. In other words, again I am saying that nationalism is more 
important than communism in their foreign policy as it is practised rather than 
as it is proclaimed. Examples of this are their friendly relations with the non- 
communist states around their borders such as Cambodia, Burma and Pakistan, 
all of which in different ways persecute their own native communist movement 
and their tolerance of the capitalist and colonial enclaves of Hong Kong and 
Macao about which Nikita Khruschev used to taunt them. They would have 
every reason for regaining these lost territories which were part of China or for 
making life difficult for the British and Portuguese colonial administrations, and 
they do make life difficult for the Portuguese. But above all especially, they 
permit Hong Kong to exist for a very practical reason, and that is that they earn 
at least 500 million U.S. dollars a year in and through Hong Kong. They earn 
enough there to pay for all the foreign grain they buy. Hong Kong is of great 
practical importance to the Chinese. 


I think another example of my thesis that they are both restrained and 
realistic around their borders is their notable restraint over Viet Nam. I feel that 
the Chinese have been cautious all along over Viet Nam. They have, as they state 
publicly, no illusions about the cost to them if they were to get involved in the 
war in Viet Nam. The Americans have said publicly that this is not a Korean 
situation and that there will be no sanctuary this time. In other words, China 
would be bombed. The Chinese have acknowledged publicly that they have got 
the message. I think they genuinely feel that they will not become involved if 
the Vietnamese will only follow Chinese advice. There are some strong indica- 
tions that the Vietnamese have not always followed Chinese advice. I think the 
Chinese genuinely feel the United States will be forced to withdraw from Viet 
Nam if the communists in that country fight a Maoist type of protracted war, and 
that China will not necessarily have to become involved. 


I think they also genuinely feel that if they do become involved and are 
bombed, they will still triumph in the end because they feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that China can never be defeated, because defeat to them involves occupation. 
This is not necessarily the doctrine the Pentagon would follow in the case of a 
war with China, but this is the way the Chinese have interpreted it, at least 
publicly. They say that China can never be conquered. Old Chen Yi, the foreign 
minister, the tough old marshal, growls in his Szechwanese accent and says he 
will go back to the mountains of Szechwan and lead the guerillas from there— 
and he would—and China could not be conquered or occupied. 


I think the Chinese will come into the war if they are pushed into a corner, a 
parallel again with Korea, and if they feel their national self-interest demands it. 
There is no easy line; nobody knows and everybody has been looking for it. 
Certainly an American invasion of North Viet Nam would, in my view, more 
likely than not bring in the Chinese. If the escalation increases short of outright 
physical invasion on the ground of North Viet Nam—ain other words, if there are 
many more extensive bombing attacks—I just do not know whether the point 
will be reached where the Chinese will come in. I do say that they have done 
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their best to stay out and I think they will continue to do so, but I have no 
illusions that they would not come in at some point. 


I might add very briefly, and almost in parentheses in connection with Viet 
Nam and Chinese foreign policy in general, there is a tendency in the west I 
think to believe we have to pick sides in the Chinese power struggle which is 
rather foolish, but if we have to pick sides the opponents of Mao Tse-tung should 
be supported because they seem to be more reasonable men, and to some extent 
in our terms they are more reasonable men. However, there is some evidence, 
although not definite, that the opponents of Mao Tse-tung are in trouble partly 
because they sought to heal the breach with the Soviet Union in order for China 
to be tougher on the subject of Viet Nam and more adventuresome over the 
Taiwan-Formosa issue. There is certainly no guarantee that Mao’s opponents, if 
they were in power today or if they eventually achieve power, would be, in our 
terms, more reasonable over Viet Nam or any issue of Chinese foreign policy. I 
do not think any Chinese government in the foreseeable future is likely to be 
easy to live with from the point of view of the west, so long as it is frustrated in 
the basic foreign policy goals which I have described to you. I would like to leave 
you with a few questions. First, the obvious one is whether my description of 
Chinese foreign goals is a correct one which is a matter of some controversy, I 
would admit. Second, are these Chinese foreign policy goals really inconsistent 
with our own basic Western interests and do the various Western policies 
—primarily the American one, of course, but in a different way our own—of 
containment and/or isolation or partial isolation, and so forth, really serve our 
own Western interests, or do they simply intensify and exacerbate China’s 
legitimate grievances against the West and make impossible any settlement of 
basic Asian problems? 


I think finally—and this is final—it is important to ask these questions now 
when China is swept up in a real struggle and debate over its future course. I 
have said, and I repeat, I do not expect any drastic foreign policy changes in the 
foreseeable future since I think Chinese foreign policy goals are so fundamental 
and basic to national Chinese interests. On the other hand, there will certainly be 
in the months ahead, and there probably is today, a much greater debate over 
tactics, if not strategy, and this debate will intensify once Mao Tse-tung is gone. 
No single successor to Mao will have his tremendous power and prestige and it 
will now be possible, much more than it ever has been before, to call into 
question at the highest levels of the Chinese leadership, Mao’s policies of strident 
opposition to both the United States and the Soviet Union especially since these 
policies have had such obviously little success and have resulted in some very 
real setbacks in the last two or three years. 


I think at this time of transition in China it is very imporant for all the 
Western countries to show the Chinese that there are alternatives to their 
present policies—basically of hostility to us—and that an accommodation with 
the West can be worked out on terms that both the Chinese and the West might 
regard as reasonable. It will be a long-range problem, I realize. No immediate 
success is to be expected. I think it is obviously the United States that has to 
move the most but I think, without over-emphasizing our position in the world 
or in Asia, that Canada could play a more useful and important role than it plays 
at present. 
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This is the only bit of personal pitch I am putting in and it is only a couple 
of sentences, so I hope you will allow me. 

I do not accept the argument that the present turmoil inside China 
justifies a stand-pat policy by Canada and, specifically, a further delay in 
moving towards diplomatic recognition of Peking. I feel just the opposite. I feel 
that the turmoil and the uncertainty, and above all the possibility of change 
inside China today make it all the more imperative that we do all we can to 
break out of what I regard as a very sterile and dangerous impasse. 


Thank you. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: First of all I would like to find out roughly how long 
the Committee is prepared to sit. Mr. Taylor, is there any limitation on your time 
this morning? 


Mr. TAyYLor: NO, sir. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Could I get an expression of opinion of how long this 
Committee would like to sit this morning? A number of people have indicated 
they would like to speak and I want to give everybody the same opportunity to 
ask Mr. Taylor questions. That is why I would like to get an idea now of how 
long you are prepared to sit. 


An hon. MEMBER: Could we say tentatively twelve o’clock? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: All right, we will say twelve o’clock. I will call Mr. 
Brewin. 


Mr. BrREwIn: Mr. Chairman, I wrote down a number of questions but almost 
all of them were answered by Mr. Taylor as he went along. 


An hon. MEMBER: You had better pass then. 


Mr. BREWIN: No, I will not pass. I have thought of some new ones. 

I wonder whether I might comment that it seems to me the very fact that 
Mr. Taylor is here after an experience in China and is able to give us the insight 
that he has indicates that one of the great values of diplomatic recognition might 
be that we build up a corps of people in Canada who are thoroughly knowledge- 
able about the situation in that country. Do you agree with that, Mr. Taylor? 
Do you think it is possible for us, through recognition, to advance the knowledge 
that the Canadian government would have of development in China and get a 
greater insight into what is going on, and so forth? 


Mr. TAYLOR: Yes, sir, I do. I would only add the qualification that foreigners 
in China, be they diplomats or journalists, are severely restricted in their 
movements and their conversations with Chinese, and no Embassy, not even, say 
the French, has real diplomatic exchanges and influence with the Chinese. But 
the mere presence of some of our younger diplomats, especially language stu- 
dents, and so on, in Peking, would I think, inevitably broaden and deepen their 
understanding of what is going on as well as keeping their mandarin in trim, 
which is a very important aspect. 


Mr. BREwIN: This is a very general question. You clearly indicated that 
while we might expect the continuation for a number of years of a militant, 
suspicious and dogmatic approach by the rulers of China—I think you used the 
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word “xenophobia” as indicating hostility to outsiders—you implied diplomatic 
recognition might be one method of accelerating the day when this mood will 
change. Have you any other suggestions of steps that you think Canada and the 
Western world should undertake now to change this situation? 


Mr. Tayior: I think so long as the United States and China have such 
different. views of possible Asian solutions there is very little that the lesser 
powers can do; the real debate is, of course, between Peking and Washington. 
But I think all we can do is to try, on the one hand, to influence the Americans to 
adopt what I would regard as a more reasonable outlook on the situation in Asia 
and, on the other, hold out to the Chinese more concrete and practical indications 
of alternatives to present general Western. policies, specifically by recognizing 
them diplomatically, by taking an even more realistic position in the United 
Nations than we took at the last session where we did move slightly. 

I think things are changing in China, if they see options. I have no illusions 
that suddenly all is going to become sweetness and light between China and the 
West. It is going to be a long, hard haul but I think the Chinese are practical men 
and if they see options, they can go for these options. But right now they look 
out and all they can really see is tremendous American military might and 
tremendous hostility, with the partial exception that there have been a few signs 
of change on the part of the United States administration last spring, but these 
were not really significant changes. This is where I tend to preach a bit, and Iam 
not here to preach, but I do think we should do all we can, and more than we are 
doing at present, to hold out options, especially the one of diplomatic recognition, 
which might not be accepted right away by the Chinese. 


Mr. FAULKNER: What options specifically would recognition provide that are 
not available now? 


Mr. Taytor: I think it would be more of a psychological one. I think if the 
Chinese saw a nation like Canada, a close ally of the United States—they have in 
fact, at times condemned us as an American puppet—extending diplomatic 
recognition to them, this might help to convince some of them in the process of 
the internal debate that may have started or is bound to be starting soon on their 
foreign policy to say: well, there are some signs of change in the Western 
position; if the Canadians are moving perhaps the Americans are going to move 
one of these days. Perhaps a direct clash between us is not inevitable. 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Taylor, we had a suggestion, and I think you really dealt 
with it, but I would like to get your direct view on it. We had the suggestion that 
the disturbances and trouble in China at the present time make it unwise to 
extend diplomatic recognition when internal struggle is in process. 


Mr. Tayior: I do not accept that argument because I do not feel there has 
been such a breakdown in authority that there is no legally constituted Chinese 
government. China is in turmoil but it is not im a state of civil war. There is a 
Chinese government apparatus which has remained basically unchanged 
throughout this whole turmoil. The Prime Minister is still Chou En-lai, and most 
of the vice premiers are still in positions that they have always held. The 
government is functioning. There is a government to recognize. I think, for the 
reasons I stated, because of the turmoil, there is all the more reason to state 
simply that we recognize the Peoples Republic of China. I wish we had been able 
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to do this, I think the ideal situation would have been, to yote positively on the 
Albanian resolution at the United Nations last November and say, at the same 
time, this constitutes an act of diplomatic recognition, but I think it: can be 
announced. The Chinese may not accept it; they may ignore it. I do not think it 
involves any discussion with the Chinese over Taiwan. That is another red 
herring. , 


Mr. Brewin: If they do ignore it we should continue to leave the proposal 
open so far as we are concerned. a Lplizety 


; ri Bo 

Mr. TAYLoR: Yes, I think we should recognize; I may be knocked down. by 
some of the people who are more familiar with diplomatic subtleties but. I can 
see no obvious reason why we cannot simply unilaterally recognize, and then if 
the Chinese want to discuss the exchange of diplomatic missions, fine, but make 
no commitment about the status of Taiwan at the same time. Say nothing about 
Taiwan. oO Oe. 


Mr. BREwIn: I have one more question and I do not know whether you have 
looked into this particularly. I think some people are of the view that, the 
concentration of Chinese industrial effort on the development of a thermonuclear 
capacity indicates an aggressive rather than a defensive outlook and coustitttes a 
threat to the Western world which we should be prepared to meet. Do you have 
any comment on that? fu: 


Mr. TaYLor: Yes, sir, I do. I do not like the thought of anybody entering the 
nuclear arms race, whatever side they are on or whatever their policies are, but I 
think the Chinese bomb is defensive. I think, from a Chinese point of view, it 
was a responsible act on the part of the Chinese government. The best defence T 
have ever heard of the Chinese bomb came from a French diplomat. I think there 
are very direct and interesting parallels between DeGaulle’s attitude’ on the 
bomb and national sovereignty and Chinese attitudes. I think the Chinese felt, 
rightly or wrongly that they were in a situation where the two super powers of 
the world were, in effect, their enemies. You can say they need not have placed 
themselves in this situation and that is an argument I would accept, but the fact 
is they are in this situation and I think in this situation they felt they were 
menaced and that the bomb provides a deterrent, not an effective nuclear 
striking force. It is not for some time going to represent an effective nuclear 
_ striking force, and I doubt very much that they would ever launch a first ‘strike. 


Mr. WALKER: A status symbol? 


Mr. BREWIN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to continue indefinitely but I will 
give way to someone else, 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Brewin. I have to sandwich. a brief 
question in occasionally between others. You mentioned that Mao feared the 
youth of the country. Why, then, did he turn loose the Red Guards? 


young Chinese which is not the total youthful population of that age by any 

means. These are the most highly politically articulate; the most highly indoc- 

trinated; the liveliest of the young Chinese, and in our society they would be the 

people who would be marching outside the American Consulate and/or, the 
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Mr. TAYLor: The Red Guards, as far as we know, represent about 20 million 
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people who moved to Yorkville. That is not a very sensible comparison, but they 
are the people who are most concerned; there are a vast number and they are 
people in the cities more than in the countryside. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN; Thank you, Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. FAULKNER: Mr. Taylor, I would just like to clarify your position on the 
question of recognition. You have described our present position as one of a 
sterile impasse. Recognition, in your view would, I think, have two advantages. 
One would hold out a certain option and it would contribute to the ending of the 
“xenophobia”, or the hostility. Are those the specific reasons why you feel we 


should start a process of recognition which might become more widespread? 


Mr. Taytor: Yes, I think that is a fair description of the two major results, 
but I would, again, heavily qualify them. I do not think we count for that much 
in the world or in China’s eyes and it would not suddenly lead to a tremendous 
change in the Asian tensions, but I think it would be a correct, realistic and 
sensible move in the right direction of the general Western rapprochement with 
the Chinese. 


Mr. FAULKNER: It would be a sensible move, but in terms: of its importance 
or its impact, it is probably not a terribly important one? 


Mr. Taytor: In terms of its) immediate impact, it is probably not an impor- 
tant move, but in terms of its long-range impact, in terms of the results it might 
have amongst other Western countries, some of which are in the same situation 
as we are, in terms of results it might eventually have in the United States 
where every indication is that public feeling is much more advanced than the 
feeling in Congress or in the White House on the question of China in all these 
terms it might be the start of something. It might accelerate the process. 


Mr. FAULKNER: The other thing that impresses me—again, if I understood 
you correctly—in your analysis of Chinese foreign policy is that its basis is far 
more pragmatic and governed by questions of national interest than it is by 
ideological factors. 


Mr. Taytor: Yes, that is very much my viewpoint. I think we tend to 
over-react to Chinese statements and tend to under-react or under-consider 
what the Chinese actually do. Their statements are pretty frightening. 


Mr. FAULKNER: Then, in your view, statements about items of policy or 
objectives of policy, such as national liberation wars, are not to be taken at their 
face value? ©) 


Mr. TAYLOR: They are to be studied very carefully to see what the words 
really mean. If I might: just develop this as I think this it is important, the 
famous document which is so often quoted, especially in Washington, on the 
People’s War released in the summer of 1965 by the Chinese Defence Minister, 
Lin Piao, who is now, of course, heir apparent to Mao Tse-tung, has been called 
at different times by responsible leaders, “a blueprint for Chinese aggression’, “a 
proof that the Chinese are bent on world domination” and specifically compared 
of Hitler’s Mein Kampf. This could be said only by people who either have not 
read it or are guilty of intellectual dishonesty, to put it mildly. If you read that 
document which has lots of flowery, exciting and frightening phrases about the 
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countryside of the world, the developing world—surrounding the cities. of the 
world and overwhelming them, the cities being North America and Western 
Europe—this is pretty disturbing, but if you read it in context it makes quite 
clear, and this is very consistent with Mao’s thinking, that wars of national 
liberation or revolutions succeed primarily and fundamentally through the 
efforts of the people in their own country and the friendly countries, like China, 
can supply only peripheral assistance, and this assistance is never decisive. In 
fact, some very reputable American Sinologists, specifically the Rand Corpora- 
tion, have interpreted this whole document, which was called by their own 
American leaders, “the blueprint for Chinese aggression”, as a specific warning 
to the Viet Cong to downgrade their activities because they were upgrading 
them too fast and getting into trouble. That is an extreme viewpoint the other 
way, though, that I do not accept, but that is closer to the truth, I think, than the 
hysterical reaction the document aroused in Washington. 


Mr. WALKER: There was a phrase you used in reply to the question that I did 
not quite get. You said that this outside peripheral assistance is never decisive? 


Mr. TAYLOR: It is never decisive; I cannot quote exactly, but the document is 
available to anybody who wants to read it in English, but the burden of what 
they said is that the wars of national liberation can only succeed primarily 
through the efforts of the people of that country. 


Mr. FAULKNER: In that sense, then, would it be fair to say or to speculate 
that possibly the Chinese objectives or interests in terms of the war in Viet Nam 
would be an American withdrawal rather than, necessarily, an American mili- 
tary defeat in Viet Nam? 


Mr. Taytor: I do not know. They have many things involved for them in 
Viet Nam. I think they want to see the Americans defeated and humiliated. They 
would settle for less, but I think that is what, ideally, they would like to see. 
They would like to see an American withdrawal under the most humiliating 
conditions, but they are practical men. I think they see several ways of the 
situation developing in a way that, to them, would be favourable; in other words, 
stronger military action by the Viet Cong eventually and/or rising public opin- 
ion in the United States about which they have some very misguided notions, I 
think. I think they see it possibly happening as a combination of all these factors. 


Mr. FAULKNER: In other words, the inability, for instance, of mediators such 
as Canada, U Thant and others from Great Britain to bring the two sides to a 
negotiating position may, in some measure, be due to the fact that possibly both 
the North Vietnamese, for ideological reasons and, in turn, through them the 
Viet Cong—assuming there is some connection—and particularly the Chinese, 
are interested in a military defeat of the United States rather than just ending 
the war and having them withdraw gracefully and with some semblance of 
dignity? 

Mr. Taytor: I think there is, at least, the possibility of a significant differ- 
ence in how Hanoi sees the war and how Peking sees it. I also think there is a 
Significant difference between the National Liberation Front of the Viet Cong 
and Hanoi but that is a much more controversial and contentious matter, but I 
think there is, obviously, a difference between Peking and Hanoi. They have 
different motives in the war. Some of their motives coincide but others do not. 
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Hanoi is not entirely 'a free agent any more than we are entirely a free agent 
when it comes to doing things the Americans do not like, but there are significant 
areas of independence on the part of Hanoi. They are very chauvinistic, too. A 
situation could arise where Hanoi would follow one course despite the advice of 
Peking. Hanoi’s interests primarily are confined to Viet Nam. This is their war 
that they have been fighting in different ways for 20 years. Peking sees it in a 
much broader concept and a much broader framework in terms of the dispute 
with the United States, the dispute within the communist world and the whole 
Afro-Asian situation. Viet Nam’s interests are much more intense and local. 


. Mr. FAULKNER: Do I have any more time or is my time exhausted? 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: You have half a minute left, Mr. Faulkner. 


Mr. FAULKNER: Just let me ask you this question. I have a number of others, 
but,I will just ask.you this quick question. Harrison Salisbury made the 
observation that one of the major problems in finding a solution to the war in 
Viet Nam lies in the fact that it is not really a question of bringing the parties 
together, it is the realization by the North that there are no reasonable grounds 
for settlement once negotiations start. In other words, the bases of settlement 
among the North and the South and the Americans are so far apart that peace 
discussions, at this stage, would lead to a cease fire and a protracted series of 
meetings, possibly, at the end of which there would be no concrete results, 
leaving the North Vietnamese in the very difficult position of trying to revitalize 
and reactivate its guerilla activities, a task which they probably do not feel they 
could do. 


. Mr. CHURCHILL: That is the shortest question I have ever heard. I thought 
we were talking about China and not Viet Nam? 


Mr. FAULKNER: They are related, Mr. Churchill, if you recall. I am just 
wondering whether you think there is any truth or substance in this? 


Mr. TayLor: Yes, I think there probably is in the sense that I do not 
think—trying to see it from Hanoi’s viewpoint, which is very difficult because we 
'do not know what their viewpoint really is—they have been offered anything, so 
far, by the United States that they could accept and use to achieve their basic 
Objectives. 


’ The other factor, briefiy, I think is an important psychological one. Every 
time ‘Ho Chi Minh has negotiated at an international conference, he has been 
‘betrayed in one way or another. The French betrayed him, or at least so he feels, 
with some justification, I believe. But certainly he feels he was betrayed after 
the 1954 Geneva Conference, not only by the West, but also, to some extent, by 
the Russians and the Chinese. 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Taylor, I am seeking information in 
most of my questions because I realize Mr. Taylor is one of our most authorita- 
‘tive Canadians on what is actually happening in China, so I am going to try to 
ask a series of questions that will fill in what I feel are some gaps in my own 
thinking, at least. How strong, in your opinion, is the physical and political 
strength of Lin Piao? Physically, is he worth ten years? 
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Mr. TayLor: Nobody knows, sir. He is known to have disappeared from 
public sight for long periods on end, specifically—my dates are not exact 
—somewhere in the late thirties or early forties when it is believed he was 
treated in Moscow for serious war wounds and then more recently in the late 
fifties and early sixties. He was never evident when I was in China; he was the 
mystery man. The two ailments he is mentioned to suffer from are some 
complications arising from war wounds and it is also suspected that he has 
tuberculosis. When he has made speeches, as he did last autumn at Red Guard 
rallies, people who listened to tapes of those speeches and who are expert in the 
Chinese language, purported to feel that he was expressing himself with great 
slowness and great difficulty. He slurred over and made errors with simple 
words which would indicate some degree of physical disability. He does not look 
like a healthy man. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Does he carry prestige to any depth at all should Chou 
En-lai slip from the scene? 


Mr. TAYLOR: Mao carries so much prestige that it is very hard to put 
anybody else in that category. He does carry a considerable amount of prestige 
mainly because he was one of the great generals of the revolution and in the war 
against the Japanese. He won all his major battles. 


Mr. THOMPSON: You did not mention Chou En-lai. Where does Chou En-lai 
fit into this hierarchy right at the present time and projected into the future? 


Mr. Taytor: Some sort of deal must have been made because Chou En-lai, 
as Prime Minister, threw in his lot with Mao and Lin Piao early on in the great 
cultural revolution last summer. He has always been sort of two steps behind 
them, going along the same path. His speeches make fascinating reading if you 
compare them to Lin Piao’s speeches at identical rallies at which one followed 
the other. Chou En-lai has always been slightly more moderate. In recent 
months, according to Red Guard wall posters which may or may not be reliable, 
Chou En-lai has frequently addressed Red Guards in Peking and said, ‘“‘Leave 
my Government apparatus alone; stop heckling people like Chen Yi, my Foreign 
Minister; stop criticizing my other Vice-Premiers who are heads of Government 
departments”—the equivalent of Cabinet Ministers—‘‘leave them alone.” He 
seems to have gone along in order to preserve the smooth functioning of the 
Government bureaucracy and the economy of the country which, as far as we 
can tell, has been surprisingly little disturbed, so far. He still seems to be with 
Mao; traditionally, he has always been a compromiser, a mediator and a survi- 
vor. 


Mr. THompson: Is he a continuing factor, then, in the chain of leadership, as 
you see it? 


Mr. Taytor: I think he is. Nobody who was in China when I was, or to 
whom I have talked since, has ever seen Chou En-lai as really having top 
leadership stature. He is a sort of Mikoyan. He has survived partly because of 
this. His background is a bit more suspect than most of the others. It is a rather 
upper class background. He has never been a senior in the party as apparently 
he has been in the Government. 


Mr. THompson: Now, just with regard to the physical situation in China at 
this moment, do you agree with the reports that widespread famine is inevitable 
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within the next year because of lack of seed and lack of agricultural activity at 
this key time? 


Mr. Taytor: I certainly would not say that widespread famine is inevitable 
or even likely. I think there is a serious possibility that their food grain 
production this year will drop below what it was last year when it was not 
sufficient. 


Mr. THompson: In other words, do you see the course of revolution getting 
out of hand? 


Mr. Taytor: I do not know. I am not in touch as much as I should be. This is 
almost a week by week thing, because it depends on the rain and it depends on 
the planting. I think they got enough order in the key months of March and into 
this month to get the spring crops planted. Whether they will be able to harvest 
them all right or not, depends again on the way things are stirred up. I would 
rather suspect that they will get a crop that is not a disastrous failure, but again 
it depends on the weather. The weather has not been good. 


Mr. THompson: I have just a couple of questions with regard to the control 
of the outer provinces and the activity in relationship with Russia, Tibet, 
Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia. Do you regard that as a serious threat to law and 
order in the country? 


Mr. Taytor: I could see a situation arising where it might become a serious 
threat. I do not think it has yet but we know so very little about what is 
happening, especially in Sinkiang and in Tibet, that whole northern and western 
region of the country. Apparently the political and military men who were in 
control still are in control, even though they have been criticized at times and 
they are being very quiet so far as we know. We do not know where their 
allegiances or their loyalties lie or which way they are likely to go if the struggle 
intensifies again. 


Mr. THompson: I have just one or two questions with regard to foreign 
policy. Do you think the Chinese would accept diplomatic recognition and 
eventual exchange of missions without using the Republic of China or Taiwan as 
an issue? 


Mr. TAytor: I think there is a very good chance because they accepted this 
from the French. There is the precedent and the Chinese are as keen on 
precedent as anybody else. 


General de Gaulle, in the spring of 1964, recognized Peking. You will 
remember there was a flap about what would happen because he did have a 
mission in Taipei and we do not. Eventually, the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment broke with de Gaulle but at no time, to the best of my knowledge, did the 
French government ever make a formal declaration saying that Formosa or 
Taiwan was part of China or that in recognizing the government in Peking it was 
recognizing Peking’s claim to control Taiwan. I remember writing this at the 
time so it can be documented, I believe that a French leader—I think it was Mr. 
Pompidou—some months after French recognition made a speech in which he 
said the status of Taiwan was undecided and the Chinese said nothing. 


Mr. THompson: In this area of foreign policy there are approximately 350 
million people in the neighbouring countries of the China rim from Japan to 
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Australia to Malaysia shall we say. You stated your own opinion of what 
Canada’s policy should be in relation to this. How much regard would you have 
for the opinion of these countries—say the ten countries, approximately, that 
are involved—concerning their policy towards China, none of them now rec- 
ognizing China and one of them actually advocating the recognition of China, 
as such, even though they are trading with China? 


Mr. Taytor: I think it is difficult to lump all these countries together and 
describe in a way that sort of— 


Mr. THOMPSON: No, our time does not permit it. You do not need to. 


Mr. TAYLor: In all honesty, I do not think I can answer that question simply 
because the attitudes of countries like Japan are vastly different from the 
attitudes of countries like South Viet Nam or Thailand and Indonesia. 


Mr. THompson: I was thinking of Thailand, Indonesia, Australia, and 
Malaysia. 


Mr. Taytor: I believe Indonesia still has diplomatic relations but I am not 
sure. I do not think we can ignore the wishes, opinions, and the policies of these 
governments, some of which are Commonwealth—at least one is Commonwealth 
—with some of which we have good relations, too. We cannot ignore them. We 
have to look at their reasons for following these policies. We also have to look, I 
think, at the nature of these governments. They are not all as representative of 
their own people as we might like them to be. They may not be representative of 
what a majority of people in that country might think of their own self-interest. 
We have to understand the particular problems of a country like Japan which is 
moving towards China in certain areas, and then we have to decide what our 
own national self-interest is. 


Mr. THompson: Yes. My time is up. I am sorry. 
Mr. TAyLor: That is a big subject. 


Mr. THompson: I was just concerned about our seeking prior consultation 
and taking into consideration the policies of these different countries and not 
assuming that they are all the same. I think it is a very important area. 


Mr. Taytor: I do too. 
Mr. THompson: We do not have time to explore it. 


Mr. Waker: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Taylor, it is very good of you to come. 
This is helpful and useful. I am sure the Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, 
will thank you for being here. 

It seems to me that there is quite some feeling, certainly in the West, that 
the fight, the battle, the struggle that is going on in China really is as the result 
of two views and this I take to be a western viewpoint. There seems to be the 
battle over the two views with regard to the external relations of China with the 
rest of the world; that is how shall we conquer the world, moderately or by a 
military effort, and we are getting the bomb to do it, and this sort of thing? But 
from what you say, the struggle is much more concerned with inside China 
rather than any dispute about their revolution to conquer the world. Is this so? 
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Mr. Taytor: I am quite convinced that the prime issues involved, the prime 
motives and the debate is over domestic considerations. I think there is some 
evidence that foreign policy has played a part and still is playing a part, but 
there is no evidence to suggest that foreign policy has been predominant at any 
point. 


Mr. WALKER: I am sure you have had discussions with Western diplomats. I 
do not know whether you have had any with the U.S. State Department or our 
own external affairs people. But in your discussions do they accept your judg- 
ment on the posture or do you feel that the West, in fact, is uninformed about 
this particular subject? 


Mr. Taytor: I do not think the West is uninformed either in terms of our 
foreign service or in terms of our academic communities or parliaments as they 
choose to make themselves informed. I think there is still a great deal of 
confusion, and I cannot just speak for the predominant view in either the 
External Affairs or the State departments, but certainly the predominant view of 
everything I have read by the leading American Sinologists is on the domestic 
issues involved. 


Mr. WALKER: Would you say that for us, the West,—I will put quotations 
around these words—“in our ‘own selfish interest’? Mao’s presence at the moment 
serves us very well rather than having more modern, more progressive elements, 
if you will, in control of China who are forging a great industrial nation? I 
take it that Mao, in fact, rather than being a revolutionary is a reactionary who is 
attempting to revive something that is dead and gone. The progressive elements 
are being held under. Is it in our interest that Mao gives us more breathing space 
by his presence there? 


Mr. Taytor: That could be argued in the short run. I do not think so. I would 
not really support that I think because in the long run, or even in the middling 
run of a decade or of 15 or 20 years, inevitably it will be in our interests and it 
will happen that a more sophisticated political and governmental structure will 
evolve in China. It still will be a Communist one but we will see something 
parallel to what has happened in the Soviet Union although not a direct parallel. 
Certainly, Chinese foreign policy may not be affected immediately by what 
happens inside China but there will be the growth of Revisionism, I feel. This is 
a western viewpoint, and I may be blinkered, but I feel it is virtually inevitable 
in order for China to evolve the sort of sophisticated technological society that it 
must have to be a great power. I think that is in our interest because I think this 
will eventually, not directly but eventually, lead to a different assessment of 
their foreign relations. 


Mr. Wa.LKER: Do the Chinese see the U.S. as an ideological or military 
threat? What is their fear? Is it the exposing of their people to the West? Do 
they fear the way Russia has, modernized, if you will, their ideology because of 
exposure to the West? Is this what Mao is afraid of for the Chinese people? Is it 
the ideological presence of the United States and the ideas of the modern world 
that may seep in, or is it a real fear of military might? 


Mr. Taytor: I think it is both and I would hesitate to say which is the more 
predominant in Mao’s mind. They would stress the ideological element in what 
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they say publicly, the contamination of Western ideas. They are particularly 
quick to jump upon the Russians any time there is a Russian novel or Russian 
play that they can interpret as Revisionist or even bourgeois. They will write 
long articles about this. They do not speak so openly about the military threat 
but it must be a matter of specific concern to them. There is a considerable 
amount of published evidence to indicate that there has been a very real debate 
within the army, and to some extent within the Party, in recent years, aroused 
by people who said it is foolish and possibly self-destructive to quarrel with the 
Soviet Union and the United States at the same time and be confronted by two 
vast military powers. 


Mr. WALKER: Do you think China will ever accept the invitation to join the 
United Nations on the basis of Canada’s two-China policy? 


Mr. TAytor: No, not on the basis of a two-China policy. 
Mr. WALKER: They will never do so? 


Mr. Taytor: I do not feel that they will necessarily always go down the line 
insisting on the other conditions they have put on in recent years, but I cannot 
see any prospect, under existing circumstances, of their adopting a two-China 
policy. 

Mr. WALKER: I have just one thing more. How is the trade that Canada has 
with China—which I think is a pseudo-recognition, almost, of China—looked 
upon? I am thinking particularly in terms of wheat, but other trade is, I believe, 
developing. Do they look on it simply as a necessity, or is there a tinge of 
softening of attitude towards Canada because we are doing some trade with 
them? 


Mr. Taytor: They say, as a matter of faith, that politics and economics 
cannot be separated. In effect, they do separate them all the time whenever it 
suits them. In our case, they do. In recent months they have severely criticized 
our government because of various proposals concerning Viet Nam, and because 
of the activities of the International Control Commission, as you know. At the 
same time they do see, I think, some political relevance in the trade. The trade in 
grain is a particularly important, but isolated, are of their trading picture. In 
general, since they broke with the Soviet Union they have, as a matter of 
political as well as economic policy, developed their trade with Japan and 
virtually every western country except the United States and, I believe, Spain 
and Portugal. This has its political meaning too. It enables them to say, as they 
do, ‘‘we have friends everywhere. We carry on relations of one sort or another 
with”,—I have forgotten how many they say; it used to be something like 125 
nations and territories—things like this. It appeals to them politically but in 
trade basically they are hard-headed and practical. 


Mr. WALKER: But this trade is of necessity at the moment. Do they see trade 
as part of the opening of diplomatic relations, even the smallest beginning of 
diplomatic overtures? 

Mr. TAytor: I think they judge each country separately. 

Mr. WALKER: I see. 

Mr. TAYLOR: With a country like Japan they have linked trade and politics 
more overtly at different times. With us, to the best of my knowledge, they never 
have, even privately. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Walker— 
Mr. WALKER: I have one minute. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: No, as a matter of fact we agreed to 12 o’clock and Mr. 
McIntosh, Mr. Lind, Mr. Andras, Mr. Forrestall, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Mac- 
donald wish to ask questions. Mr. McIntosh, please. 


Mr. McIntosu: Mr. Taylor, my first question is a hypothetical one. Would 
you care to express an opinion about which group ultimately will be victorious, 
the Mao or the other group? 


Mr. Taytor: No, sir, except to say that I do not think it will be clear-cut. In 
other words, Mao may be forced to make compromises. I do not think Mao 
himself, while he lives, can be defeated. I do not think it will be a clear-cut 
decision. I think it may be interpreted as a victory for one side or the other by 
outside commentators, but I do not think the evidence will ever be immediately 
clear. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Well, after he dies, then? 


Mr. Taytor: After he dies, I think he will be honoured in name, and possibly 
the policies followed by his successors may go against what he would really have 
wanted them. to do. 


Mr. MciInrosu: I took from what you said that his ultimate goal, as far as 
the Chinese people are concerned, is to change the nature of man. Do you believe 
that can be done in China? 


Mr. Taytor: No, sir, I do not. 


Mr. McInrosH: Wth regard to Viet Nam and Korea—particularly Korea’s 
past but for the same reason they took action in Korea—you say that they will 
take action in Viet Nam because of the danger to their borders? 


Mr. Taytor: I say the possibility is there, sir. They might take action and 
the parallel should always be considered, because the only previous occasion on 
which they did massively confront the United States in a military sense was in 
Korea. This parallel, I think, is still a relevant one. There may be other 
differences but it is still politically relevant. 


Mr. McIntosH: Could you give us any reason now why they do not confront 
United States over the issue of Formosa? Why do they not take Formosa? 


Mr. Taytor: Because the Seventh Fleet is in the Formosa Strait. It went in 
there at the beginning of the Korean war when they were all prepared to take 
Formosa, and they could have followed up Chiang-Kai-shek there but the 
Seventh Fleet came in. It is there. For them to take Formosa would be a military 
impossibility. 


Mr. MciInrosu: Their thinking is not the same with regard to any entry into 
the Viet Nam war? 


Mr. TayLor: They would enter the Viet Nam war, I feel, if they felt that the 
war was getting too close to their borders for them to live with, as it did in 
Korea. If they felt it was inevitable that the United States, as they would put it, 
was carrying the war into China, then they would come in, I think. There can be 
no certainty of this. 
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Mr. McINTosH: What in your opinion, was the reason behind the conflict on 
the Indian border? 


Mr. Taytor: I will give an opinion but I will first say that it is highly 
complex. I think there are probably very few people today who have studied all 
the relevant documents and looked at all the relevant maps and read all the 
relevant historical records and so on. I certainly have not, so I do not pretend to 
be an expert. My understanding is that if we have to assign guilt or blame, it is 
about equal. I think the Indians bear at least half the responsibility of the matter 
getting to the state where there were military hostilities. China’s interests, as I 
see them, were primarily in the western area, in the Ladakh area, in that 
disputed section where they had built a road called the Aksai-Chin Road, which 
was of vast strategic importance to them since it links Sinkiang and Tibet, areas 
of political, military and racial sensitivity. The road was built in disputed 
territory not controlled by India. Indian patrols started pushing up towards it 
through disputed territory; the Chinese felt the road was menaced and they 
pushed the Indians back, at the same time launching a diversionary attack on 
Assam on the east, perhaps to get something to bargain with. 


Mr. McINTosuH: I would like to go back for a moment to the two groups in 
China at the present time, because I forgot to ask you a question. It seemed to 
me, when you were describing the fears of Mao, that you listed practically every 
person in China. You said the peasants, the young people, the middle class and so 
on. Is there any group in China that he does not fear? 


Mr. TayLor: I will try and say what he thinks. Mao, I think, would feel, in 
respect of these tendencies that I have described, that these fears of his exist in 
all these groups, but in all these groups there are people who can be relied upon, 
the hard core Maoists. Also, there are vast numbers who can also be converted, 
indoctrinated, persuaded, trained and disciplined into seeing the right line. He is 
a great believer in mass persuasion of one sort or another, intensive indoctrina- 
tion. He also believes in people working together and moving together en masse, 
being swept up en masse and even being converted en masse. Therefore, these 
campaigns, which are run by the people whom he regards as dedicated hard core 
loyalists to himself, are used to generate an atmosphere in which other people 
will be converted. It is conversion that he seeks. He does not want lip service; 
he wants genuine conversion. 


Mr. McINTOSH: In regard to the Canadian position, do the Chinese feel that 
we are a Satellite of the United States? 


Mr. TayLor: What they have said publicly tends to suggest that they have 
said it quite openly. What Mr. Pearson and Mr. Martin said last November and 
December about the United Nations position was interpreted by them officially 
as supporting the nefarious American-to-China scheme or words to this effect. In 
private conversation, I have sometimes found them following the same line but 
in a more polite, almost embarrassingly sympathetic way. It has been sort of 
conveyed that, “Well, it is too bad you cannot adopt a more independent foreign 
policy but, of course, we understand the reason.” I have argued back, of course, 
but it is a very embarrassing thing. 


Mr. FAULKNER: How did you do it? 
Mr. TAYLOR: I listed our trade with them and our policy over Cuba. 
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Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Walker touched on the grain trade with China, using for 
his argument the statements of Mr. Martin and Mr. Pearson. How do they 
reconcile then that we will trade with mainland China even against the wishes, 
possibly, of the United States? Do they take that into consideration? 


Mr. Taytor: I think they do. They do not take it into consideration officially 
when they condemn us as a United States puppet. They only condemn us on 
specific actions we take. They do not launch general press campaigns or propa- 
ganda campaigns against us. It is only when we go into a specific area that 
involves their interests such as the question of the United Nations representation 
or the matter of Viet Nam. Then they feel compelled to attack us and to relate 
our proposals to Washington’s and to say we are acting for Washington, but there 
is no general tendency in the Chinese press, which rather tends to ignore us, to 
portray us as a faithful ally and puppet of the United States. 


Mr. McINtTosH: Did you ever have any conversation with officials in relation 
to China’s entry into the United Nations on their terms? 


Mr. Taytor: I never had any conversation in which a Chinese official 
deviated one syllable from the public position of the Chinese Government, 


Mr. ANpDRAS: Sir, you do not advocate any delay in recognition of Red China 
because of the internal situation in China. Is there any possibility of some danger 
of doing it at this time by, for example, either one faction or the other taking it 
as an encouragement to the turmoil that is going on and, therefore, getting 
ourselves into a bit of a box vis-a-vis whatever comes out of it. I mean, is the 
timing right in that sense? I know, in the long term, it probably makes a great 
deal of sense, but is the timing just a little delicate now? 


Mr. TAYLOR: That could be argued and, in fact, of course it is argued. I do 
not see any difficulty that way simply because the Chinese Government does 
exist in the form it has existed since 1949, with virtually the same personnel. 
There has been no meaningful disruption in Chinese diplomatic procedure except 
for the physical calling back of many of their diplomats abroad, but it is not a 
civil war situation and the existence of the government is still intact. This is a 
struggle basically within the Party. I do not think it is going to reach civil war 
proportions by any means. I think the government will remain intact and that 
there is a physical unchanged Chinese Government to recognize. The Chinese 
make these distinctions and they are valid ones. This is separate from what is 
going on within the terms of the Chinese Communist Party, within terms of 
internal politics. 


Mr. AnprAs: You do not think that either one faction or the other—and in 
spite of what you say there are these factions—would interpret this as, “Oh good, 
you are having a bit of an internal struggle here; we are recognizing you now”, 
and implicit in that is a hope that there is going to be a change? 


Mr. Taytor: It is a good point. The way this is presented, the form of 
language to be used, is something that would have to be very carefully consid- 
ered if we decided to go ahead—as long as we make it clear that we are 
recognizing the Government of China which, as I stress, is a physical entity. We 
know who they are. I think this is the point, As far as we can tell, it is not going 
to break now into a civil war type of situation in which there is some other group 
of people with large areas of territory under their control who are putting 
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forward claims to represent China. The struggles that is going on is within the 
Party. I am fairly sure the leaders who will emerge, be they Maoists or oppo- 
nents of Mao, will emerge within the existing Party and government structure. 


Mr. ANDRAS: From the way you have described the situation and Mao’s 
Objectives which are to purge what he calls corruption, of becoming a “have” 
nation and the softness that would go with it, would it not be your opinion that 
this struggle is going to go on or repeat itself as long as Mao is alive? In other 
words, he is tackling an almost impossible situation which you, yourself, have 
said is impossible, changing the nature of man in China, and yet he is going to 
continue to try that as long as he is alive. So is this turmoil not going to continue 
as long as he is alive? 


Mr. Taytor: It may or may not and we do not know the levels on which it 
will continue, if it does continue. If we go on past precedent, Mao has cut off 
campaigns after a certain amount of time. He is not one for unleashing endless 
political campaigns. On the other hand, this is a new level of intensity in the 
history of the Chinese Communist Party, so precedents are not entirely to be 
relied upon. There were signs, as I said, earlier this spring of a compromise 
situation evolving. I think this sort of thing will continue to happen. I do not 
think there will be a clear-cut end to the campaign. I do not think it will always 
go on on a steady level of rising intensification or the opposite. I think there will 
be periods of uncertainty where it will seem to get intense in some areas and 
relax in others. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Then it will be very hard to generalize, in that sense, if we 
accept the argument that this is a delicate time to recognize Red China. This 
might go on for years and years and years, using the same argument against 
recognition, because there will not necessarily be a clear-cut end to the issue 
there? 


Mr. Taytor: No, but I would look at that the other way and say that while 
this struggle or debate, if you like, is going on, although it is primarily concerned 
with domestic issues, in my belief, it does have some foreign policy ramifications. 
What is being decided is the future course that China will take, both domestical- 
ly and in terms of foreign policy. Options are starting to open for the first time 
and they will become more open, in one way or another, after Mao passes from 
the scene, and I think, therefore, it is all the more important to show the Chinese 
that these options would get some response from the West. 


Mr. AnprRAS: In view of Mao’s concern about the danger of contamination or 
corruption by western ideas, is there any real desire on the part of the Chinese 
leaders to have diplomatic recognition, which would mean at least the introduc- 
tion of missions and a slight to large overflow of western ideas simply by their 
presence in China? Would they prefer, from that viewpoint, not to open the 
exchange of communications? 


Mr. Taytor: A distinction has to be drawn here. They would very much 
welcome diplomatic recognition on terms that they can accept, such as the 
arrangement they made with France. They see this in terms of demolishing the 
American claim that China is isolated. The Chinese say that they are not isolated 
and that they have more than 40 countries with missions of one sort or another 
in Peking, and so on. They say they have friends everywhere. They use this sort 
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of language. This is a political game for them. It does not imply their opening of 
the country because, like previous dynasties, especially the last dynasty which 
was the Ching dynasty, they are very skillful in isolating the foreigner. I can 
speak with some experience on this. The diplomats in Peking missions of friendly 
countries with which China has intimate relations—as intimate as their relations 
are with anybody—are excluded, restricted and confined. This is the traditional 
Chinese way of dealing with foreigners. It conforms to their basic psy- 
chological reaction to the foreigner. This would happen to a Canadian mission. 
We would be restricted and isolated in the same way. It does not imply opening 
their doors to western influence. 


Mr. McINTosH: May I ask a supplementary question of Mr. Andras? What 
was the humiliation by the Western powers you referred to which took place 
during the 100 years before 1949. 


Mr. TayLor: Roughly from 1840, the period of the so-called Opium Wars, 
the Western powers, with Britain in the lead, the United States rather in the rear 
and countries like France, Germany and Czarist Russia very much involved, 
forced themselves militarily and politically on China, first in the south and the 
coastal port areas, in Canton especially, and then moved in with military 
expeditions right into Peking, which included the sacking of the summer palace. 
These were primarily commercially inspired incursions. We introduced opium to 
the Chinese—that is one of the benefits of Western civilization we brought to 
them. We, Westerners in general, forced them to accept what they quite accu- 
rately called unequal treaties, whereby vast areas of their coastal ports, such as 
Shanghai, Amoy and Canton, were restricted to the foreigner, where foreign law 
ran, and when a foreigner killed a Chinese, he was tried by a foreign court. The 
record is not good. At the same time the Chinese were very provocative; there is 
no doubt about this. They had different ideas about how to deal with the 
foreigner from our ideas about how we should be dealt with, but it was their 
country we went into. 


The ViceE-CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, I am afraid, I am going to have to be more 
restrictive. Mr. Forrestall. 


Mr. AnpRAS: Am I now cut off, Mr. Chairman? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. ForRESTALL: I join Mr. Walker and others in expressing appreciation 
for the time you have given us this morning. 

In the context of your understanding and the experience you have had in 
China, would you care to let your mind wander for just a moment and express 
an opinion as to what the likely reaction of China might be to our present 
transformation, for want of another word, within our defence structure—the role 
that we might appear to be pursuing, that of an instrument of peacekeeping, 
peace restoration, a tool of those powers in the world that might see fit to use us 
if that is required. 


Mr. Taytor: I had not thought of that but, speaking off the top of my head. E 
would say that if the Chinese were moved to comment on our, as you Say, 
emergence as a peacekeeping power and our increasing emphasis on peacekeep- 
ing, they would say that this is done in the service of the United Nations, which 
it is primarily, and they would interpret this in the light of their description of 
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the United Nations as a tool for United States—Soviet Union domination of the 
world, and therefore they would say that we are acting in concert with the 
United States especially, but also with the Soviet Union, to frustrate revolution- 
ary wars and the just aspirations of the struggling peoples of the developing 
world, and so on. That is, if they were moved to comment. I do not know 
whether they necessarily will be; they do not comment on this very often, and 
only when we really get involved in their part of the world. 


Mr. Linp: Mr. Taylor, I am concerned with the development of self- 
sufficiency by Mao. Has he taken any definite steps to develop his country that he 
will be able to provide enough food to alleviate the poverty and famine within 
his own country. 


Mr. Taytor: Sir, first of all, there is definitely poverty in China. There is 
not, to the best of my knowledge, famine in China. I do not believe there has 
been famine in China since 1949. I believe there was serious malnutrition in the 
bad years in 1959 and 1961. I would not even say there was starvation, except 
possibly in very isolated areas. But certainly poverty, yes; certainly they have 
this vast problem of becoming self-sufficient in food; they are not self-sufficient 
in food; they import now about six million tons of food grains a year. This is a 
bit of a more sophisticated subject; they have ways of arguing to indicate that 
they do not really need to import this grain, but basically I feel they need to 
import a great deal of it. 


In recent years, as opposed to the time of the establishment of the com- 
munes, their agricultural policies have been pretty sound, as far as I can judge 
and as far as experts I have talked to can tell me, in that they have downgraded 
the original commune structure to get back to what is basically the village level, 
what they call the production team. There has been much greater emphasis on 
local decision-making at the level of practical people who know what they are 
doing. They did, as I mentioned earlier, return the private plot which peasants 
tend with great diligence and which, as far as we can ever tell, is a source of the 
improved food supplies in recent years. They have gone in especially for chemi- 
cal fertilizer. Every expert on Chinese agriculture I have talked to outside China 
maintains, as do other countries in the world such as India, that this is the most 
hopeful single way of raising the yield on existing farmland. They are pushing to 
divert a great deal of their foreign exchange to the purchase of plants and goods 
that are of direct service to agriculture, especially chemical fertilizer and chemi- 
cal fertilizer plants. They have in these last few years de-emphasized heavy 
industry in order to build up agriculture. At the same time the other very 
important aspect of this is that they are fairly vigorously, as far as we can tell, 
following and pushing the birth-control program. We do not know with what 
success, but it is advocated in many ways. 

I would think, if both the agricultural policies of recent years and birth 
control policies, are continued, that there is a reasonable hope that they would 
become self-sufficient in food within a reasonable period of time, and that there 
would eventually be a significant surplus from the land for investment in 


industry. 
Mr. Lrnp: Because I do not have much time, Mr. Taylor, I want to put a 
question on another subject. Are Mao’s forces made mostly of Cantonese and do 
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these Cantonese keep static states such as Tibet and Manchuria under their 
control by military force? 


Mr. TAYLOR: They are not primarily Cantonese. The Cantonese have given 
every Chinese dynasty a great deal of trouble; they are notorious rebels. Mao’s 
closest colleagues have generally come from central China. He, himself, is from 
Hunan. A Jot of the others, including Liu-Shao-chi and other senior leaders are 
from Hunan. A great number are from Szechewan and then to some extent from 
the north west, which did become in the late 1930s the centre of Chinese 
communist activities. There are very few Cantonese that I know of in the senior 
leadership. They have, I think, since 1949 very consciously followed a policy of 
appointing people from different provinces as provincial administrators, both in 
the government, in the party and in the army, obviously in order to rule out the 
tendencies towards warlordism which existed under earlier dynasties. There is 
some evidence also that this has not been entirely successful; that a man sent in 
from another province over a period of time tends to adopt some of the outlooks 
of his adopted province and starts arguing for his own local interests. 


Mr. Linn: Is it true that he is holding Tibet by military force? 


Mr. TayLor: I do not know what is really happening in Tibet. I do not think 
anybody has a very clear idea. I was not allowed to go there obviously, although I 
applied. I think that both versions we hear are certainly distorted. The Chinese 
version of a happy contented people who were liberated from their feudal 
oppressors is certainly a gross oversimplification. The view that is expressed in 
India, not always by the Indians but by the Dalai-lama and some of his spokes- 
men, of a Tibet rising in a great popular revulsion against the Chinese invader, 
anxiously awaiting the return of the Lama system, I think, is equally distorted. I 
think somewhere in between is the truth. 


Mr. Linp: Changing to another area, if you were looking at this from the 
point of view of an Australian, would you support their stand in sending troops 
into South Vietnam to contain this communist threat or the threat of China to 
350 million people bordering on China. 


Mr. TAYLOR: Sir, I do not know how I would feel as an Australian; certain 
things would be bred in my bones which would be responsible for my acting in 
certain ways. I can only answer as a Canadian, trying to suggest what might be 
in Australia’s long range interest and what the real threat is in Asia. The real 
threat in Asia, to me, is not Chinese physical aggression or expansion, which is 
what seems to be the Asian fear; it is an unstable situation in which revolution- 
ary movements, are inevitably springing up and will continue to spring up in » 
these countries, and the danger is that they will be captured by communists, 
basically through the failure of the Western countries to recognize that revolu- 
tion in this part of the world is inevitable, and that either we stay out, or we get 
on the right side, for once. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, about the relationship 
between China and Russia. I presume, at the time that you were in China, that 
the relationship was not as difficult as it has become now. What is the situation at 
the present moment? Is China’s antagonism toward Russia approaching the 
intensity of China’s reaction toward the United States. 
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Mr. TAYLoR: In some ways the Chinese react even more angrily to the 
Russians. I think, on this psychological principle, that they regard the Ameri- 
cans as enemies, but they regard the Russians as heretics; and you always hate 
somebody whom you feel has betrayed your own cause more than you hate an 
outright enemy. Certainly the dispute was evident during my time and it is 
intensely deep. It will be difficult to heal because it is not only an ideological 
dispute but a matter of issue between two great bordering neighbouring states 
which have areas of that border in dispute. I can see a rapprochement but not a 
fundamental healing. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Have you any knowledge of any build-up of military forces 
on either side of that border between China and Russia. 


Mr. Taytor: I would have no special knowledge that had not been made 
available in the press, but there have been accounts of the Russians transferring 
troops from eastern Europe to the border; there have been accounts of the 
Chinese sending up extra troops. It is a heavily fortified border; it is also a very 
long one, and there has been trouble along parts of that border, especially in 
Sinkiang to the far north west of China, going back to about 1961 and 1962. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Part of it is disputed territory. 


Mr. TayLor: Part of the border is disputed. Another problem is that the 
people on both sides of the border are neither ethnic Chinese nor ethnic Russian 
and great numbers of them are various minority tribesmen. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have one final question. You mention that there are 
representatives of forty foreign countries in China. Are the views that you 
expressed this morning generally held by foreign diplomats you met in China. 


Mr. TayLor: That would be hard to say because they range, of course, from 
Russians to British ideologically, with many Asians and Africans in between and 
I do not think there would be any single consensus among the foreign com- 
munity. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Take the Western powers that are represented there— 
Britain and France. Is West Germany represented? 


Mr. Taytor: No. West Germany is doing a lot of trade with China, more 
than Britain and France. Again, I think it would be very difficult to sum up 
because Britain and France would look at it differently, because they look at the 
whole Asian situation differently. I would not pretend that every diplomat in 
Peking would share my assumptions and my conclusions. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: You mentioned in your talk something about Canadians and 
the language. Are there any Canadians now specifically studying the Chinese 
language for our diplomatic service. 


Mr. Taytor: External affairs would know more on this of course, but to the 
best of my knowledge there has always been a language student studying 
mandarin at any one time. 


Mr. THompson: May I ask a supplementary, Mr. Chairman. Is mandarin, or 
has it become, the universal language of China? 


Mr. Taytor: It is becoming the universal language; it will take, I would 
think, at least one more generation to make it effectively so. 
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Mr. THompson: But is this the official policy that has been accepted? 


Mr. TAytor: I could not say. That is the sort of thing a foreigner would have 
very little way of knowing. I would think it is a generational thing, that the 
young, being taught it in school, will accept it automatically. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: The Committee will sit for a few more minutes so that 
Mr. Macdonald can get his questions in. 


Mr. Macponap (Rosedale): Mr. Taylor, would it be fair to say that China’s 
relations with France at the moment are warmer than her relations with other 
Western European countries? 


Mr. Taytor: Yes. There is only one cloud on that picture that I am aware of, 
and that is the French government was severely criticized by the Chinese for the 
way in which the French police clashed with Chinese students who were being 
recalled a few months ago during the great cultural revolution. Knowing the 
Chinese students and knowing the French police I would hesitate to say what 
really happened or where the blame would lie, but there was a certain furor over 
that and the French Commercial Counsellor with his wife, were forced to stand 
in the snow on a Peking street for, I think, seven hours by Red Guards who 
surrounded his car in the course of an incident. That has undoubtedly clouded 
relations. I would not say that relations with France or any Western country 
have ever been warm. They have been correct and formal on the best of 
occasions. é 


Mr. MacponaLD (Rosedale): Assuming that an incident involving the 
Commercial Counsellor was a conscious act of decision on the part of the Chinese 
authority— 


Mr. TAyLor: I would not necessarily assume that. 


Mr. Macpona.p (Rosedale): Well, are they in authority there or not? Surely 
over a period of seven hours they could do something. 


Mr. TAYLorR: I am going to state this and I believe it to be true. I know it 
sounds naive but to those of us who look upon the Chinese government and party 
structure as monolithic, all powerful and totalitarian, it would be very hard, once 
Red Guards had fabricated an incident, for anybody short of the very most 
senior government level in Peking to call them off. No cop could do it; no 
director of a police station could do it; no junior official in the foreign ministry 
could do it. This is a time when anybody who sticks out his neck too far is really 
in trouble, if he can be condemned for attacking the revolutionary fervour of the 
young people who are trying to suppress it and so on. I do not know what caused 
that incident. It could have been fabricated, of course. I think much more likely 
it got out of hand. I know from my own experience during much more tranquil 
times in China that incidents and difficulties can occur by chance, and they tend 
to blow up, accelerate and escalate, and it is sometimes very difficult for a 
Chinese official to step in and say, stop. 


Mr. Macpona.Lp (Rosedale): To use your own terms, if we stuck our neck 
into China because of diplomatic recognition and introduced a mission there, 
Canadians too could be submitted to seven hours in the snow. 


Mr. TAyLor: I sort of set myself up for that one. Yes. But fair enough. It 
happened; it cannot be ignored. It is a rarity. I think it would be irresponsible 
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for me to suggest, and I hope I have not, that this is the standard way foreigners 
are treated in China, even during the great cultural revolution. I will give you 
the example of my successor in Peking, David Oancia, who has assured us—and 
it has been printed in our newspaper—that during the height of the demonstra- 
tions outside the Soviet Embassy, he moved through the crowd and told anybody 
who questioned him that he was a Canadian, and there were smiles and the path > 
was cleared and so forth. The incident with the French Counsellor, which I admit 
I brought up, I think is an isolated one. Certainly it is not typical of the way they 
handle foreigners. The treatment is always very correct and it is only at times of 
great stress, such as happened in Peking during that period, where it can break 
down, and that is why I feel it was a spontaneous incident. It was not decreed 
from above. I do not think there is a real danger that we would be subjecting 
Canadian nationals to humiliation or to physical danger. I certainly do not think 
that is the case. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Rosedale): At a time when there is an obvious struggle for 
power at the top, can we assume that they would be agreeable, in essence, while 
an internal struggle is going on, to taking, to use their own phrase, a great leap 
forward in foreign relations. 


Mr. Taytor: No. In the first place they would not regard establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Canada as a great leap forward because they do not 
regard us, as is rightly so, as being that important. As I said before, I think it is 
quite possible that if we did say we recognize China they would say nothing, 
which is all right. 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Rosedale): They might not recognize Canada. 


Mr. TayLor: Yes, right, and I do not think they should be pressed. I think 
there are ways, as you know, of doing these things. We could recognize publicly 
and then privately inform them, through the various ways that are open to us, 
that if they wanted to discuss the exchange of diplomatic missions we would be 
delighted to do so, and leave it at that. Even if they ignored us we would have 
accomplished what I suggest should be our main purpose, which is taking this 
step that I regard as a realistic one and demonstrating to them that there is the 
possibility of some options to them in the foreign policy field. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Rosedale): Thank you very much. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Taylor, on behalf of the Committee I would like to 
thank you very, very much for coming here this morning and giving us the very 
extensive benefits of your information and experience in China. This is an 
experiment for this Committee. You are the first witness that we have called 
from outside and I think, as a result of your appearance here, we will be calling a 
number more. Again, I thank you very much. 


There will be a meeting of the Steering Committee in the very near future, 
when the chairman comes back, to discuss who the next witness will be. The 
Committee will be informed as to the date of the next meeting. 


Mr. Macpona.p (Rosedale): I presume we can assume that because of the 
opening of Expo we will not meet, at least, next Thursday. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We will discuss that later, Mr. Macdonald, but I would 
presume not. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


FRIDAY, May 19, 1967. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on External Affairs: 


Messrs. 
Allmand, Forrestall, McIntosh, 
Andras, Harkness, Nesbitt, 
Asselin (Charlevoix), Klein, Pelletier, 
Brewin, Lambert, Pilon, 
Churchill, Laprise, Prud’homme, 
Dube, Lind, Stanbury, 
Faulkner, Macdonald (Rosedale), Thompson, 
Forest, Macquarrie, Walker— (24). 


THURSDAY, May 25, 1967. 


Ordered,—That, saving always the powers of the Committee of Supply in 
relation to the voting of public monies, the items listed in the Main Estimates 
for 1967-68, relating to the Department of External Affairs be withdrawn 
from the Committee of Supply and referred to the Standing Committee on 
External Affairs. 


Attest 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 30, 1967. 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.35 a.m. this day, 
for organization purposes. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Dubé, Faulkner, Lambert, 
Laprise, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), Macquarrie, McIntosh, Pilon, Stanbury, 
Walker (13). 


Also present: Mr. Lewis, MP. 


The Clerk of the Committee opened the meeting and presided over the 
election of the Chairman of the Committee. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale) moved, seconded by Mr. Allmand, 
—That Mr. Dubé be elected Chairman of the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Macquarrie, seconded by Mr. Laprise, 
Resolved,—That nominations sbe closed. 


Thereupon, the Clerk of the Committee declared Mr. Dubé duly elected 
Chairman of the Committee. 


The Clerk of the Committee then invited the Chairman to come to the 
head table and the conduct of the meeting was turned over to Mr. Dubé. 


The Chairman thanked the Committee for the honour conferred upon him. 


Mr. Macquarrie moved, seconded by Mr. Lambert, 
—That Mr. Nesbitt be elected Vice-Chairman of the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Andras, seconded by Mr. Pilon, 
Resolved,—That nominations be closed. 


Thereupon, the Chairman declared Mr. Nesbitt duly elected Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), seconded by Mr. Walker, 


Resolved,—That the Chairman and five members appointed by him do 
compose the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


On motion of Mr. Stanbury, seconded by Mr. Lambert, 

Resolved,—That the Committee print from day to day 850 copies in English 
and 350 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, with the 
understanding that additional copies will be printed when required, on special 
occasions. 


On motion of Mr. Macquarrie, seconded by Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), 


Resolved,—That the items listed in the Main Estimates for 1967-68, relating 
to the Department of External Affairs, be printed as an appendix to this day’s 
Minutes of Proceedings (see Appendix A). 


1—5 


The Chairman indicated that the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure 
would meet in the near future in order to discuss matters pertaining to the 
work of the Committee. 


At 10.50 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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(S) 


10 


15 


(S) 


Service 


A—DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of State for External Affairs— Salary 
and Motor Car Allowance (Details, page 118) 


Administration, Operation and Maintenance, 
including payment of remuneration, subject 
to the approval of the Governor in Council 
and notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, 
in connection with the assignment by the 
Canadian Government of Canadians to the 
staffs of the International Organizations 
detailed in the Estimates and authority to 
make recoverable advances in amounts not 


salaries of Commissioners (International 
Commissions for Supervision and Control in 
Indo-China), Secretaries. and staff by the 
Governor in Council; and authority, notwith- 


potentiary, Consuls, Secretaries and staff by 
the Governor in Council; assistance and re- 
patriation of distressed Canadian citizens and 
persons of Canadian domicile abr-ad,. includ- 
ing their dependents; cultural relations and 
academic exchange programs with other 
countries (Details, page 118)................- 
Construction, acquisition or improvement of 
Buildings, Works, Land, Equipment and 


countries indicated, notwithstanding that 
the total of such payments may exceed the 
equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as 
of January, 1967, which is (Details, page 
Payments under the Diplomatic Service (Spe- 
cial) Superannuation Act, and Pensions (De- 


of India to finance the purchase in Canada of 
aircraft and associated spare parts and equip- 
ment (Details, page 134)....2..............+- 


1967-68 


17,000 


42, 260,000 


5,085, 000 


34,437,700 


49, 000 


92,000 


81,923,700 


1966-67 


17,000 


35,733,000 


3,095,000 


33, 623, 800 


48,000 


160,000 


72, 659, 800 


Change 


Increase 


6, 527,000 


1,990,000 


813,900 


1,000 


9,263, 900 


Decrease 
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No. ; Change 
of Service 1967-68 1966-67 
Vote 
Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
ExtTERNAL Arp OFFICE 
30 |Salaries and Expenses (Details, page 134)...... 2,521,700 | 1,735,200 786,500 
35 |Economic, technical, educational and other 
assistance as detailed in the Estimates (De- 
tails, jpacell35) Saaedteent fae tis, Bea. eee 130,100,000 |151,600,000 |............ 21,500,000 
— |Appropriation not required for 1967-68 (De- 
Pails pAceMiSG)). caer MMT EEL fe ore cie tose accis oil ote sols, cabnieiecale 9 428, BhQmiP ace be ore ate 9,428,572 
1325621; 700) 162; (Gautama be oe te 30, 142,072 
SUMMARY 
TROIDELVOLER Ee Aanvist odes MERA. EROS ES 214,404,400 |235, 215,572 |............ 20,811,172 
AUTROLIZEAED A OUALUTE. 1 AA Atti vtorepeasrctils onthe Y 158,000 225000 Picea Ber os hs 67,000 
214,562,400 (235,440,572 |............ 20,878,172 
B—INTERNATIONAL JOINT 
COMMISSION 
40 |Salaries and Expenses of the Commission and 
Canada’s share of the expenses of studies, 
surveys and investigations of the Commission 
(Details aces13 7a cia a tetntine asckareve: yotevecelo: 489, 200 395, 700 93,500 
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Positions 
Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 ; 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT 
Approximate Value of Major Services not included 
in these Estimates 

Accommodation (provided by the Department of Public 
Works ico. jcn occ oer cad Roe ne ee oes 837, 500 654, 500 
Accommodation (in this Department’s own buildings). 211, 200 170,400 

Accounting and cheque issue services (Comptroller of the 
RKeasury) a eachrsteh Ii eee ase fore Chae eee eta 617, 700 466, 600 

Contributions to Superannuation Account (Treasury 
BOarGipee Gave sont meee mem ages eis Se We che anos 1,216, 000 678, 600 

Contributions to Canada Pension Plan Account and 
Quebec Pension Plan Account (Treasury Board).... 171,300 176,800 

Employee surgical-medical insurance premiums (Treas- 
UY. ISOATE| ers: ssomvalaneae Mee. clave lars haere nee: 107,700 62,800 

Employee compensation payments (Department of 
WAabGun) haven See eee ad Fe less C2 VEE Se 2,100 2,700 
Carrying of franked mail (Post Office Department)..... 96,800 93,900 
3, 260,300 2,306, 300 

Statutory—Secretary of State for External Affairs— 

Salary and Motor Car Allowance 

Sal any snacrns wets see acrcks. Saar ae ae ec, ee (1) 15,000 15,000 
Motor(@ar Allowance: esc saeeti en eee anes (2) 2,000 2,000 
17,000 17,000 


Vote 1—Administration, Operation and Mainte- 
nance, including payment of remuneration, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council and notwithstanding the Civil Service 
Act, in connection with the assignment by the 
Canadian Government of Canadians to the 
staffs of the International Organizations de- 
tailed in the Estimates and authority to make 
recoverable advances in amounts not exceeding 
in the aggregate the amounts of the shares of 
those Organizations of such expenses, and 
authority, netwithstanding the Civil Service 
Act, for the appointment and fixing of salaries of 
Commissioners (International Commissions for 
Supervision and Control in Indo-China), Secre- 
taries and staff by the Governor in Council; and 
authority, notwithstanding the Civil Service 
Act, for the appointment and fixing of salaries 
of High Commissioners, Ambassadors, Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, Consuls, Secretaries and staff 
by the Governor in Council; assistance and 
repatriation of distressed Canadian citizens and 
persons of Canadian domicile abroad, including 
their dependents; cultural relations and aca- 
demic exchange programs with other countries 
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Positions rm ‘ 
= moun 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Vote 1 (Continued) : 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 1 Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs 
($29,160) 
1 1 Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs ($20,500-$24,750) 
3 3 Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs ($20,500-$24,750) 
1 1 Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs ($18,500-$22,750) 
1 1 Chairman, Canadian Section of Canada-United 
States Permanent Joint Board on Defence 
($7,000) 
1 Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$20,500) 
2 2 ($14 ,000-$16,000) 
3 3 ($12,000-$14,000) 
2 2 ($10,000-$12,000) 
3 3 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
4 4 ($6,000—$8 ,000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
11 14 Head of Post (1 at $22,680, 2 at $22,000, 2 at 
$20.750, 5 at $19,500, 1 at $19,000) 
11 5 Foreign Service Officer 10, External Affairs 
($24,250) 
7 9 Foreign Service Officer 9, External Affairs 
($22,000) 
40 37 Foreign Service Officer 8, External Affairs 
($20,750) 
45 42 Foreign Service Officer 7, External Affairs 
($18,500-$19,500) 
71 ($16,000-$18,000) 
110 62 ($14,000-$16,000) 
219 90 ($12,000-$14,000) 
35 ay ($10,000-$12,000) 
64 49 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
100 101 ($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
1 ($4,000-$6,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service 
3 1 ($12,000-$14,000) 
10 3 ($10,000-$12,000) 
26 13 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
103 78 ($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
172 199 ($4,000-$6 ,000) 
8 7 (Under $4,000) 
Administrative Support: 
2 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
111 14 ($6, 000-$8 ,000) 
966 956 ($4 ,000-$6,000) 
202 228 (Under $4,000) 
12 20 (Seasonal) 
Local Assistance Abroad: 
807 734 (Full Time) 
3,157 2,916 
(8,154) | (2,911) |Continuing Establishment... 2. & nacchs: sacsae. Annes 18,974,000 15,302,000 
(202) (183) |Casuals and Maintenance Staff.................e.se eee 367, 000 328, 000 
(3,356) | (3,094) |Salaries and Wages (including $1,100,000 allotted 
| during 1966-67 from the Finance Contingencies 
Vote for increases in rates of pay).........-...0+ (1) 19, 341,000 15, 630, 000 
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Positions pent 
(man-years? Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Vote 1 (Continued) 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION (Continued) 

OVERLING Saou si oss ere ee eee estas (1) 418,000 311,000 
AN OWANCES I) fosisccsinine Gk ee eee (2) 7,441,000 6, 258, 000 
Professional and Special Services.............-.020005 (4) 563, 000 312,000 
Coubler: S€rviCe .. v.05. cea ie edie assets (5) 560, 000 373,000 
Removal and Home Leave Expenses................ (5) 2,170,000 1,990,000 
Other Travelling Expenses... 8e.co ec eties e heliee (5) 1,119,000 700,000 
Freight, Pxpress.and! Cartage: 2. (teas aed (6) 181,000 170, 000 
PoOstace cde! Fess heck d hae hho LR es ree teats (7) 277,000 259, 000 
Carriage of Diplomatic Malus panera Seek (8) 52,000 57,000 
Telephones, Telegrams, and Other Communication 

Services 242d see, a i A ae ET (8) 2,819,000 2,741,000 
Publication of Departmental Reports and Other 

Materialiva i eo tek dl ben a eae tne (9) 268 , 000 289,000 
Displays, Films, and Other Informational Publicity. (10) 127,000 142,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies and Repairs to Office 

Eiquipmien tid ietni carne cect hr ee (11) 876, 000 780, 000 
Purchase of Publications for Distribution........... (12) 102,000 78, 000 
Fuel for Heating and Other Materials and Be oe 269, 000 269, 000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works. (14) 750, 000 551,000 
Rentals of Land, Buildings and Works.............. (15) 1,180,000 1,095, 000 
Acquisition of Equipment $5.15 Seah ee eee A) EOS. he, CLG) IRS See See eee 72,000 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment................. (17) 310,000 304, 000 
Rental of Howipmentwy a... tates. DON ee, (18) 3,000 5,000 
Taxes on Diplomatic Properties in the Ottawa Speals) 282,000 285,000 
Municipal or Public Utilities Services\z,. MAYAN. (19) 260,000 260,000 
Benefits in Consideration of Personal Services...... (21) 140,000 120, 000 
Official Hospitality... n(22) 200, 000 50,000 
Assistance to Distressed Canadians (Part Recover- 

BIE ARIA, . SIO Es 8 ROE, ee RS. ee (22) 25,000 25,000 
Compensation to Employees for Loss or Damage to 

Eurmiture‘and Difilectsais sens. ak. See eee (22) 2,000 2,000 
Sundriesset,. 4... 22ke . Aaeeeas.. ee Seek See (22) 215,000 167,000 
Expenses Related to the serene West Indies Prime 

Ministerial Conference. . bf (DONE. 4 5 occls nae oh 150,000 


39,950,000 33,445,000 


Expenditure Revenue 


1964=65 oases Aaa ate te. 8. ich. ede $ 26,443,842 $1,136,315 
1965=662%\, ...2 ee Rs SL 30,009,856 1,200,467 
1966-67 (estimated)............ 34,233,000 1,330,000 


CANADA’S CIVILIAN PARTICIPATION AS A MEMBER OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS FOR SUPER- 
VISION AND CONTROL IN INDO-CHINA INCLUDING 
AUTHORITY, NOTWITHSTANDING THE CIVIL SERVICE 
ACT, FOR THE APPOINTMENT AND FIXING OF 
SALARIES OF COMMISSIONERS, SECRETARIES AND 
STAFF BY THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL 


Salaried Positions: 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 


1 1 Foreign Service Officer 9, External Affairs 
($22,000) 
2 ($16,000-$18 ,000) 
2 ($14 ,000-$16,000) 
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Positions snc 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 ) 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Vote 1 (Continued) 
CANADA’S CIVILIAN PARTICIPATION AS A MEMBER OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS (Continued) 
Salaried Positions: (Continued) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: (Continued) 
if 1 ($12,000-$14,000) 
a ($10,000-$12,000) 
1 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 ($6,000—$8 ,000) 
1 ($4,000-$6,000) 
Administrative Support: 
2 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
17 24 ($4,000-$6,000) 
30 37 i 
(30) (37) |Salaries (including $21,000 allotted during 1966-67 
| ——_——_ from the Finance Contingencies Vote for in- 
creases’ in rates Of Pay). teose ns. coor Loe ee eet (1) 209, 000 202,000 
OM ELELITS ee ois eos or hobergrirlelie s¥s eioietew.s seimiies Geo Siele ahs (1) 4,000 4,000 
PATO WIC ES ttt oc octerah eein ails Sits oeic ies eaed diets (2) 108, 000 112,000 
Professional and Special Services................0005 (4) 4,000 1,000 
Mravellingsbxpensesee. : 05... 2va.t ee ee ee ene (5) 80,000 47,000 
Freight-oxpress and @artage. S225)... c oes se ener ans (6) 1,000 1,000 
ELOISE cn dg conidon Opa Sane MaR OCI cage Role Mania teach CL) 300 100 
Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication 
Services. si sss4 Oy eR Tee ( 107,000 225,000 
Office Stationery and Supplies...................-. (11) 14, 500 15,100 
Materialsvana SupplieSe. ss tics tesa. cores veces. cs « (12) 1,600 1,500 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings................... (14) 2,000 
Acquisition ofHquipment..7 1.00 eee ss eles e see (16)|. 400 Sees 10,500 
Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment................. (17) 4,800 1,800 
Rentaliof MquipmMenty ss <de1¥rror-tsistorstoreterne « etme nena (18) 800 
Stimdries ar sconce dens covansa area: Beery eee ee (22) 2,000 2,000 
539, 000 623, 000 
Expenditure 
OG4= COMER rence seekicin es yaientiie nae Roe oye $ 588 , 080 
TE GS OU, spate SONG Ee CRPER CATER CTT. PROT CR RCE AERC 585, 363 
MIGG=GTE(CSbIATCG)) orci ceo ce cs ofeks one's oust ovoig 565, 550 


122 ESTIMATES, 1967-68 
Positions Amonnt 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Vote 1 (Continued) 
SPECIAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES INCLUDING 
PAYMENT OF REMUNERATION, SUBJECT TO THE 
APPROVAL OF THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL AND 
NOTWITHSTANDING THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT, IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE ASSIGNMENT BY THE CANA- 
DIAN GOVERNMENT OF CANADIANS TO THE STAFFS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS DETAILED 
IN THE ESTIMATES (PART RECOVERABLE FROM 
THOSE ORGANIZATIONS), AND AUTHORITY TO MAKE 
RECOVERABLE ADVANCES IN AMOUNTS NOT EX- 
CEEDING IN THE AGGREGATE THE AMOUNTS OF THE 
SHARES OF THOSE ORGANIZATIONS OF SUCH EX- 
PENSES 
Special administrative expenses, including salaries, al- 
lowances and removal expenses: 
AsianyDevelopmentBank Sitiiiie. Bata eee (22) 36,000 
Less—Amount recoverable..............00-e008 (34) 25,000 
11,000 
Commonwealth Secretariat..............200008 (22) 64,000 57,300 
Less—Aimount recoverable... j<jc saae 0 os oan (34) 25,000 20,300 
39, 000 37,000 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization............ (22) 121,000 126, 200 
Less—Amount recoverable......5.c00.05 e000 (34) 50, 000 48,700 
71,000 77,500 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Developmentigy 263.5) ciascue ussirecas omperthete star (22) 27,000 51,600 
Less—Amount recoverable.............202eee0- (34) 17,000 26,700 
10,000 24,900 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit............ (22) ). .. SOR. 600 
131,000 140,000 
Expenditure 
1964=65 cert ee Sink, seslevo sarees oreo eae $ 30, 323 
TQ65=B6 srei Rane, aces Seoneik Skewes afene cramer Patera 51, 206 
1966-67 (estimated). ccae. ose ove ee'et 110,000 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATION AT INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 
Professional and Special Services...............-2+-- (4) 2,000 2,000 
Travellingalxpenses tae: Vea one eno eee ee (5) 300, 000 335, 000 
Telephonesiand. Telegrams::. «<. 00m acter ele (8) 3,000 3,000 
Rental steepest. hs claves cece ce ites (15) 10,000 15,000 
Entertainmentssior. genes Seen: Re eels (22) 15,000 10,000 
Sundries Mises Givisa ese Ret aeeae- hc te ee eee. (22) 10,000 10,000 
340, 000 375,000 
Expenditure 
1L9G6S265) Shicse a> cSe Sa hw os ouie Pent tome een $ 222,904 
TOG O=O6s each eae moh Gas coon Snare aeons 275, 187 
1966-67: (Estimated). xc vee cecil ower 288,000 
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ee 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1967-68 


1,232 


30 


1966-67 


1,131 


16 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Vote 1 (Continued) 


CULTURAL RELATIONS AND ACADEMIC EXCHANGE PRO- 


Amount 


$ 


GRAMS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES................- (22) 1,300,000 
Expenditure 
GA OO wma ere ete ecies orhis, iene Se scl Gre bre darIare $ 229,429 
MOOS OO memati here aco si slyiwiateieibresglal nS Spats sil 843, 055 
1966-67e(Estimated) 4.05, see. eee 1,000, 000 
EO GalPBViO Gee satya seteie se wlate seas nivel eae eae are nt 42,260,000 
Expenditure Revenue 
19C4=C OME Ra AP ORs HANS IS $ 27,514,378 $1,136,315 
1OG5=G6 0 cE ddics oinit ee oe Be 31,764,667 1,200,467 
1966-67 (estimated)............ 36,196,550 1,330,000 
Vote 10—Construction, Acquisition or Improvement 

of Buildings, Works, Land, Equipment and 

Furnishings 
Office Furnishings and Equipment. . Hi) 525,000 
Acquisition, Construction and Improvement ‘of 

Properties for Offices and Residences Abroad, 

AMCLURCL IM ea N Gl. wsiee an treet ae etc ete heme aU eS (13 3,000,000 
Furniture and Furnishings for Residences Abroad... (16) 458, 000 
es ce of Motor Vehicles and Other Equip- 

TOON Gis tices eo ee Oe renin s AER ARO es (16) 265, 000 
Basic Household Equipment and Furnishings for 

Dua Lee AOLORd tare ey. te Miya Oneness (16) 364,000 
Acquisition of Communications Equipment......... (16) 473,000 

5,085,000 
Expenditure 
NOC Go mae As cv ued sa Bie oa) Melee eins Sao $ 1,616,509 
LOCS=COR MRR ER). Ka RIE 1,983,311 
1966-67 (EStinmated) ister reros 3 ccrravane oN 2,981,000 
Further Details for Votes 1 and 10 
Heap Orrice—Operational Expenses............0.0eeeees 17,713,000 
@apitallitemss.cnics cscGas ooen own sameee 436, 000 
18,149,000 
Inpo-Cuina—Operational Expenses..............000000- 539, 000 
Capital iltemsiats. Beet sac crkan s eee. 46,000 
585, 000 
Diplomatic Missions— 
ARGENTINA—Operational Expenses...............-. 215,000 
Capital Items. seen. ee eee , 000 
220,000 


1967-68 1966-67 


$ 


1,150,000 


35, 733,000 


359, 000 
1,540,000 
22,000 
239,000 


361,000 
174,000 


3,095,000 


14,868, 000- 


14,868, 000 


602, 000 


602,000 


172,000 


2 


187,000 


124 ESTIMATES, 1967-68 


Positions 
Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Further Details for Votes 1 and 10 (Continued) 
Diplomatic Missions (Continued) 

25 23 AUSTRALIA—Operational Expenses..............+.-- 268 , 000 200, 000 
Capital tem sn, sess ch AMR ed IE Bes ora7s oi 94,000 8,000 
362,000 208, 000 
20 19 AvustRIa—Operational Expenses...............2006- 269, 000 231,000 
Capital Tems: acschreinsaaee<oaeneo aes 9,000 10,000 
278, 000 241,000 
35 33 Bretarum—Operational Expenses.............-..e05- 513, 000 347, 000 
@apitalelternasy, i: << cdec su ew stare eeaieyerntehotene 12,000 11,000 
525, 000 358, 000 
24 26 Brazit—Operational Expenses...............-2eee0: 367, 000 260, 000 
Capitalulibe mish. axe. Bt Feo WI POTS 190,000 38, 000 
557,000 298, 000 
125 113 Britain—Operational Expenses..............2.-.66: 1,441,000 1,059, 000 
Capitalultemsg 23.2... fetes ones 105,000 48,000 
1,546,000 1,107,000 
16 16 CaMEROUN—Operational Expenses................+. 203 , 000 182,000 
Capital Ptems:; dan jneriask a eee 9,000 18,000 
212,000 200, 000 
22 22 Cryton—Operational Expenses................0005- 186, 000 182,000 
Capital [tems nose cauaeterocs ued eee 20,000 9,000 
206, 000 191,000 
16 15 CxritE—Operational Expenses..............20eeeee8 189, 000 199, 000 
Capritaliltemst 2 dace TIN « a ase nm npeu eee 6,000 7,000 
195,000 206, 000 
14 13 Cotompra—Operational Expenses................+-- 143,000 107, 000 
Canpitalilitems:...<sssa7stk.. oa ee 5,000 4,000 
148,000 111,000 
16 14 ConGo—(LEoPOLDVILLE)—Operational Expenses..... 199, 000 130, 000 
Capital! Itemisec..asc5.- 4 53,000 5,000 
252,000 135,000 
13 15 Costa Rica—Operational Expenses................. 125,000 127,000 
Capital [tem sscsaccc aeons er tate 23,000 3,000 
148,000 130, 000 
24 24 Cusa—Operational Expenses.............2.00.-0005 298, 000 260, 000 
Wanibal tems: as, ccs mci aot iematteereaie rae 33,000 16,000 
331,000 276.000 


10 
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Positions 


(man-years) 


1967-68 | 1966-67 


17 


89 


42 


39 


21 


20 


nS 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 


Further Details for Votes 1 and 10 (Continued) 


Diplomatic Missions (Continued) 


Cyprus—Operational Expenses.............. 


See Ce 


Capitalel tems vn.uc > onsite + AMD oa. 


CzrcHOSLOVAKIA—Operational Expenses............ 


Capital Items............. 


DreNMARK—Operational Expenses.................. 


Capital Ttems: <i... 2-.cae Ie 


Dominican Repusiic—Operational Expenses 
Capital Items....... 


Ecuapor—Operational Expenses............ 
Capitall item's) i aceanen Hoe 


Eruiorra—Operational Expenses............. 
Capitalsltems is... concmainaceee es 


FInLAND—Operational Expenses............. 
Canitabelite nisin: nis sister 


France—Operational Expenses.............. 
C@apibaleltems ame <:ajusaee eee 


France—North Atlantic Council (including 
O.E.C.D.) 


Operational Expenses.............. 
Capitalblitems.ennniaccence crs ceils 


GrrMany—BeEriin—Operational Expenses. . 
Capital Items......... 


GrrmMany—Bonn—Operational Expenses.... 
Capital Tems namie 


ereenee 


GuHana—Operational Expenses.............0.00000 
Capitaleltenis.ccccies cieiisaisis ss cess eos ere 


ll 


Amount 
1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 

152, 000 147,000 
16,000 13,000 
168, 000 160, 000 
297,000 226,000 
’ 17,000 
314, 000 243,000 
207, 000 177,000 

4,000 ; 
211,000 182,000 
93,000 77,000 
11,000 6,000 
104, 000 83,000 
98, 000 83,000 
2,000 2,000 
100, 000 85,000 
135,000 182, 000 
13,000 105, 000 
148,000 287,000 
254,000 208,000 
26,000 6,000 
280,000 214,000 
1,321,000 1,069, 000 
75, 000 191,000 
1,396, 000 1,260,000 
623, 000 517,000 
10,000 17,000 
633,000 534, 000 
58, 000 55, 000 
RS SoG 4,000 
58,000 59, 000 
477,000 438,000 
498,000 459, 000 
975,000 897,000 
271,000 234, 000 
19,000 10,000 
290, 000 244,000 
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Positions 


(man-years) 


1967-68 | 1966-67 


23 


19 


10 


59 


27 


19 


13 


22 


33 


16 


45 


18 


56 


38 


19 


12 


22 


32 


13 


43 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Further Details for Votes 1 and 10 (Continued) 
Diplomatic Missions (Continued) 


Grerrce—Operational Expenses............e0eee0ees 
Capital itemise... cisis:< eats a faetete tase, «0 


Guyana—Operational Expenses................005- 
Capital tems weaae-eeteat 0s enone 


Hart1—Operational Expenses..........-...seeeeeeee 


Capital Items.. 


Inp1a—Operational Expenses..............000-eeee 


Capital Items.. 


InponEsta—Operational Expenses...............45 
Capital Atenmis: iy 2... Gin stealer: iekers 


Inan—Operational Expenses. ..........-0sesseceenes 
Capital Items... 


IrnrLaNnp—Operational Exxpenses.............0.0005 
Capitalditems, 4... .<..-.aelta.teitdets oss 


IsRaEL—Operational Expenses.............200eeeee 
Capital Items. 


Irany—Operational Hxpenses....2.....00.00seeeeres 


Capital Items.. 


JamMaica—Operational Expenses.........-...0..+00: 
Capital dtems <= acer 1 eeeeewrid ceed se 


Japan—Operational Expenses............-+.0+s+e00- 
Capital Items.. 


Kenya—Operational Expenses..............00000+- 


Capital Items 


101018. 6) Oe 'b) epee le ene ee .eleleinden@ ieee 6 6 6 


PCC CC er 


eC ee 


ee ee 


12 


Amount 
1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 

288, 000 222,000 
7,000 8,000 
295,000 230, 000 
158,000 157,000 
15,000 10,000 
173,000 167,000 
122,000 83,000 
24,000 
130,000 107,000 
556, 000 506, 000 
9,000 226, 000 
565, 000 732,000 
366, 000 270,000 
27,000 27,000 
393, 000 297,000 
229, 000 224,000 
9,000 11,000 
238, 000 235, 000 
142, 000 127,000 
,000 4,000 
145,000 131,000 
250, 000 214,000 
8,000 16,000 
258, 000 230, 000 
537, 000 372, 000 
42.000 19,000 
579, 000 391, 000 
209, 000 129, 000 
2,000 10, 000 
211,000 139,000 
601, 000 477,000 
22,000 43,000 
623, 000 520,000 

176,000 

19, 000 

195,000 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1967-68 


25 


26 


27 


15 


22 


19 


42 


14 


31 


18 


18 


1966-67 


23 


19 


19 


44 


13 


30 


18 


18 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Further Details for Votes 1 and 10 (Continued) 


Diplomatic Missions (Continued) 


Lrsanon—Operational Expenses..................8 
Capital temsnyteent hk SAPGR toc cies oes 


Mataysta—Operational Expenses................00- 
Capitalil tem singe: cca. Se ene 


Mexico—Operational Expenses...............0ce00- 
Capitalel tems Wyse Hie SEM eos 


Tue NETHERLANDS—Operational Expenses.......... 
Capitalalitems men an. s cca us 


New Zratanp—Operational Expenses.............. 
Capital Itemisneie 6 ois seis ore oss 


NiGcEerra—Operational Expenses.............-.0000: 
Capital items vn). Per ee ae te << 8 


Norway—Operational Expenses..............2.0005 
Capitalaltemsunntocyha: weeds HMR sce 


PakistaN—Operational Expenses..........-..-.000: 
Capital temas.’ J aceon seein 6 ern 


Preru—Operational Expenses..........-0...seeeeees 
Capital Tiemiste MAMMA. 5.6 10.2.0 se hearse 


Potanp—Operational Expenses..............---000 
Capital tempat aceite: ai HIBS Hk Ms 


PortuGgat—Operational Expenses...............2065 
Capt aleltemsicycater sclcere ec uacisw ties ec 


SrneGat—Operational Expenses.............+-+0+5: 
Wapital bemMS ie niaj-.eaeeseiie «shai rhe wieats 


13 


Amount 
1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
257,000 206, 000 
13,000 15,000 
270,000 221,000 
278, 000 236, 000 
19,000 10,000 
297,000 246, 000 
213, 000 205, 000 
5,000 11,000 
218,000 216,000 
374,000 292,000 
18,000 13,000 
392,000 305, 000 
189, 000 142,000 
11,000 3,000 
200,000 | 145,000 
247,000 211,000 
191,000 131,000 
438,000 342,000 
235,000 196,000 
9,000 9,000 
244,000 205,000 
399, 000 372,000 
207, 000 22,000 
606, 000 394,000 
178, 000 136, 000 
2,000 , 000 
180,000 140, 000 
301,000 280,000 
192,000 161,000 
493,000 441,000 
197,000 171,000 
8,000 12,000 
205, 000 183,000 
183,000 183,000 
20,000 102,000 
203 , 000 285,000 
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Positions Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Further Details for Votes 1 and 10 (Continued) 
: Diplomatic Missions (Continued) 
13 15 Soutn Arrica—Operational Expenses.............. 165, 000 162,000 
Capital Items, ,ei2aee doeeaene s< 5s 23,000 19,000 
188, 000 181,000 
23 20 Sparin—Operational Expenses..............000eeeee 343, 000 188,000 
Capital Items ie tiec ere trek sce 14,000 4,000 
357, 000 192,000 
17 17 SwrprNn—Operational Expenses.................0:: 234, 000 195,000 
CapitalItems..... s..c0. sna neeriiant ser. 10,000 7,000 
244, 000 202,000 
16 16 SwitzERLAND—Operational Expenses...............- 172,000 140,000 
Capitaliltems weasels .os.6sesa sirens 2,000 8,000 
174, 000 148,000 
16 13 TRINIDAD AND TosaGo—Operational Expenses...... 168, 000 119, 000 
@apitall kemsio...)2. 3000 5,000 5,000 
173,000 124,000 
16 Tunista—Operational Expenses......... herent! 182,000 
Capitallben ss, pcrcrcicrsarcleetaebi see laoaeters ds 18,000 
200, 000 
23 21 Turxrey—Operational Expenses...............-.065 249,000 201, 000 
Capital Wvewmss....:or<rovcmaheeee poeta w2\ oy 0%~ 81,000 91,000 
330,000 292,000 
41 37 U.S.S.R.—Operational Expenses..............0.005 609, 000 539,000 
Capital Lt6ims.ccwan ee eee te lens 66, 000 19,000 
675,000 558, 000 
35 33 Unrrep AraB Repusiic—Operational Expenses..... 378, 000 292,000 
Capital Itemsia..eee.e. - 36, 000 22,000 
414,000 314,000 
48 41 PERMANENT MISSION OF CANADA TO THE EUROPEAN 
OrricE oF THE UNITED NATIONS, GENEVA— 
Operational Expenses: sccse. esas ee alee oi 734, 000 564,000 
Capital Ltems.i.<.2) anette esi e since or 42,000 15,000 
776, 000 579, 000 
BY 36 PERMANENT MISSION oF CANADA TO THE UNITED 
Nations, New YorK— 
Operational Expenses. <. o2. J... <> ecmecc 737,000 565,000 
Capital Items la aace eer sae een terrae 18,000 15,000 
755,000 580, 000 


14, 
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Positions Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 ' 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Further Details for Votes 1 and 10 (Continued) 
Diplomatic Missions (Continued) 
28 22 Unirep ReEpustic or TANZANIA— 
Operational Expenses..............0.ecce0 388, 000 226,000 
Canitalbitems feces ctcenmoscK heen ee 31,000 , 
419,000 236,000 
77 73 U.S.A.—Operational Expenses............0.s0se000. 1, 190, 000 985,000 
CWapitalb items yg wees cslowiow core cohw ns were 62,000 37,000 
1, 252,000 1,022,000 
9 8 Urvuauayr—Operational Expenses................... 92,000 69, 000 
Capitalbitems ween. AHP Mee ee 38,000 9,000 
130,000 78, 000 
14 14 VENEzUELA—Operational Expenses................. 246, 000 186, 000 
Capitalultenis#..scsccacocsemecenees 10,000 5,000 
256, 000 191,000 
31 26 Yucosravia—Operational Expenses................ 315, 000 222, 000 
Capital iTtemsitvnieisnee ea ateee con 23,000 21,000 
338,000 243, 000 
41 34 New Missions—Operational Expenses.............; 214,000 161,000 
Gapitallitems, a feavn cone. ene 124, 000 258, 000 
338, 000 419,000 
Total, Diplomatic Missions.................005 24, 227, 000 19, 557,000 
Consulates— 
17 16 BorpEaux, FRANcE—Operational Expenses......... 176,000 157,000 
Capitalvitemis.)../3- 2.5 es 6, 000 6,000 
182,000 163,000 
14 12 Boston, U.S.A.—Operational Expenses............. 206, 000 192,000 
Capitaliltemsi ssn. Pee css 6, 000 , 000 
212,000 206, 000 
18 16 Cuicaao, U.S.A.—Operational Expenses............ 219,000 208, 000 
Capitalbltemsir fou Sone sc acees og 19,000 15,000 
238,000 223,000 
1 1 CLEVELAND, U.S.A.—Operational Expenses......... 1,000 1,000 
1 1 Detrorr, U.S.A.—Operational Expenses............ 19,000 16,000 
4 DvuESSELDORF, GERMANY—Operational Expenses... . 25,000 
Capital Items........... 25,000 
50, 000 


15 
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Positions 


Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 5 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Further Details for Votes 1 and 10 (Continued) 
Consulates (Continued) 

4 Hamsurc, GERMANy—Operational Expenses....... 47,000 28,000 
Capitaleltems.faaenentiess' 3,000 4,000 
50,000 32,000 
10 7 Hone Kone—Operational Expenses..............-. 87,000 75,000 
Capital: Ttemseaieneel nner einer | Memivee <stereteter 5,000 
87,000 80,000 
18 15 Los Ancztzs, U.S.A.—Operational Expenses....... 237, 000 174,000 
Capital temssitwenace re: 4,000 8,000 
241,000 182,000 
5 3 Mania, Puiuippines—Operational Expenses........ 69, 000 25,000 
Capitalsitemssiteris ieee 2,000 6, 000 
71,000 31,000 
16 16 Marsr1LLes, France—Operational Expenses........ 153, 000 151,000 
Gapitaliltemsthiere jer dat 4,000 23, 000 
157,000 174,000 
4 4 Muiuan, Itauy—Operational Expenses..........-...- 56, 000 40,000 
Capitaliitemis eas keene oooh 20,000 1,000 
76, 000 41,000 
12 10 New Orvgans, U.S.A.—Operational Expenses...... 164, 000 148,000 
Capital Items ase4)..1er 3,000 25,000 
167,000 173,000 
32 29 New York, U.S.A.—Operational Expenses......... 522,000 398, 000 
@anitalsltemsi:. vice sraeree 40,000 20,000 
562,000 418,000 
1 1 Pumapeupnia, U.S.A.—Operational Expenses....... 1,000 17,000 
REYKJAVIK, IcrLAND—Operational Expenses........ 1,000 2,000 
14 13 San Francisco, U.S.A.—Operational Expenses..... 224, 000 168, 000 
Capitaliltems aim 11,000 9,000 
235,000 177,000 
1 1 Sao Pavto. Braziz—Operational Expenses.......... 28, 000 17,000 
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Positions Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Further Details for Votes 1 and 10 (Continued) 
Consulates (Continued) 
13 11 Szatrie, U.S.A.—Operational Expenses............. 173,000 145, 000 
Capitallltemste tera he eo 10,000 10,000 
183, 000 155,000 
PotalmConsulatessisn, ee ae, a 2,561,000 2,108,000 
Unallotted Operational Expenses................... 97,000 75, 000 
Unallotted Capital Items)... snc. eee cee soe eee 1,726,000 486, 000 
Amount allotted during 1966-67 from the Finance 
Contingencies Vote for increases in rates of pay.....|.............. 1, 132,000 
3,187 2,953 47,345, 000 38,828, 000 
RECAPITULATION 
Operational Expenseseeawg.!. JAOUAMa ens) eae. 42,260, 000 35,733, 000 
Capitaltl tema, Ss Fe 262 ORT RES Le 5,085, 000 3,095, 000 
47,345,000 38, 828, 000 
Vote 15—Assessments, Grants, Contributions and 
other payments to International (including 
Commonwealth) Organizations and Interna- 
tional Multilateral Economic and Special Aid 
Programs as detailed in the Estimates, including 
authority to pay assessments in the amounts 
and in the currencies in which they are levied, 
and authority to pay other amounts specified in 
the currencies of the countries indicated, not- 
withstanding that the total of such payments 
may exceed the equivalent in Canadian dollars, 
estimated as of January 1967 
(Contributions, Grants and Payments to Inter- 
national Commissions and Organizations in- 
cluding Commonwealth, and Miscellaneous 
Grants and Payments) 
UnrtED NaTIONS AND ITS AGENCIES 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
(OPERATIONAL BUDGET) ($57,000 U.S.)........... (20) 62,000 62,000 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION (PART 
REIMBURSEMENT FOR COMPENSATION PAID ITS 
CANADIAN EMPLOYEES FOR QUEBEC INCOME TAX FOR 
THE LOCC TPAXATIONGY HAR) tue. amermeeieotes, en As (20) 120,000 100, 000 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION—GRANT 
TO ASSIST IN DEFRAYING COSTS OF ACCOMMODATION (20) 500, 000 
UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’B FUND.........-.0eeeeee (20) 1,000, 000 1, 100,000 
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ESTIMATES, 1967-68 


ee 
——— SSS SS SSS SSS 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1967-68 


1966-67 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) 
Unitep Nations AND 1Tts AGENc1ESs (Continued) 
UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM............: (20) 
UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES. . (20) 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR 
PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST.........- (20) 


UNITED NATIONS TRAINING AND RESEARCH INSTITUTE. (20) 


WORLD FOOD PROGRAM ($2,291,666 U.8.)..........-05- (20) 


CoMMONWEALTH ORGANIZATIONS 


COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE (£500).............2.0000- (20) 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE RED CROSS........- (20) 


PAYMENT TO THE LAKE ONTARIO CLAIMS TRIBUNAL, 
UNITED STATES: AND CANADAs...65..00c% cwemeneans (20) 


PAYMENT TO THE ROOSEVELT CAMPOBELLO INTERNATION- 
AL PARK COMMISSION FOR THE PURPOSES AND 
SUBJECT TO THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT RESPECTING 
THE COMMISSION ESTABLISHED TO ADMINISTER THE 
ROOSEVELT CAMPOBELLO INTERNATIONAL PARK 
($100 /O0OmUES sk. MIRE AAR. SER SEE oie (22) 


MiIscELLANEOUS GRANTS AND PAYMENTS 
GRANT TO THE ATLANTIC COUNCIL OF CANADA........-- (20) 
DEFENCE SUPPORT ASSISTANCE TO COVER DIRECT 
EXPENDITURES ON BEHALF OF COUNTRIES NOT 
MEMBERS OF NATO «oc c.0n0 eee 2 6.0 eee oe ete (20) 


DEFENCE SUPPORT ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY. (20) 


GRANT TO THE CANADIAN-GERMAN SOCIETY OF HANOVER 


(50,000 DHUTSCED MARKS) Seqel-ne etal steta hea is (20) 
GRANT TO LA MAISON CANADIENNE, PARIS............- (20) 
UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION IN CANADA........+0555 (20) 
GIFTS TO COUNTRIES ATTAINING INDEPENDENCE AND 

TOMAR: SPECIAL OCCASIONS... sci tele) a -\sre einees (20) 
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Amount 
1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
10, 750, 000 9,500,000 
350, 000 350, 000 
500, 000 500, 000 
60, 000 60, 000 
2,475,000 2,478,000 
1,500 1,500 
20,000 15,000 
90, 000 180, 000 
108, 000 27,000 
2,500 2,500 
3,500, 000 6, 620, 000 
1,000, 000 
14,000 13, 400 
159, 000 
17,000 17,000 
25,000 40, 200 
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50 Oooo 


Positions ren 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) 
(Assessments for Membership in International 
Commissions and Organizations, including Com- 
monwealth) 
Unitep NatIons AND 1Ts AGENCIES 
UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION ($3,930,000 U.S.).... (20) 4,244,000 3,866, 000 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION ($894,350 U.S.)........ (20) 966, 000 757, 000 
UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE ($675,000 U.S.)... (20) 729,000 734, 000 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION ($1,240,000 
WSs) ORT aes [Sales BR i all oe ee) detain (20) 1,339,000 950, 000 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY ($261,459 
SS), SORES CREED eee ee en Te ee on rm Ee (20) 282,000 281,000 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION ($251,000 
Si) Aner. Sse rk PIR. a: SOR Reese (20) 271,000 271,000 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION ($845,000 U.S.) (20) 913,000 817,000 
INTER-GOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE OR- 
GANIZATIOND ($14,0000 U.S). s0e BS... (20) 15,000 15,000 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION ($1,770,000 U.S.)......(20) 1,912,000 1,512,000 
CoMMONWEALTH ORGANIZATIONS 
COMMONWEALTH FOUNDATION (£37,250).............. (20) 112,500 112, 500 
COMMONWEALTH SECRETARIAT (£90,000).............. (20) 270, 000 270, 500 
OTHER INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
($168:000 URS2)e.. RPP R eee AR SAMMI. (20) 181,000 108, 000 
LAOS INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION.........0000--00eee (20) 35,000 41,000 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION (COST OF 
CIVIL ADMINISTRATION) (8,944,000 FRENCH 
PRA NCS) NSA Y. SSN Py SIR ROS, ATER Seis (20) 871,000 633, 000 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION’S SCIENCE 
PROGRAMS((276,500) UsSh)e ieee aed aoe Haine. (20) 299, 000 265, 000 
ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMI@ COOPERATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT (5,688,785 duewor RRANCS))..yeeoeein (20) 1, 243, 000 1, 650, 000 
PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 
CL0OORDUMEHIELORINS) |e. va: 5-2 + «cays sheen ore (20) 1, 200 1,200 
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134 ESTIMATES, 1967-68 
Positions 
Amount 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Vote 15 (Continued) 
ITEMS NOT REQUIRED FOR 1967-68 
Grant to the World Veterans Federation................|.e0--eeeeeeeee 5,000 
Canadian Participation in the Zambian Airlift..........]...........--- 233,000 
United Nations International School Development 
11 0 Op nn a RE ae ieee ane Ra aed a SP Sal | er cucraremmyn COT Kts 35,000 
(0) hie.3.5 Sheet 273,000 
Total, Votes s55.10.8 Aes IIe ae 34,437,700 33,623,800 
Expenditure 
EO GA= GB Ake brah Sartore onetohere oeloverstoremor ster cleweioho stehs $ 20,063, 148 
1965-66... cfoico. SR AR erro Renn MEE ena cle 32,315,953 
196B=67' (CSbIMMIATET))... oc eisceievericerss snap ansrotels 31, 647,903 
Statutory—Payments under the Diplomatic 
Service (Special) Superannuation Act (Chap. 
82, R.S.) and Pensions........................ (21) 49,000 48,060 
Expenditure 
TOGA=6 5 ttteds steko era coverers ais alo eto Moun kere tsin cssh a $ 36,317 
1965-66 u.cb st ARES ETO, A 43,023 
1966-67 (Estimated). cc ex cecsren< oot severed 45,000 
Statutory—Credits to the Government of India 
under a financial agreement entered into 
between the Government of Canada and the 
Government of India to finance the purchase 
in Canada of aircraft and associated spare 
parts and equipment (External Affairs Vote 
$7, Appropriation Act No. 5, 1963)............ (20) 92,000 160,000 
Expenditure 
1964-65... Meher ee AE ee ee $ 402,858 
1965-66. 4.:...55.3 o>, . AORN RA eae 222,774 
1966-67 (estimated) aast).cms. seeder eek 160, 000 
EXTERNAL AID OFFICE 
Vote 30—Salaries and Expenses 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 1 Director-General, External Aid Office ($27,000) 
1 Senior Officer 3 ($20,500-$24,750) 
1 1 Senior Officer 2 ($18,500-$22,750) 
6 7 Senior Officer 1 ($16,500-$20,500) 
1 1 ($14,000-$16,000) 
9 & ($10,000-$12,000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service 
4 ($16,000-$18 ,000) 
17 ($14,000-$16,000) 
38 19 ($12,000-$14,000) 
2 9 ($10,000-$12,000) 
51 28 ($8 ,000-$10,000) 
7 28 ($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
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Positions 
(man-years) 


1967-68 


(369) 


1966-67 


114 

56 

275 
(275) 
(6) 


(281) 


Details of Services 


A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
EXTERNAL Arp Orrice (Continued) 
Vote 30 (Continued) 


Salaried Positions: (Continued) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
($8,000-$10,000) 
hor veka Support: 
6,0 
($4,000-$6,000) 
(Under $4,000) 


Continuing Establishment 6 ave joe sa. eee See ee 
Castialsvand Ot hersyrends AeA eRe eee ee 


Salaries and Wages (including $75,000 allotted during 
1966-67 from the Finance Contingencies Vote for 


increasesiiniratesiof pay,)..26....0s200806escs0008 (1) 
OV ET CLIO ee Ce Bes aac cities 5 air ocow mnceshs a aomnsleee (1) 
Allowancesteewree Meas, eres cu. cl. see, Use pene (2) 
Professional and Special Services..................-- (4) 
Travelling and Removal Expenses................... (5) 
Freight, Express and Cartage........ Re eco (6) 
Telephones‘and#lelegramst aan See Re (8) 
Publication of Reports and Other Material........... (9) 
Photographsiand! Advertising Jon. ith jase. sees seas. (10) 
Office Stationery, Supplies, Equipment and Furnish- 

INC'S SPEER aaas 6 cisicwias Gai memmuemen wee (11) 
SUNG rics eee ee oe Cans AMOR eRe hier noe aes (22) 

Expenditure 
1 OGG Sees AMR Bard oe. etesa vie sis ae bares we $ 852, 291 
1965-OG; Set soe oo praise reece wie evasinve 1,131, 433 
1966=Gia(Estimated) naeteris.G5)..cee vaio «+ 1,670,000 


Vote 35—Economic, technical, educational and 
other assistance as detailed in the Estimates 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE—PAYMENT 
TO THE SPECIAL ACCOUNT IN THE CONSOLIDATED 
REVENUE FUND ESTABLISHED BY EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS VOTE 33D OF APPROPRIATION ACT NO. 2, 
1965, FOR THE PROVISION OF ECONOMIC, TECHNICAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE TO DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES AND TO EXTEND THE PURPOSES OF 
THE SAID VOTE TO AUTHORIZE IN THE CURRENT 
AND SUBSEQUENT FISCAL YEARS PAYMENTS OUT OF 
THE SAID SPECIAL ACCOUNT FOR THE COMMON- 
WEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS PLAN 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


PRESCRIBED BY THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL...... (20) 
Expenditure 

ID GA SG Orr, wots recty staan ee che vesy oy tes ova) ae GrausreceheueSpacm.ecdess $ 48,500, 000 
LOGS OG ack mite cena eric eels ao ass sietsatoelensiole 48, 500, 000 
1966-674 (estimmated)),.ceaccjns aru ae isis & 48, 500, 000 
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Amount 
1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
2,135,000 1,553, 000 
00 18,000 
es te 1,571,000 
30,000 ‘ 
40,000 7,800 
100, 000 50,400 
200 
35,000 14,800 
20,000 15,000 
20,000 4, 
90, 000 53, 000 
15, 500 14,000 
2,521, 700 1,735,200 


50, 000, 000 48, 500, 000 
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ESTIMATES, 1967-68 


Positions 
(man-years) 


1967-68 


1966-67 


Amount 
Details of Services 
1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
A—DEPARTMENT (Continued) 
Vote 35 (Continued) 
INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY RELIEF...........-+00005 (20) 100, 000 100, 000 
Expenditure 
1964=—65:5 cedtns Sarcesietn diate Sictaeyarare unre $ j 
1965=66 >. Seccts easel eet teat Re oie 100,000 
1966-67 (Cstimated))...c 0.5 os. ning «stele otheroeee 100, 000 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD AID PROGRAM, INCLUDING COM- 
MODITY CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE RE- 
FUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST, AND TO THE WORLD 
FOOD PROGRAM IN THE CURRENT AND SUBSEQUENT 
FISCAL YEARS NOTWITHSTANDING SECTION 35 OF 
THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION ACT...........+5: (20)| 75,000,000 97,500, 000 
Expenditure 
19 G4=O5 see ie cssevs cle oie ioiers Riccar is winnee et Sielerelons $ 20,594, 000 
HOG5<66 etnies CRE. ASSO Bees RRS 34, 538, 000 
1966=67. (estimated) sasine ceteris 100, 500, 000 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE INDUS BASIN DEVELOPMENT 
BUND Si. cscsaceciese «5:0. t Oh eRe ie ARE Ae 0) 5,000, 000 5, 500, 000 
Expenditure 
oe i, MER eh lave kouue Wah IRE TNE Toner RESISTOR $ 6,385,000 
OG5S=CGis eet wane cictethar rotate onis mw ieeenaes 1, 748, 000 
1966-6 74(estimated))seccicin «comics cieeie 3,000, 000 
Total; Vote: Saneretee kin Oe eee SE TIA oe 130,100,000 151, 600, 000 
Expenditure 
1964=6))., ne... Pee eowarnh ee terol. Aes $ 75,556,000 
1965-66 steerer dk. Seo. ees nee 84, 886, 000 
1966-67, (estimated) syne acer erica tee 152, 100, 000 
Appropriation not required for 1967-68 
To forgive payment by India to Canada of the total 
principal and interest accruing thereon under 
beg or related to purchase of Canadian 
eat and flour between Canada and India 
dated February 20,1958, October 22, 1958 and 
March 29, 1966, the principal amount being..... (20) |neeOsceeS 4c. 9,428,572 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 137 
Positions “Acaltite 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
B—INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
Approximate Value of Major Services not 
included in these Estimates 
Accommodation (provided by the Department of 
UDC WORKS) See wees. Ae REACT RE. | A. ee 18,900 17,400 
Accounting and cheque issue services (Comptroller of the 
AMPCASU PY) ae ee oe Mera, (50 She dhcas Memeimin ot 5,500 4,800 
Contributions to Superannuation Account (Treasury 
Board) Mippaae ete: On) «ate bearers mel? 2). serge 11,000 5,100 
Employee surgical-medical insurance premiums (Treas- 
ULV VM BOArd) Su earseeMis ) Od. Ny RRC rT, he Se 600 500 
Contributions to Canada Pension Plan Account and 
Quebec Pension Plan Account (Treasury Board)... 800 1,200 
Employee compensation payments (Department of 
Labour) epes. Rete. AL. OURO BRL Rees 100 
36, 900 29,000 
Vote 40—Salaries and Expenses of the Commission 
and Canada’s share of the expense of studies, 
surveys and investigations of the Commission 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 
1 1 |Chairman, Canadian Section ($20,000) 
Y 2 |Commissioner, Canadian Section at $12,000 
Salaried Positions: 
Executive, Scientific and Professional: 
1 ($16,000-$18 ,000) 
il ($14,000-$16,000) 
1 1 ($12,000-$14,000) 
Administrative and Foreign Service: 
1 ($12,000-$14 000) 
1 ($10,000-$12,000) 
Technical, Operational and Service: 
1 1 ($6 ,000-$8 ,000) 
Administrative Support: 
2 ($6,000-$8 ,000) 
2 3 ($4,000-$6 000) 
1 2 (Under $4,000) 
12 12 
(12) (12) |Salaries (including $3,700 allotted during 1966-67 
from the Finance Contingencies Vote for in- 
Groasesunimates.Olepavor enn ete te cece reas oes (1) 124, 700 114, 200 
Reporters’ and Professional Fees..................- (4) 2, 500 3,500 
Eraeul Ne BEX PENSE Sees ae rer eit sarera erie ciniace coat hosiete (5) 15, 000 15,000 
TERRORS qn Sascecc ois oo CRIA 0 CASH GIG BED ORC OIC eae (7) 10 100 
Melepuonesands Lelesrams.cuaccces «eevee y |e ene (8) 3, 000 2,000 
Adwverbisingsor Publicniearings. «0002.06 > <2 06 sss )< (10) 3,000 3,000 
Office Stationery, Supplies, Equipment and Fur- 
MIS MANE eT eer et are aie Se isle ewee sanisee (11) 6,000 3,000 
SUT Cle Spee eee HAs cicero oes cuets ena banbaie Fee ening sty (22) 900 900 
155, 200 141, 700 
Expenditure 
NO CL-GComenR EE ee Pere ciate ese winnvea deems $ 116, 128 
AO G5 COm ree rete lec rode sea Aoi nets aves stone 126,001 
1966-67 (estimated) cccccc.cce neers dete ore 141,500 


138 ESTIMATES, 1967-68 


Positions iAwadine 
(man-years) Details of Services 
1967-68 | 1966-67 1967-68 1966-67 
$ $ 
B—INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
(Continued ) 
Vote 40 (Continued) 
CANADA’S SHARE OF THE EXPENSES OF STUDIES, 
SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
Studies and surveys of the Mid-Western Watershed..... 2,000 2,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the International 
St. Lawrence River Board. ofiControliiiien. ie cisely eeanais aio 5,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the Champlain Water- 
way: Relerencesi ie ia tthestbhnmens oars ieihe eke 2,000 2,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the studies of Boundary 
Waters; Pollution«pasias caer tae tee eee) bi 310, 000 230,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the Great Lakes 
Levels Reference—St. Lawrence River Board of 
Control sec cee eae ee eon kh dds Sioa ots eee 10,000 15,000 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the Air Pollution 
Study Detroit-Windsor, Sarnia-Port Huron......... 10,000 
(4) 334,000 254,000 
Expenditure 
eT ea GOS eo Me aG Ohara acto ee $ 10,120 
1965=66 she cas. ods, Sees See RE cusseenge 52,709 
1966-67. (estimated),..../cc0 ecw oe octeeneniaanes 200, 000 
AY | Ba (1) Ce | Pe enn ree Ieee seu oc 489,200 395,700 
Expenditure 
NO 6465 ai Bt cccesatsve'e ora hatin sdesrenihe ates © $ 126, 248 
1965—6G: Subic | cate sei tesarcsatetoloe Westaawris te areeoreoit 178,710 
1966-67 (estimated) >........ :aukienhimesnrns - 341, 500 
71 


LOANS, INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 


of Service 


1967-68 


1966-67 


Increase 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
External Aid Office 


L30 |Special loan assistance for developing countries 
in the current and subsequent fiscal years, 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Governor in Council may approve, for the 
purpose of undertaking such economic, edu- 
cational and technical projects as may be 
agreed upon by Canada and the developing 
countries or recognized international develop- 
MEN INStISULIONS Rp A atk oe nas «eee 
— |Appropriations not required for 1967-68........ 


25 


90, 000, 000 


90, 000, 000 


$ $ 


50,000,000 | 40,000, 000 
PHP GVe UL BARS obec 


77,773,400 | 12,226,600 


591 


Change 


Decrease 


$ 


27,773,400 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 8, 1967. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.45 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Brewin, Churchill, Dubé, Faulkner, 
Forest, Forrestall, Harkness, Lambert, Laprise, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Macquarrie, McIntosh, Nesbitt, Pelletier, Pilon, Stanbury, Walker (19). 


Also present: Mr. Pugh, M.P. 


In attendance: From the External Aid Office: Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Direc- 
tor General; Mr. Earl G. Drake, Acting Director, Planning and Policy Division; 
Mr. D. Ross McLellan, Director, Finance Division; Dr. Henri Gaudefroy, Direc- 
tor, French Language Programs; Miss Mary MacKay, Officer, Planning and 
Policy Division. 


At the opening of the meeting, the Chairman read the Order of Reference 
dated May 25, 1967. 


The Chairman then announced the names of the Members who have been 
designated to act with him on the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, 
namely Messrs. Brewin, Laprise, Macdonald (Rosedale), Nesbitt and Thompson. 


The following report was read by the Chairman: 


“First Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure 


Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met on Tuesday, June 6, 
1967, with the following members in attendance: Messrs. Brewin, Dubé 
(Chairman), Laprise, Macdonald (Rosedale) and Nesbitt. 


Your Subcommittee has agreed to recommend that, in dealing with the Main 
Estimates 1967-68 of the Department of External Affairs, witnesses be heard in 
the following order: 

1. Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director General, External Aid Office (Items 
30, 35, L30). 

2. Mr. M. Cadieux, Q.C., Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs 
(Items concerning administrative matters). 


3. Mr. A. D. P. Heeney, Chairman, International Joint Commission 


(Item 40), 
and 
The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, 


Your Subcommittee has also agreed to recommend that a report to the 
House respecting the Estimates be made before the summer recess with a 
recommendation that the Report of the Department of External Affairs, 1966 be 
referred to the Committee after the recess.” 
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On motion of Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), seconded by Mr. Allmand, 
Resolved,—That the Report be adopted. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the items listed in the 
Main Estimates for 1967-68, relating to the Department of External Affairs. 


Item 1 was allowed to stand. 
The Chairman called the following items pertaining to the External Aid 
Office: 
30. Salaries and Expenses—$2,521,700. 
35. Economic, technical, educational and other assistance—$130,100,- 
000. 
L30. Special loan assistance for developing countries in the current 
and subsequent fiscal years—$90,000,000. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Strong, who made a statement and was 
questioned. The witness was assisted by Messrs. Drake and McLellan. 


Documents entitled Canadian External Assistance Program and Canadian 
Aid Program 1967-68 Fiscal Year were submitted by Mr. Strong and distributed 
to members of the Committee. 


Certain members made suggestions regarding the form of the External Aid 
Office estimates. It was agreed that this matter could be discussed at the time of 
preparation of a report to the House respecting the Estimates. 


Mr. Strong undertook to supply the Committee at its next meeting with the 
last available figures concerning direct bilateral aid to all countries concerned. 


At 11.45 am., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, 8 June 1967 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
First, I will read the order of reference, dated 
Thursday, May 25, 1967. 


Ordered,—That, saving always the 
powers of the Committee of Supply in 
relation to the voting of public moneys, 
the items listed in the main estimates for 
1967-68, relating to the Department of 
External Affairs be withdrawn from the 
Committee of Supply and referred to the 
Standing Committee on External Affairs. 


Gentlemen, the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agenda and Procedure are the 
same as for the last session, namely Messrs. 
Brewin, Dubé, Laprise, Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Nesbitt, and Thompson. 

I will now read the first report of the 
Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, 
which reads: (See Minutes of Proceedings) 

The Chair will entertain a motion to adopt 
the report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, as read. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I so move. 


Mr. Alimand: I second the motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


1 Administration, Operation and 
Maintenance, including payment of 
remuneration, subject to the approval of 
the Governor in Council and notwith- 
standing the Civil Service Act, in connec- 


tion with the assignment by the 
Canadian Government of Canadians to 
the staffs of the International Or- 


ganizations detailed in the Estimates and 
authority to make recoverable advances 
in amounts not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate the amounts of the shares of those 
Organizations of such expenses, and au- 
thority, notwithstanding the Civil Service 
Act, for the appointment and fixing of 
salaries of Commissioners (International 
Commissions for Supervision and Control 
in Indo-China), Secretaries and staff by 
the Governor in Council; and authority, 
! notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, 


for the appointment and fixing of salaries 
of High Commissioners, Ambassadors, 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, Consuls, Sec- 
retaries and staff by the Governor in 
Council; assistance and repatriation of 
distressed Canadian citizens and persons 
of Canadian domicile abroad, including 
their dependents; cultural relations and 
academic exchange programs with other 
countries, $42,260,000. 


The Chairman: To enable Mr. Martin to 
testify when he returns from his NATO trip, 
is it agreed that we stand item 1? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 
Item 1 stood. 


External Aid office 
30. Salaries and Expenses, $2,521,700. 


The Chairman: Our witness this morning is 
Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director General of 
the External Aid Office. Most of you know 
Mr. Strong, but because this is his first ap- 
pearance here, with your permission, I would 
like to give you a brief outline of his cur- 
riculum vitae. 


Mr. Strong was born at Oak Lake, 
Manitoba. In 1944 and 1945 he was in the 
employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company at the 
fur trading post at Chesterfield Inlet on the 
west coast of Hudson Bay. In 1947 and 1948 
he served as a member of the Secretariat of 
the United Nations in New York. From 1954 
to 1959 he was with Dome Petroleum Limited 
and associated companies as vice president 
and treasurer. From 1959 to 1964 he was 
President as well as a director of Canadian 
Industrial Gas Ltd. From 1962 to 1966 he was 
with Power Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
first as an Executive Vice President and then 
as President and Director. During this period 
he was also an officer or director of a number 
of other Canadian, United States and interna- 
tional corporations. On October 1, 1966 he 
resigned all business positions to accept the 
appointment as Director General of the Ex- 
ternal Aid Office. Mr. Strong is also the 
National President of the National Council of 
the YMCA of Canada, a member of the 
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Advisory Board of the York University 
School of Business Administration, and a di- 
rector of the Ottawa Roughriders Football 
Club. 


Mr. Walker: What year did you say Mr. 
Strong was born? 


The Chairman: I did not say. He was born 
on April 29, 1929, which makes him one of 
the youngest persons in this room. 


With your permission I will ask Mr. Strong 
to give us a brief outline of his philosophy 
and what he intends to do about external aid, 
and of course he will then submit to question- 
ing. 


Mr. Maurice F. Strong (Director, External 
Aid Office): Mr. Chairman, I very much ap- 
preciate your kind kind introduction. I am 
very glad that you emphasized, not so much 
my youth but my rather short term of office, 
because I am appearing here for the first 
time. It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
agreed to this opportunity of subjecting my- 
self this morning to the questions that mem- 
bers may have in relation to our External Aid 
estimates. 

IT have not prepared this morning a formal 
statement because I felt it would be better if 
I gave you a very brief outline of our pro- 
gram, making reference to this year’s budget, 
and then allowed the rest of the story to come 
out in response to your questions. I think it 
would be much more useful for me to talk 
about the things that interest you rather than 
the things that may seem to me the most 
urgent at this point. 


The level of our aid program, of course, is 
the mcst important item that will be on your 
minds this morning. There is in the minds of 
a number of people—there certainly was in 
my mind when I first came into this 
office—some confusion concerning this whole 
problem of levels of aid, because there are 
various international forms in which levels of 
aid are reported in different ways. These re- 
ports do create some misunderstanding of 
what the actual levels of our program are. 


This year the estimates before you call for 
total allocations of $254.3 million for bilateral 
and multilateral aid. This compares with a 
total allocation for the 1966-67 fiscal year, for 
the same purposes of $245.5 million. It will be 
evident that on this basis the increase is only 
in the order of $10 million. However it should 
be borne in mind, in considering this, that last 
year—and this happens frequently—there 
were non-recurring items, or items which were 
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not included in the principal estimates, total- 
ling $34 million. The largest single item of this 
was represented by the special vote of food 
aid to India and Pakistan of $224 million. 


When you consider that these, what you 
may call non-recurring items, are not part of 
the regular program but come up due to spe- 
cial circumstances that arise during the year 
and are dealt with on the basis of a special 
request from Parliament for appropriation, 
then you get a more indicative view of the 
actual increases in our normal program. 
Extracting these non-recurring items, the last 
year’s program would have been $210.5 mil- 
lion and this year’s figure on that basis would 
represent an increase of some $44 million 
over last year’s normal program. 


Also in the international forum of the DAC 
(Developments Assistance Committee) which 
publishes its figures and other United Nations 
figures that are frequently quoted, credit is 
given to export credits. In the 1966-67 fiscal 
year these amounted to a total of $61.8 mil- 
lion. These, as you know, are administered by 
ECIC, not by the External Aid Office, but 
they are included in reports of total aid flows 
because, to make them comparable with those 
of other countries, these figures must be in- 
cluded. It is not possible to project these 
figures with any degree of accuracy. For the 
current year it is probably fair to assume, — 
however, that levels of loan disbursements or 
loans made by ECIC would likely be some- 
where in the same area that they were last 
year. Perhaps they are greater; this depends | 
really on their negotiation of individual loans 
with developing countries. But on the as-_ 
sumption that they would be in the order of 
$62 million, as they were last year, the pro- 
gram for this year would amount in total to 
about $316 million. It could amount to sub- 
stantially more than that if ECIC loans do in 
fact exceed the $60 million figure. 


Mr. Lambert: The totals that you were 
talking about in external aid, of about $230. 
million, do not appear from your estimates in 
any way, certainly not in the blue book and I 
am wondering where you are getting these 
figures. Your two items 30 and 35 for the 
External Aid Office in the blue book come to 
a total of $132 million this year. There must. 
be some other items. 


Mr. Strong: This is correct. They appear in 
various different places. I can give you the 
total from my sheet here, and then I will ask 
Mr. McLellan to relate it to the figures in 
your blue book. I will give you the various: 
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components of this. Under the bilateral aid 
program there is a total of $50 million for 
international development grants, various out- 
right grants. 

As a matter of fact, I have a few copies 
here for members and, if you like, I could 
give you the breakdown of these figures on a 
sheet of paper. 


Mr. Faulkner: I think that would be better. 


Mr. Strong: It is a bit confusing because 
these are included in various places. The 
bilateral aid does amount to $216.4, and this 
is the program directly administered by the 
External Aid Office. The multilateral grants 
and advances, which are made to various UN 
and other multilateral institutions, total $37.9 
million and those appear in two different 
places in the blue book. 


The problem here is that some of these 
appear as items under the Department of 
External Affairs as distinct from the External 
Aid expenditures as such. Some actually ap- 
pear in the Department of Finance Estimates 
which are not before you. It is really not 
possible to talk about the total aid program 
without including some of these items. What 
we could do, and this might be helpful to 
members, is table and prepare for each of 
you, if you wish, copies of a statement which 
indicates precisely where these items appear 
in the estimates. 


Mr. Lambert: I would think that it would 
be very helpful, Mr. Chairman, because with 
all due reference to Mr. Strong, he makes 

reference to some items appearing in the 
| Department of Finance and this department’s 
estimates do not show anything with regard 
to aid or grants outside. Most have to do with 
subsidies and other payments to provinces. 


Mr. Sirong: The Department of Finance 
aspect of it is carried forward from the 
1964-1965 fiscal year, covering a three-year 
period. 


Mr. Brewin: Does the External Aid Office 
| have the responsibility of administering those 
moneys? 
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| Mr. Strong: The External Aid Office does 
| two things: it administers the direct bilateral 
/Programs; it also acts as the administrative 
| Support agency for the External Aid Board, 
|/which is charged with the general task of 
’reviewing all aid matters wherever the ad- 
\ministrative responsibility resides within the 
igovernment. One of the things that does give 
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rise to confusion is the fact that we are 
talking about Canada’s external aid program 
as distinct from talking about the specific 
estimates. To get a proper picture of the aid 
program you do have to include these items 
which are found really in other people’s 
votes. However we do have the breakdowns 
to indicate where each of these items can be 
found in present votes and carried forward 
from previous votes. I would be very happy to 
make that detailed information available. We 
have it with us. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): For example, 
Mr. Strong, many of the multilateral pro- 
grams come under Vote 15 of the External 
Affairs Department. 


Mr. Strong: Yes. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): UNDP, for ex- 
ample. 


Mr. Strong: That is right. I realize this is 
confusing. On the other hand, we would have 
to decide on what sort of tact to take. To me, 
it is really more indicative of our program to 
talk about the total amount of money that the 
government is voting for external aid and 
then to relate that back to the specific esti- 
mates that you have before you. 


Mr. McIntosh: Why the division between 
the external aid, the bilateral that you deal 
with and the multilateral that the Depart- 
ment as a whole deals with? 


Mr. Strong: I think perhaps I should clarify 
the relationship between the Department of 
External Affairs and the External Aid Office. 
I, as Director General of the External Aid 
Office, report directly to the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. Because the Ex- 
ternal Aid Office does not result from any 
particular legislation, it has its estimates in- 
cluded in those of the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs. Part of those are included as a 
special item attributable to external aid. Part 
of them are included under the heading of 
Contributions to Multilateral Agencies. This 
pattern was established long before the estab- 
lishment of the External Aid Office as such. 
In practice it does not give rise to difficulty in 
reporting, but I concede that it does give rise 
to some confusion. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know if I fully understood Mr. 
MeclIntosh’s question but a further difference 
between ‘the bilateral and the multilateral 
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program is that the bilateral program in- 
volves actual administration by Canada 
whereas in respect of the multilateral pro- 
gram we just give a cheque and the recipients 
actually administer its application. 


Mr. McIntosh: Then the heading of this 
branch, External Aid, is not correct; it is just 
partial. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I suppose it 
involves external and bilateral programs plus 
supportive, to say the least. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I have a sup- 
plementary on that point. As an illustration 
of what Mr. Macdonald says may be the 
explanation, you find on page 132 under Vote 
15 a contribution of half a million dollars to 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East and 
then on page 136, under Vote 35, you have a 
general figure of $75 million, including a lot 
of other things such as the International Food 
Aid Program, including commodity contribu- 
tions to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East, and to the World Food Program and so 
on. 

Now here you have a case of both contribu- 
tions apparently going to Palestine refugees a 
subject we are rather interested in at the 
moment, and yet you have to look at two 
entirely different items to see what we are 
doing in that field. It is confusing. 


Mr. Strong: This is the reason that I have 
tried to present the total picture here. I agree 
that to make it understandable it has to be 
related back to this rather confusing break- 
down in the estimates. Incidentally, the an- 
swer to your specific question, Mr. Brewin, is 
that the grant to the U.N. Agency Administra- 
tive Program comes under External Affairs, 
Vote 15, and the commodity portion of it—the 
portion of it under which we provide actual 
commodities to this program—comes under 
our External Aid grant. 


Mr. Brewin: I am sure none of us are 
blaming Mr. Strong but I am wondering if 
we could at some time or other perhaps 
consider a more comprehensive and compre- 
hensible way of presenting the total picture. 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Lambert: Perhaps your original 
suggestion, Mr. Strong, that you could pool 
together in the table that you have presented 
to us the sources of these amounts, is very 
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good, and then we would be in a much better 
position to assess the over-all program. Even 
your figure for multilateral grants and ad- 
vances of $37.93 million under 1967-68 does 
not accord with the blue book 


Mr. Strong: Again, this does relate to Vote 
35 and Vote 15. If you add up the total of the 
various items that appear, such items as 
Contributions to the United Nations Devel- 
opment Program in Vote 15 of $10 3/4 
million, Contribution to the Operational 
Budget of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency of $60,000—a whole series of items 
like this, and you add the Item from Vote 35 
of Contribution to the Indus Basin Fund of $5 
million you will find that the total does in 
fact, come up to $37.93 million. I agree that it 
is difficult to get the answer. 


The Chairman: Is it the wish of the Com- 
mittee to have this document printed as an 
appendix to the report? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Lambert: Only with the revisions be- 
cause, if I may say so, this on its own is 
terribly confusing. 


Mr. Strong: We can present the figures in 
any way you wish, but I thought the Com- 
mittee might like to know what the total 
program was and then relate it to that por- 
tion of it which they are considering as part 
of these estimates. However, we can present 
it in any way you wish. 


Mr. Lambert: It must be realized that we 
are working within the confines of this blue 
book. 


Mr. Strong: Would you prefer me to ad- 
dress my comments only to those items in the 
book or would you like to have a view of the 
whole program? I am prepared to do it any 
way you want. 


Mr. Harkness: 


I think we should have a’ 


view of the whole program but I certainly © 


think, Mr. Chairman, that this 
should recommend that these estimates cov- 
ering external aid in future be presented in a 
clearer, more logical and more easily under- 
stood form than is the case at the present 
time. 


The Chairman: As I understand it, this is 
the procedure which has 


Committee to make a recommendation to 


been followed ‘ 
throughout the years. If it is the wish of the 


Committee | 
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change the procedure then, of course, we 
should make one. I feel that we should let 
our witness continue at the present time. 


Mr. Harkness: I agree with that. I think we 
should get the whole picture presented to us 
-and have it related to the estimates in the 
blue book to the greatest extent that this is 
possible. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, just to be clear, 
this gives you a perspective of our whole 
program, including the portions of it which 
are not directly administered by the External 
Aid Office but with which we are concerned 
in our role as administrative support for the 
External Aid Board and with which, I think, 
anyone who is looking at the whole program 
would also want to be concerned. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps 
we should make it clear so that there is no 
misunderstanding in the record. I think all of 
us are very grateful to Mr. Strong for having 
brought to our attention something that per- 
haps many of us were not aware of in the 
past. There is no reflection at all on Mr. 
Strong. I just want to make that very clear so 
there is no misunderstanding. 


Mr. Strong: Thank you very much. I will 
present the two things to you: the one that 
speaks of our total program and the one 
which is directed specifically to the items that 
appear in your estimates and then you can 
have them both in front of you. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, may I ask one 
further question on this narrow point. Does 
the external assistance program include what 
you refer to, I think, as export credits or is 

that totally different? 


_ Mr. Strong: Yes. We have included that at 
the bottom. 


Mr. Brewin: Oh, I see. 


Mr. McIntosh: In adding up that last col- 
umn, how do you get $311.03 million? 


Mr. Strong: You get $311.03 million by 
adding $249.26 million, which is the total of 
the bilateral and the multilateral appearing 
‘at the top half of the sheet here, to the $61.77 
million Export Credits and you come up with 
| $311.03 million. 


The other calculation in the middle of the 
page simply extracts from the total the spe- 
cial non-recurring items that did not appear 
In the original estimates to enable a compari- 
‘son to be made between what you might 
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regard as the normal program and the total 
allocations last year. It is always possible that 
this year too there may be special allocations 
which would increase the total amount. This 
has happened quite a bit in the past. The 
reason we have done this is because the 
figures quoted publicly usually are the total 
figures of aid. We did it this way because we 
realized it was confusing and because the 
questions that have come to me, mostly from 
Members and others, have related to an ex- 
planation of how we arrive at our $300 mil- 
lion figure that we are talking about. This 
sheet is designed to explain that. The other 
one is designed to explain specifically how 
each of these items ties back into your esti- 
mates, which I agree results in a considerable 
amount of exercise. 


Mr. Brewin: Would it be appropriate per- 
haps to go into the note on the bottom of the 
sheet? 


Mr. Strong: I am at your disposal. 


Mr. Brewin: It says at the bottom: “1.0% of 
National Income Target” I think some of us 
have a general idea what this is, but what is 
the National Income Target referred to in 
that note? 


Mr. Strong: The figure that has been quot- 
ed by the Minister, the Minister of Finance 
and other Ministers, when referring publicly 
to the objective of the Canadian Government, 
is 1.0% of gross national product at factor 
cost by approximately 1971. Factor cost sim- 
ply means gross national product adjusted 
downward to take account of the actual costs 
of production. This results in a slightly lower 
figure than would result if you took the GNP 
figure unadjusted for factor cost. 


At the present time our total of $311 million 
of allocations made for all purposes during 
1966-67 was something slightly below .6 of 
one per cent of GNP at factor cost. I think 
the figure is .58 or .57 per cent. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, 
it might be helpful to the Committee if Mr. 
strong briefly referred to the Development 
Assistance Committee and how the one per 
cent criterion has been established on an 
international! basis? 


Mr. Sirong: Yes. The one per cent figure is 
subject again to a good deal of confusion. In 
fact this whole area, internationally, actually 
requires a fair amount of clarification. There 
never has been an agreed international 
definition of what the one per cent figure is 
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to be based upon but we hope fairly soon to 
come up with an agreed definition. In the 
meantime we are using the definition that we 
think most appropriate, one per cent of GNP 
at factor costs. 

The DAC figures, which again are fre- 
quently quoted in newspapers, create further 
confusion for Canadians and for those of 
other countries too, because the DAC figures 
are based on actual disbursements during a 
year whereas what we are talking about is 
authorized allocations and there is quite a lag 
sometimes between allocations and disburse- 
ments and, therefore, the catching up process 
as far as Canada is concerned in DAC reflects 
this kind of a lag. It is often said that Canada 
has been 14th out of 15 in the DAC figures, 
this was true but it is a reflection of the 
position as it really was several years ago. 
We do not have the figures for last year 
because they have not been released by DAC. 
I would think that they will reflect a consid- 
erable improvement in the Canadian position 
and that we will be up quite a bit from 14th. 
I do not know precisely where we will stand 
but I do know that the DAC figures will not 
again reflect, even at that point, the total 
allocations and the increases in allocations 
that you have approved. 


® (10.15 a.m.) 


Mr. McIntosh: I have another question 
arising out of this sheet. I refer to item (d) 
Cancellation of India Wheat Loan. Last year 
it was $8.72 million and this year $1.31 mil- 
lion. Was that a cancellation of shipment or a 
cancellation of a loan that India owed 
Canada? 


Mr. Strong: No. That was the cancellation 
of certain aspects of a loan that was owed to 
Canada by India. 


Mr. McIntosh: Then why is this taken in on 
this sheet? 


Mr. Strong: It is like an outlay of money. It 
is money we would have been receiving from 
India during this year and because we agreed 
with other members of the international com- 
munity to provide India with a certain meas- 
ure of debt relief, our share of that debt 
relief representing funds that we would 
otherwise have been receiving from India in 
that year was $8.72 million. 


Mr. McIntosh: No, but the point is if that 
loan was repaid it would not go back into 
your treasury. 
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Mr. Sirong: No, it would not. 


Mr. McIntosh: Why is it included as an 
item here? It is not a grant, as far as external 
aid is concerned. 


Mr. Strong: I would not attempt to defend 
the accounting procedures used. I think you 
would need someone else to do that. I did not 
devise them and I find them rather mysteri- 
ous myself. 


Mr. McIntosh: The gentleman over there 
has something to say, I think. 


Mr. D. R. McLellan (Director, Finance 
Division, External Aid Office): I can only say 
that Parliament appropriated the money in 
the estimates last year to pay off the loans. 
The funds were actually appropriated in the 
usual manner and the proceeds used to liqui- 
date the debt. The item of $9.42 million 
appears in the 1966-67 estimates. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): And the appro- 
priation was made under the estimates of this 
department. 


Mr. McLellan: That is right, in the final 
supplementary estimates. 


Mr. Churchill: Why is this item at the 
bottom of the page concerning long-term ex- 
port credits included here? It is not really a 
gift; it is a form of aid which is repayable. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, the reason for 
this is, again, to show the total makeup of the 
external aid figures that are quoted by the 
government and by international sources who 
refer to the total Canadian aid program. 
Internationally, export credits are in fact 
accepted, provided they exceed a five year 
term and their interest rates are no higher 
than 6 per cent. These are counted for inter- 
national accounting purposes and this is sim- 
ply designed to show the makeup of the total 
Canadian figure of $311 million. 


Mr. Churchill: That may be all right for’ 


international propaganda purposes but as far 
as the Canadian people are concerned, it is 
not really a clear picture. It is a pretense that 
we are making grants in aid of $311 million 
and yet part of that, $61 million, are simply 
credits. I do not object to the presentation of 
the picture this way for the purposes of this 
Committee and I can see that there is an 
attempt to indicate that insofar as other 


countries are concerned, Canada is doing its \ 
part and paying its share. It may be all right 
in international circles to say to some other | 
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country if you are going to put in your 
export credits, we are going to put in ours. I 
do not think, as far as the Candian people are 
concerned, that this would be clear. 


I can see the Minister of Finance or the 
Minister of External Affairs proclaiming at 
some length about what Canada is doing in 
the international field, but this figure might 
be published in reports as being Canada’s 
contribution and, actually, it is not correct. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): May I put it to 
you in another way. Is it not a fact that these 
funds are appropriated from the Canadian 
taxpayer and, of course, in due course they 
will be paid back, but the taxpayer has to 
pay for them and the foreign borrower, for a 
period of up to 20 years, has the benefit of 
them? By international criteria it has been 
decided that these are equivalent to loan 
funds. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, there is no 
attempt here to describe these as being some- 
thing they are not. It is simply that in order 
to get a total picture comparing Canada’s aid 
program to the aid programs of other coun- 
tries, you have to make reference to this. I 
agree that it would be wrong to refer to it as 
anything other than what it is and that is an 
export credit scheme. I think it does, in fact, 
result in part from motivation that relates to 
assisting developing countries. I think proba- 
bly most countries extending this kind of 
assistance would have to have a certain 
amount of developmental motivation in doing 
this as distinct from only the normal com- 
mercial motivations because the loans that 
are being made to the developing countries, 
even under export credit schemes of Canada 


‘and other countries, very often have to ignore 


some of the commercial standards. 


| 


_.- Mr. Churchill: These are seldom outright 


grants of money; it is the equipment pur- 


- chased in Canada? 


Mr. Strong: You are quite right, sir. This is 
entirely what they are. 


Mr. McIntosh: It is entirely different and it 


gives a false picture with regard to the note 


you have at the bottom of this sheet. 
Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Why is that? 


Mr. McIntosh: It says here: 
Long-Term Export Credits are includ- 
ed as part of Canada’s total assistance in 
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international measurements of aid that 
count towards the 1 per cent of National 
Income Target. 


I do not think they should be included in the 
goal you are trying to reach of one per cent 
for external aid because it is actually aid in a 
different way. It is a loan which is repayable. 
It is not a gift but a business transaction on 
which you make money. 


Mr. Strong: Again, might I just point out 
that there is no attempt here to describe 
these as being anything different than what 
they are, but Canadians, I think, certainly in 
their communications with the External Aid 
Office, most frequently raise this question 
with us and this is one of the reasons we 
mentioned it here. Most people who are inter- 
ested in the subject look at the international 
totals and compare Canadian performance to 
the performance of other countries and in 
doing so, to get a proper picture for compari- 
son purposes, you really have to include the 
same elements in our total that they include 
in their totals. I agree that we certainly 
should not and I hope we are not misrepre- 
senting the figure. 


Mr. McIntosh: It is a false picture as far as 
the Canadian people are concerned, when this 
note shows that we are giving close to one 
per cent. 


Mr. Walker: Mr. Chairman, I think it is a 
much truer picture to give the Canadian 
people, particularly in relation to what other 
countries are doing, and this is the only 
purpose for it. How can you give the 
Canadian people the true picture if you use a 
different standard of measurement than the 
other countries are using when they are using 
this formula? 

Does DAC make any differentiation be- 
tween military and non-military assistance in 
terms of dollars? 


Mr. Strong: Military is not counted at all in 
the DAC figures. I might point out, too, that 
the accepted United Nations formula for ar- 
riving at these figures includes export credits. 
As a matter of fact, it also includes private 
investment which is made purely for com- 
mercial purposes. In fact, the figure of some 
countries compares more favourably to 
Canada’s than it really should because of the 
inclusion of substantial amounts of private 
investment and export credits. I think mem- 
bers should appreciate that a strict compari- 
son of the figures, even including export 
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credits relating to Canada’s total external aid 
program as set against those of many other 
countries, does not reflect as favourably on 
Canada as it should because the terms under 
which Canada provides this aid, on an over- 
all basis, are really amongst the best in the 
world. 


Mr. McIntosh: Then would you agree, that 
if you carry this to the extreme our whole 
total of $311 million could be export credits 
and actually Canada would be contributing 
nothing to external aid? 


Mr. Strong: From the point of view strictly 
of reporting, this might well be the case. On 
the other hand, each country has to appear 
before DAC every year and subject itself to 
the kind of scrutiny to which you gentlemen 
are subjecting us this morning. We have to 
defend our aid program, including its vari- 
ous elements. If we were to mount a program 
which was entirely export credits, while for 
reporting purposes it would be permitted, it 
would obviously make it pretty difficult for 
purposes of defending Canada’s program in 
this international forum. 


Mr. McIntosh: Could you give us in per- 
centages how Canada’s export credits com- 
pare with the export credits of other coun- 
tries for which they get a credit of, say, one 
per cent? 


Mr. Sirong: I cannot, out of my head, but 
we could get the figures on this for you. 
Generally speaking both are in terms of the 
total amount, the relationship of grants to 
loans; for example, in 1966-67, 72 per cent of 
our bilateral funds were given in the form of 
grants and 28 per cent in the form of loans. 
The majority of those loans were on interest 
free terms of 50 years with ten years’ grace 
before repayment commences. This year we 
are proposing an increase in the ratio of 
development loans to grants, but again our 
loans are on the softest terms available really 
from any source. These are the interest free, 
50 year loans with ten years’ grace on repay- 
ment. Now, because last year the 3/4 of one 
per cent service charge was eliminated, there 
is no longer a service charge. While the 
proportion of loans to grants has grown, if 
Parliament adopts this year’s estimates, the 
terms under which Canadian aid provide them 
are still amongst the best in the world. 


Mr. McIntosh: Is there any place on these 
sheets that shows where loans made in the 
past and repaid now are deducted from this? 
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Mr. Strong: No; this is not brought into 
this accounting. There is no credit against 
these figures for funds that come back to us. 
Mind you, they are very small in number at 
this point and they primarily relate to export 
credits. However, the DAC figure which is 
based, as I mentioned, on disbursements, is a 
net figure. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Could you tell us what DAC 
is? I do not have my glossary of these four 
and five letter terms here. 


Mr. Strong: Yes; I am sorry. It is the 
Development Assistance Committee of the 
OECD and it is the principal forum in which 
donor countries are called upon to justify 
their aid programs in terms of quantity and 
quality of aid. In essence, it attempts to 
induce donors to give more aid on better 
terms. 


(Translation) 


The Chairman: Mr. Pelletier, have you a 
question? 


Mr. Pelletier: I wonder if we really should 
spend much time on this, considering that if 
the words mean anything, clearly no one is 
misled when we speak of long-term export 
credit. Moreover, I wonder if we are not 
wasting time in wondering whether there are 
any false claims, the words being quite clear. 
And speaking of words, I would very much 
like these documents to be given to us in 
French, not only for the use of members of 
the Committee, but especially because of the 
repercussions. If those responsible for exter- 
nal aid want the repercussions of these 
figures to be as well known in the French 
language press, it is very unwise to issue 
them solely in English at the time they ap- 
pear and let the French press have them 
several days later in French, at a time when 
the French press might have lost interest 
whereas there is a great need on the con- 
trary, that it be interested. 


(English) 


The Chairman: Do you have French copies 
of these sheets? 


Mr. Strong: We do not because we were 
only told yesterday that we were to appear. 
We can provide French copies, Mr. Chairman, 
but we had not expected to appear before 
this Committee quite so quickly. This infor- 
mation is what we use for our own working 
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purposes and we simply reproduced it to « 


have it available this morning in case it was 
wanted. We did not actually make any— 
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Mr. Pelletier: Yes; I suppose you under- 
stood my remarks about the consequences. 


Mr. Strong: Yes. 


Mr. Pelletier: When these documents are 
published two or three days later the French 
press does not have access to them. It is not 
only a matter of having respect for the 
French press, but for your own purposes also. 
If they are not published and do not get any 
diffusion, they suffer because of that fact. 


Mr. Strong: As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chairman, we do publish everything in 
English and French. This might be an appro- 
priate time to say that although I am not as 
bilingual as I might like to be, of all other 
government departments of which I have 
knowledge I think we in the External Aid 
Office have almost the highest percentage of 
bilingual staff. About 50 per cent of our staff 
is bilingual and we have very good facilities. 


Mr. Pelletier: Then it might be a good idea 
to work on documents in both languages. 


Mr. Strong: We do, in fact, but we do not 
publish them for our own use in both lan- 
guages. We publish them in either French or 
English depending on the person who is doing 
the work. 


The Chairman: Is the Committee agreed 
that these documents should be printed as 
_appendices to today’s proceedings so, at least, 
they will be printed in both languages? 


_ Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, I thought 
_they were to be revised, first, with references 
_to the blue book and so on. Why do we have 
to rush into print with this now? We have 
raised certain objections to it. I still have my 
objection to showing export credits. This 
worry about what other countries are doing 
and the comparison between the aid given by 
Canada and other countries should be cleared 
up. If other countries are including export 
credits, and as the witness said, in some 
instances, private investments, then it is just 
ridiculous to attempt to make a comparison 
‘between what Canada and other countries are 
‘doing. I do not think we should attempt to do 
this. In view of certain debates we have had 
“in the House in the past and the criticism of 
the government for failing to reach the al- 
_ leged one per cent of national income for this 
_purpose, is that an attempt to meet that 
criticism or to forestall it in the future? I 
’ think that should be left to the Minister of 
_ External Affairs to answer. He is pretty good 
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at semantics. Why should we, as a Commit- 
tee, have to do this? Frankly, I do not ap- 
prove of it. I think it gives an incorrect 
picture of Canada’s aid insofar as the ordi- 
nary Canadian taxpayer is concerned. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Surely not, Mr. 
Chairman, because the fact is that these ex- 
port credits are being made available to the 
developing countries on better than commer- 
cial terms. If the developing countries had to 
acquire this same equipment on commercial 
terms, they would unquestionably have to 
pay a much stiffer rate. To that extent this is 
an appropriation by the Canadian taxpayer 
and it is really only a matter of degree 
between the export credit, the development 
loan on the terms you have set out and a 
grant. These are three different types of 
financial assistance that are made available. 
Surely if we are going to be talking sensibly 
about Canada’s external assistance program, 
we should be talking about all the assistance 
provided, whatever its terms short of com- 
mercial terms. 

Is it not a fact that some of the other 
countries, France for example, add the cost of 
colonial administration as well as commercial 
loans for the criteria? 


Mr. McIntosh: The only difference that 
should be included in this is the difference 
between what they actually would pay and 
the interest rate. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): On that basis, 
then, you gentlemen are saying we should 
only be talking about grants, but in fact we 
are talking about the whole area of assistance 
whether it be loans, export credits or outright 
grants. The most sensible way to talk about 
an external aid program is to talk about all 
the figures and not just about the grant 
figures. 


Mr. Allmand: How long has it been set up 
this way? 


An hon. Member: That is what I would like 
to know. 


Mr. Sirong: It has been set up this way for 
a number of years. 


Mr. Allmand: From what year, sir? 


Mr. Sirong: Until what year or since what 
year? 


Mr. Allmand: From what year. 


Mr. Strong: It is sort of an evolving thing. 
DAC was set up about seven years ago. 
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Mr. Drake: Before 1963—-somewhere around 
that time. 


An hon. Member: It only registers now, 
some seven years later. 


The Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Strong: If you want that we will put it 
in. 

The Chairman: Order, please. We have 
a witness here this morning and I believe 
that all questions should be directed to him. 
If the Committee wants to make a recom- 
mendation to change the procedure of the past, 
we can do so, but at this time I think we 
should address our questions to the witness. 
We should let him proceed with his explana- 
tions before we get too deeply involved in 
political discussions as to accounting proce- 
dures. 


Mr. Nesbitt: I think I should say again that 
we are very grateful to Mr. Strong for bring- 
ing to our attention for the first time just 
what strange accounting procedures have 
been going on. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Nesbitt was the Parliamentary Secretary 
for some five years and this was in effect 
when he was there. Surely, this is not the 
first time. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Mr. Macdonald can get as 
political as he likes, but this was not my 
particular field of operation. 


The Chairman: Order, please. I will ask 
Mr. Strong to continue. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, my role obvi- 
ously is simply to present the figures to you. 
Whether you want to use the ECIT things or 
not, of course, is up to you, but because of 
the fact that we have found that most people 
find it confusing not to mention them we 
have put them here so that they are available 
to you if you wish to use them. We have also 
felt that it would be useful to present the 
figures in the way in which they are general- 
ly accepted internationally, but we can pre- 
sent them in any other way that the Members 
may wish. They can be broken down in many 
different ways. 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, just on that 
phrase “generally accepted internationally”, 
Mr. Macdonald has told us that France puts 
in her colonial administration as foreign aid. 
How many other things like this are added 
by other countries in this international field 
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which simply confuses the picture? This is 
what I object to and I do not think we should 
just simply tag along because some other 
country is doing something like this. We might 
dream up some other things that could be 
listed under foreign aid. Maybe if we launch a 
few satellites that would be advantageous to 
other countries we could put that down as 
external aid. 


Mr. Walker: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. 
Churchill would agree that we might be in a 
better position to make whatever recommen- 
dations we want to make about the account- 
ing and about a true picture after Mr. Strong 
has spoken in general terms about the pro- 
grams? 


Mr. Churchill: I am quite prepared to lis- 
ten. I was objecting to the printing of this in 
the report. 


The Chairman: Go ahead, Mr. Strong. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to 
monopolize the time of the Committee by 
speaking to things that seem important to me. 
I would much rather speak to things that 
seem important to the Members. I might 
make a couple of rather quick comments 
though on a number of areas that seem 
important. 

First of all, we have talked about the levels 
and the confusion that does exist because of 
the various ways of reporting it. These ways 
have been with us for some years. I think the 
areas of growth in our program is also 
something that might be of interest to 
you. The principal areas of growth are 
in Francophone Africa and in the Ca- 
ribbean area. I should also mention that the 
whole question of food aid which has been on 
everybody’s mind very recently with the re- 
ports of famine in India and so on, should 
probably deserve special attention because 
food aid is a very significant part of the total 
Canadian program. Last year, in fact, it ac- 
counted for $100 million of our bilateral ex- 
penditures which is some 40 per cent of the 
total. | 

It seems to me that there is a fair amount 
of misunderstanding in the minds of the 
public about the way in which our food aid is 
given and the kind of effect it has on the 
economies of the developing countries. What 
is not generally appreciated is that when we 
give our food aid we require the recipien’ 
country to establish in its accounts a counter: 
part fund equivalent in terms of local curren: 
cy to the value of the gift of grain, flour 0 
whatever it happens to be. These counterpar 
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funds are then directed by agreement be- 
tween us and the recipient country to pro- 
jects of long-term development in the country 
and in this way Canadian gifts of wheat, 
flour and other commodities are translated 
into, not only the meeting of immediate needs 
but such things as bridges, schools, dams and 
this kind of thing. It really does a twofold 
impact. It is not just a case of putting a 
finger-in-the-dyke sort of operation as it does 
direct itself to both the immediate and the 
long-range development problem. This is a 
fairly important point to bear in mind when 
‘considering food aid. 


I think perhaps it might also be useful to 
mention the degree of co-operation which 
does exist in the international community 
in which Canada takes an active part and 
which conditions very much the develop- 
ment of our own program. This co-ordination 
takes place on an over-all level through the 
Development Assistance Committee to which 
we have already referred. It is, really, the 
prime function of this group to focus on 
problems of levels of aid and terms of aid in 
an effort to bring a little more order into 
what is, admittedly, not a completely orderly 
system of international reporting and to try 
and induce governments to improve both 
their levels of aid and their terms of aid. 


The other principle forums in which aid is 
co-ordinated are the consortia and consulta- 
tive groups set up by the World Bank. The 
difference between the two is solely that in 
the consortial groups you make actual 
pledges and in the consultative groups you 
consult together but do not actually make 
firm pledges. These groups now cover the 
' principle recipient countries and what hap- 
-pens in them is that under the auspices of the 
‘World Bank the country concerned, let us say 
India, for example, is brought together with 
the World Bank and with the other principle 
donor countries. In this case they review the 
development plans of India, the World Bank 
makes its own review of the Indian develop- 
‘ment plan, they determine what resources are 
available to the Indian government for the 
execution of this plan, and they determine 
‘also what resources might be made available 
‘from external sources. In doing this they try 
‘to take account of the special capacities of 
‘each country, and it is through this mech- 
anism that we are able to determine the best 
and most effective role that Canadian aid can 
Play in respect of that particular country. We 
Participate in most of these consortia and 
consultative groups. We take an active role in 
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them and they play an active part in assisting 
us in co-ordinating our programs with those 
of other donors. 


Also, we are co-operating to an increasing 
degree with the various multilateral organiza- 
tions—the United Nations Development pro- 
gram and others—which administer programs 
to which we make contributions. In addition 
to those contributions we very often team up 
with them in specific projects where we 
devote some of our bilateral aid to supporting 
a project which may be managed or run by 
them. This is something that is happening to 
an increasing degree. 


One other point I might just mention is 
that the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs has mentioned, I think, on several 
occasions the fact that Canada is seeking to 
concentrate its aid to a greater extent in 
those areas where major Canadian interest is 
involved and where Canadian aid can be 
most effective. The result of this is that today 
some 80 per cent of our total aid is provided 
to about 12 countries or areas while, on the 
other hand, a total of 65 countries receive 
some form of Canadian aid. There is a very 
substantial concentration in about a dozen 
key countries or areas. 


I might also just make one other reference 
as, again, I think this is something that might 
be of interest to you. As the Minister has 
mentioned, the government wants to involve 
the private sector to a greater extent in 
external aid. This means drawing upon the 
resources which exist in private companies, 
private institutions, universities and other 
voluntary agencies. It means drawing on 
them for people as well as encouraging them 
themselves to engage in various forms of in- 
ternational activity which can be complemen- 
tary to our own external aid program. Per- 
haps the best example of this is the support 
of the CUSO program, which, as you know, is 
a privately organized and sponsored institu- 
tion which now receives some 90 per cent of 
its funds under external aid programs. But, 
as a result of the fact that it is a private 
agency and is used principally as the instru- 
ment of sending young Canadian volunteers 
abroad, the cost per volunteer to the 
Canadian Government is considerably less 
by this method than the cost per volunteer 
experienced by the United States, Great 
Britain, and others who are involved in simi- 
lar voluntary programs. 

During my recent visit to India I visited 
the Mysore Institute of Food Technology 
which is another interesting example of a 
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threefold co-operative endeavour. It is set up 
under the auspices of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 


Nations. It is supported by contributions from 
thousands of individual Canadians, both in- 
dividuals and companies in the food business 
in Canada through the Canadian Hunger 
Foundation and, in addition, it was supported 
by Canadian Government funds under Ex- 
ternal Aid. So here is an example of an 
international institute headquartered in India, 
serving the entire south east Asia in the vital 
area of food technology and representing a 
partnership or operation between these three 
groups. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is proba- 
bly all I should say by way of general re- 
marks. 


The Chairman: Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Nesbitt 
and Mr. Brewin have indicated they have 


questions. 


Mr. Faulkner: Mr. Strong, I was very inter- 
ested in your remarks on the role of the 
private sector in the External Aid Program. 
It seems to me a very useful development 
from several points of view. Probably not the 
least important aspect of it is that if we can, 
or if you can, in a larger way involve the 
private sector then the normal problems as- 
sociated with selling and expanding the 
External Aid Program will be mitigated by a 
greater or wider involvement of the Canadian 
people. You cited two instances of the private 
sector at work in the External Aid Program. 
I was wondering if you would like to elabo- 
rate specifically how you intend to utilize the 
private sector? How wide-ranging will be the 
involvement? Do you envisage, for instance, 
the labour movement in Canada participating 
in, say, setting up labour colleges in some of 
these countries? What about the co-operative 
movement and things of this character? 
Could you, in a general way elaborate on the 
two specific examples and say how you in- 
tend to utilize the private sector? 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, I should make 
clear that the private sector is now very 
much involved in our External Aid Program. 
IT understand it is the government’s intention 
to increase their involvement and we have 
had some very encouraging evidence in the 
few months that I have been on this job that 
the private sector is in fact very interested in 
this. I have been pleasantly surprised to 
know this. 


The two instances that you mention, the 
co-operative movement and the labour move- 
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ment, certainly are included in what is re- — 
ferred to as the private sector. In fact we ‘ 
now have very extensive programs with both . 
the co-op and the labour movement. We — 
bring people from various countries to the © 
labour college here. Perhaps a very good § 
example is the Coady Institute of Antigonish ~ 
where a majority of the students are actually ; 
supported by External Aid. The Coady In- 

stitute has had a very significant influence in 

a number of areas, particularly in Africa and © 
South America. We must call on our advisers, ~ 
for example. A large number of our technical — 
advisers and teachers come from the private 

sector but they do come from provincial and — 
federal governments too. The majority of 
them do come from private companies, from — 
schools and universities and we have almost 
1200 of these individual advisers and teachers — 
overseas now. So there is already a substan- 

tial involvement. What we are hoping is to 
see a greater institutional involvement on the - 
part of some of these organizations. The — 
Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants © 
for example has approached us, as well as 
members of the chartered accountancy 
profession. These are not voluntary organiza-— 
tions in the normal sense, but being profes- 
sional organizations it has been very eng 
couraging to me to see that these associations — 
are very interested in using the talents of 

their organizations on a national level as well 
as through them into their membership to 
make available assistance to the develop 


countries. 3 
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Mr. Faulkner: I have a supplementary 
question. Does your office attempt to compile 
all types of aid in Canada and the level in 
dollars just so that you will know what 
people in Canada are doing? i 
Mev’ Strong: We are trying to do that. THE 
best estimate we have at the moment is tha 
some $25 million probably flows from privat | 
sources in Canada—voluntary agencies, chure 
programs, mission programs, and so on which 
relate to development as distinct from nie 


proselytizing programs of missionary organi- | 
zations. The best figure we have is about $25 
million. However, this often is supplemented, 
obviously, by a tremendous amount of volun- 
tary effort. As you know, in missionary pro- | 
grams people that go out usually do so at 
very much lower salaries and the administra-_ 
tive organization at the Canadian end re- 
ceives a tremendous amount of voluntary 
help and support. Very often the significane: 
of this is somewhat greater than might be 
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indicated by quoting the pure dollar figures 
involved. 


Mr. Faulkner: Could you clarify for my 
benefit the relationship between yourself, 
your group, and the specialized agencies of 
the U.N.? Are you the channel through which 
we work and contribute to the specialized 
agencies or is that outside your purview? 


Mr. Strong: We are concerned with this 
and we participate in the interdepartmental 
process of considering these matters as they 
effect our total aid program but the actual 
expenditures are made through the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. We have a very 
close relationship with each of these agencies. 
In fact we are the recruiting agency in 
Canada for most of the U.N. Agencies, re- 
cruiting Canadians to act as experts and 
advisers in various areas. We are also usually 
represented and participate in meetings of 
these organizations that have anything sig- 
nificant to do with aid or development. 


Mr. Faulkner: Are there Canadians in sen- 
ior positions heading up these specialized 
agencies? 


Mr. Strong: There is no Canadian at the 
head of them at the moment. Of course you 
may recall that in the past Dr. Chisholm was 

head of the World Health Organization and 
_ Dr. Keenleyside headed up the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program. There are 
‘quite a number of Canadians. scattered 
through the agencies in various jobs. At the 
moment there is not one at the head of any of 
| the agencies. 


Mr. Faulkner: As a matter of policy, if I 
understood you correctly, you said that the 
decision of the government is to channel our 
aid to specific countries. Although I did not 
fully understand the basis of the decision, 
would it be true to say that we are tending to 
concentrate on countries where we feel we 
/can be particularly effective and where our 
interest lies rather than channelling our aid 
‘generally through specialized agencies and 
the U.N.? 


_ Mr. Strong: No. In respect of the policy 
issues involved, as you know we do not make 
‘the policy; we just try to interpret it and to 
Operate under it. I do not think there is 
anything mutually exclusive about these two 
‘things. As the Minister has said, we are 
‘concentrating our assistance in those areas in 
‘which it can make the most impact and 
where Canadian interest is considered to be 
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most significantly involved and this really 
applies to about 12 basic countries or areas. 
But, by the same token, an increasing amount 
of our aid in these countries and others is 
related to the work being done in those 
countries by the United Nations and related 
agencies. 


Mr. Faulkner: What do you mean by “re- 
lated’? 


Mr. Strong: Let me give you a specific 
example, the one I used before, Mysore. We 
provided counterpart funds to help build the 
student hostel at the Mysore Institute of Food 
Technology. We would not have been able to 
do this in other countries where we did not 
have a sufficient allocation available in our 
bilateral budget. In India, where we have a 
substantial budget and where we have sub- 
stantial bilateral funds allocated to that 
budget, we have obviously more opportunities 
to seek partnership arrangements with some 
of the multilateral agencies. Correspondingly, 
in countries where we have a relatively small 
allocation the opportunities for working di- 
rectly with multilateral agencies are more 
limited. But we do seek out these opportuni- 
ties and we are having an increasing amount 
of communications on the working official 
level with the people running these agencies 
and they see benefits to them as to us. It is 
simply a matter of trying to seek more effec- 
tive ways of applying our bilateral assistance 
within the limits of the policies laid down for 
us. It is not necessarily a new policy in itself. 


Mr. Faulkner: Just one last quick question. 
Would you consider that the U.N. Develop- 
ment Program, a new agency for industrial 
development through the U.N., has been 
effective? 


Mr. Strong: I am really no judge of that in 
a general way. I could perhaps answer spe- 
cific questions on it but I do not think I am 
the appropriate person to sit in judgment on 
these programs. I can say that they have 
some very good ones, 


Mr. Nesbiti: I have one or two brief ques- 
tions. First of all, I understand from your 
remarks, Mr. Strong, that there is some allo- 
cation in the estimates for CUSO? 


Mr. Sirong: This is right. It is chargeable 
against the $50 million which appears for this 
year under International Development Grants. 
It is chargeable against that particular item. 
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Mr. Nesbitt: Oh yes. Is there any allocation 
under that same grant for The Company of 
Young Canadians? 


Mr. Strong: No, this does not come within 
the venue of our External Aid operations. 


Mr. Nesbitt: And anything that The 
Company of Young Canadians may do then 
does not come in anyway into your esti- 
mates, sir? 


Mr. Strong: No, except, naturally, to the 
extent that they were to become involved in 
overseas programs, there would undoubtedly 
be with them, as there are with other similar 
agencies, a process of consultation and co- 
ordination. 


Mr. Nesbitt: But there would be no figure 
in your estimates? 


Mr. Strong: No. 


Mr. Nesbiit: I was very interested in the 
final part of your remarks. You said that 
there was a tendency to make a greater 
concentration of our bilateral aid to perhaps 
12 countries but that 65 countries were actual 
recipients. Could you give us some figures as 
to the amount as well as some of the coun- 
tries in the 65 minus 12, so to speak, that 
receive this aid? 


Mr. Strong: Are you talking about the ones 
that receive the smaller amounts? 


Mr. Nesbitt: Yes. 


Mr. Strong: Well, it ranges everywhere, 
from a few thousand dollars in places like 
Western Samoa. It includes the Maldive Is- 
lands, for example, where I think we have an 
allocation of $5,000 or something like that. It 
is very, very small but it ranges down to that 
level. I can give you quite a few of them. This 
gives you a series of examples: Malta, $23,000; 
Botswana, $81,000; Central African Republic, 


$13,000; Chad, $144,000— 
Mr. Walker: Is this cash or projects? 


Mr. Strong: No. I think it might be useful 
to point out in respect to this question that 
we do not give cash. We give cash grants to 
the multilateral agencies but cash does not 
flow directly from us to any of the developing 
countries under our normal bilateral pro- 
grams. The funds are used to buy goods and 
services in Canada and what really is in- 
volved here is a transfer of resources and our 
funds are used to purchase Canadian goods 
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and services for particular projects and pro- 
grams in the developing countries. We do not 
just send them cash. 


Mr. Nesbitt: If you have the figure with you, 
could you tell us the total amount given 
to the 12 countries where our aid is con- 
centrated, and what those 12 countries are? 


e (11.02 a.m.) 


Mr. Strong: May I give them to you coun- 
try by country? I will use the 1967-68 figures 
and I will quote the bilateral figures, exclu- 
sive of export credits. Also, they do not in- 
clude the country’s pro rata share of our 
multilateral contributions. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Direct bilateral aid? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. India, $90 million; Pa- 
kistan, $28.5 million; Malaysia $3 million; 
Ceylon, $4.5 million. In Francophone Africa: 
Tunisia, $2.3 million; Cameroun, $2.2 million; 
Senegal, $1.7 million. In Commonwealth 
Africa: Nigeria, $7 million; Ghana, $4 million. 
For the Carribean, which is counted as a 
single unit for these purposes although it in- 
volves, of course, a number of countries and 
territories, there is a total of $17.2 million. 
For these purposes I considered Latin 
America as one area because our Latin 
American program is somewhat different than 
the rest of our program. In Latin America we 
do not have allocations to individual coun- 
tries. We made arrangements with the Inter- 
American Development Bank whereby we 
made available up to $10 million in each of 
the past three years, and there is another $10 
million in the estimates for this year. f 


Mr. Nesbitt: Is that an additional $10 mil- 
lion? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. This is administered by 
the Inter-American Development Bank on our 
behalf and it can go to any Latin American 
country where the conditions are such that 
Canadian goods and services can be used in ’* 
what we regard as a project that has priority 
from a development standpoint. You there- 
fore cannot really tie that money down to a 
particular country. 


Mr. Nesbitt: This question may be slightly 
out of your field and I will understand if you | 
feel you cannot answer it. On what basis are | 
decisions made regarding what countries will | 
receive aid and in what amount? F 


Mr. Strong: I could tell you the process. I 
think the basis on which they are made is 
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outside my area of competence to discuss. 
These matters are considered by the various 
departments of government involved on an 
official level through the departmental com- 
mittees and they eventually go to the Cabinet 
for approval. Of course there are a variety of 
considerations involved. 


Mr. Nesbitt: The countries that receive 
these really trivial amounts of aid which you 
mentioned, these $5,000 and $20,000 items, 
could you give us some idea what this aid is 
actually for? 


Mr. Sirong: It is principally technical as- 
sistance. In most cases it is a matter of 
financing tours for a small number of people, 
students and trainees, who are coming to 
Canada to develop a particular skill. This is a 
form of assistance which it is possible to give 
to areas where even a few trained people can 
make a real contribution to the country and 
where it does not really require a substantial 
administrative load on our part. In many of 
these countries we have no on-the-spot re- 
presentation and it would be difficult to ad- 
minister any substantial program, but it is 
feasible to make it possible for a certain num- 
ber of people from those countries to come to 
Canada to receive training. Occasionally it is 
also feasible for us to send a teacher or an 
adviser for a particular use in one of those 
countries. 


Mr. Walker: May I ask a supplementary? 
In those cases do you require a reciprocal 
type of work in the particular country that 
you mentioned, India? You said that if we 
| relieve them of their food problem then there 
| is an agreement that they will carry on and 
do some other type of work. 


Mr. Strong: No. We require that they co- 
operate. It is basic to any part of our program 
that the recipient country has to provide part 
of the cost. There are some special conditions 
where this does not apply, but for the most 
part this is basic to our whole program. For 
example, when we send a teacher or adviser 
abroad, typically the recipient country will 
provide the housing and perhaps a car, or 
whatever other local facilities are required. 
| This means that they are partners in bearing 
| the cost of the project. 

In respect to food aid, I would like to 
explain this a little further because there is 
| a quite important point involved. The reason 
that we are able to insist on the setting up of 
'these counterpart funds when we give a gift 
of food or commodities is that these are nor- 
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mally marketed within the country through 
their normal marketing channels and they 
give rise in most cases to local currency. The 
problem here is not so much the availability 
of money as it is the availability of foreign 
exchange to purchase grain, and we relieve 
them of the necessity of finding that foreign 
exchange and this enables them to continue 
to pursue their own long-range development 
projects while they are meeting their immedi- 
ate food needs. 


Mr. Nesbitt: I only have two very brief 
questions at this time. I was wondering if Mr. 
Strong could provide the members of the 
committee—although perhaps it would be 
better if something could be appended to the 
report later—with the exact figures for direct 
bilateral aid to all countries concerned so that 
we would have a record of it. I know he 
probably does not have the figures with him 
right now but I wonder if he could give a list 
to the clerk of the Committee so that it could 
be included in the report of this committee’s 
proceedings. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Do you mean 
for the year just completed? 


Mr. Nesbitt: No, for the coming year, 1967- 
68. It has been suggested that perhaps we 
could have it for both years. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Would the fig- 
ures for the current year be available yet? 


Mr. Strong: No. This would be a problem 
for the current year because decisions have 
not been made with respect to all the ele- 
ments involved. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Perhaps you could give them 
for the last year they are available. 


Mr. Sirong: Yes, we could certainly do that. 


Mr. Nesbitt: With respect to the training of 
students, it is my understanding that students 
are selected by the country in question. Do 
we have any control at all over the students 
who are sent to Canada for training? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, we have an approved se- 
lection procedure worked out with each coun- 
try. It varies a bit from country to country, 
depending on their situation, but basically it 
requires their nomination and our approval. 


Mr. Nesbitt: It has been alleged by a num- 
ber of persons who should be in a position ta 
know that very often some of these students 
come from relatively well-off families in these 
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countries and that perhaps they are not of the 
highest academic standing. Would you care to 
comment on this? 


Mr. Strong: From the academic point of 
view I certainly imagine that all procedures 
are subject to some trial and error. I think 
the errors that may have been made in this 
area are probably very much in the past 
because the machinery that has been estab- 
lished for doing this is working quite well 
now. It will never guarantee against the possi- 
bility of the kind of difficulties arising that 
you mention. On the other hand, with regard 
to the problem of people being relatively 
wealthy, I think this happens fairly infre- 
quently. We do not make any— 


Mr. Nesbitt: No, I just meant that some- 
times those who could have come anyway are 
being sent here on— 


® (11.10 a.m.) 


Mr. Strong: We try to avoid situations of 
this kind. We have no way of making a 
means test requirement, of course, but one of 
the problems is that many of these countries 
have a very serious foreign exchange prob- 
lem. It is not just a matter of how wealthy or 
how poor they may be locally; it is the availa- 
bility of foreign exchange to send them. It is 
their academic qualifications that really gov- 
erns as far as we are concerned. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Could you give an approxi- 
mate figure as to how much it costs the gov- 
ernment per year to educate and maintain 
one of these students in Canada? 


Mr. Strong: Approximately $4,500, on the 
average. This of course takes into account the 
transportation and this kind of thing. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I may correct a 
very serious omission that I made at the com- 
mencement of my remarks. I had intended to 
introduce my associates, and in the excite- 
ment of my first appearance before you I 
neglected to do this. You have already heard 
from some of them but may I now introduce 
to you on my immediate right Mr. E. G. 
Drake, who is in charge of our policy and 
planning section. Next to him is Mr. Ross 
McLellan, who is director of finance and next 
to him is Dr. Henry Gaudefroy, who is my 
special adviser on French programs and, in- 
cidentally, one of the outstanding recent addi- 
tions to the External Aid office. We joined on 
the same day. Miss Mary MacKay sitting over 
there is an officer in the policy planning divi- 
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sion and is primarily responsible for the 
preparation of these figures that have been 
put before you. 


Mr. Brewin: I just want to ask one small 
question of detail. Mr. Strong mentioned 
twelve areas to which we gave assistance, and 
then I think he listed only eleven. I believe 
there is one other area and it might be 
Rwanda. 


Mr. Strong: I did not intend to miss 
Rwanda but it is pretty small on the map, I 
guess. Rwanda is one of the countries in- 
volved and the total for Rwanda is $800,000 
and this is applied almost entirely in support 
of the University of Rwanda. 


Mr. Brewin: Then, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Mr. Strong a general question and 
one which is not based on any criticism of the 
what has been done, but I am very much 
concerned about the adequacy of the total 
contribution, and I am basing my question on 
an article written by Escott Reid recently in 
the International Journal and with which you 
are no doubt familiar. He was, of course, 
ambassador to India and also an official in the 
World Bank. He speaks of the lack of eco- 
nomic aid as a most serious gap in the de- 
fences of civilization and suggests an increase 
of $700 million in the Canadian contribution 
in this field. I do not want to ask you to 
comment on this because I am sure it is 
matter of general policy and one that I doubt 
you would be able to control. It is a matter 
for the government. However, I do want to 
ask if there is anywhere we can get a picture 
from the various places where we do in fact 
make contributions or whether there are oth- 
er projects or other needs that are not being 


met because of lack of funds. For example, © 


Mr. Reid suggests that there is a great need 


for the rich countries of the world to contrib- : 


ute more to the World Bank, the Interna- 
tional Development Association, 


regional © 


banks, of which the Latin American bank I ~ 


suppose is one, the UN development program, ~ 


and I noticed figures about Palestine ref- 


ugees and the Colombo plan is another mat- — 


ter. Is there any place where we could geta 


list of what these various agencies think are _ 


the practical needs—I do not mean the abso- 


lute needs, that would probably be a bottom- | 


less pit—by way of things they could do if 


the international community or the rich na- 3 


tions of the world were able to find, as Mr. | 
Reid suggests, a larger fund out of which 


these things could be done. We are given — 
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comparisons with other countries and quite 
rightly we are given justification for what we 
are doing. Is there anywhere this committee 
can get a picture from these organizations of 
what they think would be an optimal suitable 
contribution? 


Mr. Sirong: Mr. Chairman, I think the best 
estimate that has probably been put forward 
in this area was made by Mr. George Woods, 
president of the World Bank, and he based it 
not only on the need but on the administra- 
tive capacity of developing countries to effec- 
tively utilize aid, and his estimate given last 
September at the World Bank meeting was 
from $3 to $4 billion. He said that the devel- 
oping countries could probably use effective- 
ly some $3 to $4 billion more aid than they 
are now receiving. 


As a matter of fact, I had the pleasure last 
night of spending the evening with one of the 
senior people in the World Bank and we were 
discussing this very point, and this does re- 
sult from a specific country by country anal- 
ysis of projects that are at a stage that they 
could be implemented if these additional 
funds were made available. 


Mr. Brewin: Are the details of that availa- 
ble? 


Mr. Strong: I do not have the details of 
this. I doubt that he would make it available 
for public reference because it would give 
rise to some difficulties I would think for the 
World Bank, but it is reliable and I think 
probably the best estimate of its kind that 
| exists. 


Mr. Brewin: This $3 or $4 billion relates to 
‘Specific practically administrative projects 
which, if the finances were available, could be 
undertaken right away? 


Mr. Strong: This is what I understand it to 
Mean. This is over and above what is now 
being given. 


Mr. Brewin: I realize that. It is additional 
to what is now being done by the world 
community as a whole. 


_Mr. Pugh: May I ask a supplementary, Mr. 
Chairman? Mr. Strong, pro rated to Canada, 
as one of the participating nations, what in- 


creased amount would that be? 
I 


Mr. Strong: I must say I have not done the 
talculation on that basis. If you are really 
using round figures here, our total program of 
$300 million related to world flows, excluding 
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private investment, of $6 billion, would be 
about 5 per cent. I suppose if you want to 
relate that to the $4 billion figure you would 
come up with a figure of $200 million more. 


Mr. Pugh: I was only trying to justify the 
$800 million suggested by Reid. 


Mr. Brewin: The actual figure was $700 
million. It was a fairly vague suggestion. 


Mr. Strong: I think even Mr. Woods would 
probably admit that the $3 to $4 billion is 
probably a very conservative figure, and if 
there were any expectation of significantly 
increased amounts of aid you would find that 
the administrative capacity of the countries to 
digest these amounts would grow rather rap- 
idly too. As I understood it when I talked to 
him directly about it, this is really based on 
an immediate situation. In other words, if $3 
or $4 billion were made available right now, 
it could be effectively used. This does not 
represent an index of what is actually needed. 


Mr. Brewin: It is what can be used now. 
Presumably, the more education, training and 
So on, you use, the more the needs develop to 
some extent, I suppose. Does the administra- 
tive limitation that you refer to mean lack of 
training, expertise and that sort of thing? 


Mr. Strong: For quite a while the limitation 
in the field of development was, in fact, an 
administrative limitation; this is still a big 
limitation. It is not easy to spend money 
effectively in developing countries. If I might 
add a personal comment here, business is sim- 
ple by comparison with administering aid 
programs effectively. But in the early stages 
of development aid programs the limitations 
were mainly administrative. A lot of funds 
were made available rather quickly, par- 
ticularly by some of the larger donor coun- 
tries, and neither the donor countries nor the 
recipient countries at that stage had adequate 
machinery for implementing the projects to 
Which this aid related. In the intervening 
years the capacity of both recipient and donor 
countries to deal effectively with the adminis- 
tration of large sums of aid money has grown 
considerably, and many projects are coming 
out of the pipeline now, that have been in the 
works for several years in the process of 
development. This is happening at a time 
when the net amount of aid available for 
these projects has been levelling out on a 
worldwide basis. So that now you have the 
opposite situation prevailing. 
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Mr. Brewin: Before you had more money 
but less administrative ability to use it; now 
you have the administrative ability, but not 
the money. 


Mr. Strong: I am talking on a world-wide 
basis. 


Mr. Brewin: That is what I understood. I 
take it when Mr. Woods uses an over-all 
figure like $3 or $4 billion, again he is refer- 
ring to projects of the type that would be 
approved by the World Bank as a real contri- 
bution to the self-sustaining powers of the 
nations referred to. This is not any sort of 
charity that $3 to $4 billions would be put 
into improving the productive capacities of 
the countries concerned. 


Mr. Strong: In giving that estimate he is 
certainly reflecting the normally very busi- 
nesslike and conservative attitude of the 
World Bank. I would think that other esti- 
mates would probably be considerably higher 
than his. 


Mr. Brewin: There is just one other ques- 
tion that I want to ask you, again from 
Mr. Principal Reid’s article here. He said: 


Canada would thus be making a most 
significant contribution to the war against 
world poverty if it strenghtened its corps 
of experts on this problem in the public 
service and if this corps of experts were 
instructed to examine in turn each of the 
international agencies to which Canada 
belongs which is concerned directly or 
indirectly with the economic development 
of poor countries and to draw up recom- 
mendations on what steps should be tak- 
en to make each of them more effective, 
by changes in their practices or manage- 
ment, by increasing their resources, if 
necessary by changes in their constitu- 
tions. The recommendations of the 
Canadian experts would constitute a ba- 
sis for discussions with other countries. 
Gradually, a consensus might emerge. 


My question is whether that aspect of the 
problem, training of Canadian experts, the 
examination of the efficiency of the various 
projects that are undertaken, is provided for 
within your operation or within the estimates, 
or could it be provided for? 


Mr. Strong: We do have a growing adminis- 
trative capacity to make a contribution of the 
kind that Mr. Reid points out, through the 
multilateral agencies. Obviously it takes time 
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to develop expertise in these areas. I think 
Canada has developed a fairly significant 
amount of expertise. I will be the first, 
however, to admit— 


Mr. Brewin: If Parliament provided more 
money you could do a better job on that. 


Mr. Strong: Well, this is not for me to say. 
I think we will try to do the job of administer- 
ing whatever funds you make available to us. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, I 
have a supplementary. Would it not be fair to 
say that the evaluation of international agen- 
cies does not come under the External Aid 
Office, but that it comes under the depart- 
ment itself, the UN division in particular? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. The primary responsibility 
for the relationship rests with the Department 
of External Affairs; we participate in the 
process. 


Mr. Brewin: Yes, it may come under the 
Department of External Affairs, but are you 
not the organization that would be best suited 
to find the people to do this job? 


Mr. Strong: I think we have expertise in 
the aid area, and anything that involves aid 
or development; obviously we have appropri- 
ate opportunities for presenting our case. 


Mr. Harkness: In connection with the food 
aid that we have provided, are you able to 
tell us what proportion of that food aid ac- 
tually has been used to counterpart funds for 
the development of productive facilities in the 
countries which have received it? 


Mr. Strong: Certainly well over half have 
already been allocated. I cannot be precise 
about it, but’ I can obtain the precise figures 
for you. But at the time of my visit to India, 
we discussed with the Indians the allocation 
to development projects of counterpart funds 
which by the end of this year would amount 
to about $200 million in respect of India. This, 
means that this would be almost the amount 
of last year’s and this year’s total program. So 
there is a lag because it takes time again for 
the project to develop. I would think, howev- 
er, that we have real good priority uses in 
sight at this point for virtually all of these 
funds. 


Mr. Harkness: Have you any means of de-| 
termining really to what extent these coun-, 
terpart funds are used for productive pur-: 
poses? 
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Mr. Strong: Yes; for example, one of the 
significant projects we are undertaking now is 
the construction of a hydro-electric dam com- 
plex in South India in the state of Kerala at a 
place called Idikki. The foreign exchange cost 
of this project will be met from our normal 
bilateral aid funds; a substantial portion of 
the local cost, the cost of local labour and 
local material and this sort of thing, will be 
met from our counterpart funds. These are 
accounted for in the normal way. The funds 
are actually the property of the Indian gov- 
ernment, but they are held by the Indian 
government subject to this agreement, which 
requires that they use them for agreed devel- 
opment projects; and they do have to, and do 
in fact render very detailed accounting to us 
of how these funds are disbursed. We do 
really know how they are spent. 


Mr. Harkness: I have always been con- 
cerned over the extent to which the food aid 
which we give may be, as you expressed it, 
just a finger in the dike, and not really in the 
long run contributing to the ability of these 
countries to feed themselves and otherwise 
improve the living conditions of their people. 
In my view, one of the essential things, as 

_far as we are able to do so, is to ensure that 
the aid given in the form of food has a 
long-range effect. 


Mr. Strong: Well, this is indeed what we 
are trying to do. I think it should be pointed 
out with respect to India, for example, that 
Indian food production actually suffered sub- 
Stantially last year. It fell a good deal below 
the normal expectations because of the very 
_severe drought, and I had the interesting but 
rather shocking experience of visiting Bihar a 
few weeks ago and seeing this area where 
normally you have a flourishing crop of 
wheat at this time of the year. In fact, this 
area supports a rural population of some 1300 
people per square mile. It could not do that 
unless it was normally very productive. This 
is why the problem is as drastic as it is. There 
“were two drought years, one following the 
other, and last year they exhausted the re- 
‘serves completely. When you fly over the 
area, you can See it is arid, just like a desert 
with little spots of green here and there, little 
oases which result from the drilling of wells, 
and you can see immediately what the ap- 
‘plication of water does; the area around the 
| well just flourishes. One of the things that are 
happening there—and we are providing some 
-assistance in this respect—is the drilling of 
“more wells to relieve this situation. Our food 
in the case of Bihar, for example, will be used 
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actually to feed these people to save the In- 
dian government foreign exchange so that 
they can continue with their long-range devel- 
opment program, and in addition, to provide 
the local cost of such things as well drilling 
programs. It really does have a long-range 
benefit as well. 


Mr. Harkness: There will be a certain pro- 
portion of our food aid—I was thinking par- 
ticularly of that for the Palestinian refugees 
—which, of course, is just a straight matter of 
relieving a famine and which is written off as 
such. 


Mr. Strong: Yes; we also administer the 
emergency relief programs of the government 
in the External Aid Office, and these do have 
to be distinguished, as you rightly say, from 
the development programs. Their primary ob- 
ject is to effect immediate relief in an emer- 
gency situation. 


Mr. Harkness: You mentioned that the 
Caribbean area received—I suppose that it 
was in the last fiscal year—something in the 
neighbourhood of $17 million in the form of 
aid. 


Mr. Strong: This is the allocation for the 
coming year. 


Mr. Harkness: This is the point I want to 
make. What is the relationship between what 
has been supplied in the past and what is 
going to be supplied this year? 


Mr. Strong: Last year it was $13.1 million, 
this year it will be $17.2 million. This is about 
a 30 per cent increase. 


Mr. Harkness: I am very glad to see that. I 
think this is one of the areas where our aid 
perhaps can be most usefully employed. I 
presume, then, that this very considerable in- 
crease reflects a general policy of continuing 
to increase aid to that particular area? 


Mr. Strong:. Yes. The Government has said 
on several oecasions that this is the policy. As 
you know, there was a conference last year 
here in Ottawa at which the Prime Minister 
announced that aid was going to be stepped 
up substantially and these figures reflect that 
stepup. 


Mr. Harkness: What proportion of this for- 
eign aid which we provide—this would be 
straight grants, of course, and would have 
nothing to do with loans, I should think— is 
taken up for the provision of Canadian tech- 
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nical and other personnel in foreign countries 
on the one hand and the training of students 
from these countries in Canada on the other? 


Mr. Strong: About 15 per cent of our grant 
aid is taken up by what generally we call 
technical assistance which includes the items 
that you have mentioned. This is our grant 
aid. The development loans are used, to some 
extent, in relation to technical assistance pro- 
grams and always in relation to the provision 
of certain items of capital equipment. For 
example, under our development loan pro- 
gram to Latin America a loan was recently 
concluded for several million dollars for 
development of the University of Chile. The 
Development Loan Program does have some 
relationship to the development of education 
and technical assistance, too, but the figure in 
relation to the provision of experts, professors 
and teachers and the training of these people 
here is about 15 per cent. 


Mr. Harkness: Has that figure as a propor- 
tion of our aid been going up or down? 


Mr. Strong: As a proportion of our aid, it 
has been going up. As an example of this, in 
1960 the number of students in Canada from 
foreign countries was something like 114. I 
am sorry, I am talking about the number of 
Canadians overseas which has gone up from 
114 six years ago to a little over 1,150 now. 
The number of students and trainees in 
Canada will, this year, be something in the 
order of 3,000. Since 1960 this has risen from 
a total of about 723 representing an increase 
of about 400 per cent in seven years. 


Mr. Harkness: This is a very good develop- 
ment and personally I think we can give 
more beneficial assistance in the long run by 
providing technical personnel and by training 
people from these countries in Canada than 
by the actual expenditure of funds, for exam- 
ple, to build dams in many cases, although 
both are useful. 


Are there any provisions to ensure that 
students who come from these countries and 
are trained in Canada do not just remain 
here? I have heard a considerable number of 
complaints. In fact, some complaints have 
come from representatives of the countries 
concerned that students we bring here and 
who are desperately needed—medical person- 
nel, and so on—apply for landed immigrant 
status and remain here to settle permanently, 
instead of returning to contribute to the wel- 
fare of their countries. 
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Mr. Strong: There is no question that this is 
a problem. It is a rather difficult problem, too, 
but we owe it, we believe, to the Canadian 
taxpayer and to the recipient governments to 
follow through with the original intent of our 
program. The intent is to provide training in 
Canada for students whose skills will be use- 
ful to their country and assist in its develop- 
ment. 


It is true that people who come here occa- 
sionally do decide to stay and this does put us 
in a difficult position because they have a 
personal commitment to return. This is one of 
the conditions of their being recruited. We 
bring them here at considerable cost and on 
the nomination of their governments for this 
purpose. It defeats the entire purpose of the 
program if the net result is that we are sim- 
ply bringing in another person who is, in 
effect, a high-cost, subsidized immigrant to 
Canada. 


Mr. Harkness: Have we any means of pre- 
venting this from taking place? 


Mr. Strong: We do, in fact, try to adhere 
pretty rigidly to this. There are mitigating 
circumstances from time to time from the 
human point of view that we do take into 
account, but by and large we have had to 
take a very tough line on this because, if we 
did not, the whole purpose of the program 
would be very quickly frustrated. 


Mr. Harkness: It was represented to me by 
some people from the countries concerned 
that really it represents a bleeding off of their 
best brains and people who have become the 
best trained. Therefore, to the extent that this 
sort of thing takes place instead of being of 
assistance to them, it is really doing them 
damage. 


Mr. Brewin: May I ask a supplementary | 
question on that? I think, Mr. Strong, you 
would agree—in fact, you have already im- | 
plied—that there are some cases where the 
person either marries a Canadian, or political . 
conditions change in the country from which 
they come which makes it impossible to lay 
down an absolute rule that you will not allow 
people to stay in Canada. But has it reached | 
significant proportions? I know that one. 
method of trying to stop this happening is 
trying to recover the money that was ad-| 
vanced. I know this has been done. The other 
thing is that some of the countries of origin, 
have bonds put up which they forfeit. This is’ 
another method of trying to put on pressure, 
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but has this problem, which Mr. Harkness has 
raised, reached such a proportion that it seri- 
ously endangers this program of bringing stu- 
dents to Canada? If it has gone too far then 
one would have to consider whether the 
whole program was justifiable or not. Has it 
reached that sort of proportion? 


Mr. Strong: No. I could not say that it has 
reached those proportions but I think if we 
were to allow the students to disregard the 
commitments they make—which are made in 
writing, incidentally, when they come here 
—it might well become a larger problem. 
This is one of the reasons we make very few 
exceptions and there are only in those cases 
where the reasons, on a human or other basis, 
are very compelling because if we did not 
enforce this policy, I think it could very 
quickly become a serious problem and could 
frustrate the entire purpose for which, as I 
understand it, Parliament votes these funds. 


Mr. Harkness: Mr. Brewin has raised the 
point of how serious the problem is. Can you 
give us any indication of the proportion of 
these students who have elected to remain 
here or who have not gone back? 
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Mr. Strong: There are only half a dozen or 
so. I will not say that we have not had the 
problem with other students. This is why I 
say I think it could become a problem quite 
quickly if it were not for the fact that we do 
try to adhere to this policy as strictly as 
possible within the limits of common humani- 
ty. But there are only about half a dozen who 
have actually been allowed to stay. 


Mr. Brewin: Most of them are fully jus- 
tified. 


Mr. Strong: I think Mr. Brewin is aware of 


some of these cases. 


Mr. Harkness: How many of them, apart 


from the ones who have actually stayed in 


Canada, have not returned to their countries 


_ of origin but have gone elsewhere? 


, 


Mr. Strong: From our point of view they all 
go back to their countries of origin. We have 


no way— 
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Mr. Harkness: Two things are involved. 
There are the ones who actually stay and the 
others who do not go back or, if they do go 
back, promptly go somewhere else and there- 
fore the country loses their services. 


Mr. Strong: This is something over which 
we have really no control. I think the amount 
of moral suasion that can be brought to bear 
by their own government has got to be the 
principal factor here. We cannot properly in- 
sist that they stay in their own country. We 
can and do take an interest in whether or not 
they come back to Canada within a certain 
period of time. They cannot return to Canada 
for two years. We do everything we can to try 
to assure that the intent of the program is 
made very clear to these people and that this 
is why they are nominated in the first place. 
Otherwise they might come here under non- 
subsidized arrangements which they are per- 
fectly free to do if they wish, but we do try 
within our power to have them adhere to the 
purpose of this plan. If we did not, the recipi- 
ent governments would not regard this as 
playing ball with them properly either. 


Mr. Churchill: It is time to adjourn, Mr. 
Chairman. We cannot settle everything today. 


The Chairman: Is it the wish of the Com- 
mittee to adjourn? Quite a few have ex- 
pressed a desire to ask questions. There is Mr. 
Macdonald, Mr. McIntosh, Mr. Pelletier, Mr. 
Allmand, Mr. Forrestall, Mr. Stanbury and 
Mr. Walker. It is quite true that we cannot 
possibly finish today. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Also, some of us 
have conflicts with other committees. It would 
be helpful if we could adjourn now and meet 
at another time. 


The Chairman: Would it be possible to 
meet again on Tuesday? 

Some hon. Members: Agreed. 

The Chairman: The meeting is adjourned 
until Thursday at 9:30 am. The witness can- 


not be here on Tuesday as he has other com- 
mitments. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Chairman: Mr. Jean-Eudes Dubé 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. W. B. Nesbitt 


and 
Mr. Allmand, Mr. Forrestall, Mr. McIntosh, 
Mr. Asselin *Mr. Goyer, Mr. Pelletier, 
(Charlevoix), “Mr. Haidasz, Mr. Pilon, 
Mr. Brewin, Mr. Harkness, Mr. Prud’homme, 
*Mr. Caron, Mr. Klein, Mr. Stanbury, 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Laprise, “Mr. Tremblay 
Mr. Forest, Mr. Macquarrie, (Matapedia-Matane) 


==(245, 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


“Replaced Mr. Andras on June 14, 1967. 

* Replaced Mr. Walker on June 14, 1967. 

“Replaced Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale) on June 19, 1967. 
“Replaced Mr. Lind on June 19, 1967. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, June 14, 1967. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Goyer and Caron be substituted for 
those of Messrs. Walker and Andras on the Standing Committee on External 
Affairs. 


Monpay, June 19, 1967. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Haidasz and Tremblay (Matapédia- 
Matane) be substituted for those of Messrs. Macdonald (Rosedale) and Lind 
on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 


Attest 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 15, 1967. 
(3) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs, having been duly called to 
meet at 9.30 a.m. this day, the following members were present: Messrs. Caron, 
Churchill, Dubé, Forest, Goyer, Harkness, Macdonald (Rosedale), Nesbitt, 
Pelletier, Pilon, Stanbury (11). 


Also present: Mr. Lewis, M.P. 


In attendance: The Honourable Charles M. Drury, Acting Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. From the Department of External Affairs: Mr. A. E. Gotlieb, 
Head of Legal Division; Mr. D. M. Miller, Legal Division. 


At 10.15 a.m., there being no quorum, the members present agreed to 
proceed informally and to hear the Acting Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. 


The Minister made a statement concerning the Treaty on Principles 
Governing the Activities of States in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space 
Including the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies, and was questioned. He was 
assisted in answering questions by Mr. Gotlieb. 


It was noted that each member of the Committee had been supplied with a 
copy of the Treaty. 


At 11.10 a.m., the Members present dispersed. 


TUESDAY, June 20, 1967. 
(4) 
The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.40 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Caron, Churchill, Dubé, Faulkner, 
Goyer, Haidasz, Harkness, Lambert, Laprise, Pelletier, Pilon, Prud’homme, 
Stanbury, Thompson, Tremblay (Matapédia-Matane) (16). 


Also present: Mr. Lewis, M.P. 


In attendance: From the External Aid Office: Messrs. Maurice F. Strong, 
Director General; L. D. Hudon, Assistant Director General; Earl G. Drake, Act- 
ing Director, Planning and Policy Division; D. Ross McLellan, Director, Finance 
Division; Dr. Henri Gaudefroy, Director, French Language Programs; Mr. S. 
K. Westall, Director, Information Division; Mr. R. W. McLaren, Head of Colombo 
Plan Section, Planning and Policy Division; Miss Mary MacKay, Officer, Plan- 
ning and Policy Division. 


The Chairman referred to the Second meeting of the Subcommittee on 
Agenda and Procedure, held on June 14, 1967, and its recommendation that 
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the Committee suspend the order of business already approved, in order to 
discuss the Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of States in the Ex- 
ploration and Use of Outer Space Including the Moon and Other Celestial 
Bodies. The Chairman also referred to the Committee’s meeting of June 15, 1967. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, seconded by Mr. Faulkner, 


Resolved,—That the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the meeting 
of June 15, 1967 be incorporated as part of the Committee’s official records. 


As requested at the meeting of June 8, 1967, a document entitled Country 
Allocation of Bilateral Aid Funds for Fiscal Year 1966-67 was submitted by 
Mr. Strong and distributed to members of the Committee. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Items 30, 35 and L30—External 
Aid Office, of the Main Estimates for 1967-68, relating to the Department of 
External Affairs. 


Mr. Strong was questioned. He was assisted in answering question by Dr. 
Gaudefroy. 


Mr. Strong undertook to supply the Committee with a summary of major 
capital aid projects under way (fiscal year 1966-67). 


At 11.35 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, June 15, 1967. 


The Chairman: Order, please. Gentlemen, 
we will proceed informally, subject to ap- 
proval and ratification at our next meeting 
which will take place on Tuesday. 


This morning we have with us Mr. Drury, 
Minister of Defence Production, who is here 
in his capacity as Acting Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. Mr. Drury wishes to take 
us into outer space this morning and tell us 
about the proposed Treaty on principles gov- 
erning the activities of states in the explora- 
tion and use of outer space, including the 
moon. and other celestial bodies. 


This Treaty has already been signed by 
some sixty or more countries. It is about to be 
ratified by these countries, including Canada, 
but before the government ratifies the Treaty, 
which can be done by order in council, it felt 
that some explanation should be given to this 
Committee. I will now ask Mr. Drury to pre- 
sent his statement and if there are any ques- 
tions I am sure he will be pleased to answer 
them. 


_ The Honourable C. M. Drury (Acting Secre- 
fary of State for External Affairs): Thank 
‘you, Mr. Chairman. 


As the Chairman mentioned, the purpose of 
this morning’s hoped for formal—but now in- 
formal—meeting was to secure the advice of 
the Committee in respect of the proposed 
Tatification of the Treaty before you. 


Perhaps I should first of all say a word or 
two about the reason why ratification by 
Canada of the Treaty is a matter of some 
urgency. This is because the three depository 
countries, the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union are 
themselves in the process of ratifying the 
treaty in accordance with their respective 
constitutional procedures. It is expected that, 
following the precedents which were estab- 
lished for the Limited Nuclear Test Ban 
Agreement in 1963, the three governments 
will soon announce an agreed date upon 
which each will deposit its Instrument of 
Ratification with the other two, as prescribed 
in the Treaty, thereby bringing it into force. 
indeed, it is possible that this will take place 
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any day now. Once that has happened, other 
countries will be able to deposit their own 
Instruments of Ratification with any or all of 
the three depository nations, and thus bring 
the Treaty into effect for themselves. 


@ (10.20 a.m.) 


Canada, as a member of the 28 State United 
Nations Outer Space Committee, played an 
active part in the negotiations which cul- 
minated in the adoption of the text of the 
Treaty. Since Canada was one of the first 
countries to sign the Treaty, on January 27, 
1967, it would serve to emphasize the impor- 
tance which we attach to it if Canada were 
also to be among the first countries to ratify it. 


This treaty, copies of which have been 
distributed to you in advance, is intended to 
ensure that the moon and other celestial bodies 
will be explored and used only for peaceful 
purposes and that there can be no national 
appropriation of such bodies. Of particular 
significance in this respect are those provi- 
sions which state that parties to the Treaty 
undertake not to place in orbit around the 
earth any body carrying nuclear weapons or 
any other weapons of mass destruction, install 
such weapons in celestial bodies or station 
such weapons in outer space. The establish- 
ment of military bases, installations and for- 
tifications, the testing of any type or weapons 
and the conduct of military manoeuvres on 
celestial bodies are also forbidden. These 
terms incorporate the main ideas expressed in 
the 1963 United Nations resolution on outer 
space and represent a significant step forward 
in the achievement of multilateral area con- 
trol arrangements. 


The Treaty emphasizes freedom of scientific 
investigation on celestial bodies and in outer 
space. It also stresses co-operation among 
states, both in avoiding the contamination of 
outer space and in the dissemination of infor- 
mation on conditions which might cause harm 
to the health or effect the safety of as- 
tronauts. In order further to promote such 
international co-operation States party to the 
Treaty are to consider, on the basis of equal- 
ity, requests from other parties to build 
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tracking facilities on their territory for ob- 
serving the flight of space objects which the 
requesting nation has launched. The Treaty 
stipulates that if the request is considered 
favourably all the necessary terms and condi- 
tions are to be arranged by negotiations. 
Should these terms and conditions prove 
unacceptable to the host nation, however, 
there is no obligation to grant the facilities 
requested. 

In view of the significance of the Treaty, it 
would indeed seem appropriate if Canada 
were to ratify it as soon as possible after it is 
opened for ratification. As I have explained, 
the timing in this respect will depend upon 
the date on which the three depository na- 
tions, Britain, the Soviet Union and the 
United States of America, decide to exchange 
their own Instruments of Ratification. This 
has been under discussion among them, I un- 
derstand, for some time now. We do not yet 
know definitely when they will act, but indi- 
cations are that it will be in the very near 
future, and possibly even next week. It is for 
this reason that it is our hope that this 
Committee will see no objection to the course 
of action which we plan to follow. If agreed, I 
will arrange to table the Treaty in Parliament 
within a day or so. Statements will be made 
to both Houses at that time. 


In conclusion, I would like to point out that 
the Treaty does not, by its terms, require any 
legislative action on the part of these coun- 
tries which become parties to it. It is, rather, 
a significant forward step in the codification 
and formalization of principles of interna- 
tional law, many of which were earlier set out 
in the 1963 United Nations resolution on outer 
space. It is because of this country’s active 
role in the space field and in the international 
legal sphere and because of the importance of 
the Treaty for the development of the rule of 
law in outer space, that it would be par- 
ticularly appropriate for Canada, by ratifica- 
tion, to be among the first countries that for- 
mally accept the principles which the Treaty 
enshrines. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are any questions I 
will be glad to try to answer them. 

I have with me the two chief officials from 
the legal division of the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, one of whom was very active 
in the negotiation of this Treaty that we are 
being asked to consider today. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Macdonald. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Drury, 
would I be correct in assuming that Article II 
represents a departure from international law 
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in the sense that, unlike the situation with 
regard to the discovery of America, the race 
is not to the swift or to the powerful; no 
nation by its explorations will be in a position 
to acquire sovereign rights in any part of 
space. 


Mr. Drury: In the sense in which I think 
you have described it, this is so. It is a depar- 
ture. The policy of “first come, first served” 
could give some temporary possession, not 
absolute control and ownership. How the 
possession and effect of possession is to be 
controlled or administered I think has still to 
be worked out. One of the clear characteris- 
tics of this particular Treaty is that it is the 
beginning—and perhaps only the beginning 
—of a whole new framework of international 
law. There still remains to be elaborated 
within, we hope, the framework of the United 
Nations—as was the case with this Trea- 
ty—extension or clarification of points of de- 
tail in respect of this international law con- 
cept. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Minister, in 
working out these details is there any one 
international organization which will be re- 
sponsible for concerting action in the field of 
outer space? 


Mr. Drury: The Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space would be the committee 
of the United Nations primarily responsible, 
and it has a legal subcommittee which will be 
charged with elaborating on these particular 
details. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): This committee 
will be the meeting gound for questions in 
this field and it will be the legislative body in 
which further action will have to be dis- 
cussed? 


Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I take it from | 
what you said about Article IV that in effect 
this means the orbiting of weapons of any 
kind, particularly nuclear weapons, will now 
be unlawful by any signatory to the Treaty? | 


Mr. Drury: Any weapons of mass destruc- | 


tion whether they be nuclear or otherwise 
will be unlawful. Indeed these are explicitly 
prohibited. | 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): With respect to | 
other military equipment such as satellites for 
the purpose of photography or for studying 
the earth’s surface, whether for military ort 
other purposes, they are not prohibited by the 
Treaty? 
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Mr. Drury: They are not prohibited. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Harkness: I presume there is no indica- 
tion that Communist China would accede to 
this Treaty, but what is the situation with 
regard to France? I am thinking of the coun- 
tries which presently have nuclear weapon 
capability or actually possess nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Mr. Drury: In the case of France, Mr. 
Chairman, the Committee will recall that 
France is not as yet a signatory to the test 
ban treaty. Although they have not up until 
the present time signed this treaty, I am not 
sure that one would be warranted in assum- 
ing they will not sign it. 

Mr. Harkness: However, you have no infor- 
mation on whether they are likely to sign it 
or not? 

Mr. Drury: No. 

Mr. Lewis: I am not interrupting Mr. 
Harkness, this is merely supplementary to the 
question he asked. What countries are en- 
gaged in outer space? 

Mr. Drury: I am sorry, I did not hear you. 

Mr. Lewis: Could you indicate what coun- 
tries, other than France and China, are en- 
gaged in outer space investigation? 

@ (10.30 a.m.) 
Mr. Drury: That is a very broad question. 


_ There are relatively few countries that have 
| the ability to launch or have launched vehi- 
_ cles into outer space. There are a larger num- 


| 


ber of countries which possess facilities for 


_tracking vehicles in outer space. There is 


another group of countries that while they do 


not have their own launching facilities they 


‘have vehicles of their own manufacture and 
design launched by others orbiting in outer 


space. Canada is a case in point. There are 


also a vast number of other countries which 


have a scientific, technological and a certain 


academic interest in outer space. When one 
wishes to look at the interest taken in outer 
Space, the fact that some 80 countries have 
already signed this agreement indicates there 


are this many countries which have an inter- 
| est in outer space. When one considers how 


effective this interest is in terms of extending 
current effort on exploiting outer space, the 
list is rather more limited. The countries 
~which have launched vehicles include, of 
course, the United States, the Soviet Union 
'and France. The countries which have satel- 
lites of one sort or another launched by oth- 
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ers include Canada, Japan and Italy, to the 
best of my recollection. Then, of course, there 
are a number of countries which have—and I 
cannot recollect the entire list of these— 
tracking facilities for monitoring vehicles in 
outer space. 


Mr. Harkness: What do you mean when 
you say that some 80 countries have signed 
this agreement? 


Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman, in producing an 
effective treaty the process is one of negotiat- 
ing amongst all the parties who are interested 
and in one way or another, of course, this 
includes virtually the whole membership of 
the United Nations. This Treaty was elaborat- 
ed by the United Nations Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. When a treaty 
is agreed upon between the negotiators they 
are authorized to sign it, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the government of the country con- 
cerned. Following signature the treaty is then 
subject to national treatment in order to 
make it binding on the countries concerned 
and these procedures differ in each country. 


The procedure for ratification in Canada is 
authorization by the Governor in Council for 
the deposit of a formal instrument of ratifica- 
tion. Upon deposit of this instrument the 
treaty then becomes formally binding on 
Canada, as distinct from signature, which is 
merely interim approbation. 


Mr. Harkness: Did the representatives of 
France and Italy sign this agreement? 


Mr. Drury: I am advised that France did 
not but Italy did. However, in the case of 
France there has been some indication in the 
United Nations Committee on the Peaceful 
Use of Outer Space of approval of the princi- 
ples, although the French representative did 
not sign the treaty. 


Mr. Harkness: This, I presume, would have 
no relation whatever to the orbiting and use 
of communications satellites? 


Mr. Drury: It would not directly pretend to 
control this aspect although there are provi- 
sions in Article VI of the treaty which makes 
the countries responsible in international 
terms for what are called ‘national activi- 
ties”, whether they be carried out by or on 
behalf of national governments or by private, 
non-governmental nationals of the country 
concerned. This means, in respect of a com- 
munications satellite, that the country which 
owns the satellite would be responsible for it 
internationally, including any damage or oth- 
er problems which it might cause. 
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Article I of the Treaty provides that there 
shall be freedom of scientific investigation in 
outer space, which means—within the limits 
of practicality, of course—that any nation is 
free to launch and conduct scientific investi- 
gation of outer space. However, basically this 
treaty would not really prevent any country 
from putting up a communications satellite or 
a probing satellite, such as the Alouettes that 
Canada has put up, and matters along this 
line. It would not prevent this. On the con- 
trary, it would encourage a co-operative use 
of outer space for these purposes. 


Mr. Harkness: There seems to be somewhat 
of a contradiction in what you say. You say it 
would not prevent but it would encourage. I 
do not quite see how it would encourage it. I 
think the main point here is that the agree- 
ment would not make this more difficult. As 
long as that point is clear, I think this would 
really have very little significance as far as 
any activities which we are likely to carry on 
in Canada in outer space are concerned. I am 
not talking about the significance from the 
point of view of preventing the orbiting of 
warlike satellites of various kinds, in which 
we are all extremely interested, but as far as 
anything we are likely to put up ourselves is 
concerned I would like to be sure that this is 
not going to prevent our either putting up 
communications satellites or scientific probing 
satellites. 


Mr. Drury: No. The treaty as such will not 
do that. It will do rather the reverse; it will 
encourage it. It establishes a reasonable 
framework in which this can be done and it 
invites the co-operation of all the states sig- 
natory, including ourselves, in facilitating this 
kind of operation. 


Mr. Harkness: If we wished to put up 
another Alouette after this treaty was put 
into effect, would it be necessary for us to go 
to some international body or to the states 
that had signed this treaty to get their con- 
currence before doing so? 


Mr. Drury: No. We will be free to do this. 
Of course, one of the things that still has to 
be worked out is that at some time in the 
future I think one can anticipate some 
congestion, particularly in respect to com- 
munications satellites, and there will have to 
be some agreed international allocation of the 
use of outer space for practical—if I can call 
it this—purposes. This treaty does not make 
specific provisions for this. 


Mr. Harkness: Have there been any prac- 
tical steps taken with respect to arriving at 
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an agreement, treaty or anything else as far 
as the allocation of outer space is concerned, 
for communications satellites in particular? I 
am concerned about this because it would 
seem to me that this is the particular sphere 
in which there is going to be difficulty. As I 
understand it there is only room for so many 
of these communications satellites to operate. 


Mr. Drury: On December 19, 1966, Mr. 
Chairman, the General Assembly adopted 
unanimously Resolution No. 2222, which 
provided, amongst other things: 


...requests the Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space: (a) To con- 
tinue its work on the elaboration of an 
agreement on liability for damages 
caused by the launching of objects into 
outer space and an agreement on assist- 
ance to and return of astronauts and 
space vehicles, which are on the agenda 
of the Committee; 

(b) To begin at the same time the study 
of questions relative to the definition of 
outer space and the utilization of outer 
space and celestial bodies including the 
various implications of space communica- 
tions; 

(c) To report to the twenty-second ses- 
sion of the General Assembly on the 
progress of its work. 


e (10.41 a.m.) 


The Committee has been invited by the 
General Assembly to work out solutions to 
the problems you have just raised, namely a 
procedure for the allocation of space for com- 
munications purposes. 


Mr. Harkness: This has not get been done. 
No treaty has been signed or no agreement 
arrived at in this regard? 


Mr. Drury: Unfortunately, not yet. 
Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): A supplemen- 


tary, Mr. Chairman. Is it correct that the legal — 


subcommittee is either meeting now or is: 


soon to meet on this particular question? 


Mr. Drury: Yes, Mr. Chairman, they are 
meeting next Monday on this. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Nesbitt? 


Mr. Nesbitt: Perhaps I should direct my 
question through the Minister to Mr. Gotlieb 
in particular. What is the purpose of empha- 
sizing the moon? All through the treaty one 
sees reference to ‘the moon and other celes- 
tial bodies’. As a matter of academic interest, 
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why is the moon signaled out particularly 
- rather than, say, Mars or Venus or some of 
the other planets? 


Mr. A. E. Gotlieb (Head, Legal Division, 
Department of External Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman, I will try to reply to that question. 
I think the reason that emphasis was given to 
the moon is simply because the moon was in 
everybody’s mind. It is the one place where 
there was, until this treaty came about, the 
greatest danger of an armaments race taking 
place. I think it was simply done for reasons 
of practical interest, and that is about it. 


Mr. Nesbiit: 
than that? 


Mr. Goiflieb: I think another general point 
is that by and large the treaty deals mainly 
with celestial bodies, including the moon. It 
deals sometimes and only marginally with 
outer space as a whole. The terminology 
could have been simply “celestial bodies” on 
the one hand and “outer space” on the other. 
I think the moon aspect is for emphasis. 


There was no other reason 


Mr. Harkness: I suppose that is also partly 
due to the fact that the moon is the one body 
that it is now known can be reached. 


Mr. Gotlieb: Quite. 
Mr. Nesbitt: Or in the immediate future. 


Mr. Harkness: In the immediate future at 
least. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I would like the 
Minister or Mr. Gotlieb to explain Article XV 
with respect to the amending power, and par- 
_ ticularly where it says: 


Amendments shall enter into force for 
each State Party to the Treaty accepting 
the amendments upon their acceptance 
by a majority of the States Parties to the 
Treaty... 


I presume that means a majority of the states 
which have deposited ratification of the 
Treaty, not merely the signatories. 


Mr. Drury: That is correct. It is formally 

binding, as I understand it, only on those 
states which have ratified and not merely 
signed. 
_ Mr. Lewis: So that all through the Treaty 
|where you talk about “States Parties’ to it 
-you are only referring to those states which 
have in fact ratified and deposited instru- 
‘ments of ratification? 


Mr. Drury: That is correct. 


Mr. Lewis: So that if a majority of those 
‘States who have done so accept an amend- 
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ment, then the amendment comes into force 
for those who so accept it? 


Mr. Gotlieb: Exactly. 


Mr. Harkness: I have one other question. 
Has any approach been made to Communist 
China in regard to this Treaty? 


Mr. Drury: I do not think we are aware of 
any approach. Indeed, there would be consid- 
erable difficulty in doing this because the 
Treaty has been elaborated in a forum of the 
United Nations, of which the Chinese main- 
land government is not a member. 


Mr. Harkness: No. This is why I said I 
presumed that probably there was no infor- 
mation about Communist China, but I won- 
dered if any approach had been made as to 
whether it had even been put before them? 


Mr. Drury: Not as far as it is known to us. 


Mr. Lewis: A supplementary to that ques- 
tion. Do you have any knowledge whether 
mainland China has done anything in this 
field at all? 


Mr. Drury: In this field— 


Mr. Lewis: In any of the aspects you de- 
scribed earlier,—the launching or tracking or 
anything like that. 


e (10:45 a.m.) 


Mr. Drury: There has been no evidence of a 
launching of orbital vehicles by the Chinese 
and this, of course, would be quickly and 
readily known had it taken place. I know of 
no ready capability to launch an orbital vehi- 
cle on the part of the Chinese. Whether they 
intend to at some future time or in the near 
future, I do not know. 


Mr. Lewis: All of this underlines the im- 
portance of admitting China to the United 
Nations. 


Mr. Drury: I think it does. 


Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, of course I 
think the point there is that the Chinese, 
having used the rocket to carry a nuclear 
device for some several thousand miles, quite 
evidently have the capability of using the 
same type of rocket to put something into 
orbit. 


Mr. Drury: There are some technological 
problems in moving from launching an orbital 
vehicle to the use of propulsion units which 
are satisfactory for intercontinental ranges. I 
do not think we know—or I do not in any 
event—whether these differences or these 
difficulties have in fact been overcome by the 
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Chinese. I think it is reasonable to assume 
that if they— 


Mr. Harkness: They certainly have orbital 
capability. 


Mr. Drury: Yes, if they wanted to they 
could. 


(Translation) 


e (10:47) 


Mr. Goyer: Mr. Chairman, could we know 
officially the reasons for France’s refusal to 
sign so far? 


Mr. Drury: Up to now we cannot say that 
France has refused to sign. All that can be 
said is that it has not yet signed. It can 
therefore be presumed that they are studying 
the matter at the present time. 


Mr. Goyer: There is then no known reason 
for France’s delay in accepting the treaty? 


Mr. Drury: We know of no such reason. 


Mr. Lewis: Other than the President? 
Nevertheless a major obstacle. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions? Mr. Forest. 


Mr. Forest: I have some difficulty in inter- 
preting Article VII. Is there any arbitration 
providing for, for instance, any damages that 
could result from the launching of these ob- 
jects into space? Should we leave this matter 
to the International Court of Justice in The 
Hague or to other organizations which could 
assess any damages or difficulties arising be- 
tween parties to the Treaty? 


Mr. Drury: As I pointed out a while ago, 
this is a matter to be studied by the legal 
subcommittee at next Monday’s meeting. An 
article had been prepared in the present 
Treaty with regard to interpretation but as 
no agreement was reached the article has 
been withdrawn. This is something which will 
be resolved. 


The Chairman: Mr. Pelletier. 


Mr. Pelletier: Article D reads: 


In order to promote international co- 
operation in the exploration and use of 
outer space. . .the States Parties to the 
Treaty shall consider on a basis of equal- 
ity any requests by other States Parties 
to the Treaty to be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to observe the flight of space ob- 
jects launched by those States. 


I rather think that this article is really not 
binding on anybody, but I would nevertheless 
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like to I know how we should interpret these 
words: ‘fon a basis of equality.” 

Mr. Drury: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will 
ask an expert to answer that question of 
interpretation. 


Mr. Pelletier: To make my question more 


_ precise, Mr. Gotlieb, this article does not obli- 


gate anyone, except to consider. 


Mr. Gotlieb: No, that is it. There is an 
obligation to consider. 

Mr. Pelletier: Then, why the words “on a 
basis of equality”? 

Mr. Gotlieb: It means that there is an obli- 
gation to consider the proposals on a basis of 
equality, that is, that country A should be 
given the same advantages as countries B or 
C. It means simply to consider such propo- 
sals; there is no obligation to reach an agree- 
ment. 


Mr. Pelletier: Which means that there is no 
private surveillance? 


Mr. Drury: I should like to elaborate a 
little on this point. In the economic field we 
speak of M.F.N. I hope you know what that 
means. In the economic field, in respect of 
commercial treaties, it is a well known rule 
that we should grant each state “most fa- 
voured nation” treatment. This means then 
that we should not give more favourable con- 
sideration to one nation than to another. The 
same consideration should be given to the 
requests of all nations. If a state gives favour- 
able consideration to one nation’s request, it 
should give the same consideration to re- 
quests of all other states. 


The Chairman: It means no favouritism. 


Mr. Pelletier: It is probably in this article 
that there should be an undertaking to accept 
surveillance for enforcing the Treaty’s yet 
there is no mention made of this. It means 
that the countries undertake not to have mili- 
tary installations and weapons of mass de- 
struction but they do not accept any surveil- 
lance by other state parties to the Treaty. 


e (10.53 am.) 


Mr. Gotlieb: That’s it on the latter point. I 
might add a few words here about the track- 
ing article. It is the most difficult article in 
the Treaty. The U.S.S.R. has requested most — 
favoured nation treatment for the observation | 
of satellites, but almost every other country 
has also made objections to this proposal. 
That is why we agreed that there is an obli- 
gation to consider such a request but not that 
there is an obligation to carry out observation 
or to agree on its application. 
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(English) 


Mr. Lewis: Why did the other nations op- 
pose the idea of giving these countries... 


Mr. Gotlieb: The desire to have co-opera- 
tion in this field, of course, is a reasonable 
one but I believe that all countries felt—most 
countries felt—that they have a right to agree 
or not to agree on the use of their facilities. It 
might put a very great strain on their facili- 
ties to track satellites for all countries which 
launch satellites. They may not have those 
facilities. There may be a number of reasons 
why this would put a considerable strain on 
their resources. Consequently, it was felt that 
in accordance with the normal sovereignty 
that countries have they should be entitled to 
consider these requests and to discuss them, 
but not ipso facto in advance to agree 
automatically to observe flights for another 
country regardless of the consequences of that 
burden on them. For a large country such as 
Canada I think it could result in a very sub- 
stantial burden. It is not because we are op- 
posed, or any of the other members are op- 
posed, to the idea of assisting countries that 
wanted to have their satellites tracked. It is 
simply that for administrative and financial 
reasons primarily countries wanted to reserve 
their sovereign right to agree or not to agree. 


Mr. Lewis: So you have retained the right 
to do it for some countries but not for others? 


Mr. Drury: That is correct. We do under- 
take in this treaty to consider—to put on the 
basis of equality, which means MFN, all the 
requests that are made for assistance, for in- 
stance in tracking, but not because we agree 
to track under certain conditions for one 
country, we must necessarily offer and carry 
out the same degree of tracking under the 
Same conditions for all countries. 


Mr. Lewis: I would like to follow up Mr. 
Pelletier’s question one step further. Does this 
mean that if you had requests from five coun- 
tries for the facilities and the opportunities 
that Article X talks about Canada would be 
free to grant the request of one of the five 
and to refuse it to the other four? 


Mr. Drury: This would be the result. We 
would be free to do this. We do undertake to 
give equal consideration to all the five. 


Mr. Gotlieb: Could I perhaps add one point. 
If this were not here—this right to consider 
— but only to consider—then it might well be 
that an article which went. beyond and guar- 
anteed MFN, treatment would be inimical to 
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international co-operation because a country 
would know that if with limited resources the 
country agreed to track a satellite of country 
“A” it was automatically agreeing to track 
the satellites of all other countries, then it 
may not be willing to track the satellites of 
any country because of the open-ended obli- 
gation it would undertake. Moreover, there 
was a very substantial attempt during the 
negotiation of this article to demand reci- 
procity. 

If a country had to track the satellites of 
another country, why could not that country 
ask for benefits back? For example, the right 
to know the results of that particular scien- 
tific experiment. 


I think there was a great deal of difficulty 
finding any equation which would have pro- 
vided for a reciprocal exchange of obligations, 
and it was very difficult to convince almost 
all members of the Committee that it would 
further scientific co-operation if they were 
required to enter into an open-ended obliga- 
tion to track satellites of other countries 
regardless of whether or not their resources 
were substantial enough to do that. What is 
required here is good faith on the part of the 
various countries and a willingness in the 
spirit of this treaty to co-operate and to find a 
way, if possible, subject to their right to 
refuse to help other countries in their respec- 
tive tracking of satellites. 


Mr. Lewis: Has there been any discussion 
as to whether, if a country is faced with 
something that may be too great a burden, it 
can seek the co-operation of other countries 
that can assist so that all the demands could 
be met? 


Mr. Gotlieb: I do not think that proposition 
was put forward in the Committee. 


Mr. Drury: There is nothing in the agree- 
ment—in the treaty—which would inhibit 
this but there is no specific provision for it. 


Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Chairman, it seems ap- 
propriate that Canada, as the third country to 
put a satellite into space, should act promptly 
in ratifying this treaty. 

I think though that Canada has much or 
more at stake, particularly in the develop- 
ment of communications satellites, as any oth- 
er country and I would like to be re-assured 
that the technological implications of the 
agreement have been fully explored as well 
as the legal ones. 

Have there been consultations with such 
experts as those who served on the Chapman 
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Committee; those that we find in the Institute 
of Aerospace Studies at the University of 
Toronto or similar institutes at McGill, the 
University of Saskatchewan and the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario and the University 
of Calgary, I believe. Has there been full 
consultation on the technological implications 
for our future plans in space? 


Mr. Drury: I cannot say specifically that 
there has been consultation with all the bo- 
dies and people of which mention has been 
made but there has been the usual routine 
consultation between all the government de- 
partments concerned in this matter on the 
technological aspects and it is reasonable to 
assume that these government departments, 
in turn, in the particular fields in which they 
are interested, have consulted those bodies 
outside the government service which have 
expert knowledge and expert advice to give. 


Mr. Stanbury: Would that consultation with 
government departments include the Privy 
Council? I ask that question because the 
Science Council of Canada, as I understand, 
comes under the Privy Council rather than a 
department.., 


Mr. Drury: It includes the Privy Council 
office. 


Mr. Sitanbury: Thank you. 


Mr. Harkness: I have a supplementary 
question. What is the advice of the officials of 
the Defence Research Board who are the only 
people in Canada who have had actual prac- 
tice in putting satellites into orbit? 


Mr. Drury: The Defence Research Board 
has not seen any impediment in _ this 
Treaty—in fact, rather the reverse—to the 
kind of interest they have in outer space. 


Mr. Gotlieb: Perhaps I could add one com- 
ment. A very large part of this Treaty codifies 
what has largely become international law 
through practice, as recognized by Resolutions 
of the General Assembly. Although there are 
new aspects in this Treaty, as, for example, 
the right of access to the installations of other 
states on the moon, Nevertheless the basic 
body of it is a codification of what already 
has become accepted by all states, such as the 
freedom of scientific investigation, freedom to 
send satellites into outer space, freedom to 
explore and the denial of a right to appropri- 
ate. All this has become accepted by the in- 
ternational community. Consequently, this 
Treaty embodies what has been the consensus 
of all states, such as Canada, that have been 
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in the field of space exploration since the 
beginning of this new scientific venture. 


Mr. Drury: This is the first step, not into 
space law, but in its codification. 


Mr. Stanbury: Into space statute law. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): 
space law. 


International 


[Translation] 


Mr. Goyer: How can we decide whether an 
instrument, an object or an exercise is more 
military than scientific? It is rather vague at 
the present time. It is not possible to deter- 
mine exactly whether an exercise is being 
carried out for a military or for a purely 
scientific purpose. Is there any kind of 
process which could be used to determine the 
demarcation line? 


Mr. Drury: Not in the Treaty, Sir. Such 
problems may arise but we should use ordi- 
nary diplomatic means to solve them. How- 
ever, with regard to this Treaty no provi- 
sion exists for settling the matter, although 
one article treats of the banning of satellites 
and weapons of mass destruction. Article IV 
prohibits weapons of mass destruction being 
installed in satellites, but the final paragraph 
reads: 

The use of military personnel for scien- 
tific research or for any other peaceful 
purposes shall not be prohibited. 


It is difficult to determine whether military 
personnel are engaged in peaceful or non- 
peaceful operations. There is no provision in 
the Treaty for solving such disputes. They 
must be solved by existing means or means 
which should be added to the Treaty in the 
future. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions? 


(English) 
© (11.05 a.m.) 
If not, that concludes the Minister’s 


evidence on the Treaty. 


On behalf of the Committee I wish to thank 
him and his associates for attending this 
morning. 


The Committee will meet again on 
Tuesday at 9.30 to resume Mr. Strong’s evi- 
dence on the External Aid Office. 


{ 
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Mr. Drury: Mr. Chairman if I may make a 
short statement, the purpose of this morning’s 
meeting was to bring this Treaty to the 
Committee’s knowledge and to provide infor- 
mation on it before tabling it in the House. 
Because of the rather crowded timetable fac- 
ing the House I do not believe there would be 
adequate opportunity to discuss it there. This 
seemed to be the best way of bringing it to 
the attention of the House of Commons. We 
will follow a similar procedure with the Sen- 
ate. We will give the background of this 
Treaty, prior to its being tabled in the House, 
followed by the deposit of the instrument of 
ratification. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, forgive me for 
taking another moment. Through the Minis- 
ter, may I ask Mr. Gotlieb, or one of the 
others, whether there was any discussion 
about having provisions in the Treaty dealing 
with control of the use of outer space for 
military purposes? Was it discussed and no 
solution found that was acceptable to all or 
did the question not arise? This is the same 
question that Mr. Goyer asked. 


Mr. Gotlieb: One extremely important 
‘Article does provide for control. Article XII 
provides for a right of access on the part of 
each party to the installations of the other 
‘party on the moon and celestial bodies. This 
‘right of access provides, in a sense, for a right 
of control. It is based on a similar provision 
in the Antarctica Treaty. It is subject only to 
_very very limited qualifications about the re- 
quirement to give notice, but there are some 
‘aspects of these obligations which are not 
Subject to control, in particular there is no 
control provision in respect of the obligation 
not to orbit weapons of mass destruction in 
outer space. There was no discussion whatso- 
ever in the Committee on how that obligation 
could be controlled. However, from state- 
ments made by representatives of other coun- 
tries we have reason to believe that they have 
the capacity from the ground, through the use 
of national facilities, to monitor, or to detect, 
any violation of the obligation not to orbit 
weapons of mass destruction without recourse 
to international controls. 


® (11:09 a.m.) 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
The meeting is adjourned until Tuesday at 
1.30 am. 
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Tuesday, June 20, 1967. 
® (9:42 am.) 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, on June 14 we 
had a meeting of the Subcommittee on 
Agenda and Procedure and your Subcom- 
mittee recommended that we take one meet- 
ing to study the Treaty on Outer Space. As 
you will recall, on June 15 the Committee met 
and heard the Honourable Mr. Drury, Min- 
ister of Defence Production, explain the 
Treaty and questions were asked and answers 
given at that time. Because we did not have a 
quorum on June 15, the Chair will entertain a 
motion that the Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence of the meeting of June 15, 1967 be 
incorporated as part of the Committee’s 
official record. 


Mr. Thompson: I so move. 


Mr. Faulkner: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Chairman: We will now resume con- 
sideration of Items 30, 35 and L30 of the 
External Aid Office. Mr. Maurice F. Strong, 
Director General, External Aid Office, is with 
us this morning to answer any remaining 
questions. At the last meeting, when Mr. 
Strong was present, Mr. Nesbitt asked for a 
document entitled the Country Allocation of 
Bilateral Aid Funds for the Fiscal Year 
1966-67. This document is available this 
morning and with your consent I will ask the 
Clerk to pass out copies of same. 


Mr. Lambert: Mr. Strong was going to have 
a table prepared pulling together from the 
various sources, and identifying same, the 
total amount going into external aid. You will 
recall the chief question at the last meeting 
directed to Mr. Strong was how he recon- 
ciled the figures he was giving to us with 
those that appeared in the Blue Book. It was 
indicated that these came from various other 
departments. If that is being done I think it 
may clear up the picture a good deal. 


Mr. Maurice F. Strong (Director General, 
External Aid Office, Department of External 
Affairs): Mr. Chairman, an English copy of 
this information was made available; we have 
additional copies of it, and a French copy is 
now available. 


The Chairman: Is available now? 
The Chairman: Is it available now? 


The Chairman: Do you have a sufficient 
number to pass around? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, I believe so. 
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The Chairman: These copies are available 
and will be passed around. 


Mr. Sirong: The English copies were dis- 
tributed at the last meeting. 


The Chairman: And you have French cop- 
ies here now? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
last two pages of that document are the ones 
the honourable member was referring to; this 
is the one that actually refers to the specific 
sections of the vote. 


The Chairman: Are there any questions? 


Mr. Lambert: Mr. Chairman, my questions 
do not deal with this particular document. I 
am interested in the actual vetting of pro- 
grams that may be proposed by under- 
developed countries, the actual facilities 
available to the Canadian Government to see 
that the program is actually carried out, and 
the auditing with regard to these programs. 
There have been suggestions from time to 
time that the accounting has been a little 
loose and that actually the donee countries 
may not be getting their money’s worth, par- 
ticularly under the Export Credit Program. 


What facilities do you have available to 
you, Mr. Strong, to check out that the audit- 
ing of these programs has been undertaken in 
a reasonably competent manner? 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, the honourable 
member will understand that I must address 
my remarks only to our Bilateral Aid Pro- 
grams and not to Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation for which our office is not re- 
sponsible. 


I think you really have asked two ques- 
tions. Our own accounts are of course subject 
to the normal Government auditing proce- 
dures, and I am not aware of any significant 
problems that exist in that area. 


As to the auditing procedures of countries 
receiving our aid, we are not involved with 
them except to the extent that they are re- 
quired to account to us for their contribution 
to any projects. Probably the main principal 
area in which we are directly involved in the 
accounting practices of recipient countries 
would be in the use of the counterpart 
funds. For example, when we provide food 
and commodity aid to a country we require, 
as a condition of providing that aid, that the 
country itself establish in its own accounts a 
fund equivalent in local currency to the value 
of our gift. That fund, by agreement between 
that country and Canada, is then used for 
development projects within the country, and 
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in that respect we do require, and do receive, 
a very strict auditing of those particular ac- 


counts. 


Mr. Lambert: I do not think that answers 
the question, Mr. Chairman. I realize the 
question was two-pronged. The first one relat- 
ed to the vetting of a program that is submit- 
ted for external aid; the second related to the 
auditing of a program once it had been ap- 
proved. 


Mr. Strong: If I understand the honourable 
member correctly, I think you are really ask- 
ing now about a program audit—about the 
effectiveness and what we do as distinct from. 
the actual accounting. 


Mr. Lambert: That is right. 


Mr. Strong: In this instance, of course, this 
is one of our principal tasks and one of our 
principal pre-occupations. We do this in vari- 
ous ways. We do of course require detailed 
reports on performance in respect of each 
project. These are routed through our mis- 
sions in the country concerned, and are sup- 
plemented by visits to these projects by 
officials of the External Aid Office. I have 
recently returned from quite an intensive trip 
to India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, which have 
been the main recipients of Canadian aid over 
the years. A good part of the reason for this 
trip was the personal inspection of projects 
that had been carried out and those that were 
under way, as well as those that are being. 
proposed. : 

In addition to that we employ consultants 
from time to time: first, to assist us in evaluat- 
ing the proposals put forward by recipient 
countries for Canadian aid and, second, in 
respect of technical projects—and a_ good 
many of them are classed as such; we employ 
consultants to supervise the actual construc- 
tion in the case of capital projects; in the case: 
of other large field technical assistance pro- 
jects, universities are often employed to assist 
us in our supervision and implementation of 
these projects. There are a number of devices 
of this kind that are used to supplement the) 
staff resources of the External Aid Office and 
of the missions in the field. 


Mr. Lambert: Is external aid initiated by a 
prospective donee country, or is it often ini- 
tiated by Canadian businessmen or other 
agencies that possibly see a need for some- 
thing that could be done in a particular coun-| 
try? Where are your sources of inspiration for 
external aid? " 


Mr. Strong: Basically, our program is 4 
responsive one, which means that we do not 
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do anything that is not requested by a devel- 
oping country; but the original initiative— 
and this often does happen—can come from 
various sources including, as you suggest, a 
Canadian business or a Canadian university, 
or some other institution of Canadian society 
may well take the initial initiative in arousing 
the interest in the recipient country. We can- 
not, however, undertake any programs that 
are not in fact requested at some point by the 
recipient country. 


_ Mr. Lambert: To revert to the auditing and 
checking out as to whether you feel satisfied 
that the project itself is being carried out as 
economically and reasonably efficiently and so 
forth, do you rely on your consultants, say, in 
the case of a highway building program, the 
erection of a bridge, or the provision of an 
industrial plant such as a saw mill, a paper 
mill, or something like that? How do you 
satisfy yourself that this is not going down a 
big sort of bottomless well? 


Mr. Strong: First of all, our funds are not 
just advanced per se but are used to purchase 
the goods and services and the items of 

equipment that would go into a project like 
that. They are dispersed, for the most part, in 
Canada because, as you know, our program is 
based upon purchase of goods and services in 
Canada. So we have this form of control. 

In addition to that, normally in a capital 
project of the kind you suggest, we would 
have a Canadian firm of consulting engineers 
‘supervising the whole process, and it would 
only be against favourable reports of a firm 
like this that our dispersements would actual- 
ly be made. 


Evaluating the effectiveness of the project 
‘itself is a complicated process and we are 
always trying to strengthen our capacities to 
do this effectively. 


Mr. Lambert: With regard to projects that 
‘may be put up under loan programs as 
‘against outright gift programs, how do you 
satisfy yourself that the borrowing country is 
getting money’s worth under the program, 
that there is not some siphoning off of money. 
There is a variety of ways of siphoning off 
money; one does not have to go into the 
details of it but these things have existed at 
‘times in this country and at times in others. 
‘How do you satisfy yourself that this is not 
done? And if there are complaints of it, how 
do you track them down? 


Mr. Strong: On the first question, I think 
our procedures would make it very difficult 
for this to happen because, as I say, our funds 
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are for the most part dispersed in Canada 
against purchase orders for equipment or in- 
voices for services, and these payments are 
actually made to the Canadian firm providing 
this equipment or these services. I think this 
really allows very little room for the kind of 
siphoning off that is often suggested in public 
comments on aid programs. I think our 
procedures are probably as good as any and 
better than most in this area. I have not seen 
any evidence since assuming this office that 
there is any significant problem in this par- 
ticular area. I would think the greatest prob- 
lem area is, as always, this one of just how 
effective the project is in terms of the coun- 
try’s development. In this area one can al- 
ways have doubts, and this is an area in 
which we are always trying, as indeed we are 
now trying to improve our ability to handle 
these situations. But in terms of siphoning off 
funds it is my experience that this really does 
not happen to any significant degree at all 
with the Canadian programs. 


Mr. Lambert: There have been suggestions 
at political levels at various conferences by 
underdeveloped nations that they would like 
to have the freehand; in other words, in the 
spending of the money they would just sim- 
ply say, “Well, Canada, you are providing $15 
million; give us the $15 million and we will 
look after the spending of it”. Do you get this, 
shall we say, at the working level? 


Mr. Strong: I think this has been widely 
debated, in general, in international aid devel- 
opment circles. We do not participate in any 
Significant way in this debate because, as the 
honourable member knows, as officials we 
simply are charged with implementing the 
programs as they are set up. However, I think 
it is true that while this question is raised 
from time to time, in fact, and as Mr. Martin 
has said on various occasions, the one string 
that can be properly tied to Canadian aid is 
that it be used effectively. I think all coun- 
tries, in my experience in Canada, are quite 
prepared to accept that this is a vey reasona- 
ble way to look at it and that it is necessary 
for us to assure that our funds are spent 
effectively. 


Mr. Lamberi: I have heard arguments at 
the political level that it is a matter of more 
pride, dignity and so on on the part of the 
recipient country. If it is argued at the official 
level, say at the level of the External Aid 
Office, they must use some other arguments; 
if so, what are they? 


Mr. Strong: On the working level I would 
think the principal argument used is the tying 
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of aid to procurement in the donor country. 
This is often argued to result in increased 
costs to recipient countries, but I think it 
should be borne in mind that aid is never 
forced on any country. Our program is a 
responsive one and we do only what we are 
asked to do, so I think it can be implied in 
that relationship that while this question may 
be raised on both political and official levels, 
in general there is, in fact, a wide degree of 
acceptance of the necessity for this practice. 


Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Chairman, there has 
been wide interest in Canada’s aid program in 
Viet Nam. When the Minister was here some 
weeks ago he gave us an outline of what 
Canada was doing at that time. Since then I 
believe Dr. Vennema has come home for con- 
sultations and has gone back, and some new 
plans were, perhaps, formulated while he was 
here. I wonder if you could bring us up to 
date on the state of Canadian aid in Viet Nam 
and let us know what the plans for the im- 
mediate future are. 


Mr. Strong: As the hon. member has said, 
Dr. Vennema, who has now been made Di- 
rector of Canadian Medical Aid Services in 
Viet Nam, was recently in this country for 
consultation with our officials and we dis- 
cussed in some detail our present programs in 
Viet Nam and the various ways in which we 
could most effectively improve these pro- 
grams. 

Dr. Vennema has just returned to Viet Nam 
following these discussions and we are ex- 
pecting to receive specific recommendations 
from him very shortly concerning the way by 
which we can increase our program. I think 
hon. members are probably familiar with the 
things that we are doing, and I am quite 
prepared to mention them, but it is natural 
that we would be considering extending the 
scope of existing programs as well as trying 
to identify the new areas in which Canadian 
assistance can be particularly useful and 
effective. 


In particular, we have been considering 
other ways of implementing a program for 
assisting the rehabilitation of civilian victims 
of the war. 


Mr. Stanbury: When you say “other ways” 
do you mean other than the ones that were 
being discussed and have apparently fallen 
through? 


Mr. Strong: I mean, principally, other than 
the plan that we had been working on for 
some time, as you know, to put a Canadian 
rehabilitation facility in Saigon. 
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Mr. Stanbury: That seems to have been 
rejected now by the South Viet Nam authori- 
ties. 


Mr. Sirong: The South Vietnamese authori- 
ties, of course, have not rejected Canadian 
assistance in any form but have pointed out 
to us that in their view they have satisfied the 
requirements for the Saigon area through 
their national rehabilitation centre. They are 
very happy, of course, to work with us in 
schemes that might involve areas of South 
Viet Nam outside of Saigon and it is these 
schemes that are now under investigation by 
Dr. Vennema, with some assistance, I might 
point out, from Dr. Gingras, who is continu- 
ing to co-operate with us in this area. 


Mr. Stanbury: Has any further considera- 
tion been given to the suggestion of bringing 
children from Viet Nam to Canada? 


Mr. Strong: The advice we have had from 
Dr. Vennema and others with whom we have 
checked this out is that while this might have 
some value in certain very special cases, by 
and large the same amount of money could 
produce much more in the way of effective 
medical assistance on the spot in South Viet 
Nam. 


Mr. Stanbury: Is any increase planned in 
the allotment in your budget for civilian 
medical aid in Viet Nam? 


Mr. Strong: We have some additional funds 
in our budget. The limitation at the moment 
is not so much one of funds but of identifying 
specific projects in which it is possible to 
make an effective Canadian contribution with 
the kind of administrative base that we have 
in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Stanbury: You will be familiar with an 
article that appeared in a periodical in 
Canada a few months ago which suggested 
that Canada had turned its back on the suffer- 
ing children of Viet Nam. What is your reac- 
tion to that article? 


Mr. Strong: I think the hon. member will : 
appreciate that my reaction is not a very 
happy or favourable one because I think this 
is just not the case. There is no question that 
in one instance we encountered very serious 
problems in implementing a project which we 
had, in fact, wanted and had vigorously pur- 
sued for some time. However, while we were 
unsuccessful in im»nlementing this particular 
project, during the same period we did put 
ten hospitals into service, shipped ten 200-bed 
hospitals, each one with recovery rooms, oper- 
ating rooms, x-ray facilities, and so on. 
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Seven of these are now in active service. 
The Quang Ngai TB clinic was opened. Some 
people question the need for a TB clinic. TB is 
the biggest single health hazard in Viet Nam 
and the existence of this TB clinic in Quang 
Ngai, which is some 350 miles north of Saigon 
in the heart of the territory where active 
fighting has been in progress for some time, 
has provided us with a base from which Dr. 
Vennema and his assistants have been able to 
provide a wide variety of medical services in 
this area. 


It is difficult, I think, for people to under- 
stand the absolute necessity for working with 
the full co-operation of the Vietnamese. It is 
not possible for Canada unilaterally to con- 
duct a program without the full co-operation 
of the local authorities, and this we have 
received in every case. 


Mr. Alimand: May I ask a supplementary 
question? Did the Star Weekly consult, or try 
to get any information from, you or your 
office before writing that article? 


Mr. Strong: I think the Star Weekly, in 
common with other newspapers, have taken 
quite an interest in this matter. We have 
always made available any factual informa- 
tion within our power from the External Aid 
Office to the Star Weekly and other publica- 
tions that have been interested in this subject. 


Mr. Allmand: When the article had been 
written, did the External Aid Office take any 
steps to correct the impression given by that 
article? Do you have your own press confer- 
ences to make certain that the Canadian peo- 
ple know what you are doing, other than this 
type of meeting? 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, I think the hon. 
members will understand that our role is one 
of providing information. We have not, of 
course, directed any of our information serv- 
ices to the policy issues involved but we 
have attempted and did, in fact, in respect of 
the Toronto Star story, attempt to put the 
Toronto Star and other interested publica- 
tions in possession of all the facts as we had 
them. 

Both before and after the story, particular- 
ly after, we met with members of the Toronto 
Star staff and provided them with all the 
information available on our programs. This 
had previously been done, too, but obviously 
it was not all taken into account in the story 


to which you refer. 
i 


_ Mr. Stanbury: It may not have fitted in 
with their editorial policy. 
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Mr. Strong: I could not comment on that. 


Mr. Stanbury: What opportunity has there 
been through the Red Cross to provide aid to 
areas where you are not able to get co-opera- 
tion with local governments; for instance, in 
North Viet Nam? 


Mr. Strong: It is the policy of the govern- 
ment to act only in response to requests for 
aid that are received. To my knowledge no 
requests have been receivd by the Canadian 
governement from North Viet Nam. 


Concerning our relations generally with the 
Red Cross we have, of course, very close 
working relations with them, particularly in 
respect of emergency situations. It has been 
our fairly well established custom when an 
international emergency arises with which 
the Red Cross is in a position administratively 
to cope immediately, normally to match the 
Red Cross’s own funds by a donation designed 
to relieve the immediate distress and then we 
are able to have a look at what the longer 
range needs might be. Because of this prac-: 
tice we have very close co-operation with the 
Red Cross and constant communication with 
them. 


Mr. Stanbury: Is any Canadian aid going to’ 
North Viet Nam through the Red Cross or its 
affiliated international bodies? 


Mr. Strong: No Canadian government aid is 
going to North Viet Nam. I should point out, 
though, as Dr. Vennema mentioned himself, 
that in the conduct of his medical activities 
he makes no distinction, and we require him 
to make no distinction, among the patients 
that he treats. For example, he is the doctor 
to a Viet Cong prison camp where there are 
some 2200 Viet Cong prisoners. He provides 
medical assistance to the villages in the area, 
which are commonly assumed to be at least 
very strongly oriented to the Viet Cong. I 
mention that only to point out that in respect 
of our program with South Viet Nam we do 
treat everyone, but we have never had a 
request from North Viet Nam. 


Mr. Harkness: May I ask a supplementary 
question in connection with that? Were these 
ten mobile hospitals which you sent to Viet 
Nam paid for out of this vote of $2 million for 
aid advanced to Viet Nam, or were they 
donated by the Department of Health and 
Welfare and so do not appear in the $2 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. Sirong: They do appear in our alloca- 
tions but they did, in fact, come from the 
Department of Health and Welfare; but they 
were paid for out of External Aid funds. 
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Mr. Harkness: In other words, you paid 
Health and Welfare for the hospitals. 


Mr. Sirong: Yes. 


Mr. Harkness: I thought this might have 
been a donation in addition to the $2 million, 
but it is included in it. 


Mr. Strong: We get a lot of help and co- 
operation from other government depart- 
ments but, for the most part, when it takes 
the form of using a particular facility or item 
of equipment that they have, they usually 
require us to pay for it. 


Mr. Churchill: With reference to this docu- 
ment showing the Country Allocation of 
Bilateral Aid Funds, the countries are listed 
and grants and loans are shown. Do we have 
some examples of projects that are actually 
under way in these countries? What is being 
done specifically in India under Grants and 
Loans? 


Mr. Strong: The biggest, single project now 
under way in India is the Idikki Dam in 
South India—Kerala. I mentioned this at the 
first meeting. This is a very impressive un- 
dertaking involving many miles of tunnelling, 
diversion of streams and several dam. It has 
just been started and it will take several 
years to complete, but when it has been 
completed probably it will become the prin- 
cipal source of electric power for the State of 
Kerala. 


Not too far from this project is another that 
has just been completed. It is not complete in 
every detail, but for all practical purposes it 
is complete. I may have mentioned this last 
time, but I think if is one of the finest pro- 
jects that could have been undertaken any- 
where. It involves twelve dams, five power 
houses, the clearing of large areas of jungle 
country on which people are now able to live. 
It is the Kundah Project. 


Also, I might mention that the Myrose proj- 
ect in India is a particularly interesting one 
because it does involve co-operation among 
private donors in Canada through the 
Canadian Hunger Foundation, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Na- 
tions, and the Canadian Aid Program. This is 
designed to provide training in food technol- 
ogy to people from the entire South-East Asia 
area. 


It might be interesting for the hon. mem- 
bers to know that a high level agricultural 
task force is in the course of grouping togeth- 
er here in Canada and will shortly be going 
out to India to examine with the Indian gov- 
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ernment, following my visit there, specific 
ways in which our program might be more 
closely attuned to the food and agricultural 
needs of that area. 


In Pakistan the hon. Mr. Drury presided on 
behalf of Canada at the opening of a thermo- 
power generating station in a place called 
Sukkur in West Pakistan. This is a particular- 
ly interesting project. It is based on the use of 
natural gas, which has been discovered in 
that area for generation of electric power, and 
this electric power in turn is used to enable a 
large scale program of land reclamation to 
take place. In this area the land is going back 
to desert because of the process of salination, 
if that is the correct term. A large scale 
operation involving the drilling of wells and 
the electrification of these wells is required 
there so that the water table can be lowered, 
which will permit tens of thousands of acres 
of land to be reclaimed. Did you want me to 
go through them all? 


Mr. Churchill: I would be pleased if you 
would just run down the list and give us 
some examples. 


Mr. Strong: I have been mentioning here 
specific capital programs as distinct from 
commodity programs; of course in both India 
and Pakistan our principal contribution is in 
the area of food aid. 


Mr. Churchill: I am more interested at this 
moment in the capital projects. 


Mr. Strong: Perhaps I should mention that 
the Indus Basin Development Fund which you 
have on your list of course represents 
Canada’s contribution to a large scale multi- 
lateral project for development of the Indus 
Basin. Again, during our visit there, we had 
an opportunity to see the latest developments 
in respect to the Tarbella dam project, which 
is one part of the Indus Basin Development 
project. As is well known to members, this is 
one of the most significant projects of its kind 
carried on anywhere in the world. 


In Malaysia we have a number of things 
going on. On the upper Perak and Pergau riv- 
ers we are conducting a survey looking to- 
ward the possibility of developing a major 
hydro-electric scheme in that area. We are 
also financing a water and sewage feasibility 
study, and a natural resources and land use 
survey is under way. In this area probably 
our principal single project has been the 
provision of equipment for 54 technical train- 
ing schools. This arose out of a previous proj-i 
ect in which Canadians went out to assist in 
the establishment of these schools and the 
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training of people and amounted to about $3 
million. We also have provided equipment for 
a sawmill training school in Sarawak, which 
is a part of the country of Malaysia, and 50 
two-way radios for the medical services in 
that country. These are just some of the proj- 
ects in Malaysia. 


e (10.20 a.m.) 


I think perhaps our most notable single 
project in Ceylon is the assistance we have 
provided the Katunayake airport. Anyone 
who arrives in Ceylon is immediately exposed 
to this particular project; its runway con- 
struction is now fully completed and the con- 
struction of terminal buildings is well ad- 
vanced. We also have provided on the out- 
skirts of Colombo a fish processing plant 
which services the fishing fleet in that area. 
Ceylon faces an anomalous situation in that 
she imports fish but has off her shores a good 
deal of fish which, if they could be caught in 
sufficient numbers, would relieve them of the 
necessity of importing as much fish as they 
do. 

Also in Ceylon one of our Canadian advis- 
ers is assisting in developing a mental health 
program for the whole country. This of course 
is not a capital project. 


Mr. Thompson: May I ask a supplementary 
question? Thailand may be on our minds to- 
day because the king of Thailand is here. Are 
you including your aids to Thailand in 
“others’’, because it is not shown separately. 


Mr. Strong: Yes, that is right, although aid 
to Thailand is a significant element in that 
category. 
Mr. Thompson: Might you just mention 
that so that we are aware of it. 


Mr. Strong: Yes. The most significant and 
recent project in Thailand is the assistance 
we are giving to the development of what we 
call comprehensive schools in Thailand, and 
this is being done with the assistance of the 
Department of Education in Alberta. A com- 
prehensive school is one that involves both 
technical training and normal academic train- 
ing. Under our development loans we are 
making available $1 million to assist with the 
‘equipping of these schools. At the same time 
‘we have in Alberta, Canada—there will be 
110 in total—34 now receiving training so 
‘that they will be able to go back and teach in 
these schools. At the same time a number of 
Canadians from Alberta are in Thailand as- 
sisting in the development of the program 
from that point of view. This is a very good 
example of what we call comprehensive pro- 
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gramming in that our capital assistance and 
our technical assistance are combined in a 
program which is designed to accomplish one 
particular significant result for a country like 
this. 

The University of Manitoba is also provid- 
ing significant assistance in Thailand through 
8 professors who are there in the engineering 
and agricultural faculties of the University of 
the North-East. There is also a survey of a 
very large roads project that is being 
carried out by Canadian consultants in that 
area. Of course Thailand does get its share of 
the benefit of our contributions to the Mekong 
Development Fund as well. 

Mr. Churchill: Since you are coming now to 
Francophone Africa, may I ask this question 
regarding Algeria. In the House yesterday a 
question was put to the Prime Minister with 
regard to the training of certain Algerian 
pilots in Canada and the answer was that 
they were civilian pilots and not members of 
the Algerian armed forces. Is this being done 
under Exteral Aid, and by whom? 

Mr. Strong: It is being done under External 
Aid; I must consult my associate here in 
terms of where the actual training is being 
carried out. 


Gentlemen, this is Dr. Henri Gaudefroy, my 
adviser on French programs and the Director 
of our Francophone programs. 


Dr. Henri Gaudefroy (Director, French 
Language Programs, External Aid Office): 
There are 19 civilian pilots from Algeria who 
are now being trained in Canada. The train- 
ing for one group is likely to last another six 
months, and for the second group probably a 
year or a year and a half. They are civilian 
pilots who are supposed to handle civilian 
traffic, and there is no indication at all that 
these are connected to military operations. 


© (10.26) 
(Translation) 
The Chairman: Mr. Prud’homme. 


Mr. Marcel Prud’homme: I would like to 
ask a supplementary question. Do you feel 
that it would be possible to be sure that these 
people are not serving in the Algerian army? 
Could we not ask a question like that? 


Dr. Gaudefroy: We are being asked for 
assurance that these pilots would not be even- 
tually used on military operations. 
(English) 

Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, of course our 
program is entirely a civilian program and 
bears no relationship to military programs of 
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any kind. This is a normal requirement of 
any assistance that we give. It is entirely for 
civilian purposes. 


Mr. Churchill: This must have been ar- 
ranged on a government to government basis 
though. You say that nineteen pilots are being 
trained now. Are other pilots or other 
trainees going to come to Canada for subse- 
quent training? 


Dr. Gaudefroy: I have not heard that this 
project is going to be continued after the 19 
trainees have terminated their period of 
training in Canada. 


Mr. Strong: I think we should point out 
that we have the assurance, which we nor- 
mally require in these instances of the Al- 
gerian Government that these pilots are in 
fact being trained solely for civilian purposes. 
In our study of the project the theory was 
that there were needs in the civilian area in 
‘Algeria and this program was designed to fill 
these needs. 


Mr. Churchill: Is this just an assumption or 
ds this actually written into the government to 
government agreement. 


Mr. Strong: It is written right into the 
agreement, sir. 


Dr. Gaudefroy: I might add perhaps, Mr. 
Chairman, that the RCAF does not share at 
all in the training of these pilots. They are 
not trained in the military aspect of pilot 
operations. 


Mr. Lewis: Who does this training? 


Dr. Gaudefroy: The training is done 
through schools in Quebec, and I believe Air 
Canada Services as well. 


Mr. Harkness: It would seem to me that the 
half million dollars allocated for Algeria 
would not be sufficient to train these pilots, 
let alone do anything else. It is on the basis of 
the cost of training pilots that we give money; 
that is my experience in the defence depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Strong: I might point out that some of 
these programs are funded over more than 
one year; if in fact they take place over a 
period of one year, it is only required that we 
approve the cost for the current year. I am 
not sure if that is the case on this particular 
program. Perhaps one of my associates would 
know. Dr. Gaudefroy, do you know whether 
or not the entire costs of the Algerian pilot 
training program are included? 


Dr. Gaudefroy: I could not tell you; this is 
a part of the training aspect in the Training 
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Division. There is $500,000; a rough estimate 
would be about $300,000 for the 19 trainees. 
We figure that it costs approximately $15,000 
to train each pilot, so a part of this allocation 
is not committed. 


Mr. Stanbury: It is cheaper than training 
military pilots. 


Mr. Churchill: Under the present circum- 
stances why should we continue to assist 
Algeria when they are showing such a bellig- 
erent attitude at the present time. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, I am sure the 
hon. member would not expect me to answer 
that question. 


Mr. Churchill: No. I wish the Minister were 
here to answer that question. I realize you 
cannot answer it. 


The Chairman: The Minister will be here 
before we adopt the estimates and that same 
question might be asked of Mr. Martin at that 
time. 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, a lot of time 
has been taken on this matter. When did the 
training program start? 


Dr. Gaudefroy: It started before I arrived. 
It probably started during the winter of 
1965-66, maybe about a year and two months 
ago. 


Mr. Churchill: What is the length of the 
training period? 

Dr. Gaudefroy: I believe it is a year and a 
half. 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have a rundown of the projects in these 
other countries but I realize a lot of time has _ 
been taken up until now. We might come — 
back to it, unless you wanted to go ahead and — 
complete the survey of the projects. , 

The Chairman: Is it the feeling of the 
Committee that we cover it country by coun-— 
try or move on to something else. 


Mr. Allmand: May I have the details of aid 
to these different countries. It is not printed 
in the report of the External Aid Office. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, this is so. Our 
annual report, which is now at the printers, 
will be available very shortly and will give 
details of these projects. However, I would be 
happy either to give them here or to, supple- 
ment what we give here by a brief summary 
of the principal projects in each of these 
countries, if this is what the members desire. 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, I think it i 
much more interesting to hear details of thi 
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projects than just simply questioning on the 

total amount of money available. I feel that 

we should not wait for the report to come out. 

Whether we continue this now or subsequent- 
ly is immaterial to me but I would like to 
_ have a rundown of the whole thing. 


| Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, is it possible to 
have Mr. Strong provide a memorandum 

which could be made part of the minutes 
_ rather than have an off-the-cuff verbal story. 


The Chairman: Mr. Strong, would it be 
possible? 
_ Mr. Strong: I would be happy to do that. 
_ The Chairman: Perhaps at a later meeting 


| we could have this memorandum attached to 
| our report. 
| 


Mr. Allmand: Mr. Strong, is the nuclear 
reactor program which we have in India a 
part of the External Aid Office program? 


. Mr. Strong: Yes, but this project has been 
completed for some time. 


Mr. Allmand: Who has control now over 
the agreements that we have with respect to 
‘those nuclear reactors? 


Mr. Strong: The administration of the 
agreement really does not come under the 
responsibilities of the External Aid Office. 
‘These agreements are in force but the ad- 
ministration of the agreement to which I be- 
lieve you refer is not the responsibility of the 
External Aid Office. 


Mr. Allmand: Has there been any pressure 
by India to use these reactors for military 
purposes, to change the agreement and so 


Mr. Strong: I am not the proper person to 
answer this question. 


_ Mr. Allmand: Do you have any figures to 
indicate which country receives the greatest 
per capita aid from Canada. 

Mr. Strong: As a whole, the West Indies 
would receive the greatest per capita aid. 


Mr. Allmand: Under Latin America you 
dave $10 million in loans. To which countries 
are these loans allocated? 


_ Mr. Strong: The latest loan, and the largest 
‘ingle loan I believe, has gone to Chile to 
ssist in the expansion and development of 
he national university in Chile. This was $44 
nillion. Loans have also gone to El Salvador 
or a port project at Acajutla; to Ecuador for 
: Study of the Guayas River basin; to Para- 
juay for a study of their highway system; to 
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Argentina for a hydroelectric power study; to 
Bolivia to provide mining and industrial 
equipment; to Mexico to finance pre-invest- 
ment studies. Loans have also been approved 
to Peru to finance feasibility studies, and to 
the one I just mentioned, the latest one which 
actually has been approved—the Chilean State 
Technical University, which is the largest sin- 
gle one. Other projects are of course always 
under scrutiny and there are three or four 
that are now under active consideration in 
addition to those I have mentioned. 


Mr. Allmand: Does your office contemplate 
any increased aid to Latin America, or do you 
feel that the present type of aid is sufficient 
under the circumstances. 


Mr. Strong: Again, I believe you are touch- 
ing on a policy question that goes beyond my 
competence to answer. 


Mr. Allmand: I have another question. 
When your office attempts to decide which 
countries should receive aid, do you look at 
the per capita aid that that country is already 
receiving from other nations or states? In 
other words, do you take into consideration 
the fact that our aid to South America is 
rather low, comparatively speaking, due to 
the fact that the United States or maybe 
other countries have large programs there? 


Mr. Strong: I think again, on the last part 
of the question, I would have to say that 
these are policy considerations and I do not 
think it would be appropriate for me to speak 
directly to them. On the first part of your 
question though, we do in fact consult with 
various other donor countries and with the 
multilateral agencies, principally the World 
Bank, that are involved in providing assist- 
ance to countries in which we are also active- 
ly interested. The principal instruments for 
consultation and co-ordination in this area 
are the consultative and consortia groups set 
up by the World Bank, and Canada partici- 
pates in a number of these. 


The India and Pakistan consortia are prob- 
ably very good examples where the donor 
countries, under the auspices of the World 
Bank, meet with India or Pakistan or whatev- 
er the recipient country is and discuss the 
over-all development plans of the country 
and the external resources that are going to 
be required to assure that these plans and 
objectives can be met and then they match 
these up with the availability of resources. 
This, in turn, enables the various countries 
that are making aid available to determine 
the contribution that they can make and how 
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it can best be made within the context of the 
total. So there is in fact a very highly devel- 
oped procedure with respect to these major 
recipients of aid to assure that our plans and 
programs are co-ordinated. 


Mr. Allmand: I have one final question. 
With respect to CUSO, have you made any 
studies of the effectiveness of young 
Canadians working in the countries to which 
they have gone? Has this program been in 
effect long enough to determine whether it is 
a good thing for the recipient countries to 
have younger people working in those coun- 
tries as opposed to older people who are bet- 
ter trained and experts in the field. 


Mr. Strong: I think, from the evidence that 
we have suggested, there is value to having 
both younger and older and more experienced 
people. In the case of CUSO people and simi- 
lar less experienced volunteers, I think it has 
to be acknowledged, and is acknowledged, 
that a great part of the benefit arising from 
sending these people to the developing coun- 
tries accrues to Canada in that we are devel- 
oping through this means a cadre of young 
people who have had experience in the devel- 
oping countries. By the same token, particu- 
larly in the teaching profession, they are 
able to render, and are rendering, very 
significant, specific contributions in the jobs 
that they are doing. Probably their largest 
contribution though is the fact that at these 
ages they are able to establish good com- 
munication, good rapport, good relationships 
with their counterparts. I think in that re- 
spect, in particular, there is real value to 
the CUSO program. 


Mr. Allmand: 'Thank you. 


Mr. Pelletier: I would like to come back to 
some of the answers that have already been 
given and ask for additional details. What is 
the total aid to Latin America if you do not 
include the Caribbean? 


Mr. Strong: Our program up to this point 
has involved solely development loans of $10 
million in each of the last three years and $10 
million again being requested this year for 
development loans to Latin America. 


Mr. Pelletier: Through the bank? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, sir. This program is ad- 
ministered by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank on our behalf. 


Mr. Pelletier: Is Canada present in any 
form when the loans are actually given to one 
country for a particular project? 
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Mr. Strong: Yes, these loans are all made 
by specific arrangement with us. We partici- 
pate in this process with the bank. No loan is 
made except with our agreement. In fact, the 
loan agreement is signed in each case by 
Canada. 


Mr. Lewis: What about the rate of interest? 


Mr. Strong: The rates can vary. Basically 
the main body of our development loans in- 
volves interest free loans for periods of 50 
years with a grace period for commencement 
of repayment of 10 years. In fact, I can give 
you the specific ones that have been made. 
Most of the loans that have been made up to 
this point also involve a 2? of one per cent 
service charge because they were made 
before it was agreed that this service charge 
be dropped. On new loans this ? of one per 
cent service charge will not apply. 

For example, the Argentina loan was for 50 
years with no interest, just a service charge, 
with a grace period of 10 years. On the other 
hand, the loan to Bolivia was for 30 years 
with seven years grace with a ? of one per 
cent rate. The Guayas River basin study was 
also for 50 years with 10 years grace at # of 
one per cent. 


Mr. Churchill: 
Canadians. 


A better credit risk than 


Mr. Pelletier: In view of the fact it is fre- 
quently said that intellectual or educational 
underdevelopment is the most dangerous 
form of all, do you have an idea of the pro- 
portion of the over-all foreign aid budget de- 
voted to education under one form or anoth- 
er? 

Mr. Strong: I do not have it broken down 
precisely under this category because of the 
fact that some of this comes into capital and 
some into technical assistance, but I think 
about 10 per cent is on educational and tech- 
nical assistance. This excludes the capital 
items. If you include capital items such as thé 
building of schools and universities and pro- 
vide equipment for these, the figure, I think, 
would be up to about 16 or 17 per cent in 
total. i 


Mr. Pelletier: This would be capital an 
service for educational purposes? 


Mr. Strong: Directly. 
Mr. Pelletier: The total of it? 
Mr. Strong: Yes. 


Mr. Pelletier: Adult education or— 
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Mr. Sirong: There is an educational compo- 
nent in so many of our other projects that are 
merged into it. For instance, in putting up a 
hydro-electric power project, you will have a 
program of training people for this project. 
We do not actually break out of the total 
figures for that project the component that 
would really relate to the training of people. 
Also a good deal of the funds are spent on 
feasibility studies—not so much feasibility 
studies, perhaps, as engineering supervi- 
sion—and a good deal of this actually has a 
strong educational component. While engi- 
neers are supervising the construction of a 
project they do, in fact, train a good number 
of local people. In terms of what you would 
call direct educational assistance, in addition 
to the $20 million spent on what we call 
education and technical assistance—it is 
called technical assistance in the vote—there 
would be, I think, another 6 per cent or 7 per 
cent directly attributable to capital assistance 
to educational programs. That is, excluding 
those kinds of things that are not specifically 
identified as educational programs. 


Mr. Pelletier: Do you find the developing 
countries eager to get assistance in education, 
or do they have reservations about that? Is 
this the kind of project that they would ask 
for? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, I think it is certainly 
generally true that a good many of their re- 
quests are in the field of education. Mind you, 
there is a certain discipline inherent in the 
way in which we handle our program that 
requires them to sort out their priorities, be- 
cause normally we tell them how much we 
have allocated to their country for a par- 
ticular year and, because it is obvious we 
cannot finance everything that is done for 

them, this requires them to make a selection 


_ of their priorities. I would say, by and large, 
that in selecting these priorities it would seem 


to me that they are giving significant priority 


_ to education. This does vary from country to 


country because the needs are somewhat dif- 


ferent. 


Mr. Pelletier: To come back to the requests 


' you get from the countries, in answer to an 


earlier question you replied that they came in 


| many various forms; it might be on the initia- 
ietive of a Canadian group operating in that 


| country that would have the idea. In such a 
case how would the government be moved to 
make the requests to put it into operation? 

You just mentioned that you would tell one 
country “This is the amount of money we 
_have; what do you want us to spend this on 
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and what are your priorities?” I am rather 
confused about how the request comes from 
the country. Would you tell the country that 
they can make a request because you have 
something to give? 


Mr. Strong: For countries with which we 
have long-standing aid arrangements—for ex- 
ample, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon—these 
procedures operate quite well because they 
are well understood by everyone. In this in- 
stance we sit down with them at the begin- 
ning of the year and tell them how much we 
have allocated for the year. Then, knowing 
this, they make requests. Each of these re- 
quests, if accepted by us, is charged against 
this allocation. 


In the case of countries with which we do 
not have a long-standing arrangement, we do 
very much the same thing but the process 
probably takes a little more servicing because 
they have to be made aware of the fields in 
which Canada can provide assistance. Always 
remembering that the assistance we provide 
is in the form of Canadian goods and services, 
it is important for us to make these countries 
aware of the kinds of assistance that we can 
make available. 


Until they understand this, often it is diffi- 
cult for them to shape up a specific request of 
a kind that would be acceptable to us and this 
does require a good deal of two-way consulta- 
tion. Out of this consultation will come an 
official request to us. All of these requests 
have to be made officially to us by them. 


Mr. Pelletier: Perhaps my question is di- 
rected to the wrong person; tell me if this is 
the case. How is a country that has never 
received any foreign aid from Canada moved 
to ask for it? I suppose, generally speaking, 
that countries will not ask if they do not have 
some kind of assurance that they will get 
something. 


Mr. Strong: I would not say this is always 
the case; we do get requests that are not 
necessarily formal requests. The needs of the 
developing countries are such that they are 
always seeking funds at every donor institu- 
tion to meet their development needs, and 
Canada does get many indications that certain 
Canadian assistance would be welcome. But 
normally it is true that we would not receive 
a specific request unless an understanding 
had been reached with the country that 
Canadian aid funds were likely to be availa- 
ble. 


Mr. Pelletier: You said a moment ago that 
there have not been any requests for medical 


aid from North Viet Nam. The Minister has 
told us that any request would be considered, 
but from what you have just said would it 
not be reasonable to think that no requests 
will be made anyway? 


Mr. Strong: I have no idea on,this; I only 
know the fact that no request has come. 


Mr. Pelletier: Do you have any information 
program, any system of informing the people 
of your activities? How do you proceed? 


Mr. Strong: We do have an Information 
Officer, and he is present. He is Mr. Stan 
Westall. Would you like to stand up Stan? We 
can at least identify you. Stan is our Director 
of Information, and until very recently he 
was the sole Information Officer. In recent 
times we have had very strong demands from 
all sections of the Canadian press and public 
for more information, and we are endeavour- 
ing to increase the scope of our informational 
activities, both in the French and English 
languages. 


(Translation) 


@ (10.52) 
The Chairman: Is that all, Mr. Pelletier? 


(English) 


Mr. Pelletier: Do you feel that you have 
any active role to play in that field, or do you 
just organize to be in a position to supply the 
information when it is asked for? 


Mr. Strong: No, we believe that we have an 
active role in the provision of information, 
and we operate on that assumption. We put 
out a monthly news letter; we put out the 
annual report this year; we put out various 
other materials; we co-operate with the press, 
television, and radio, in providing both infor- 
mation and access to people such as occa- 
sional foreign visitors but, more particularly, 
to returning Canadians that the press, televi- 
sion, and radio are interested in identifying in 
their own particular areas. 

Mr. Pelletier: This is my last question, Mr. 
Chairman, which I realize might be a difficult 
one to answer. If Canada were to increase its 
program gradually to this 1 per cent, which is 
the target that has been established and gener- 
ally recognized as reasonable, technically 
how many years would it take for your De- 
partment to cope with it? In other terms, if 
we consider only the technical requirements, 
how much time would you envisage we would 
require to go from our present participation 
to this 1 per cent target? 
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Mr. Strong: In as much as the Minister has 
said on a number of occasions that we are 
aiming to reach the 1 per cent target by 
1970-71, we have been in the process of mak- 
ing the administrative arrangements that will 
enable us to effectively handle a budget of 
that size. I do not think—it is my hope, in 
any event—that we will fail to reach the 
objective because of a lack of administrative 
capacity. 


Mr. Pelletier: Then it is possible within 
that period of time? 


Mr. Strong: I think it is possible, but by no 
means can it be taken for granted. Obviously 
it requires substantial increases in our ad- 
ministrative capacity, which means additional 
people. 


Mr. Pelletier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, there are 
two areas that I would like to question Mr. 
Strong about. The first relates to the Carib- 
bean. We know that the expenditure there 
this year is expected to reach a little over $13 
million. This is part of the increased program 
that I believe was worked out during the 
recent Canadian-Caribbean Conference when 
the Government spoke of a program of $65 
million over a period of five years. We have 
also discussed in the Committee at previous 
times—and there has been public discussion 
about it as well—the general proliferation of 
Canadian aid over a large number of coun- 
tries, and we have evidence of this in the 
report that we have here and the advantage 
of a policy which would give a saturation 
program to a certain area being of greater 
benefit both to that area and to the general 
aid program. 

Recently it has been suggested by those 
who are more or less authorities in the area, 
apart from government, that if we were to 
double our aid program to the Caribbean or 
even treble it compared, shall we say, to the 


$77 million worth of food aid that was given , 


to India as a one-time mercy project, for 
starving peoples, an investment of, say, $25 
million, $35 million or $40 million in the 
Caribbean would be of far greater importance 
and of far greater value in the over-all pic- 
ture. I wonder if Mr. Strong will give us his 
thoughts on this and what Canada’s projected 
policy is towards a saturation aid program in 
the Caribbean which is so close to us and 
which is very definitely part of our responsi- 
bility. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, I am sure the 
hon. member would not expect me to com- 
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ment on the policy aspects of this question. 
There are however, some aid or development 
aspects that might— 


Mr. Thompson: Perhaps it is not within 
your area to discuss policy, but I think proba- 
bly we need leadership and direction. 


Mr. Strong: From the pure point of view of 
development and aid, I think there are two 
comments I might make. One, of course, is 
that the program in the Caribbean is, in fact, 
increasing at a significant rate. The figure 
that the hon. member used was $13.1 million 
which is the 1966-67 figure; this year the 
figure is $17.2 million which represents a fair- 
ly significant increase. I think I have already 
mentioned that on a per capita basis, the 
Caribbean does indeed receive more Canadian 
aid than any other area of the world. I might 
also point out that whereas in absolute terms 
the amount India receives is very large, ona 
per capita basis they receive relatively less 
than many other areas. 


I might also point out that the food aid 
does not only meet an emergency need; in a 
very real sense it contributes to the long term 
development of India too. First of all the food 
is required, of course, to meet the needs of 
Starving people. For this reason if aid were 
not forthcoming the Indian Government 
would have to use its scarce foreign exchange 
resources to buy this food, and this in turn 
would seriously slow down the whole long 
term development program, if not bring it to 
a halt. Canadian food aid permits them to 
continue their long range development pro- 
gram while meeting emergency needs. In ad- 
dition to this as I mentioned before, these 
counterpart funds are set up on receipt of 
Canadian gifts of food and commodities and, 
in turn, are applied to long range development 
Projects. I think it is important to keep this in 
mind. 

Now, I cannot speak directly to the policy 
issues, but I think it might be useful to keep 
in mind that the Minister has mentioned on 
Several occasions, and other ministers have 
made reference to this too, that Canada has a 
Special obligation as part of the Western 
World and as part of the Commonwealth to 
play its fair share in the attempt to make the 
economies in places like India and Pakistan 
Viable and self-sustaining in the long run. 


Mr. Thompson: In your opinion, would an 
increase of 50 per cent or even 100 per cent in 
a couple of years be profitably used in the 
Caribbean in light of their requests and the 
Situation that you see. 
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Mr. Strong: I think the increase as now 
contemplated can be used effectively. I think 
the program is growing about as fast at this 
point as could be actually administered effec- 
tively in the area. I am not saying that the 
country could not use more aid over the long 
term but I would think at this stage that the 
assistance we are providing is increasing ata 
rate that is fully in line with the administra- 
tive capacity both here and in the island 
governments to use it effectively. 


Mr. Thompson: Changing the topic, Mr. 
Chairman, recently the Centennial Interna- 
tional Development Program was transferred 
from the Centennial Commission to External 
Aid. I understand that this does not involve 
the expenditure of money during the current 
year because the budget is there but I would 
ask if there are plans in Mr. Strong’s depart- 
ment to continue or to extend the specifie 
area of responsibility that has rested with the 
CIDP as it relates to a greater particpation in 
the private sector. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, I think it should 
be pointed out that responsibility for the 
Centennial International Development Pro- 
gram has not been shifted to the External Aid 
Office. They continue to receive their funds 
from the Centennial Commission but we, at 
their request, have agreed to create a liaison 
with the CIDP and to generally overlook their 
activity. Of course, one of the reasons for this 
is to assure that the very useful programs 
which they are undertaking are preserved 
beyond the Centennial Year. Specific ways of 
doing this, of course, have not yet been decid- 
ed but it is for the purpose of examining 
these ways that this liaison relationship be- 
tween the External Aid Office and the CIDP 
has been created. 


Mr. Thompson: With our own participation 
on the private sector very minimum com- 
pared with some countries which have a very 
large proportion of their aid programs carried 
out by the private sector, do you believe, Mr. 
Strong, that private sector participation is 
possible in Canada? Are there ways that this 
might be encouraged where it is not now 
being realized? 


Mr. Strong: The ‘private sector activities in 
Canada are significant at this point. Our latest 
estimate of the total amount of money coming 
from the private sector is something like $34 
million. It is up considerably from the last 
estimate that we made of about $25 million. 
These are not precise figures nor do they take 
into account the very substantial amounts of 
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volunteer efforts that go into private pro- 
grams. We are of course very interested in 
these programs because we are interested in 
assuring that there is an over-all co-ordina- 
tion between what private organizations do 
and what we do. They are likewise concerned 
and we have been in consultation with these 
organizations. We have been seeking views 
from them on the best ways of providing 
information concerning our own program and 
other possible ways whereby our programs 
might become more and more complemen- 
tary. The only other thing I could say in this 
respect is to remind you that the Minister has 
mentioned on a couple of occasions that it is 
the desire of the government to seek ways of 
involving the private sector in international 
development to an increasing extent. 


Mr. Thompson: I suppose my last question 
also infringes on the policy area but I am 
sure there is a great deal of public interest in 
what use might be made of the Expo site 
following the end of Expo itself. One of the 
interesting aspects of Germany that I noticed 
recently was the Program of the Inter- 
national Institute which relates to a series 
of seminar programs carried on month by 
month involving various levels of public ad- 
ministration. Is there any planning, or would 
Mr. Strong have any comments for us on the 
development of such programs as they might 
relate to Expo or other aid use, if I might put 
it that way, of some of the Expo facilities. 


Mr. Strong: I think the only thing I could 
say on this is, like most members here, I read 
the Prime Minister’s speech to the Canadian 
Political Science Association where he did 
mention a possibility of this, but this is in the 
policy area and I do not think I should make 
any further comment on it. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Goyer: Mr. Strong, in the loans column, 
there appears the figure of 60 million dollars. 
Are these all good debts or do you expect 
there to be some bad debts and keep a re- 
serve for bad debts under this item? 

(English) 


Mr. Strong: To date we have not had any 
bad debts as such, and we have no reserve as 
such for bad debts. Of course I am not talking 
on behalf of the Export Credit Insurance 
Corporation who do their accounting on a 
different basis and I believe provide some 
reserve. In any event we do not administer 
the Export Credit Program, and in respect to 
our program there is no reserve for bad debts 
as such. I might point out that there is also no 
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provision whereby funds received by way of 
interest and by way of principal repayment 
on development loans are credited against the 
allocation; they go back into the general fund 
too. 


@ (11.10 ams) 
(Translation) 


Mr. Goyer: Now, when you study a budget 
under the heading of loans, do you study the 
project as such without taking into considera- 
tion the country requesting a loan, its solven- 
cy, ete... or simply the implementation of 
the project. In short, do you disregard the 
people asking for the loan and think instead 
of carrying out a project? 

(English) 

Mr. Strong: No. These go directly to specific 
projects. If we require that the specific proj- 
ects be looked into in considerable detail we 
look at the project, firstly, from the point of 
view of the kind of effect it can have on the 
development of the recipient country and, sec- 
ondly, from the point of view of whether or 
not it is a suitable one for Canadian assist- 
ance. There are many areas in which 
Canadians are not really in a position to ren- 
der assistance so we have to have these two 
requirements. Number 1 is that it meet a 
priority development need in the receiving 
country and, Number 2, that it be the kind of 
project that Canada has the capacity to assist 
with. 

(Translation) 

Mr. Goyer: Now, there is one question 
which is rather disagreeable in some respects, 
but it is the only dark spot on the picture in 
the public mind, if I may speak for public 
opinion. The question concerns, particularly 
with regard to food shipments to India, the 
question of loss and poor distribution, and 
some kind of red tape, or worse, with the 
result that the 70 million dollars could end 
up, the 77 million dollars could end up being 
frittered away and in fact seriously reduced, 
by the time it reaches the people we are 
trying to help. Is there any truth in this or... 


(English) 
Mr. Strong: I think it is obvious that in any 
program involving relationships from govern- 


‘ 


ment to government there be some necessary 
red tape, as you call it. First of all, it takes © 


time to get the information that we need on 
these projects. It then takes time to satisfy 
ourselves about the validity of the projects 
themselves. There is no question that this is 
one of our continuing problems. I think prob- 
ably the difficulties are not fully understood 
by the public. Certainly they were not fully 
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understood by me until I came into this job. 
However, I think things can be done and are 
being done to improve the situation. I think it 
should be remembered too that these pro- 
grams have not been going on for many years 
and neither we nor the recipient countries had 
a lot of experience in the complicated tech- 
niques of negotiating and administering aid 
programs, and that this experience that we 
have had over the last fifteen or seventeen 

years since we started the Colombo Plan is 
now, I believe, giving rise to improved ad- 
ministrative practices and capacities and I 
hope that we are going to be able to increas- 
ingly in the future minimize the problem. It 
has just been pointed out to me by Mr. Drake 
that, as an example, we are able very often to 
act fast. In the case of last year’s emergency 
food aid to India, the orders were placed and 
the grain was on the move within days. 

The case of the well publicized problems 
we had with Dr. Gingras, where we were not 
able to get buildings and this kind of thing 
and everybody wondered why this was so, 
obscured the fact that Dr. Vennema in his 
project at Quang Ngai obtained approval and 
Secured a piece of land in thirty-six-hours. 
There are examples where you do get bogged 
down in very real problems that are difficult 
to overcome and there are other heartening 
examples when it is possible to move ahead 
rapidly. 

e@ (11.15 a.m.) 
(Translation) 


_ Mr. Pelletier: Supplementary question, Mr. 
Chairman; is there any way in which you can 
be sure that these food shipments, for exam- 
ple, are actually reaching the victims of the 
famine? Is there any way in which you can 
be sure? 
(English) 
_ Mr. Strong: Yes, I am satisfied that it does, 
but not always the precise shipments. When 
our food arrives, say in India, it does not 
always go to the precise place which you read 
in the newspaper is having a famine because 
lvery often the logistics of movement of food 
ina place like that require that food that is in 
‘one area closer be shipped. Canadians some- 
times going up to these areas might see wheat 
or flour that they thought should be from 
Canada from some other country. But, despite 
the problems that there always are in areas 
like this, I am personally satisfied that our 
food by and large does reach the people for 
whom it is destined. 


_ Mr. Haidasz: May I ask just one question 
relating to the Francophone African coun- 
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tries? Mentioned in “Others” is the grant of 
$1.3 million. Does that include anything for 
the country of Upper Volta and if so for what 
project? 


Mr. Strong: Upper Volta is eligible for our 
aid but it is one of those countries for which 
there is not a specific country allocation. We 
have a small technical assistance program, 
really consisting of the provision of educa- 
tional films. This is the only actual program 
that has been put into operation. 


Mr. Haidasz: Is this for the last fiscal year 
or for the present fiscal year? 


Mr. Strong: No, this one would be for the 
last fiscal year. 


Mr. Haidasz: What have you in mind, or 
has been anything been asked, for the present 
fiscal year? 


Mr. Strong: No requests have been received 
for the present fiscal year to my knowledge. 

Advisers and teachers will be provided and 
people will be coming to Canada for training 
at a total cost of $17,500. No other project is 
being requested at this point. 


Mr. Lewis: Is there any explanation of why 
the Middle East is not in this program at all? 


Mr. Strong: We have not had development 
assistance programs in the Middle East as 
such. We have made our contributions to 
UNRWA, the World Food Program and vari- 
ous multilateral programs but we have no 
direct bilateral aid relationships with the 
Middle East countries at this time. 


Mr. Lewis: I see that in your report. I am 
wondering whether there is any explanation 
of why that has been and is so? I just want to 
know the reason if there is one. 


Mr. Strong: I think this is a policy question 
that I should not answer. I might point out, 
however, that it is also a policy of the govern- 
ment to concentrate its assistance in those 
countries where it can be most effective and 
in which major Canadian interest is involved. 
This means that we do not, as a matter of 
practice, give aid everywhere in the world 
because it would be difficult to do. I know 
that is not an answer to your particular ques- 
tion but it should be borne in mind when 
considering this question. 


Mr. Haidasz: May I ask a supplementary 
question, Mr. Chairman? I notice that our 
contribution to the program of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for the Refugees 
has been cut in the present fiscal year by half. 
Some of these refugees, of course, are from 
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the area of the Middle East. This is in Vote 
35—Multilateral Contributions. 


Mr. Strong: I should point out that these 
multilateral appropriations come under the 
Department of External Affairs votes and not 
specifically in the Exernal Aid budget. I 
think perhaps it would be more appropriate 
for this question to be asked at the time the 
Departmental officials are being questioned 
here. 

Mr. Stanbury: Are you aware, Mr. Strong, 
of any requests for aid from any countries of 
the Middle East which have been refused by 
Canada? 


Mr. Strong: I do not think I am in a posi- 
tion to answer that question. 


Mr. Stanbury: Do you mean by that you 
are not aware of any or you do not feel you 
can answer? 


Mr. Strong: I am not aware of any, but I 
would not want to say that none have been 
received. 


Mr. Stanbury: No, but as far as your job is 
concerned, you are not aware of any? 


Mr. Strong: No. 


Mr. Churchill: I want to ask a question 
regarding the loan program. I am always 
fascinated by the non-interest-bearing loans 
which I have never been. able to get myself. 


Of the $60 million under the loan arrange- 
ment, how much is non-interest bearing and 
how much is on very small interest rates? 


Mr. Strong: Under the development loans 
basically there are two forms. There is no 
actual division between the two in monetary 
amounts. I have mentioned before that the 
best terms Canada can extend are for fifty 
years with no interest and a ten year grace 
for repayment. We have another type that we 
call medium term development loans which 
bear interest at a rate of 3 per cent for a 
thirty-year term and a seven year grace peri- 
od for repayment. There is no actual mone- 
tary division between the two. We are free, as 
we appraise the particular project and the 
country’s financial position, to use either of 
these loans or a combination of them. 


Mr. Lewis: If I may interject, Mr. Chur- 
chill, when you use the term “grace period” 
do you mean after the period within which 
repayment is expected? If there is a fifty-year 
loan, and they do not start repaying until the 
fifty-first year, do you expect it to be paid by 
the sixtieth year? 
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Mr. Strong: Well, no. Normally under these 
loans repayments would start immediately in 
the first year. But the grace period simply 
means that we do not require repayments to 
commence until the end of the grace period. 
In the case of the long-term loans, the fifty- 
year loans, the grace period is ten years, 
which means that no repayments of principal 
have to be made during that ten-year period, 
but repayments have to be made after that. 
In the case of a seven year grace period, 
obviously we mean that repayment of prin- 
cipal does not have to be made until after the 
seventh year. 


Mr. Churchill: Are only the 
American loans non-interest bearing? 


Latin- 


Mr. Strong: No, sir. We extend the same 
terms to other countries. For example, the 
Idikki dam loan, as well as all the recent 
loans to India, Ceylon and Pakistan, have 
been fifty-year loans with no interest. Some 
of them bore a service charge of three-quar- 
ters of one per cent or one per cent and some 
of them did not, depending on when they 
were made. 


Mr. Churchill: Does the government pay 
interest on the money that is provided at 
non-interest rates to these countries? 


Mr. Strong: This is caught up in the overall 
budgetary situation. I could not begin to at- 
tempt to trace our funds back into the budget, 
but they are provided out of general govern- 
ment funds. 


Mr. Churchill: What is the purpose behind | 


the non-interest loan? I am not objecting to 
it; I would rather like it myself. Why is 
interest charged to some of these countries 
and not to others? 


Mr. Strong: We take into account the kind 
of project for which the loan funds are being 
used. For example, it is more appropriate to 
charge interest on a loan for a project that is 
generating funds to be used to repay the loan; 
but more particularly it takes into account, 
the overall capacity of the country, to provide 


the foreign exchange required to the repay — 


the loan. 
If you notice, the ratio between loans and 
grants has increased in the last year. In other 
words, we have reduced the percentage of 
grants and increased the percentage of loans, 
so in a sense, funds that were formerly grant- | 
ed are now being loaned on these soft terms. 
Of course, in the case of a grant there is no 
repayment possibility at all, but for develop- | 
ment loans there is an expectation of ultimate © 
repayment. 
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Oe @ll.25) a.m;) 
(Translation) 


Mr. Tremblay: Mr. Chairman, I see that a 
sum of 11.1 million dollars has been allotted 
to the countries of French Africa and a sum 
of 18.5 million dollars to the African Com- 
monwealth countries. I would like to know 
whether the total sum to be spent in all of 
these countries, grouped in this way as French 
Africa and Commonwealth Africa, was deter- 
mined first of all, or whether these sums are 
merely the result of adding the sums allotted 
to the countries individually and these groups, 
French Africa and Commonwealth Africa, are 


_ formed simply by adding individual countries 


together. 
(English) 

Mr. Strong: To get a full account of the 
Francophone you would have to add what we 
call here the Indo-China states in Southeast 
Asia to Francophone Africa. 

Really they are put out this way for overall 
interpretive purposes and they are not actual- 


ly allocated in this fashion. We do not just 


allocate so much to Francophone countries 
and so much to Commonwealth countries, but 


_for purposes of presenting them we do show 


them in those categories. 
(Translation) 
Mr. Tremblay: In other words, at that 


point, there is no attempt, say, to balance the 


total amount allotted to the French-speaking 
countries with the total sum allotted to the 
Commonwealth countries. This result simply 
arises after the fact? 


(English) 
Mr. Strong: No, there is no attempt to do 


this. I am sorry; I sought advice on your 
question as I was not sure I caught it. 


| (Translation) 


Mr. Tremblay: Now, a second question. 
Here we have the sums allotted, but does this 
Mean the sums spent during the year, and if 
it does mean the sums spent in these coun- 
tries, can we have the figure which was given 
in the estimates? Is this the sum spent or the 
‘Sum given in the estimates? 

(English) 

Mr. Strong: No, the figures on the sheet 
that you have represent actual figures for 
1966 and 1967. The others simply are alloca- 
tions. 

_ Mr. Lewis: Have these amounts actually 
een spent or do the figures represent alloca- 
tions to be spent? 
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Mr. Strong: No, they are specific alloca- 
tions, not disbursements. There is always a 
lag between allocations and disbursements. 


Mr. Lewis: Could we have the disburse- 
ment figures so that we can see the differ- 
ence? 


Mr. Strong: The final figures for last year 
are not available because the year ended on 
March 31, and at this point we do not have 
the final figures of disbursements. By about 
the end of this month we should have final 
figures on disbursements for the year. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Tremblay: The reason I ask this ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, is that there has been 
some criticism expressed among the public to 
the effect that, while almost as much money 
was allotted to the French-speaking countries 
of Africa as to the Commonwealth countries, 
in fact, a much smaller proportion was ac- 
tually spent in the French-speaking countries 
than in the Commonwealth countries in 
Africa. 


Mr. Goyer: I have a supplementary ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. What is the amount spent 
per capita in French-speaking Africa and in 
Commonwealth Africa? 

(English) 

Mr. Strong: It is true that because our 
programs in the Francophone countries are 
newer ‘programs in a sense we do not have 
the same administrative ties; there are differ- 
ent kinds of administrative arrangements. 

The developing of specific capital projects 
in particular has been a somewhat slower 
process. Our technical assistance and educa- 
tional projects are proceeding very well. The 
finding of suitable capital projects has been a 
slower process. We have been pushing very 
hard on this. There are a number of matters 
that are being actively considered and some 
of them are being done, but there is no ques- 
tion that we have less experience in these 
countries and they have a good deal less ex- 
perience in understanding Canadian capaci- 
ties and resources. However, I think we have 
been moving rather rapidly to breach this 


gap. 
(Translation) 

Mr. Goyer: Do you anticipate much im- 
provement in 1967-68? 
(English) 

Mr. Strong: I think the situation will be 


considerably improved this year. We are plac- 
ing major emphasis in this area. We are send- 
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ing teams out and we are receiving people in 
return. One of our biggest projects, in fact, is 
in Tunisia. Some of our projects in Franco- 
phone Africa are very good. One of the larg- 
est comprehensive projects—or certainly one 
of the largest in the area of technical assist- 
ance—at the moment is the establishment of 
a pediatric hospital in Tunis. There are some 
50 French-Canadian medical personnel who 
are assisting in the development of an entire 
pediatric facility at Tunis. So, there is some 
very significant evidence that we are making 
progress in this area. However, we are not yet 
satisfied that we have reached the point 
where they know everything they should 
know about our capacity to provide help and 
that we in turn have been able to match this 
up with their needs. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Pelletier: Do you feel that you now 
have the staff and facilities required to spend 
the full amount of the allotments which are 
made? 


(English) 


Mr. Strong: Yes, we have. We have been 
making significant additions to our staff. As I 
think I mentioned at the last meeting, about 
50 per cent of our staff is now bilingual. As 
you can appreciate, the Director General still 
has a long way to go, but I can assure you he 
is working on this one hour every morning 
and in between times when he can. At pres- 
ent our total establishment, which authorizes 
the number of people we are permitted to 
employ, is 350. We actually have on staff 261, 
so you can see we are still in the process of 
recruiting. It has been quite encouraging, ac- 
tually, that since I came in a great number of 
people have been coming forward and they 
have shown a real interest in external aid. In 
fact, the number of applications has risen 
very substantially and this has given rise to 
some recruiting problems because, as you 
know, it takes quite a lot of time to ensure 
that every applicant is given full and proper 
consideration. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Goyer: I see that you have improved 
your informational services outside Canada; 
but are your informational services in Canada 
as well organized today? 


(English) 

Mr. Strong: Our prime priority, of course, 
is external aid but everything we do has an 
implication in Canada as well. This cannot be 
helped. What we are doing in effect is extend- 
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ing assistance which is Canadian assistance. 
We are extending Canadian institutions. We 
are giving them an experience abroad. I think 
what in fact happens to Canadian business 
firms, Canadian educational institutions and 
individual teachers and advisers who are in- 
volved in external aid produces very signifi- 
cant results for Canada’s internal develop- 
ment as well. However, the primary purpose, 
of course, is to give assistance to the develop- 
ing countries. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, this completes 
the evidence on external aid. Shall item 30 
carry? 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think we should pass items without having a 
quorum. I think it might be done at the next 
meeting, So we now have a quorum? Where 
did these people come from? So we have 13 
members? 


The Chairman: We have a quorum. 


Mr. Churchill: Where is the thirteenth? I 
cannot count thirteen. 


Mr. Lewis: I do not want to throw any 
monkey wrenches into the works, but I am 
not a member of the Committee. 


The Chairman: In that case I will ask the 
Clerk to record the names of those who are 
present. 


Mr. Lewis: If you are counting me— 


The Chairman: We will adjourn until 
Thursday at 9.30. Does the Committee wish to 
recall Mr. Strong or have we completed the 
questioning? In that case, I wish to thank you 
very kindly, Mr. Strong, for your co-opera- 
tion. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Mr. Chairman, at the 
beginning of each session if someone attend- 
ing is sitting at the table and is not a member 
of the Committee he should so identify him- 
self. Other members of this Committee were 
present and when they saw there were suffi- 
cient people here they went to other commit- 
tees. If a person attending is not a member of 
the Committee he should say so at the begin- 
ning to that we can work avec plus de 
facilité. 

The Chairman: There is a list of Committee 
members available to all concerned. In any 
event, if it is not the wish of the Committee 
to have Mr. Strong recalled we can have 
these items adopted on Thursday. The meet- 
ing is adjourned until Thursday morning at, 
9.30 and the next witness will be on adminis-' 
tration. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Chairman: Mr. Jean-Eudes Dubé 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. W. B. Nesbitt 


and 
Mr. Allmand, Mr. Forrestal, Mr. McIntosh, 
Mr. Asselin Mr. Goyer, Mr. Pelletier, 
(Charlevoix), Mr. Haidasz, Mr. Pilon, 
Mr. Brewin, Mr. Harkness, Mr. Prud’homme, 
Mr. Caron, Mr. Klein, Mr. Stanbury, 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Laprise, Mr. Tremblay (Mata- 
Mr. Forest, Mr. Macquarrie, pédia-Matane)—(24) 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 22, 1967. 
(5) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.15 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Caron, Churchill, Dubé, Forest, For- 
restall, Goyer, Haidasz, Lambert, Macquarrie, Nesbitt, Pelletier, Pilon, Prud’- 
homme, Stanbury, Tremblay (Matapédia-Matane) (16). 


In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Messrs. B. M. 
Williams, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; A. J. Mathe- 
son, Head of the Finance Division; E. H. Gilmour, Head of the Consular Division; 
G. Warren, United Nations Division. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Main Estimates for 1967-68, 
relating to the Department of External Affairs. 


Items 30, 35 and L30—External Aid Office, considered at previous meetings, 
were severally carried. 
The Chairman called Item 1: 
Administration, Operation and Maintenance, $42,260,000. 
The Chairman then introduced officials from the Department of External 
Affairs. He noted that the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs could 


not be present since he was participating in the Canada-U.S. economic talks 
in Montreal. 


Mr. Williams made a statement on the administration of the Department 
of External Affairs, and was questioned. He was assisted in answering questions 
by Messrs. Gilmour and Warren. 


The following documents were submitted by Mr. Williams and distributed 
to members of the Committee: 


Assessments, Contributions, and Other Payments to International Or- 
ganizations, and Economic and Special Aid Programs; 


Employment Opportunities—Department of External Affairs; 
Exercise of Franchise by Overseas Personnel; 
Canadian News for External Affairs Posts Abroad. 

At 11.55 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, 22 June, 1967. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have a quo- 
rum. 


At our most recent meeting last Tuesday 
Wwe completed the evidence on External Aid, 
and I would like to have the following items 
carried: items 30, 35 and L30 dealing with 
External Aid— 


30 Salaries and Expenses, $2,521,700. 

35 Economic, technical, educational and 
other assistance as detailed in the Esti- 
mates, $130,100,000. 

L30 Special loan assistance for devel- 
oping countries in the current and subse- 
quent fiscal years, subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Governor in 
Council may approve, for the purpose of 
undertaking such economic, educational 
and technical projects as may be agreed 
upon by Canada and the developing 
countries or recognized international 
development institutions, $90,000,000. 


Item 30 agreed to. 
_ Item 35 agreed to. 
Item L30 agreed to. 


This morning we are reverting to item 1 of 
she main estimates for 1967-68, dealing with 
\dministration, Operation and Maintenance. 
We have here with us this morning Mr. 
3. M. Williams, Assistant Under Secretary of 
state for External Affairs; Mr. E. H. Gilmour, 
dead of the Consular Division, Department of 
Ixternal Affairs; and Mr. A. J. Matheson, 
fead of the Finance Division, Department of 
ixternal Affairs. 


| Mr. Nesbitt: I have a few questions. 


|The Chairman: Mr. Williams has a state- 
rent, If the Committee agrees he will start 
nth his statement and then we will have 
uestions. 


Mr. Nesbitt: As a matter of curiosity, Mr. 
hhairman, where is Mr. Cadieux. Is he in 
ew York? ’ 


The Chairman: I am told he is in Montreal 
5 the Canada-U.S. economic talks. 


Mr. B. M. Williams (Assistant Under/ 
Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman, hon. members, may I first express 
the regret of the Under-Secretary that he 
cannot be here this morning. He went to 
Montreal on Monday to participate in the 
Canada-U.S. economic talks which are tak- 
ing place there. 


With your permission I should like to read 
the statement which he hoped to make had he 
been here today. In this statement I should 
like to devote attention to some of the man- 
agement problems we face in the Department 
of External Affairs and also to the require- 
ments of additional resources and improved 
administration that inevitably accompany 
new departmental efforts and undertakings. 


The expansion of our overseas network of 
posts and the growth of our responsibilities at 
headquarters require us to adopt more sophis- 
ticated and often more elaborate methods of 
management than those that seemed adequate 
some years ago. In common with other gov- 
ernment departments we find ourselves swept 
along in a process of management reform that 
was initiated in the wake of the Glassco 
Commission studies and now derives strength 
from the recognition on all sides that govern- 
ment departments must cope with new devel- 
opments and deal with changed dimensions. , 


Our philosophy of management in the 
Department of External Affairs cannot be 
that of a business enterprise, but we believe 
that we can convert to our own use and 
employ to our own benefit a selection of the 
procedures that business has found useful. We 
do not wish to become as highly organized or 
mechanized or computerized as some depart- 
ments whose responsibilities are more closely 
parallel to those of industry, but we are en- 
deavouring to ensure that our affairs are con- 
ducted in an effective manner and that our 
practices and procedures keep pace with the 
march of progress. This involves the ordering 
of our work in a manner that is consistent 
with the principles of management that are 
being advanced by the central agencies. While 
we are profoundly affected by the 
“managerial revolution” that is said to be 
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under way in government departments, we 
are careful to ensure that any transformations 
it brings about are implemented in a way that 
will meet our special needs and will consti- 
tute a change for the better. We are making a 
careful study of the implications of recom- 
mendations for improvement developed with- 
in and outside the Department and are trying 
to obtain the best combination of efficiency 
and effectiveness. 


As the world becomes more complex, and 
Canada’s involvement in international rela- 
tionships and happenings grows more exten- 
sive, we find it increasingly necessary to 
devote ourselves to planning of both kinds, 
that is, planning of the resources in men, 
money and materials that we will need in the 
months and years ahead and planning of the 
alternative policies that might appropriately 
be recommended for consideration by the 
Government. Both kinds of planning—and in- 
deed all our operations—increasingly relate to 
the question of priorities. The Department 
cannot be all things to all people at all times. 
It must choose between worthwhile actions 
and endeavours at any one stage since the 
resources will never be adequate for every- 
thing. While our resources in officer strength 
and supporting staff have expanded consider- 
ably over the years, so have the demands 
made upon the Department and so have the 
opportunities for Canadian action and partici- 
pation in world affairs. More and more must 
we be able to present alternative lines of 
action and operate on the basis of priorities. 
In doing so I think we will benefit considera- 
bly from some of the management develop- 
ments that are taking place. 


‘' One hears a great deal these days about 
programme budgeting in government depart- 
ments and about the programme review 
process that is associated with the preparation 
of estimates. We regard the programme re- 
view procedures as an opportunity to bring 
together all the factors that have a bearing on 
the choice of things we should be doing. 
While the pressures on the Department to 
assume new burdens are acute and growing, 
we must match our activities to the priorities 
of government policy and to the availability 
of resources. 


‘In developing the management and ad- 
ministrative procedures that meet our pres- 
ent-day situation we have been guided by 
the principles enunciated in the general re- 
ports of the Glassco Commission and also by 
the report on External Affairs issued by that 
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Commission early in 1963. We have adapted 
the Glassco Commission ideas to our require- 
ments and in some fields we have proceeded 
on the basis of conclusions reached through 
our own experience. 


On the recommendation of the Treasury 
Board we established a position of Financial 
Management Adviser, and have been able to 
obtain a well qualified officer for this work. 
He is now in the process of determining the 
ways in which the new concepts of financial 
management can best be applied to the De- 
partment’s requirements. As time goes on ad- 
ditional financial officers will be needed to 
enable us to move forward toward implemen- 
tation. We have recently had meetings at 
which all heads of division have had the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with these 
concepts and of studying their relationship to 
the responsibilities of the individual divi- 
sions. Although it is a complex matter, we are 
making good progress in this field. 


A number of other steps have been taken 
toward the introduction of modern methods. 
We have, for example, established an Or- 
ganization and Methods Unit, responsible for 
determining ways in which we can improve 
our systems and procedures. It has made a 
number of studies and surveys and has more 
in prospect. 

The number of External Affairs Officers has 
been increased. These officers are specialists 
in work in the consular, information and ad- 
ministrative fields. We have recruited univer- 
sity graduates for this work and have also 
attracted a number of experienced officers 
from other departments, including some from 
the armed services. | 


An accelerated programme has been devel- 
oped for the acquisition of properties at 
overseas centres where we have posts. These 
properties are to be used for offices, resi- 
dences and staff quarters. We have obtained 
the help of property specialists to expedite 
this programme. 

Substantial progress has been made in 
defining the Department’s requirements of 
space and facilities for the new headquarters 
building that is now being planned. It wil 
meet a vital need since we are now sprea¢ 
about in five buildings, and within a montk 
we will be into a sixth. 


Some improvements have been made in t 
records management system and others are i 
process. We are determining the extent t 
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which changed methods and new equipment 

might help us to handle the increasing 
amounts of documentation that are essential 
to our work. 


The application of modern methods of man- 
agement is straightforward in the realms of 
pure administration, but becomes rather more 
complex when one approaches the spheres of 
diplomatic work. To help us develop an im- 
proved organization structure for the De- 
| partment—one that would take into account 
our increased work-loads and also make al- 
lowance for the new techniques and commit- 
| ments—we sought the assistance of the Public 
Service Commission. It has recently prepared 
_/a number of recommendations which involve 
/ in some instances changes in the assignment 
of responsibility and in others the adoption of 

different procedures for both diplomatic and 
_ administrative work. We are currently carry- 
ing on detailed consultations with the Com- 
mission officers on their proposals. 


To organize the Department to carry out its 
expanding responsibilities requires a recogni- 
tion of the growing complexity of our work 
which results from the expansion of tradi- 
tional bilateral relationships and the increase 
-in number and size of multilateral organiza- 
tions. This complexity presents us with major 
problems of internal co-ordination. We also 
need to devote adequate attention to planning 
‘procedures and, as I said earlier, to the estab- 
lishment of priorities. 


Closely related to the broad requirements 
of management in the Department are the 
“needs of adequate administrative support 
‘services. For example, a management audit 
section has been established and we are in the 
‘process of recruiting experienced candidates 
for it. The auditors will make periodic exami- 
‘mations of the financial transactions and relat- 
ed procedures, including the use of resources 
to achieve objectives, at posts abroad and to 
‘some extent in divisions in Ottawa. 


Another instrument for the maintenance of 
effective management and good administra- 
‘tion is the Inspection Service. The role of this 
Service was diminished while we concentrat- 
ed on certain administrative improvements in 
the past but it has now been reinstated. It 
will carry continuing responsibilities both for 


inspection of overseas posts and for checking 
On progress at headquarters. 
- Good administration and indeed good oper- 


ations generally require that there be an ade- 
quate framework of allowances and amenities 


—— 
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to permit our personnel abroad to maintain 
themselves properly and to do their jobs. We 
are now engaged in a review of the foreign 
service regulations which have long been in 
force and which include arrangements for 
travel and removal, for procurement of ac- 
commodation, for education of foreign service 
children, for representation obligations and 
for certain other forms of essential support. 
We have been pleased at the initiative taken 
by the Treasury Board in the past year to 
review these regulations in the light of pres- 
ent-day requirements and we are happy to 
be associated with this process of re-examina- 
tion. Departmental officers are co-operating 
for this purpose with members of the 
Treasury Board staff and with representatives 
of other government departments. Satisfac- 
tory progress is being made. 


In our own administration and in the oper- 
ations of our missions aboard it is important 
that we maintain close liaison with the Ex- 
ternal Aid Office. It is a responsibility of the 
Under-Secretary to be a member of the Board 
charged with the development of Canadian 
policies in this field. Close liaison is also 
achieved through the secondment of officers 
from the Department of External Affairs to 
the External Aid Office. Of course, daily com- 
munication is maintained not only through 
the Economic Division, which is the formal 
channel, but through direct conversations and 
consultations with the Aid Office by a number 
of other divisions. With the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s programme of external aid expand- 
ing rapidly and extending to an increasing 
number of the developing countries, we are 
interested in seeing still closer formers of 
liaison and co-operation developed and we 
are sorking to this end. Most of the detailed 
administrative work connected with external 
aid, particularly on the technical assistance 
side, is handled by members of our overseas 
missions. At some of our embassies in devel- 
oping countries, aid work takes up more than 
half the available working time. 


In the operation and administration of the 
Department it is essential to keep in mind 
continuously the availability of staff. We must 
not only apportion our strength amongst divi- 
sions at home and posts abroad in accordance 
with changing commitments and _ require- 
ments, but we must plan for the future so 
that through adequate recruiting today we 
can meet the needs for experienced officers in 
future years. To fulfil the personnel manage- 
ment function, we have regrouped the various 
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kinds of work into readily identifiable areas 
of responsibility and have increased the num- 
ber of personnel officers, including officers 
from outside the Department with specialist 
competence in this field. 


@ (10:30 a.m.) 


The Canadian foreign service is still not 
large in comparison with other government 
departments and indeed in comparison with 
many other foreign services. The number of 
Canadian employees at home and abroad now 
totals approximately 2,100. Of this number, 
446 are Foreign Service Officers. As a result 
of recruiting, this number will soon be 500. 
The Foreign Service Officers are assigned in 
the 26 divisions at home and in some 80 posts 
ebroad. There are also some 140 External 
Affairs Officers concerned with consular serv- 
ices and information work and also with 
administration. To keep up with the growth 
of responsibilities we recruited 57 Foreign 
Service Officers last year and we hope to 
bring in about the same number this year. We 
have recruited some 25 External Affairs 
Officers in the last two years. Recruitment of 
employees for support categories, including 
stenographers, clerks, communicators and 
others has been carried out in similar propor- 
tions. 


There are special problems in personnel 
administration and development. One such 
problem is the need to encourage bilingual- 
ism. We have long recognized the importance 
of working toward a service that was truly 
representative of Canada in culture and lan- 
guage. In the rotational officer categories 
—Foreign Service Officers and External 
Affairs Officers—28% are bilingual and anoth- 
er 20%. are able to utilize both French and 
English adequately. Of some 400 stenogra- 
phers and typists, 132, or a third, have 
qualified to receive the 7% pay bonus for a 
proven ability to work in both languages. 
These proportions are amongst the highest in 
the Federal Government, but they are not as 
high as we would wish them to be. However, 
we have been encouraged by the number of 
new officers who have come to us from 
French-language universities. Officers whose 
mother tongue is French make up 21% of the 
total. We are also seeking to increase the 
opportunities open to our English-speaking 
officers to be able to express themselves in 
French. Despite our shorage of staff, a large 
number of officers are engaged in French- 
language courses, full-time or part-time, and 
we are indebted to the Language Schools of 
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the Public Service Commission for making 
this possible. The results have been encourag- 
ing. A knowledge of the two official languages 
enables our officers to understand all aspects 
of their own country and to represent Canada 
abroad in a more effective fashion. Continued 
efforts are also being made to obtain 
French-speaking staff members as clerks, ste- 
nographers, communicators, and other kinds 
of support staff. 


In devoting our efforts to personnel. ad- 
ministration, we must adjust ourselves to a 
totally new dimension, that of collective bar- 
gaining and the grievance procedure. The: 
decision of the Government to allow collec- 
tive bargaining will inevitably alter the inter- 
nal relationships in the Department, and have 
some effect on the traditional lines of authori- 
ty and management. The Department has set 
up a Staff Relations Section in the Personnel 
Services Division and will ultimately have 
several officers devoting attention to the ways: 
in which collective bargaining processes are 
to be handled, particularly the grievance 
procedure. In so doing we are maintaining 
close liaison with the Treasury Board staff. . 
Our Foreign Service Officers have already. 
formed an organization which they expect 
will be officially recognized as their bargain- 
ing agent. The interests of other groups of 
employees are likely to be represented by the 
major staff associations. Although there are 
aspects of these new relationships that have | 
yet to be worked out, we are confident that 
we can operate within this new framework | 
and continue to count on the dedicated efforts” 
and full co-operation that our staff members © 
have displayed in the past. | 


{ 
Another element in personnel administra- | 
tion that we consider of great importance is 
training. In the past we have given our main 
attention to ways of achieving effective on-_ 
the-job training. It is a fact that many of our. 
best officers have not had training courses 
over the years but have steadily improved | 
through the experience they gained as they 
did their work. However, we have reached | 
the stage where something more is needed’ 
—particularly so when we must take in new | 
members of the Department in large numbers 
and cannot give them as much individual 
attention as was possible in earlier days. We 
have formed a Training Section within our 
Personnel Operations Division, with a staff of 
three and it is making good progress. For, 
example, it has arranged sessions at which 
senior officers have had the opportunity of 
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becoming familair with new policy develop- 
-ments and of exchanging views on their im- 
_ plications. It has improved the training given 
to new officers and has made special arrange- 
ments for them to get to know Canada better; 
| it has run administration courses for middle 

grade staff members; and it is developing 

courses in the skills and knowledge needed by 
| junior employees going abroad. Much remains 
to be done in the training field but the results 
| achieved so far are gratifying. 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission and 
that of the Committee, we gave to the Clerk of 
| the Committee four possible reference papers, 
one on “Exercise of Franchise by Overseas 
Personnel”; one on “Canadian News for Ex- 
| ternal Affairs Post Abroad’; a summary of 
assessments to the United Nations specialized 
-agencies, and a brief resume on employment 
opportunities in the Department of External 
Affairs. We have provided them in French 
and in English. Do you wish them to be 
distributed? 


The Chairman: Are they available now? 


Mr. Williams: Yes. 


The Chairman: Is it agreed that these be 
passed around? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Nesbitt: I have some general observa- 
tions on the report given by Mr. Williams. I 
‘do not want my observations to be taken 
personally by Mr. Williams in any way; they 
are not intended as such. With the exception 
of the latter part of the report, which dealt 
with some very interesting, very helpful and 
very specific matters on the number of people 
coming in the Department and the break- 
down in the ability to use two languages 
|which I think is certainly very helpful, a 
great deal of the rest of the report, I think, is 
of a most general and non-specific nature; in 
fact a masterpiece thereof, and I do not think 
‘it is perhaps as generally helpful as it might 
have been. I just make this observation for 
}future guidance. I think a greater deal of 
|specific information would be more helpful to 
\the Committee than some of these very, very 
}0road generalities. I have a number of brief 
}questions which I would like to have an- 
) 5wered. They deal with very specific matters. 


] 
i 


_ The first one deals with a matter which has 
deen brought up repeatedly at these meetings 
no from what I have been able to observe 
nothing has been done about it yet although 
| berhaps in one of these papers that we have 
i 
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just received, something might be suggested. 
That is the question of newspapers at embas- 
sies abroad. I can understand that in the more 
distant posts obviously there is some difficul- 
ty, because of the cost, in getting them there 
by airmail but certainly in posts like New 
York and Washington there should be no rea- 
son for finding leading Canadian newspapers 
there several days old and being unable to 
find out the local news. I know the CBC 
Bulletins news condensations that are re- 
ceived are helpful, but they are very much 
condensed indeed. Are any steps being taken 
to see that posts such as New York, Wash- 
ington, London, Tokyo, do receive newspapers 
as quickly as possible by airmail? The cost 
could not be that great. It is a great lack at 
the present time that the information provid- 
ed is days old. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, in reply to 
the hon. Member, I think he is aware that we 
send to 83 of the posts by airmail the first six 
pages of Le Devoir, and pages 1, 2, 5 and 8 of 
the Globe and Mail daily. I know this does 
not specifically reply to the question he raised 
in terms of full editions of Canadian newspa- 
pers to posts abroad. We have considered 
proposals that we send to each of our posts by 
airmail a representative selection of daily 
newspapers from across Canada, but we have 
concluded that we could not recommend ex- 
penditure of the very large sums of money 
required to do this, which we estimate to be 
about $360,000 a year. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Would that be all posts, or 
would that be some? Could you be selective 
in the posts, to do this? 


Mr. Williams: It may be that we should 
look at it in terms of a selective group of 
posts. : 


e (10:40 a.m.) 


Mr. Nesbitt: Since ordinary mails in the 
United States, I regret to say, are not as good 
as our mail services, particularly in New 
York and Washington unless you send things: 
airmail, it may be weeks before they get 
there sometimes. The Department, if I may 
suggest it, should give very careful considera- 
tion to sending representative newspapers to. 
some of the more important posts. 


I realize that you cannot do it in the case of. 
some of the more outlying posts, but certainly 
where a great deal is going on, a background 
of information of what is going on in Canada 
is most important to members of the mission 
itself for a number of reasons. Would you 
look into that? 
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The next thing I would like to ask concerns 
the question of passports and the passport 
office. Most Members of the House, from what 
I have been able to hear—it is certainly my 
own personal experience—have handed a 
great many compliments to the passport office 
for the courteous and prompt asistance that 
Members receive for emergency calls, and I 
should like to go on record as commending 
the perscnnel of the Passport Division very 
much indeed for their help. However, there is 
one little matter which seems very strange to 
me; that is the question of who could be 
guarantor for a passport photograph. There 
are a number of categories that are accepta- 
ble, among them schoolteachers. I am sure 
that the Department must be aware that 
nowadays a number of schoolteachers are 18, 
19 and 20 years old; they move around a 
great deal, unlike in the past, and their signa- 
tures are acceptable for a passport photo, but 
that of a Justice of the Peace is apparently 
not acceptable, although a Justice of the 
Peace, in Ontario at least, can swear in an 
applicant for Canadian citizenship; a Justice 
of the Peace has quasi-magisterial powers; 
and he is usually a citizen of some note in the 
community. I find it quite incomprehensible 
that Justices of the Peace should not be per- 
mitted, though they have been in the past to 
act as guarantors, whereas schoolteachers are. 
Have you any explanation for this? 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
that I could offer any useful comment at all 
to Mr. Nesbitt’s observation. I know that this 
whole question of guarantors for passports is 
one that is under constant review in the pass- 
port office. I know that on many occasions 
during the year representations are made to 
the Minister that groups of professional or 
semi-professional people in Canada should be 
eligible to be considered as guarantors. If it 
would be satisfactory to Mr. Nesbitt, I will 
certainly relay this to— 


Mr. Nesbitt: It is probably not an important 
matter in large metropolitan areas, but in 
smaller communities it would be very helpful. 
A Justice of the Peace is usually someone 
who has been in the community for a long 
time and who knows people, whereas school 
teachers are coming and going right and left. 
If you want any kind of responsibility behind 
the guaranteeing of the photograph, I think it 
would be far better to use someone like that; 
at the present time that is not possible. I hope 
this will be rectified. 


I am interested in the general report that 
the Department was considering more sophis- 
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ticated methods of dealing with personnel, 
and I would take it from that, that perhaps 
there will be more flexibility. Is there a hard 
and fast rule in the Department that depart- 
mental officers, regardless of their status or 
ability, must retire at 65? 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
principle is yes. Normally they do retire at 65. 
I think, however, that as most people who are 
knowledgeable in the Department know, from 
time to time individuals who are in specialist 
positions, or who may have a special type of 
knowledge or background or experience, have 
had extensions, but basically the retirement 
age is 65. 


Mr. Nesbitt: But exceptions would be made 
for cases of special information or unusual 
experience. 


Mr. Williams: I think— 


Mr. Nesbitt: I have a few specific persons 
in mind. I will not name them—I can see no 
point in that—but it can be done. 

The question was raised in the general re- 
port about collective bargaining changing the 
relationships within the Department. I can 
see how that would take place. 


Perhaps this question is a little out of your 
field and deal more with government policy 
than with administration, but within the de- 
partment has any serious consideration been 
given to the question of treating the De-. 
partment of External Affairs, because of its 
very specialized nature, in much the same 
way as the government of the United King- 
dom treats its Foreign Office, the officers of 
which do not come under the government 
service to the same degree? This creates’ 
greater flexibility in dealing with personnel 
and in hiring people for special reasons, and 
so on. Has any consideration been given to. 
that? | 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
that in recent years there has been any, what 
I would call, active or serious consideration 
given to it. Some years ago I believe senior. 
officials looked at the desirability of there 
being a separate act but for a variety of 
reasons it was not proceeded with. Certainly 
in recent times there has been no active con- 
sideration given to it, Mr. Nesbitt. { 


| 

Mr. Nesbitt: Are instructions sent out by 
the Department to embassies at public ork 
abroad concerning assistance and entertain- 
ment, and matters related thereto, with re+ 
spect to visiting delegations or quasi-official 
groups from Canada? I have one speci- 
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fic item in mind which I would be glad to 
discuss with you privately. In other words, is 
it not the case that embarrassed Canadians are 
sometimes embarrassed by the hospitality 
extended by host countries and that Canadian 
posts do not seem to have any specific in- 
formation on or instructors about, visiting 
groups such as sports teams and the like? 


Are any regulations or instructions on this 
sent to posts abroad, telling them what to do 
and how to deal with these situations, or is it 
left entirely to the discretion of the staff or 
head of mission? 


Mr. Williams: As is the case with so many 
of my answers, I am afraid I have to say Yes 
and No. 


Where the department has advance notice 
of groups of Canadians travelling we try to 
inform the post. We also assume that the post, 
Within its limits, will offer whatever hospital- 
ity it can. On the other hand, I know from 
my own experience that from time to time 
groups of Canadians have arrived in a par- 
ticular country without any advance notifica- 
tion. 


We try on all occasions to ensure that our 
posts do whatever they can to make the visits 
of groups of Canadians interesting; however, I 
know of one particular post where recently 
three or four fairly large groups of Canadians 
were visiting at the same time. I do not be- 
lieve every one of them felt that they had 
been received in the way to which possibly 
they should be entitled. I think it is quite true 
that sometimes these posts are inundated with 
groups; and this is so in the smaller ones 
where the number of officers is limited. 


We try to look after visiting groups of 
Canadians, Mr. Nesbitt, but I do not think 
that we always provide the complete hospital- 
ity that they might wish. 


Mr. Nesbitt: How many foreign service 
Officers and grades are there at our embassy 
in Mexico City? 


| Mr. Williams: Normally the establishment 
_in Mexico City is the head of mission, one 
_ foreign service officer of grade 4 or 5, the first 
_ secretary and an administrative officer. I be- 
_ lieve we are adding one administrative officer 
at the present time. I am talking about Ex- 
_ ternal Affairs personnel, Mr. Nesbitt. 


The ambassador has been Mr. Feaver, and 
_ there are a commercial counsellor, a first 
| secretary, a second commercial officer and an 
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External Affairs officer, on an officer from the 
External Affairs side, if I may put it that 
way. Other than the ambassador there are 
two officers. 


Mr. Nesbitt: To how many other countries 
does our ambassador to Mexico also have to 
present his credentials? 


Mr. Williams: One country only. 
Mr. Nesbitt: Which one is that? 
Mr. Williams: Guatemala. 


Mr. Nesbitt: How are the other smaller 
Central American republics represented? 


Mr. Williams: We have an embassy in 
Costa Rica which has multiple accreditation 
to the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
Panama and El Salvador. There are five in 
addition to Costa Rica. 


Mr. Nesbitt: And Honduras, I believe. 


Mr. Williams: Yes, Honduras. We have a 
resident mission in Haiti— 


Mr. Nesbiti: Does the same ambassador 
serve the Dominican Republic and Haiti? 


Mr. Williams: No. 


Mr. Nesbitt: My next question may perhaps 
touch on the Department, but the Department 
must be having some communication in this 
regard: Do you have the latest information on 
the projected parliamentary exchange with 
the Republic of Mexico? 


Mr. Williams: I am afraid I am not in a 
position to say that. I do not have information 
on it. 


Mr. Nesbitt: I realize that it comes more 
directly under the Speaker, but I had hoped 
that perhaps the Department might be acting 
as postman in this regard. 


Mr. Williams: I am sure we must be con- 
cerned in some way, Mr. Nesbitt. I just do not 
happen to have information about it. 


Mr. Nesbitt: If you would be good enough 
to look into the matter perhaps we can be 
told about it at a later stage. 


My last question deals with the expense 
allowances of foreign service officers abroad. 
This is a matter that has been raised many 
times. 

I recall that in days gone by the Treasury 
required a very detailed accounting of some 
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of these expenses. From time to time it has, I 
think, acted as a restraint, to some degree, on 
officers carrying out their duties. Could you 
give Members of the Committee some idea of 
the degree of detail required in accounting 
for these expenses of officers abroad? As ev- 
eryone knows, in the performance of their 
duties, they have to be fairly elastic some- 
times and a great deal of individual judgment 
has to be exercised, although we realize, of 
course, that it cannot be carte blanche. This 
has been a problem in the past. Have you any 
comment on this? 


Mr. Williams: Under the allowance system, 
as I am sure you are aware, the allowances 
are comprised of three parts: a foreing serv- 
ice allowance, an indirect representation al- 
lowance and a direct representation allow- 
ance. The direct allowance is the part that is 
devoted to representational expenditures. 
Basically. it is calculated on the total number 
of guests per grade that the officer is expected 
to entertain. or to look after, on a quarterly 
basis. For each post there has been estab- 
lished a unit cost for each meal, or each type 
of representation, whether it be lunch in or 
lunch out, dinners in homes or dinners out 
and for reception costs. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Let me get to my exact 
point. Is it permissible for a foreign service 
officer abroad to entertain his colleagues 
from other delegations only for lunch or din- 
ner or are other types of entertainment per- 
mitted such as perhaps a trip to the country, 
or attendance at the theatre, or something 
like that? Are those included, or do they have 
to cover up for those things by describing 
them as meals? 


Mr. Williams: I think the short answer to 
that is that about 25 per cent of the direct 
representation allowance is available for, or 
can be devoted to, the type of representation 
you have in mind, such as attending charity 
balls and taking a guest—the variety of types 
of entertainment that do not formally fall 
within the categories of luncheons and din- 
ners. They are permitted a 25 per cent leeway 
on the direct representation allowance for 
that type of entertainment. 


Mr. Nesbitt: 
must say. 


That is an improvement, I 


Mr. Lambert: I have two points which I 
hope to discuss very briefly. Mr. Nesbitt 
raised a question about the dissemination of 
Canadian news to our personnel in posts 
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abroad—not only to those in External Affairs 
but to trade commissioners as well. I have 
read the paper that you have submitted and I 
have noted some improvement, but I find | 
some things rather questionable. One of them 
is the assertion that it would cost $614 a year 
to send the Globe and Mail to one post in 
Europe. I do not know where they get that 
figure. Perhaps they want their own jet plane 
for it. I know that some Canadian newspapers 
noted for their bulk are shipped here in 
Canada by air mail at a cost of about $80. 
Taking account of the difference in distance 
and so forth I just cannot understand this 
$614. Perhaps we are working on different 
rates. 


I was wondering whether efforts had been 
made to make an arrangement with the 
RCAF, which has scheduled runs twice and 
three times a week to the United Kingdom 
and to Europe, for the carriage of representa- 
tive newspapers. They have them in their 
messes. If, in Europe, you want to get news 
and you go to one of our messes you will see 
the newspapers and periodicals. They buy 
them with their own mess funds, but they are 
able to do so. 


Two years ago I was in the Tokyo embassy. 
I had been absent from Canada for six weeks. 
I was astounded to find that the latest news- 
papers they had I had read in Canada. This 
is nonsense, both for the staff and for the 
public. 


I notice in your estimates that there is an 
increase for the purchase of publications. As 
a matter of fact, it is an increase from $78,000 
to $102,000. This is on page 120 of the blue 
book. I hope this will cover the cost of the — 
dissemination of Canadian newspapers to > 
some of our more popular posts in Europe. It 
is one of the functions of our representation 
abroad to keep Canadians there posted on 
what is happening at home. 


The Chairman: Are you referring to Item | 
12? “i 


Mr. Lambert: It is on page 120, the four- | 
teenth or fifteenth item. It is entitled “Pur- | 
chase of Publications for Distribution’. ; 


The Chairman: Yes; it is under item 12. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Lambert, I believe there 
is an increase of $24,000 for distribution o 
departmental publications. 


ph 


Mr. Lambert: Consisting of what—minis- | 
terial speeches? a 
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‘ Mr. Williams: Tax sheets, annual reports, 
reports of the United Nations and other infor- 
mational... 


Mr. Lambert: In other words, it is really 
house literature? 


- Mr. Williams: We have copies of the types 
One 


Mr. Lambert: But you might call it house 
literature. I am thinking of the other. This is 
a point I have been raising for about four or 
five years. 


Frankly I think a better effort could be 
made in this, particularly if one were to talk 
to the Department of National Defence. They 
have been able to carry other things overseas. 
Why can they not carry these? 


The other subject I would like to raise, Mr. 
Chairman, is in connection with the recruit- 
ment of personnel. I was glad to get from Mr. 
Williams the figures on the bilingual capabili- 
ty of foreign service officers. I rather suspect 
that the same situation prevails in the re- 
cruitment of foreign service officers as in the 
case of trade commissioners: that no effort at 
all is made to recruit Canadians with a capa- 
bility in a language other than French of 
English or both. 


In other words, do you go out specifically to 
get people who can speak Chinese, or Rus- 
sian, or Spanish as their mother tongues and 
who possibly are highly qualified university 
graduates, if that is the other requirement? 
Just what effort is made to do this, apart 
from taking people out of the steam of the 
department, sending them to the foreign lan- 
guage school here in Ottawa for a year or 18 
months, posting them abroad for two years 
and then sending them off to another post 
‘where there is absolutely no requirement for 
that language? 


I gather that the Trade Commissioner 
Service was rather taken aback by this and 
, that they have indicated that they are cer- 
tainly going to look into it. We intend to keep 
after them about it, because I think we are 
_ Missing a good opportunity here. 


May I have your comments? 


. Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, in reply to 
the hon. member may I say, first, that in the 
_ case of our foreign service officers we do not 
Specifically recruit language specialists. I 
think this applies also to our external affairs 
' Officers. We are recruiting Canadians against 
a broader qualification, if I may put it that 
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way. If, by chance they have knowledge of a 
language other than English or French it is a 
dividend to us in that particular context. 


The short answer to Mr. Lambert’s question 
is that we do not specifically seek out candi- 
dates because of their language skill. We have 
in the service at the present time a limited 
number of officers with language facility. We 
have four Chinese-speaking officers; three 
who are competent in modern Arabic; four 
Russian-speaking officers; four Japanese- 
speaking officers and one Serbo-Croatian. 


At the present time we have 70 officers 
studying languages other than those of 
Canada. However Mr. Lambert, we do not 
Specifically recruit language officers. It is my 
opinion that as long as we recruit foreign 
service officers at the FSO 1 level against a 
common standard, and unless we can develop 
a broad need for language officers, we will 
continue to rely on the foreign service officers 
in the hope that of the proportion we take in 
there will be some who have a language 
facility, other than English and French, or 
who have an aptitude for the more difficult 
languages. Of the group of 60 young officers 
recruited this year there are a reasonable 
number with facility in languages other than 
English and French, but I think it is by 
chance and not by design. 


Mr. Lambert: Personally I tend to feel that 
that policy is debateable, and I would certain 
suggest to you that, having particular regard 
to the universities in Western Canada where 
there are, for instance, courses in Ukrainian, 
we could do better than we are now doing, 
and that an additional credit should be given 
to a man who offers a third language. You say 
that it may happen quite by chance. I do not 
think this is good enough. We could go out 
and find people who really have that addi- 
tional talent. 

I hope that someone will examine this 
proposal. The Department of Trade and 
Commerce is certainly going to have a good 
look at it, and I hope that you will too. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Haidasz: As a supplementary question I 
would like to ask who provides the interpre- 
tation services in our overseas missions where 
our officers are not fluent in the particular 
foreign languages? How do they communi- 
cate? 


Mr. Williams: On the staff of almost all 
missions overseas where there is a foreign 
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language element there is a translator-inter- 
preter who, of course, is locally engaged. On 
the other hand, at a great many of our for- 
eign language posts we have officers who can 
speak the language concerned. 


Mr. Haidasz: How many of our foreign serv- 
ice officers in Prague, Warsaw, Budapest and 
Belgrade speak the language of the countries? 


Mr. Williams: In Belgrade at the moment 
we have one Serbo-Croatian officer who 
speaks the language. 


Mr. Haidasz: And in Warsaw? 


Mr. Williams: I am not too sure whether 
we have one at the present time or not, Dr. 
Haidasz. We did have one, but I think he has 
just been transferred. In Moscow we have 
two. 


Mr. Haidasz: Would you not be inclined to 
agree with Mr. Lambert that there is a need, 
then, also to recruit foreign service officers 
who are language specialists, or to have spe- 
cial courses and. encourage foreign service 
officers to acquire a knowledge of foreign 
languages? 


Mr. Williams: We are encouraging a large 
number of them to study. 


Mr. Haidasz: How? What is the encourage- 
ment? 


Mr. Williams: At the present time the in- 
centive is that if they qualify through a civil 
service language course— 


Mr. Haidasz: This is a third language? 


Mr. Williams: There is a civil service com- 
petition for language study and if they quali- 
fy and are using that language every day they 
are entitled to an increment of, I believe, 
$15.00 a month. For instance, I assume that 
our Croatian-speaking officer in Belgrade is in 
receipt of the foreign language allowance. 


Mr. Haidasz: In the central and eastern 
European countries our consular officers who 
have to do the work which immigration offic- 
ers do in other countries would, I presume, 
have a great need for knowledge of the par- 
ticular language? 


Mr. Williams: As an example, Dr. Haidasz, 
at the present time in our mission in Warsaw 
we have 11 members studying Polish, in 
Belgrade 6 of the staff members are actively 
studying the language, five members of the 
staff in Prague are studying Czech; and, as I 
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mentioned, there are 11 at the embassy in 
Warsaw and 11 at the embassy in Moscow. 


Mr. Haidasz: In the case of these embassies 
has there been any effort to distribute litera- 
ture in the language of the country? 


Mr. Williams: Although I cannot speak 
with certainty, it is my recollection that in 
some of the eastern European countries we 
have circulated information in the local lan- 
guage. 


Mr. Haidasz: From what I saw during a 
visit to our embassy in Warsaw both the 
ambassador’s residence and the chancellory 
are very indequate for the work that the 
personnel have to do. What has been done to 
try to improve their office facilities and the 
external and internal appearance of the 
building? 


Mr. Williams: The chancellory in Warsaw 
has long outgrown its usefulness in terms of 
size. For some months we have been trying to 
obtain additional space. As you are probably 
more aware than I, the amount of available 
office space in Warsaw is limited, and to date 
we have not been able to get additional ac- 
commodation. However, we have been pro- 
ceeding with our construction program in 
Warsaw and the final drawings for the new 
chancellory have been sent to the Polish 
housing authority for their final approval. We 
hope to start construction in the fall. 


We have done quite a bit of refurbishing 
and repainting of the residence, and Mr. 
Berlis, our ambassador there, told us when he 
was here some weeks ago that in terms of its 
suitability for representation purposes the 
residence is now in quite reasonable condi- 
tion. 


Mr. Haidasz: I have one other question. It 
refers to our consular division. What is the 
present policy of the Department on certifi- 
cates of identity? 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. 
Gilmour, head of our consular division to 
reply to that question. 


Mr. E. H. Gilmour (Head, Consular Divi- 
sion, Department of External Affairs): I have 
some difficulty in giving a comprehensive an- 
swer, Dr. Haidasz, because this is dealt with 
primarily by the passport office. As I have no 
doubt you are aware, the basic considerations 
are that certificates of identity will be granted 
to people permanently resident in Canada, 
who, for good reasons, either cannot, or feel 
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that they are unwilling to, obtain passports of 
nationality. The majority of those who cannot 
obtain such documents would obviously be 
Stateless persons. Those who prefer not to 
might include, for example, Jews who had 
_ been persecuted in Germany and who, some 
years ago at any rate, were German nationals. 


Within those broad categories there are all 
sorts of refinements, and to give a more de- 
tailed answer I am afraid I would have to 
consult my colleague, the head of the passport 

office. 


Mr. Haidasz: I ask this question, Mr. 
_ Chairman, because I have received many rep- 
resentations from travel agents and from 
Canadian citizens who have married recent 
immigrants who possess landed immigrant 
status. They want to travel to the United 
States to visit relatives and they are told to 
go to the embassy of their country of origin to 
renew their passport. Many of these people 
have no desire to prolong their relationship 
with these foreign embassies; there is also a 
time limit involved; and there are consular 
fees. I have recently received appeals which I 
would like to bring to your attention and I 
hope that the department and the Minister 
will be able to review this entire matter. 


Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
the witness could tell us whether there are 
any established criteria for the establishment 
or maintenance of posts abroad? I assume 
that from time to time new posts are opened 
‘and I hope that if it is necessary, posts are 
closed from time to time. I am wondering 
whether any yardstick has been established 
‘for making these decisions? 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I can reply 
only in very general terms. If I may I will 
attempt to reply in an illustrative fashion and 
take the most recently announced mission in 
Bangkok. For some years the government of 
Thailand has been anxious that we should be 
represented in their country. Indeed, a few 
years ago they appointed an ambassador to 
Canada. We were not able to reciprocate, 
primarily because of staff shortages, and rela- 
tions in the formal diplomatic sense between 
Canada and Thailand were handled through 
our High Commissioner’s Office in Kuala 
Lumpur. 

However, within the last year and a half 
the External Aid Office has strongly empha- 
Sized that interest in their aid program was 
growing in the area and that the number of 
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Canadians going into Thailand, either under 
aid program or because of general Canadian 
interest, required a resident mission. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce 
—hbecause we have inter-departmental con- 
sultation on an issue of this kind—indicated 
that in terms of Canadian trade it would be 
of value to have a mission, and from the point 
of view of broad political interest it was 
recognized that it would be desirable to estab- 
lish a new mission in Bangkok. 


It is this sort of consideration, Mr. Stan- 
bury, that is part and parcel of a recommen- 
dation that is put to the Minister for his 
consideration. 


One could almost argue that each post is 
different in the sense that in some areas the 
greater emphasis may be on what might be 
called political interest and in other cases it 
may be on trade or other government con- 
cern. I do not think the day will ever come 
when we will be represented in every coun- 
try. 


In Africa we are trying to do a large 
amount of multiple accreditation, and as Mr. 
Nesbitt brought out earlier, we still have mul- 
tiple accreditation in Latin America. How- 
ever, there are some countries where, for a 
variety of reasons, we will still have to have 
individual or separate missions. 


Mr. Stanbury: You mentioned an embassy 
as an example. Is there not some yardstick 
that you use for the opening of consulates, for 
instance? 


Mr. Williams: By and large our consulates 
are in the United States, Germany and 
France. As far as I think I would be correct 
in saying that trade considerations were the 
primary impetus for setting up our consulates 
in the United States. This was true of the 
consulates in Frankfurt and Hamburg in 
Germany. The consulates in Bordeaux and 
Marseilles in France arose from an extension 
of mutual interest in the development of rela- 
tions with France. However, by and large, 
because a preponderance of our consulates 
are trade-oriented; the emphasis or the desire 
comes from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 


Mr. Sianbury: Is there any process of ex- 
amination of all posts to determine whether 
or not some of them might be abandoned? 


Mr. Williams: Each year during our esti- 
mate preparations or program review period 
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we try to make a judgment of the usefulness 
of posts. I do not know whether the day 
would come when we would close a post. 


Mr. Stanbury: You have not done it yet? 


Mr. Williams: Not to my knowledge. It is a 
very difficult thing to do, other than possibly 
in the case of consulates, and it is a govern- 
ment decision in the case of a diplomatic 
mission. Whether the government of the day 
would want to take the action to close a 
mission, I do not know. According to our 
record—and it is very limited in terms of a 
large number of missions—we have not closed 
a post. 


Mr. Stanbury: Are there any instances 
where we maintain missions in countries 
which do not maintain one in Canada? I am 
taking into consideration that a country may 
be represented here on a multiple basis. Is 


there complete reciprocation? 


Mr. Williams: Generally it is complete 
reciprocation, I would want to check the list 
very carefully, but I think that there are 
probably resident missions here from coun- 
tries where we are not represented. 


Mr. Nesbitt: What about Taiwan? 


Mr. Williams: We have no mission there, 
but they are here. I believe the same is true 
of Ecuador. I would think the answer is that 
there probably are some countries represent- 
ed in Canada in which we are represented on 
a multiple accreditation basis. 


Mr. Stanbury: To put it the other way, are 
there countries in which we maintain mis- 
Sions who do not maintain one here? 


Mr. Williams: Yes; for example, Cyprus. 
We have a mission in Cyprus and it is repre- 
sented in Canada through Washington. 


Mr. Stanbury: Are there a number of such 
countries? 


Mr. Williams: Tunisia comes to mind. We 
have a mission in Tunisia and to date Tunisia 
has been represented from Washington. 


Mr. Stanbury: Are those the only ones. 


Mr. Williams: I would supect that there 
may be one or two others. I am just very 
quickly trying to go over the map. 


Mr. Stanbury: There might be four or five 
altogether? 


Mr. Williams: There might be. 
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Mr. Brewin: Chairman, I would like to pur- 
sue with Mr. Williams the subject that Mr. 
Stanbury raised. I have looked over the list. 
It seems to me peculiar that we are not more 
strongly represented in what I call Franco- 
phone Africa: I am glad to notice that we 
have a mission in Tunisia, but I see no men- 
tion of one in Morocco, Algeria: and there is 
one in Senegal. But there is a whole series of 
other Francophone countries. 


It has often been represented to me that 
because we are officially a bilingual country 
there is a natural contact and affinity 
with these countries, most of which used to 
be part of the French empire, which now are 
probably looking for contacts in other parts of 
the world. Has consideration been given to 
this aspect of the matter? 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, in the last 
three years we have had a program of expan- 
sion in Africa in terms of six missions. This 
program was started two years ago, and ina 
sense we are on the last lap. In that period 
we opened in Dakar; and we did also in 
Addis Ababa primarily on account of the re- 
presentation in that area of a large number of 
African organizations which have offices 
there. In addition, we opened in Tunis last 
year. Therefore, there are six posts in what I 
call the African development program. We 
have one more North African country to do 
under the present program. 


This does not necessarily mean that addi- 
tional countries cannot be added to the pro- 
gram if the government wishes. However, 
speaking officially, we have concluded that we 
can only cope with the opening of two posts a 
year; that the demands made on the adminis- 
tration if we embark on more become, on the 
whole, pretty intolerable. Therefore, we have 
been trying to keep to two posts a year. By 
the time you staff them, make money availa- 
ble, provide all the infra-structure, and try to 
find staff accommodation, an office, a resi- 
dence, etc., we think we can only do two ! 
year adequately. 


As I say, we are coming to the end of our 
expansion program in Africa, and we are go- 
ing to re-examine the situation and make 
recommendations to the government on fur- 
ther missions. 


Mr. Brewin: Then, the fact that many of 
these nations in Africa are French-speaking is 
taken into account? f 


Mr. Williams: Indeed it is, Mr. Brewin. ei 
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Mr. Brewin: I would now like to deal with 
another subject which may, or may not come 
within the purview of your particular knowl- 
edge, Mr. Williams. You have furnished us 
with various written documents including one 
entitled “Assessments, contributions,” etc. I 
want to ask you about one or two items in 
this document. Looking at page 2, under 
“Miscellaneous Grants and Payments” there is 
a substantial item of $3,500,000 for “Defence 
Support Assistance to Non-NATO Countries”. 
I am interested in that. Could you tell me a 
little more about to whom it goes and what is 
the basis of those arrangements for defence 
support to non-NATO countries? 


_ Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I hope Mr. 
Brewin does not expect me to give a too de- 
tailed reply, because my knowledge does not 
extend that far. This vote is primarily 
designed to cover the military training pro- 
grams that Canada has entered into with 
certain Commonwealth countries. For in- 
stance, in Ghana there are 21 Canadian Air 
Force personnel instructing in the Ghanian 
services. At one time the Canadian officers 
were on the staff of the military training col- 
lege and were also acting as advisers to 
various types of military formations. 


We have a military training team in Tan- 
zania and it is helping not only with the 
development of the army but also of the 
navy. We have brought Tanzanian cadets to 
Canada and put them into Canadian training 
colleges. 


We had a modest program, restricted, I 
believe, exclusively to the navy, in Nigeria. A 
larger program in terms of dollars and per- 
Sonnel is the one in Malaysia. We have under- 
taken, I believe, to provide some Beaver air- 
craft. We have brought Malaysian pilots to 
Canada, and have also given them some as- 
Sistance in terms of experts on the ground. 


We have had a limited program of defence 
co-operation, if I might call it that, with two 
of the Caribbean countries in bringing cadets 
for training. 


These are the dimensions of the program in 
non-NATO countries. 


For instance, we gave to Tanzania, free of 
charge, four Caribou and eight Otter aircraft 
together with spares and some training and 
support equipment. I could go into a great 
deal of detail here. 


Mr. Brewin: Is this done in co-ordination 
with the Department of National Defence? 
27028—2 
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Mr. Williams: Mr. Brewin, I believe that at 
one time the funds provided for this military 
co-operation were carried by the Department 
of National Defence, but two years ago there 
was a government decision to transfer this to 
the Department of External Affairs. 


All of this program is worked out in col- 
laboration and consultation with the De- 
partment of National Defence. There is a 
military assistance committee which is 
chaired by an official of the Department of 
External Affairs. It is a joint program and the 
funds happen to be carried in the estimates of 
the Department of External Affairs. 


Mr. Brewin: I am quite interested in the 
next item: “Defence Support Assistance to 
Greece and Turkey”. Perhaps this item previ- 
ously appeared somewhere else. It appears 
under Vote No. 15, at page 132 of the esti- 
mates, in the amount of $1 million, and as 
though it were a new item because there is 
no corresponding item for the year 1966-67. I 
take it that may be because it is being made 
separate and not because it is a new item. Is 
this correct? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, it is a new item. 


Mr. Brewin: I know this may be a matter 
of policy and perhaps it is unfair to ask you 
about it, but has any thought been given to 
whether Canada’s support to Greece, under 
the present circumstances of the military 
takeover there, is a sound external policy for 
Canada? Has that been considered at all? 


Mr. Williams: All I can say, Mr. Brewin, is 
that to my knowledge a program for neither 
of these countries has been worked out as yet. 


Mr. Brewin: It has not been worked out? 
Mr. Williams: It has not been worked out. 


Mr. Brewin: You cannot tell us then wheth- 
er political consideration has been given to 
whether circumstances now existing in 
Greece render it appropriate to extend de- 
fence support, which, I suppose, could mean 
military training and military supplies? You 
do not whether that— 


Mr. Williams: I am afraid, Mr. Brewin, that 
I cannot offer any useful comment. 


Mr. Stanbury: If I may ask a supplemen- 
tary; is it not true Mr. Williams, that the only 
offer of help of this kind that has been made 
within the last year has been in connection 


with a communications link between Turkey 
and Greece, which is part of the whole com- 
munications link from Pakistan to Europe? 
Although it is under the NATO arrangements, 
and might be described in some ways. as a 
defence arrangement, that the only help un- 
der consideration at all is in the form of 
communications? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, Mr. Stanbury, I think 
you are quite right. There has been a devel- 
opment of a microwave project, and I think 
this is the only active program in existence 
with respect to Greece and Turkey under the 
NATO vote. 


Mr. Stanbury: I do not think even that has 
been settled. 


- Mr. Brewin: I do not know whether or not 
it is just by chance, but on the same page, in 
the last item under A World Food Program, 
it looks as though there is a blank. Would the 
figure there be the $2,475,000 that appears at 
page 132? 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Brewin, we are inclined 
to think that is a typographical error. 


Mr. Brewin: I had guessed it was. 
Mr. Williams: It is $2,475,000. 


Mr. Brewin: I have just one other question 
and perhaps your answer will enlighten me on 
the subject. On the next page, under “Com- 
monwealth Organizations”, there appears 
“Commonwealth Foundation” at a fixed 
amount of $112,500. Could you inform me 
what a Commonwealth Foundation is and 
how that amount is fixed? 


Mr. Williams: I hope to have more accurate 
information in a moment, Mr. Brewin, but I 
think this is the bringing together of the 
earlier Commonwealth education office and 
one or two other Commonwealth offices. 


With the establishment of the Common- 
wealth Secretariat a year and a half ago it 
was decided to bring these semi-related offices 
together under a Commonwealth Foundation. 


At the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
meeting in July of 1964, it was considered 
that further steps should be taken to promote 
contacts in other fields and that it would be 
desirable to establish a Commonwealth 
Foundation to administer a fund for increas- 
ing interchange between Commonwealth or- 
ganizations in professional fields. 
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The Canadian approach to the foundation — 


was that if the majority of Commonwealth 
members favoured its establishment Canada 


would be prepared to contribute financially, © 


and Prime Minister Wilson advised that a 
majority of them had signified their wil- 
lingness to contribute to the foundation. Our 
forecast of our 1966-67 contribution is the 
$112,500. 


Mr. Haidasz: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
get some information about the grant to the 
Canadian-German Society of Hanover and 
whether there is a reciprocal arrangement. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, $14,000 is the — 


estimated expenditure for the fiscal year 
for the grant to the Canadian-German Society 
of Hanover. Last year it was $13,500 and in 
1965-66 it was $5,400. It is proposed to contin- 
ue this program of visits by German students 
during the summer of 1967 and for that a 
further grant of 50,000 Deutsch marks is re- 
quired for the German-Canadian Society of 
Hanover, Germany. It is a joint venture and 
in 1966 it covered 50 German students who 
visited Canada under this program. 


Mr. Haidasz: They only paid part of the 
expenses. 


Mr. Forrestall: Mr. Williams, I am not at 


all pleased or happy that items of national 
defence are appearing in the estimates of the 


Department of External Affairs. On page 3 of — 


the documents that you so kindly distributed 
to us there is an item (a) under the classifica-_ 
tion of “Assessments for Membership in In- 
ternational Organizations”. Could you enlight- 
en us a little on the third item—U.N. Emer- 
gency Force, 3.17 per cent (plus surcharge of 
25 per cent), which amounts to $729,000. This, 
coupled with the other two, sends the amount 
apparently pertaining directly to defence up 


to a figure in excess of $5 million. Could you — 
enlighten us about that? You touched on the 

previous two. Could you discuss this item and ~ 
tell us what is its purpose and where it came — 


from? 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, with your per- 


mission I will ask Mr. Warren of our United | 


Nations Division to reply to that question. 


Mr. G. I. Warren (United Nations Division): 
Thank you. The assessment for the United 
Nations Emergency Force is worked out each 


year by the 5th Committee of the United | 


Nations and then approved by the General 
Assembly. w 


" 
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The costs of the Canadian contingent in the 
Middle East were reimbursed by the United 
Nations. In the case of the United Nations 
force in Cyprus the costs of maintaining the 
_Canadian contingent there appear in the esti- 
mates of the Department of National Defence. 


In the case of United Nations Emergency 
_ Force our out-of-pocket expenses are reim- 
bursed by the United Nations. Therefore this 
is just an assessment approved by the United 
Nations, and because we are a member of 
that body we just have to meet our assess- 
ment. This is a United Nations matter. 


Mr. Forrestall: Apparently, then, this is not 
anew item. 


Mr. Warren: No. I might add, of course, 
that this situation is changing. As we all 
_ know, the force has now been withdrawn. 


When the General Assembly discusses this 
matter at the 22nd session in the fall there 
will be a supplementary estimate and even- 
tually there will be a credit to the Canadian 
/government once the force has been wound 
up and the final cost estimates approved. 


_ Mr. Forrestall: This $729,000, then, could 
-eonceivably go to support other forces con- 
tributing to that UN force? 


Mr. Warren: Of course, it is impossible at 
the moment to say exactly what new arrange- 
‘ments there will be for a United Nations 
‘presence in the area. It is possible that in 
Making the financial arrangements for the 
United Nations Emergency Force it will be 
‘recommended that this amount be used. Of 
course, before this could happen it would 
have to be approved by member states in the 
General Assembly. 


_ Mr. Forrestall: But you have no idea how 
the specific funds might have been used? 


Mr. Warren: Yes. Each country was 
assessed a certain amount and those amounts 
Were used to reimburse the countries provid- 
‘ing contingents. That would include the cost 
of the Canadian contingent. 


Mr. Forrestall: You are doing very well sir, 
but I am not sure that I follow that. In effect, 
this $729,000 is an item of expenditure to 
Support Canadian armed forces. 


Mr. Warren: Not only Canadian; plus oth- 
ers. The system is that the United Nations is 
reimbursing each country that supplies a con- 
tingent, whereas in the case of the force in 
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Cyprus our Department of National Defence 
absorbs the costs. It is reimbursed by the 
United Nations for a certain amount of the 
cost, but other costs are absorbed by the 
Department of National Defence without the 
United Nations coming into the picture. 


Mr. Brewin: This figure, thenyaiss justia 
charge to Canada. It is not the cost rate of the 
Canadian contribution? 


Mr. Warren: No. 


Mr. Brewin: Do we have other costs in 
connection with UNEF that are not repaid, or 
is this the total cost of the Canadian contribu- 
tion reimbursed by the United Nations? 


Mr. Warren: We are reimbursed by the 
United Nations for our out-of-pocket ex- 
penses; in other words, the expenses that are 
inherent in supporting our force outside of 
Canada. Canada does, of course, absorb the 
costs that would be necessary to maintain our 
contingent here in Canada. 


Mr. Forrestall: We pay our own salaries 
and supply our own equipment? 


Mr. Warren: That is correct. It is just out- 
of-pocket expenses that are reimbursed by 
the United Nations. 


Mr. Churchill: What about the Interna- 
tional Control Commission? 


Mr. Forresiall: That is an interesting. ques- 
tion. What procedure do we use, or what 
provisions are there, for the ICC? 


Mr. Warren: I am afraid that my knowl- 
edge does not extend to the ICC. 


Mr. Forrestall: I suppose that, not being a 
UN body, perhaps... 


Mr. Williams: To reply to Mr. Churchill’s 
question about the ICC, we pay the salary 
allowances of Canadian personnel in the three 
Indochina commissions. 


Mr. Churchill: Where are the items in the 
estimates for all the other observation keep- 
ing centres scattered around the world? 


Mr. Warren: The costs of the other observ- 
er missions are included in the regular budget 
of the United Nations. On page 3 under sec- 
tion 2(a) there is shown our United Nations 
Organization regular assessment. In section 16 
of the United Nations regular budget these 
costs are included under different chapters. 
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Mr. Forrestall: This, of course, covers the 
area mentioned by Mr. Churchill. 


My point is that there seem to be many 
dollars and cents spent on military matters 
appearing under another budget. If nobody 
else has a question I would move on to an- 
other area. 


Mr. Churchill: It is 10 minutes to 12, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions? 


Mr. Forrestall: I have one or two, but there 
is one final one that perhaps Mr. Williams 
could deal with quickly and then perhaps we 
could break for lunch. 


I am curious about the attrition rates in 
two categories of foreign service officers. I 
notice that there has been a tremendous num- 
ber of promotions. Is my assumption correct 
that the Department has found this necessary 
in order to retain trained and skilled men? 
You have said several times this morning that 
the Department was having extreme difficulty 
in recruitment and that you are short-staffed. 
Can you give us a fairly blunt, frank explana- 
tion of why this is so? Are our officials abroad 
in the foreign service underpaid? 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, to reply to the 
question one would almost in a sense, have to 
take various categories of employees, but if I 
may initially restrict myself to foreign service 
officers our rate of recruiting is adequate in 
terms of requirements. We had a fairly rapid 
expansion rate last year, and this year, for 
instance, in the recruiting of about 60 foreign 
service officers we had some 800 candidates 
apply. We feel that the number and the qual- 
ity we are getting are satisfactory. 


The attrition rate of our foreign service 
officers is very low. At one time we were 
rather concerned about it and we went to the 
then Civil Service Commission and expressed 
alarm. Of course, they naturally asked us 
what we estimated our attrition rate to be. 
We said it was about 3 per cent. They pointed 
out to us that for professional groups this is 
very low. 


The rate of attrition in our stenographic 
grades is probably average for government 
departments. 


The attrition rate in clerical grades is about 
average, although it may be slightly lower. 


Communications, as I mentioned last year, 
are always a problem because one is looking 
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for a specialist type of person and there is 
a heavy demand in Canada for communica- 
tors in industry and in other government de- 
partments. 


Basically, our demand for personnel results 
from expansion and increased responsibilities. 
I suspect that for some years to come we will 
be looking for a large number of foreign 
service officers. 


Mr. Forrestall: The question was prompted, 
Mr. Chairman, by an item in the estimates at 
page 119, under “Administrative and Foreign 
Service”, which shows that in the year 1966- 
67, for example, in the $12,000—$14,000 range 
there was provision for 90 officers. This year 
it is for 219 officers. Last year in the $10,- 
000—$12,000 bracket there were 232 positions 
and this year there are only 35. This indi- 
cates, very obviously a program of promotion. 
Is this in order to stave off some.. 


Mr. Williams: I think this is entirely as a 
result of salary increases in the public serv- 
ice, Mr. Forrestall. We keep moving up with 
the wholesale salary increases. The bulge 
keeps moving up. 


Mr. Forresiall: I see. Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: It is close to 12 o’clock. Has 
the Committee finished with the evidence of 
these three gentlemen, or does it wish to call 
them back on Tuesday? 


Mr. Nesbitt: I have a couple of questions 
which might be answered very briefly. 


Mr. Churchill: Let us have another meet- 
ing. I also have some questions. It is 12 
o’clock, and we have a meeting on defence 
this afternoon, and that is an interesting sub- 
ject. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Mr. Chairman, if I may there 
is one question I would like to ask this morn- 
ning. I overlooked it in my list earlier. How 
are we progressing in the matter of the claims 
of Canadian citizens, formerly Polish citizens, 
with regard to property in Poland? 


Mr. Williams: We are still discussing the 
question, Mr. Nesbitt. I believe we have 
completed our claims negotiations with 
Bulgaria. The rate of progress with the other 
eastern European countries has yet to be 
rapid. | 


Mr. Nesbitt: How long have they now beer 
going on within Poland? 
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Mr. Williams: I am informed, Mr. Nesbitt claims have been examined and it is an- 


Poland 


9. In the summer of 1965, an under- 
standing was reached with the Polish 
Government whereby the latter agreed to 
enter into negotiations with us towards a 
lumpsum settlement of Canadian claims 
on the basis of principles similar to those 
applied in settlements which Poland has 
concluded with other countries. A public 
announcement was issued on September 
1, 1965, inviting Canadians to submit 
their claims against Poland to the De- 
partment before January 1, 1966, subse- 
quently extended to May 1, 1966. These 


that: ticipated that details of them will shortly 


be forwarded to the Polish authorities 
with a request for the opening of negotia- 
tions. It is our hope that talks will com- 
mence in the near future. 


Mr. Haidasz: Mr. Chairman, what is the 
lump-sum that the Canadian government, on 
behalf of the Canadian claimants, asks for, 
and how many claims are there? 


Mr. Williams: Dr. Haidasz, I am afraid I do 
not have that information. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, the meeting 
stands adjourned until Tuesday at 9.30 a.m. 
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Mr. Churchill, *“Mr. Macdonald Mr. Thompson—(24). 
Mr. Faulkner, (Rosedale), 
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Monpay, June 26, 1967. 
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Haidasz and Klein on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 27, 1967. 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.40 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Basford, Brewin, Churchill, Dubé, 
Goyer, Lambert, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), Macquarrie, McIntosh, Pelletier, 
Pilon, Stanbury, Thompson (15). 


Also present: Mr. Lewis, M.P. 


In attendance: From the Department of External Affairs: Messrs. M. 
Cadieux, Q.C., Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; B. M. Williams, 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; A. J. Matheson, Head 
of the Finance Division; E. H. Gilmour, Head of the Consular Division; W. E. 
Bauer, Far Eastern Division. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1 of the Main Estimates 
for 1967-68, relating to the Department of External Affairs. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Cadieux, who was questioned. The witness 
was assisted in answering questions by Mr. Bauer. 


Item 1 was allowed to stand. 


The Chairman called Item 10: 


Construction, acquisition or improvement of Buildings, Works, 
Land, Equipment and Furnishings .............s00-... $ 5,085,000. 


Item 10 was carried. 
| The Chairman then called Item 15: 


Assessments, grants, contributions and other payments to 
International (including Commonwealth) Organizations 
and International Multilateral Economic and Special Aid 
SCRE MMGe Mr cn eas: cs co oe As «oe a eee Ie $34,437,700. 


It was moved by Mr. Churchill, seconded by Mr. McIntosh, 


—That Item 15 be reduced by the sum of three million dollars under the 
heading of “Defence support assistance to cover direct expenditures on behalf of 
countries not members of NATO”. 


be The motion was allowed to stand until the Committee has heard the 
_ Secretary of State for External Affairs, at its next meeting. 


At 10.50 am., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Tuesday, June 27, 1967. 


The Chairman: Order, please. Gentlemen, I 
see a quorum. 


Last Thursday we heard the evidence of 
Mr. B. M. Williams, Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs as the 
‘Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mr. Cadieux, was in Montreal attending the 
‘Joint Canada-United States Ministerial 
Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs. 
Mr. Cadieux is with us today and if you have 
any questions to ask him please feel free to 
do so. 


Mr. Lambert: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
Mr. Cadieux could explain the precise nature 
of the increase in Canadian food aid to the 
Middle East which was announced yesterday. 
Are the funds for this to come before the 
‘House in the form of a supplementary esti- 
mate or is this a speeded-up allocation of the 
general item included in the estimates to pro- 
vide food assistance? 


Mr. M. Cadieux (Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs): My understanding is 
that it will come before the House as a sup- 
i rentary estimate. 


| Mr. Lambert: And is the total amount for 
this food assistance $1.3 million? 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes; $1 million is allocated 
for food aid, the estimated transportation 
‘costs have been raised to $225,000 and $80,000 
is earmarked for the Red Cross, which totals 
approximately $1.3 million in additional 
funds. 

Mr. Lambert: When is it anticipated that 
this food will be made available? Is it to 
follow the usual distribution process or is ita 
speeded up allocation of food with a priority 
on delivery? 


| Mr. Cadieux: I understand that there is a 
20-operative effort being made by the United 
Nations’ organizations responsible for dis- 
Wibuting this food to do this as quickly as 
Dossible. 


Mr. Lambert: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic apparatus) 


Mr. Lind: I have a supplementary question, 
Mr. Chairman, with regard to this food aid. 
As we have an extreme surplus of eggs in this 
country, could some of our surplus eggs be 
used in Foreign aid? 


Mr. Cadieux: I am not sure I understand 
your question. 


Mr. Lind: What types of food do we usually 
send to them? I was wondering if there was 
any chance of including eggs in these ship- 
ments as we have a surplus in Canada at the 
present time? 


Mr. Cadieux: I am not in a position at this 
time to indicate whether this would be a 
possibility. The first task is to find out what 
their requirements are and then we look into 
the availability of the item here in Canada. If, 
as you have indicated, eggs are surplus, then 
there might be a possibility of including 
them, but it will depend, essentially, on the 
requirements. 


Mr. Lind: Thank you very much, Mr. Ca- 
dieux. 


Mr. Brewin: I did ask Mr. Williams this 
question and he was ‘able to give us some 
information, but perhaps, you could give us a 
more detailed explanation. Under Miscel- 
laneous Grants and Payments there is an 
item of $1 million for Defence Support As- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey. I understood 
Mr. Williams to say that the money had not 
yet been advanced. I wonder whether, in view 
of present circumstances, it is being reconsid- 
ered? 


Mr. Cadieux: My understanding is that the 
offer still stands iand that negotiations are 
continuing with these two countries to find out 
how the money could be used. 


Mr. Brewin: Is it not yet known what form 
this $1 million will take? 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes, the offer is related to a 
communications project between these two 
countries and this is what is being discussed 
with them. Until the negotiations have been 
finalized, the money cannot be advanced. The 
money is still unspent. 
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Mr. Brewin: I understood that due to con- 
ditions in Cyprus, communications between 
Greece and Turkey were not in the best of 
shape. Do you know if the grant is being held 
up for this reason? 


Mr. Cadieux: No; I think that in this area 
the two countries are facing a similar prob- 
lem in relation to a potential threat. I under- 
stand that in this area there is co-operation 
between the two countries and that the pros- 
pect of developing the project assisted by 
Canadian financing, is keen. The offer still 
remains open. 


Mr. Brewin: Is this military communica- 
tions? 


Mr. Cadieux: This is my understanding. It 
is a microwave system that would help, I 
think, in this military field. 


Mr. Lewis: A early warning system to each 
other. 


Mr. Cadieux: Both countries have one thing 
in common, in this area, and we believe it 
may be possible to reach an agreement with 
both of them. 


Mr. Brewin: As I understand it, the present 
government which took over in Greece is a 
military government—a military dictatorship. 
Has this caused the Canadian government to 
reconsider their offer at this particular time? 


Mr. Cadieux: Not as far as I am aware. 


Mr. McIntosh: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know whether or not I can make myself 
heard. My question relates to Mr. Lambert’s 
earlier question regarding food and aid grants. 
Last year under the International Food Aid 
Program $100 million was allocated, but this 
year the amount has been reduced to $75 
million. What is the reason for the reduction? 


Mr. Cadieux: I am afraid this is not within 
our field. Is this not related to External Aid 
operations? 


Mr. McIntosh: It comes under International 
Food Aid Programs, though. 


Mr. Cadieux: It is External Aid. 


Mr. McIntosh: Yes, but you cannot answer 
my question? 


The Chairman: Mr. McIntosh, the two 
items under External Aid have already been 
passed. 


Mr. McIntosh: Yes, but I raised this point 
as a supplementary to Mr. Lambert’s ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. Cadieux: I think Mr. Strong of the 
External Aid Office would be better qualified 
than I to deal with that question. 


@ (9:50 a.m.) 


Mr. Lambert: I will move on to another 
field. I do not know whether this is a matter 
of policy, Mr. Cadieux, and if so, I will re- 
spect your position. Are there outstanding 
claims with the Government of Canada for 
persons who suffered war losses during World 
War II? I am thinking of nationals of Euro- 
pean countries who were expelled from their 
homes by the German authorities. We know 
there have been settlements made in favour 
of persons in a similar position who are now 
residing in other countries. I realize this has 
always been a very difficult problem, and I 
recall it being raised from year to year. What 
is the position with regard to these outstand- 
ing claims for war damages by so many resi- 
dents of Canada? 


Mr. Cadieux: As you indicated, there are 
many aspects to this question. In the first 
place, there are the claims of those who suf- 
fered war damages and in some cases I think 
these have been compensated under very spe- 
cial arrangements made by Canada. There are: 
also those who have claims for assets that 
were nationalized by certain other countries. 
Then there are the claims of those who were 
displaced as a result of changes in certain! 
areas, particularly some people in Yugoslavia. 
I do not know which specific category you 
have in mind, as the answer is not the same 
in each case. | 


Mr. Lambert: I have no particular category, 
in mind, just the general problem of claims, 
arising out of war damages from whatever 
source they may have come. From time to 
time I have seen reports of these claims being) 
made and we, as Members of Parliament, 
receive representations from various groups 
asking for the assistance of the Canadian gov- 
ernment in pressing these claims for some sort 
of settlement with the West German govern- 
ment. What is the Canadian government’s at- 
titude towards helping these people establish 
these claims and negotiating some form of 
general settlement with the German authori- 
ties? 


Mr. Cadieux: In answering your question, 1 
will deal with each country individually. 


In the case of Poland, there is an agree, 
ment in principle and there have been adver 
tisements, I think in the Montreal Gazette 
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and other newspapers, inviting Canadian 
claimants to document their claims. When 
this is in hand, negotiations will be undertak- 
en with Poland 


In the case of Hungary, I think we are 
beyond this stage and negotiations are now in 
' process to determine the amount that will be 
made available, but agreements have yet to be 
reached with the Government of Hungary. 
_ When the amount is known, then there will 
be a third stage which will involve the alloca- 
tion of the proceeds between the various 
‘claimants. 


In the case of Roumania—I am reading 
from notes—on May 9 the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs tabled an exchange of 
letters which indicated that negotiations are 
to be undertaken at an early date and we 
have invited claimants to submit their claims 
to the department before September 15th. 


With regard to Czechoslovakia, the position 
is different in that we are only at the prelimi- 
Mary stage of discussing the possibility of an 
agreement on negotiations of claims. 


Mr. Lambert: Is there no general fund at 
present of sequestered enemy assets that 
' would be available for allocation? 


Mr. Cadieux: There are some, but these 
funds are held by the Custodian in Canada as 
they belong to the state with which we are 
negotiating. Generally, this is one of the ele- 
ments in the negotiation. The other govern- 
_ ment wants to obtain the release of these as- 
sets to its nationals to be applied against 
Canadian claims which are to be satisfied out 
of assets that are to be made available by 
the other country. 


Mr. Lambert: Are you in a position to 
assess the speed with which the general 
negotiations for these claims may be complet- 
tied? 


ls ' Mr. Cadieux: No, I am not in a position to 
| make a fair guess. All I can indicate is that if 
Wwe are to judge by the experience of other 
_ Countries as well as our own past experience, 
| these negotiations will take considerable time. 


Mr. Lamberi: I am concerned that it will 
\ only be the children of the children of the 
claimants who may benefit by any settlement. 
Then it becomes a mere pecuniary bonus to 
| the eventual recipients and those people who 
| suffered the damage will not be able to get 
their proper compensation. I am sure there 
are a vast number of people who came to this 
country from displaced persons’ camps and 
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what have you, and who have had to struggle 
very strenuously to establish themselves here 
in Canada. Anything they could recover at 
this time would go a long way towards mak- 
ing their position a lot easier. 


Mr. Cadieux: I can assure you that the 
Department is very conscious of the need to 
proceed quickly with this and we are making 
our best efforts to advance the negotiations. 
However, this is a bilateral process and we 
have to go along with the other governments. 
This is something, so far as I am concerned, 
which is raised on each occasion when these 
people come here or when we have an oppor- 
tunity to speak to them. It is pointed out to 
them that the settlement of these claims will 
be an important element in the improvement 
of relations between the two countries. Ref- 
erence is made to the fact that there are a 
number of Canadians who have a direct in- 
terest in a settlement and until such time as 
these people obtain some kind of satisfaction 
there is no doubt that this is on the negative 
side of any effort that is made to improve 
relations with these countries. This is not 
something that can be determined unilaterally 
by departmental action. The solution de- 
pends on the prospect of settlement with each 
country. 


A factor that is sometimes relevant, I think, 
in that the amount, in the case of Canada, 
may not always be very large. These coun- 
tries that are negotiating with us sometimes 
have outstanding claims from other areas that 
are far more important to them and I suspect 
that the kind of settlement they may be pre- 
pared to make with us has to be related to 
the more important claims that may be out- 
standing with them from other countries, 
which explains why they proceed a little 
more cautiously than we would like to see 
them do. 


(Translation) 
The Chairman: Mr. Pelletier. 


Mr. Pelletier: May I ask a supplementary 
question, Mr. Chairman? Does the Depart- 
ment obtain satisfactory cooperation from 
the other end as to the identification of these 
claims when complications arise? I ask that 
question because a number of members have 
had visits from certain people in this regard. 
We try to enlighten them as best we can, but I 
have often wondered whether you obtain 
sufficient cooperation from the other end to 
identify these claims or whether you are 
working in total confusion? 
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Mr. Cadieux: I believe that the degree of 
cooperation depends on the state of the 
negotiations and on the results obtained. If 
Wwe agree on the general principles and on the 
manner of proceeding generally, things will 
be settled more quickly. Otherwise, the other 
party will feel that the information given 
constitutes an element in the negotiations. 
These negotiations are pretty difficult, be- 
cause in certain cases the amounts involved 
are considerable. There are principles in- 
volved here. I believe that in certain cases, 
for these claims to be approved by the 
Canadian Government the claimant must 
have been a Canadian national when his 
property was sequestered or nationalized. In 
other words, the time of the claimant having 
obtained his citizenship constitutes an impor- 
tant element. Some claims cannot be support- 
ed because the claimant was then a national 
of the country concerned. In such a case, 
according to international law, he comes un- 
der the legislation of his own country. We 
must therefore determine precisely what 
claims can and what claims cannot be en- 
dorsed. 


There are also problems of estimation when 
somebody claims for the value of a property. 
What date is to be used to determine the 
value of the goods seized? If we use a remote 
date, the estimate is lower. These factors 
must all be taken into consideration when 
negotiating. There is sometimes another fac- 
tor. What will be the mode of payment? Will 
he be paid in local currency or will he be 
paid in international currency? You will real- 
ize that there are a great many difficulties, 
but there has been some progress. In fact, I 
think that in the last two years there has 
been considerable progress in our relations 
with each of these countries. Negotiations are 
under way in some cases, but for many years, 
no dialogue was possible on these questions. 


(English) 

Mr. Macquarrie: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
brief comment and inquiry about a matter in 
the appended document dealing with the ex- 
ercise of franchise by overseas personnel. I 
recall this question being discussed quite of- 
ten in the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. I assume that the department is 
more or less resting its case on the develop- 
ment, hopefully, of a system of absentee bal- 
loting whereby not only military and public 
servants but all Canadians abroad might ex- 
ercise their franchise. If that is the case, I 
commend them for it, because I hope this is 
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the system we will be able to evolve. I was 
impressed that the Department had discov- 
ered that the Representation Commissioner 
was preparing a report for a certain date. I 
am delighted that they found that out because 
it was something I had not known, and I am 
surprised that this is now the work of the 
Representation Commissioner rather than the 
Chief Electoral Officer. My main comment is 
to elicit the information that you are no long- 
er exercising yourself about draft regulations 
for your own people, but resting your case 
with the absentee franchise. 


Mr. Cadieux: That seems to be the position. 
Mr. MacQuarrie: Yes. 


Mr. McIntosh: In relation to the compensa- 
tion offered by Poland, in particular to resi- 
dents of Poland prior to the war and now 
residing in Canada, claims were submitted as 
early as two or three years ago. Have any of 
those claims ever been settled? 


® (10:00 a.m.) 


Mr. Cadieux: In regard to Poland, not yet 
—at least not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Basford: When last I had occasion to 
check into your contribution to the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, I found 
that those people wishing for humanitarian 
reasons to make contributions to civilian ca- 
sualties of the situation in Viet Nam were 
unable to make such contributions through | 
the International Committee of the Red Cross 
because this Committee was not receiving the 
co-operation of the North Viet Nam Red 
Cross in the administration of the funds. Do 
you know if that situation has changed? 


Mr. Cadieux: No, not to my knowledge. 
However, Mr. Bauer, who is an expert on far 
eastern problems, is present and perhaps I 
could ask him if the impression I have is 
correct, that there has been no change. | 


Mr. W. E. Bauer (Far Eastern Division, 
Department of External Affairs): As far as 
exercising control over the use of the funds, I ; 
think that this is still the case, but I think we | 
would have to check on this. I believe the) 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
does provide funds in both Viet Nams for | 
these purposes. The only difference is that it | 
has teams in the South that can oversee the | 
use that the funds are put to and in the North) 
this has not been possible. I think that is the) 
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situation. 


Mr. Cadieux: In fact, the President of the | 
International Committee was here not so long: 
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ago and I think that was the information he 
had then. 


The Chairman: Mr. Allmand, you are next. 


Mr. Basford: I have another question on a 
different subject, the contribution for the 
redevelopment of the Campobello Interna- 

tional Park Commission. What, if any, discus- 
sions have been held over the last year with 
the United States with regard to exploring 
the possibility of turning Point Roberts in the 
State of Washington into an international 
park? 


Mr. Cadieux: I am not aware that there 
| have been discussions on this lately. 


Mr. Basford: Could I ask how one could get 
| any discussions going? 


Mr. Cadieux: I do not think it would be 
proper for me, as a civil servant, to give 
advice to members of Parliament on pressing 
a point like this. I am sure you would know 
| what to do. 


Mr. Basford: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Are there other questions? 


Mr. Churchill: Where is the item for the 
International Control Commission in Viet 
Nam? 


Mr. Cadieux: It is under Vote 1, pages 120 
and 121. 


Mr. Churchill: Why is this not shown sepa- 
rately? On page 133 you show other Inter- 
national Commissions and Organizations 
‘separately, with the exact amounts spent on 
‘them. What is the exact amount for the In- 
ternational Control Commission? 


Mr. Cadieux: It is $539,000, and the reason 
this is dealt with separately is that this is a 
|separate international operation while the 
other ones on page 133 are grants and contri- 
butions. 


| Mr. Churchill: One on page 133 is listed 
|} Laos International Commission. This has no 
connection with the ICC then? 


| 

Mr. Cadieux: It is a contribution whereas, 
‘in the other case, these are actual operations 
in which Canadian personnel are involved. In 
‘Laos we are contributing 1 per cent of the 
total cost of the Commission. 


| Mr. Churchill: Coming back to the ICC, 
when you show the details of the positions, 
does that include the military personnel or 
just the people from External Affairs? 


| 


| Mr. Cadieux: This is just External Affairs. 
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Mr. Churchill: Do you know offhand how 
many from the Department of National De- 
fence are in there? 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes, there are 64 in Indo- 
china. 


Mr. Churchill: Does National Defence pay 
the expenses of those 64, or is that included 
in the $539,000? 


Mr. Cadieux: No, they are paid separately; 
it is not included in this amount. 


Mr. Churchill: How then can we find out 
the total cost of the International Control 
Commission? 


Mr. Cadieux: I suppose by adding this to 
the amount that we could obtain from Na- 
tional Defence as to their expenditures. I 
have some figures here which indicate the 
total cost, including National Defence; for the 
year 1965-66 the amount is $1,179,946, which 
is the total in respect of civilian and National 
Defence personnel. The year before it was 
less, $1,077,000. 


Mr. Churchill: It is going up and they are 
doing less work. 


Mr. Cadieux: It is about $100,000 more. I 
think this could be explained by the fact that 
salaries have gone up during the year, and a 
certain number of administration costs have 
also gone up. 


Mr. Churchill: But at the same time their 
activities are even more circumscribed than 
they were a year ago. For example, you have 
30 civilian personnel listed for 1967-68 and I 
would like to know where they are located. 
Are they living in Saigon? 


Mr. Cadieux: Saigon and Hanoi. 


Mr. Churchill: 
Hanoi? 


Mr. Cadieux: I think there are four, but 
these are not civilians exclusively; I think 
there are four military personnel and two 
civilian personnel in Hanoi. On the civilian 
side, the rest are mainly in Saigon, but the 
military have some people on a few teams in 
the South. 


Mr. Churchill: What type of work would be 
done by the civilian personnel? 


How many are there in 


Mr. Cadieux: The civilian personnel is com- 
posed mainly of the supporting staff, those 
who look after the files and arrange for the 
transmission of communications, and you also 
have the accountants. There are also a few 
officers who are more involved with the 
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political work of dealing with the issues that 
come before the Commission. These officers 
also maintain contact with the South Viet- 
namese authorities and, when they go to 
Hanoi, their tasks with the North Vietnamese 
authorities, are essentially of a peice na- 
ture. 


Mr. Churchill: In addition to the Canadian 
personnel, there would be employees drawn 
from the local population. 


Mr. Cadieux: I am not sure. The Com- 
mission itself would recruit local staff, but 
since the Indians administer the Commission 
I think they would recruit people on the local 
market. These would not be recruited directly 
by Canada. 


Mr. Churchill; Who from this International 
Control Commission reports directly to Ex- 
ternal Affairs? 

Mr. Cadieux: The three Commissioners we 
have in Indochina and, in particular, the 
Commissioner in Viet Nam reports to the 
Department. 


Mr. Churchill: 
Commissioner? 


What is the name of the 


Mr. Cadieux: The name of the Commis- 
sioner now is Mr. Ormond Dier. 


Mr. Churchill: Is he the Foreign Service 
Officer 9 shown on page 120? 


Mr. Cadieux: He is the senior officer there. 
The positions are pooled in our service and it 
may well be that this Foreign Service Officer 
9 may not necessarily be occupied by Mr. 
Dier as the incumbent. The Civil Service 
Commission allows us a certain flexibility. It 
does not mean that Mr. Dier has to be a 
Foreign Service Officer 9. He is posted there 
because in the opinion of the Government he 
is a suitably qualified man for the job. In 
some cases he could be a Foreign Service 
Officer 8 or 10, but it would not be a higher 
grade of position than those positions held by 
people doing corresponding jobs. 


Mr. Churchill: Does he report directly to 
External Affairs? 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes, sir. He is responsible to 
the Minister. 


Mr. Churchill: Are you dependent on the 
reports of the Commission? Where do those 
reports go? 


Mr. Cadieux: The reports of the Commis- 
sion are sent to the Co-Chairmen. There are 
not too many, but when they are made they 
are sometimes published. These are thick 
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documents that have been made at intervals 
since the Commission has been set up. The 
Commissioner himself reports on a confiden- 
tial basis to the Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs on a day-to-day basis and re- 
ceives instructions from him on the same 
basis. 


Mr. Churchill: Have any Commission re- 
ports recently been made public? ' 


Mr. Cadieux: Perhaps Mr. Bauer could an- © 
swer your question. 


Mr. Bauer: I think the last Viet Nam 
Commission report was in the spring of 1965, © 
which concerned the withdrawal of teams 
from North Viet Nam. Just prior to that there © 
had been one on the bombing of North Viet 
Nam. Concerning the other two Commissions, ~ 
the Cambodian Commission just approved its — 
thirteenth interim report on its activities. Its 
twelfth interim report will be published by — 
the Co-Chairmen within the next two weeks. 
In Laos, the last Commission report, which 
was transmitted to the Co-Chairmen, was re- 
leased to the public in, I think, August, and 
prior to that there had been one in December 
of 1965. There are no regular reports; they are 
submitted by the Commissions to the Co-- 
Chairmen as issues arise which these three — 
delegations feel should be reported. 


@ (10:15 a.m.) 

Mr. Churchill: Am I correct in saying that 
the last report from the Commission in Viet 
Nam was two years ago? 


Mr. Bauer: That is correct, sir. 


Mr. Churchill: What do they find to do’ 
then? Do they not even send in a report that 
there is nothing doing, that they have not | 
made any visitations and so on? 


Mr. Cadieux: They meet, as required, at the. 
call of the Chairman to consider sometimes 
the complaints from the North on violations 
of the agreement. They discuss these things 
and sometimes the discussion is quite protrac- | 
tive—it may take weeks—but they keep in 
touch with governments; they keep them up 
to date on the process of the deliberation. 


Mr. Churchill: But with a war going on, 
which has escalated during the last two years, 
it is not rather astonishing that there hall 
been no report in over two years? 


Mr. Cadieux: Well, sir, I think we are get 
ting into problems of policy as to whether it 
is advisable— 
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_ Mr. Churchill: I agree, but the fact is that 
there have been no reports for two years. 


Mr. Cadieux: No reports to the Co- 
Chairmen, but the three delegations report to 
the government every day. 


Mr. Churchill: Yes, but no reports to the 
Chairman means that the Commission is not 
functioning. 


Mr. Cadieux: Well, that is a matter of judg- 
ment. We think these people are exchanging 
views and negotiating about the issues that 
have been brought before the Commission by 
the parties to the agreement and whether this 
constitutes a satisfactory discharge of its 
mandate, or whether it should do more, is a 
matter of judgment. 


Mr. Churchill: We are spending over a mil- 
lion dollars and not getting any reports. 


Mr. Cadieux: Not public reports—to the 
Co-Chairmen. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Goyer: I have a supplementary ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. If there were any possi- 
bility of negotiation between the belligerents 
in Viet Nam, would the commission have the 
staff and all the facilities in situ to answer the 
needs? 


Mr. Cadieux: Already there is a nucleus in 
situ. It would probably be easier to expand 
the facilities of the Commission from the nu- 
cleus already there. The Americans and the 
North and South Vietnamese have indicated 
many times that the existence of the Com- 
Mission, such as it is, is useful to them. The 
governments involved also have indicated the 
Possible roles they want the Commission to 
play. 


The Indians, Poles and Canadians must de- 
cide this matter, then, on policy grounds. 
They must decide whether they can continue 
to carry out the Commission’s work under 
present conditions or whether the Commis- 
sion must be expanded. If negotiations appear 
possible, taking into account the infiuence of 
the Commission on possible negotiations, the 
parties conceivably could come to an agree- 
ment because there is there an organization 
which could verify the decisions which might 
conceivably be taken. 


However, I hasten to add that whether you 
Zet enough for the money you spend now or 
in the future is a matter of political judg- 
ment. At this moment I can refer only to the 
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statements that have been made on behalf of 
the government by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 


(English) 


Mr. Lewis: May I ask a supplementary 
question. I do not suppose we have any regu- 
lar embassy or other mission either in South 
Viet Nam or in North Viet Nam? 


Mr. Cadieux: No. 


Mr. Lewis: I suppose it would not be unfair 
to suggest that the personnel connected with 
the ICC is used by the Minister as the source 
of reporting similar to what would be the 
case if you had a regular mission. 


Mr. Cadieux: This is the case. The delega- 
tion on the Commission is in touch, because 
of the nature of its duties, with the authori- 
ties in South Viet Nam and North Viet Nam 
and in this respect it operates very largely as 
a normal diplomatic mission would operate— 
that is, reporting on contacts, passing on in- 
formation, and discussing with authorities any 
problems that may arise in the course of our 
relations. 


Mr. Brewin: Apropos of this reporting 
there were some statements made by people 
in the press elsewhere that some of the re- 
porting was made by members of our Com- 
mission to the American officials and I believe 
this was denied by the Prime Minister. Can 
you assure us that this is not the situation? 


Mr. Cadieux: I am not in a position to add 
anything to what the Minister and the Prime 
Minister have said on this subject. 


Mr. Churchill: I think this is a fair example 
of a waste of money and a waste of valuable 
effort. We have 94 Canadians, drawn from the 
Department of External Affairs and the De- 
partment of National Defence, in Viet Nam at 
a cost of over a million dollars a year, and 
without official reports from the International 
Control Commission for nearly two years it 
seems to me that this is a real waste of effort. 
Would it not be better to cut that representa- 
tion down to about one quarter of its present 
size and wait for developments? I will ask 
that question of the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs because I realize that the 
deputy cannot answer that question. 


I have another question. When we mention 
the International Control Commission people 
always talk about its operation in North Viet 
Nam, South Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos, 
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but you have a Laos International Commis- 
sion, shown on page 133, at a cost of $35,000. 
Is this separate and apart from the Interna- 
tional Control Commission? 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes, that is a straight contri- 
bution to the cost of its operation. 


Mr. Churchill: Who comprises that interna- 
tional commission in Laos? 


Mr. Cadieux: The same countries: Poland, 
India and Canada. 


Mr. Churchill: But it is quite separate from 
the Viet Nam one? 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes, sir; it is a separate 
Commission. And the same is true in Cam- 
bodia. We have three Commissions in the 
three countries but the largest one is the one 
in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Churchill: Where is the cost of the 
Cambodia one shown? 


Mr. Cadieux: The estimates show the total 
cost for all of them on page 133. 


Mr. Churchill: There is no item for Cam- 
bodia there. 


Mr, Cadieux: Under an agreement that was 
made, I think in 1962 as a result of the 
Geneva Conference, an appointment of ex- 
penses in respect of the Laotian Commission 
was made between the number of countries 
and as Canada was part of that agreement we 
subscribed to it in the amount indicated for 
Laos. 


Viet Nam and Cambodia, for accounting 
purposes, are together and the costs are in- 
dicated together. 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, my next 
question is in respect to what is set out at the 
bottom of page 132. 


Last meeting we were discussing ‘Defence 
support assistance to cover direct expendi- 
tures on behalf of countries not members of 
NATO—$3,500,000.” As I have forgotten ex- 
actly the answers that were given to ques- 
tions posed on that occasion, could we again 
have the countries who are getting assistance 
from that $34 million. 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes. First, there is Malaysia 
in the amount of $440,000, which is to cover 
officer cadet training and air training in 
Canada. The next item of $2,560,000 is for 
assistance to Tanzania. 


Mr. Churchill: What is the nature of that 
assistance? 
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Mr. Cadieux: It is to assist in setting up a 
military academy by providing an advisory 
and training team. There is also provision for 
some training in Canada of military personnel 
from Tanzania. There is also an advisory and 
training team for air training. The previous 
advisory and training team was for army. So 
there are two advisory and training teams, one 
for army training and another for air train- 
ing. As I said, there is air training in Canada, 
with provision to cover the transportation of 
aircraft spares and ground support equip- 
ment. I do not have the detailed breakdown 
but the total amount for this is roughly $24 
million, as I indicated. 


Then there is an amount of $200,000 for 
assistance to Ghana. There is a small training 
team in Ghana and I understand there is also 
provisions for some ad hoc training here in 
Canada of military personnel from Ghana. 


Finally, there is a $300,000 item to provide 
for ad hoc training assistance in Canada on 
the year-to-year basis to personnel coming 
from a number of countries. For instance, 
during the year 1966 there were 13 members 
of the Jamaican defence force brought to 
Canada. An additional amount has been prov- 
ided at a cost of $13,000 and an additional 
amount of $11,000 has been estimated for the 


years 1967-68. 

Two officer cadets from Zambia were 
brought to Canada in 1966 and provision has 
been made in the 1967-68 estimates for. 
$17,000 to train eight additional officer cadets. 
from Zambia. Ten naval apprentices from Ni-_ 
geria were trained in Canada during the yeas! 
1966. To repeat, $440,000, for Malaysia; $2,-_ 
560,000 for Tanzania; $200,000 for Ghana, 
and $300,000 for a number of countries such 
as Jamaica, Zambia and Nigeria last year. 


Mr. Churchill: When did we start sending 
aid to Tanzania? 


Mr. Cadieux: In 1964-65. 


Mr. Churchill: And has it been at about the 
same figure or is it increasing? 


a 


Mr. Cadieux: I think it has increased. 


At the beginning it was a rather modest 
figure, but when equipment becomes involved 
the expenses rose. For instance, this year it is 
in the $2 million category. 


In the case of Tanzania, in 1965-66 the total 
for the Army was $400,000, and for the Ain, 
Force program, $24 million. In 1966-67 it will 
be somewhat higher: $43 million for the Air 
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Force program and $3 million for the Army 
program. 


Mr. Churchill: As these are rather large 
sums to be spending on Tanzania, could the 
Deputy Minister inform us of the purpose for 
making this arrangement? Is there some 
reciprocal arrangement between Tanzania 
and Canada? 


Mr. Cadieux: An agreement was entered 
into some years ago, and I think it was for a 
five-year program. I think the idea was to 
provide the elements of training the Army 
sufficiently to help maintain internal order, 


and a very modest airlift largely for the same 


purpose. I think you will remember no doubt 
that some years ago there was a coup there 


_and the stability of the regime was in ques- 


tion. The feeling, on the part of the Tan- 
zanian authorities, was that it would help 
them to maintain internal stability if it were 
possible for them to have at their disposal a 
small army unit well trained and a certain 
airlift capacity. This is the proposal that was 
considered by our Government, eventually it 
Was approved and the provision was made for 
this gradual program of training. I think the 
|program called for the establishment of a 
cadet school there, for the training of some 
air personnel here, and eventually the forces 
were trained with the provision of some 
equipment. 


Mr. Churchill: Is it Tanzania that has brok- 
en off diplomatic relations with Great Britain 
because of the dispute over Rhodesia. 


Mr. Cadieux: That is right. 


I 


Mr. Churchill: Tanzania is not favourably 
disposed toward Rhodesia. Perhaps I will ask 
another question. 


_ Mr. Brewin: May I ask a supplementary. Is 
the Chinese Peoples Republic maintaining 
any military missions in Tanzania or was this 
so at one time? 


Mr. Cadieux: I think this is still the case. 
‘My impression is that they have diplomatic 
relations with Tanzania, that they have a team 
‘there that provides some training but I think 
it is more on the militia side. 


t Mr. Brewin: They do not co-operate with 
the Canadians? 


Mr. Cadieux: Not to my knowledge. 
| Mr. Thompson: They train the guerillas. 


Mr. Churchill: I am going to ask you a 
Question about an article appearing in the 
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Toronto Star on June 22, 1967, that speaks 
about a ‘forgotten war’ in Portuguese- 
Mozambique, which adjoins Tanzania, and 
the Portuguese forces are fighting and have 
been for some time certain rebels within their 
country who are alleged to be getting support 
from Tanzania and from Zambia. What infor- 
mation does your Department have with re- 
gard to that; and is some of our Canadian 
military assistance to Tanzania being fun- 
nelled into this strife. 


The Chairman: Mr. Churchill, I do not wish 
to interfere with your question nor to unduly 
restrict you but I think you are getting very 
close to a question of policy. Perhaps these 
questions would be better asked of the Min- 
ister himself rather than the Deputy Minister. 
Mr. Cadieux is here this morning to give 
evidence and to answer questions on adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. Churchill: He has been very good. We 
are getting the evidence about an unusual 
expenditure of Canadian money in areas 
where it seems to me there is not sufficient 
supervision over how this money is being 
used or the purpose behind it. I think perhaps 
I am satisfied with the evidence we have had 
up to date and when the Minister arrives 
perhaps we will see if he knows anything 
about it. In the interval his staff might brief 
him on this. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions? 


Mr. McIntosh: Are military personnel on 
these Commissions seconded to External 
Affairs or are they paid by the Department of 
National Defence? 


Mr. Cadieux: No, they are paid by the 
Department of National Defence. They re- 
main with their own Department. 


Mr. McIntosh: Then what is in these esti- 
mates is all for civilians. 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes, for civilians. 


Mr. Allmand: I notice at the bottom of page 
133, we have an item for the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. I do not see any entry 
for the International Court of Justice. 


Mr. Cadieux: My immediate reaction is that 
the International Court of Justice comes un- 
der the U.N. while the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is a separate operation. 


Mr. Allmand: So our contribution to the 
World Court is under the U.N. 
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Mr. Cadieux: It is under the U.N. However, 
there is some connection in that the nominat- 
ing groups for the Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague are consulted by member governments 
of the U.N. when nominations are made for 
appointment to the International Court of 
Justice, so that there is a kind of linkage. 


Mr. Allmand: Are there any Canadian per- 
sonnel on the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
or the International Court of Justice? 


Mr. Cadieux: On the International Court 
for a number of years, as you may recall, we 
had Mr. Justice Read, who was the legal 
adviser of the Department of External Affairs 
for a good many years. After completing nine 
years, I think it is, on the Court he retired. 
On the Court of Arbitration there are na- 
tional groups and in this country the group 
consists of four persons. I think, at the mo- 
ment, one of these four, and the Chairman of 
the four, is Mr. Justice Ritchie of the Su- 
preme Court. I am a member of this four, 
representing the Department of External 
Affairs and as former legal adviser. There are 
two more at the moment: Mr. Jean Yves 
Morin, a professor in Montreal, and the name 
of the fourth one escapes me for the moment. 


Mr. Allmand: During the past year were 
any cases in which Canada had an interest 
submitted to either of these international 
tribunals? 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes, there was the case on 
Article 19 of the Charter about Contributions 
that was referred to the Court by the General 
Assembly. Canada intervened in that and ap- 
peared before the Court in support of its 
contention that the resolution by the General 
Assembly apportioning expenses for peace- 
keeping operations was binding on members. 
As you will remember, the Court sustained 
that opinion. Eventually there was a special 
session of the United Nations and I do not 
think it was possible to reach agreement on 
this, as a result of which the discussion on 
peacekeeping has taken a different course. 


Mr. Allmand: You mentioned that Jean 
Yves Morin is a representative of Canada. 


Mr. Cadieux: No, he is a member of this 
national group of the International Court of 
Arbitration. 


Mr. Allmand: Is he still a member? 


Mr. Cadieux: At the moment I have not the 
list with me. I will check and let you know. 
He certainly was until recently. 
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Mr. Allmand: It seems strange to me that 
he is a representative of Canada since he 
ere 


Mr. Cadieux: Although I am not the one 
who made the appointment, I think the ra- 
tionalle is that he is a Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at McGill University; also, I think 
he has published a number of works of a 
scientific nature in the field of international 
law. This may be the reason that it was felt 
he should be appointed. 


“are 


Mr. Allmand: He has been very critical of © 


confederation in recent years. He has actually ~ 
given many public speeches 
Canadian state. 


In the last five years how many cases, in 
which Canada has had an interest, have been 
referred either to the international tribunal of 
the world court or the international Court of 
Arbitration? 


Mr. Cadieux: The one specific case that I 
can remember is where Canada appeared 
before the Court and made a submission. But 
the other cases that are before the Court deal 
with the problems of international law and 
general principles that are of general interest 
to the world community and to Canada as a 
member of the United Nations, but there is no 
direct specific Canadian interest in any of 
these cases that I am aware of. 


Mr. Allmand: Just to return to the other 
point that I brought up, who makes the type 


of appointment that you mentioned? I am | 


thinking ofan appointment such as Jean Yves 
Morin. Does the Minister make them? 


Mr. Cadieux: This is made by the govern-_ 


ment on the advice of the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs who is in touch with — 
some of his colleagues, and then he makes his 

recommendations accordingly. 


Mr. Alimand: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Are there any more ques- 


tions? If not, we will proceed to, Items 10 and 
WSS 
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10. Construction, Acquisition or Im- | 


provement of Buildings, Works, Land, | 
Equipment and Furnishings, $5,085,000. 


15. Assessments, Grants, Contributions | 
and other payments to International | 
Gneluding Commonwealth) Organizations | 
and International Multilateral Economie , 
and Special Aid Programs as detailed in 
the Estimates, including authority to pay | 


" 
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assessments in the amounts and in the 
currencies in which they are levied, and 
authority to pay other amounts specified 
in the currencies of the countries indicat- 
ed, notwithstanding that the total of such 
payments may exceed the equivalent in 
Caned’an dollars, estimated as of January 
1967, $34,437,700. 


Item 10 agreed to. 
The Chairmen: Shall Item 15 carry? 


Mr. Churchill: No, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to move that Item 15 be reduced by the 
‘sum of $3 million under the heading of 
‘Miscellaneous Grants and Payments, namely 
Defence Support Assistance to Cover Direct 
Expenditures on Behalf of Countries Not 
Members of NATO. 


In support of my motion I suggest that we 
‘continue to give assistance to Jamaica but 
that we reduce or cut out the assistance to 
Tanzania and make such other reductions as 
may seem advisable if that amount is taken 
out of the estimates. 


The Chairman: Is there a seconder ito the 
motion? 


Mr. McIntosh: I second the motion. 


i 


The Chairman: It has been moved by Mr. 
Churchill and seconded by Mr. McIntosh that: 


Item No. 15 be reduced by the sum of 3 
million dollars under the heading of 
“Defence Support Assistance to Cover 
Direct Expenditures on Behalf of 
Countries Not Members of NATO”. 


Are you ready for the question? 


Mr. Thompson: Is the Minister planning to 
be before the Committee this week? Several 
references have been made, in answers to 
questions to the Minister’s coming before us. 


_ The Chairman: Are you speaking to the 
question before the Committee? 


| Mr. Thompson: I am speaking in relation to 
this particular— 


_ The Chairman: I do not know whether or 
not the Minister will be available this week to 
answer questions. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I understand 
that the Minister would not be in a position to 
appear this week. There has been some hope 
re very possibly the Committee could meet 
next week, and it is very likely the Minister 
would be available at that time. 
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The Chairman: Is it the wish of the Com- 
mittee to deal with this at the same time as 
the question? As we know now, the House 
will adjourn on Friday of next week, so it is 
up to the Committee to decide how many 
meetings we shall have. The Steering Com- 
mittee has proposed that we next hear Mr. 
Heeney on the International Joint Commis- 
sion and then Mr. Martin. Of course we are 
how pressed for time. 


Mr. Thompson: I asked this question, Mr. 
Chairman, because I think there are some 
questions on which we might like to hear the 
Minister make a statement, one of which is 
the present situation and the benefit which 
the Government feels accrues as a result of 
this military mission in Tanzania. If there 
was any chance of his being here, it seems to 
me that some of these questions might be 
delayed until he comes. 


The Chairman: The problem of a quorum 
may arise. Personally, I had in mind adjourn- 
ing until Thursday of next week and having 
one final meeting then. If the Committee 
meets this Thursday and next Tuesday we 
may have difficulty obtaining a quorum. The 
Committee must decide this question. Do you 
feel perhaps that we can complete our esti- 
mates in one more meeting, with Mr. Martin 
present, on Thursday of next week. 


Mr. Basford: But surely, Mr. Chairman, we 
can provide this aid set out in the estimates 
to one of Her Majesty’s Commonwealth coun- 
tries without hearing first from the Minister? 


Mr. Lambert: Mr. Basford, Mr. Cadieux 
definitely indicated that some of the question- 
ing by Mr. Churchill was getting into the field 
of policy, and he reserved his position, quite 
rightly so. Under those circumstances, I would 
agree with Mr. Thompson, that there is policy 
information and policy decisions that have to 
be explained. 


Mr. Churchill: The Minister might even 
agree to this reduction. 


The Chairman: Perhaps I did not express 
myself correctly. I did not say the Minister 
should not appear; I said that the Minister 
should come as our last witness on Thursday 
of next week and conclude our estimates. 


Mr. Lambert: That would defer any deci- 
sion on this motion of Mr. Churchill’s until 
that time. / 


The Chairman: In that case the motion 
could stand until Thursday of next week. 
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(Translation) 


Mr. Goyer: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that the mover and seconder had enough in- 
formation to put forward this proposal. if 
they and we have enough information why 
should we not vote? If the proposer needs 
more information he should have got it before 
making his motion. 


Mr. Lambert: But neither the Minister nor 
Mr. Cadieux was able to give him the infor- 
mation. We too are not entirely ready to ap- 
prove the government’s decision as it was 
proposed. 


(English) 


The Chairman: To revert my initial propo- 
sition, is it agreed that we adjourn after this 
meeting until Thursday of next week, at 
which time we will conclude the estimates, 
after hearing the evidence of the Minister? 


Mr. Churchill: In answer to that question, 
Mr. Chairman, although there may be a 
desire to conclude the estimates, there is no 
immediate haste for it now because the ar- 
rangement with the Government House 
Leader is that we will pass at this portion of 
the session ten departments. As he has not 
named External Affairs as one that he wishes 
to pass at that time, there is no great haste. 


The Chairman: Yes, but at the first meeting 
our Committee agreed to adopt the estimates 
before the adjournment of the House. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, as I understood 
it, and I want to have it cleared, it was 
agreed that if the estimates were approved 
the report of the Department of External 
Affairs for last year would be referred to the 
Committee so that the Committee would be 
free when the session re-opens after recess to 
make a standard study of some of the more 
important issues of the policy that we have 
discussed. 


The Chairman: That is true, Mr. Brewin. It 
is my understanding that the Minister made a 
commitment to Mr. MacDonald, one of his 
Parliamentary: secretaries, that after adjourn- 
ment the House will refer to our Committee 
the current annual report for study as soon as 
we come back so that we can continue our 
discussions. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): That is my un- 
derstanding, Mr. Dubé. I would suggest, in 
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relation to the motion of Mr. Churchill, that 
since he would like to address questions to 
the Minister on this point that we perhaps 
postpone further consideration of item 15 and 
go on to the next item so that it can be dealt 
with next week when the Minister will be 
with us. 


The Chairman: Is that agreeable? 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
another question in regard to our meetings. Is 
the Tuesday meeting definitely out? 


The Chairman: It might be difficult to have 
enough members around after the weekend. 
However, if it is the feeling of the Committee 
that we should have a meeting on Tuesday of 
next week, we will try to have one. 


Mr. Thompson: I would be in favour of 
meeting on Tuesday and of having an effort 
made to have the Minister here on Tuesday; 
that we postpone further discussion on Item 
15 until then so that we can question the 
Minister on certain items that have arisen 
this morning and possibly others as well. This 
gives us an extra day; if the Minister cannot 
be present on Tuesday he might be present on — 
Thursday. 


The Chairman: Is that agreeable? 
Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Chairman: In that case, item 15, as well 
as the motion will stand until Tuesday of. 
next week. We will try to have the Minister. 
present on Tuesday, and if we cannot con- 
clude with the evidence of the Minister next 
Tuesday we will meet again on the following 
Thursday. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): For clarifica- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, I understand items 30 
and 35 and L30 have been passed, leaving to 
be dealt with Vote 40 in regard to the In- 
ternational Control Commission? 


The Chairman: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Lambert: That report comes up this 
Thursday. 


The Chairman: No. We are adjourning to 
Tuesday of next week, when we will have 
Mr. Martin. 


Mr. Lambert: When is Mr. Heeney coming? 


The Chairman: The following Thursday. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Chairman: Mr. Jean-Eudes Dubé 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. W. B. Nesbitt 


and 
Mr. Allmand, Mr. Forest, Mr. Macquarrie, 
Mr. Asselin Mr. Forrestall, Mr. McIntosh, 
(Charlevoix), Mr. Goyer, Mr. Pelletier, 
Mr. Basford, Mr. Harkness, Mr. Pilon, 
Mr. Brewin, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Prud’homme, 
Mr. Caron, Mr. Laprise, Mr. Stanbury, 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lind, Mr. Thompson— (24). 
Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale) 


(Quorum 13) 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
WEDNESDAY, July 5, 1967. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs has the honour to present its 
FirST REPORT 


In accordance with its Order of Reference of May 25, 1967, your Committee 
has considered the items listed in the Main Estimates for 1967-68, relating to 
the Department of External Affairs. 


Your Committee has held seven meetings from May 30 to J uly 4, 1967 and 
has heard the Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
the Honourable Charles M. Drury, Acting Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, and the following witnesses: 


From the Department of External Affairs: 


Messrs. M. Cadieux, Q.C., Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; 
has heard the Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
E. H. Gilmour, Head of the Consular Division; A. E. Gotlieb, Head of the Legal 
Division; W. E. Bauer, Far Eastern Division; G. Warren, United Nations 
Division. 

From the External Aid Office: 


Messrs. Maurice F. Strong, Director General; Earl G. Drake, Acting 
Director, Planning and Policy Division; D. Ross Mclellan, Director, Finance 
Division; Dr. Henri Gaudefroy, Director, French Language Programs. 


Your Committee commends to the House for its approval the Main 
Estimates for 1967-68 of the Department of External Affairs. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that a useful purpose would be served 
if the Committee were empowered to consider the Report of the Department 
of External Affairs, 1966, when the House reconvenes in the fall. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issue Nos. 
1 to 6) is tabled. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JEAN-EUDES DUBE, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, July 4, 1967. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.05 a.m. this day. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Basford, Caron, Churchill, Faulkner, 
Forest, Forrestall, Goyer, Harkness, Lambert, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), 
Pelletier, Pilon, Stanbury, Thompson (16). 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Messrs. M. Cadieux, Q.C., Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; B. M. Williams, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Earl G. Drake, Acting Director, Planning and Policy Division, External 
Aid Office. 


In the unavoidable absence of the Chairman and of the Vice-Chairman, 
the Clerk of the Committee opened the meeting and presided over the election 
of an Acting Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), seconded by Mr. Pilon, 


Resolved,—That Mr. Allmand be Acting Chairman of the Committee for 
this day’s meeting. 


Mr. Allmand assumed the Chair and the Committee resumed considera- 
tion of Item 15 of the Main Estimates for 1967-68 relating to the Department of 
External Affairs. 


The Acting Chairman read the following motion which had been allowed 
to stand at the meeting of June 27, 1967: 


Moved by Mr. Churchill, seconded by Mr. McIntosh, 

—That Item 15 be reduced by the sum of three million dollars under the 
heading of ‘Defence support assistance to cover direct expenditures on behalf 
of countries not members of NATO”. 


The Minister made a _ statement concerning the military assistance 
provided by Canada to Tanzania, and answered questions. 


The question being put on the said motion, it was negatived, on division. 
After further discussion, Item 15 was carried, on division. 
The Committee resumed consideration of Item 1. 


The Minister made a statement regarding the Middle East and Canada’s 
stand on resolutions put forward in the United Nations. 


The Minister was examined on his statement and on other topics. He was 
assisted in answering questions by Mr. Drake. 


Item 1 was carried, on division. 


6—5 


The Acting Chairman then called the following Item pertaining to the 
International Joint Commission: 


40—Salaries and Expenses of the Commission and Canada’s 
share of the expenses of studies, surveys and investiga- 
tions of the Commission-xrer -neiy Ore rms Ee Ses sss o's $489,200. 


Item 40 was carried. 


All items listed in the Main Estimates for 1967-68 relating to the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs having been carried, the Committee agreed that they 
be reported and commended to the House. 


As discussed at the meeting of June 20, 1967, a document entitled Main 
Capital Projects Undertaken by the External Aid Office during the Fiscal 
Year 1966-67 was distributed to members of the Committee. 


At 1.15 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Tuesday, July 4, 1967. 


The Clerk of the Committee: Order, please. 
We now have a quorum. 


Due to the unavoidable absence of the 
Chairman and of the Vice-Chairman, the 
Committee requires a motion to elect an 
Acting Chairman for this day’s meeting. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I move that Mr. 
Warren Allmand be Acting Chairman of the 
Committee for this day’s meeting. 


Mr. Pilon: I second that motion. 


The Clerk of the Committee: It is moved 
9y Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), seconded by 
Mr. Pilon that Mr. Allmand be Acting 
chairman of the Committee for this day’s 
neeting. 


Is it agreed? 
» (11.11 am) 
_ Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


- Motion agreed to. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Gen- 
lemen, we will continue with consideration 
% Item No. 15 of the Main Estimates. The 
Minister is with us this morning. I am not 
ture whether he wants to say anything before 
ve start. 


_The hon. Paul Martin (Secretary of State 
or External Affairs): No. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Are 
hhere any questions on Item No. 15? 


If not, there was a motion by Mr. Churchill 
m June 27, 1967, which I will read. It was 
| hei by Mr. Churchill and seconded by Mr. 
“cIntosh that: 


Item 15 be reduced by the sum of three 

_ million dollars under the heading of 

“Defence support assistance to cover di- 

_ rect expenditures on behalf of countries 
not members of NATO”. 


_Is there any discussion on this motion? 


Mr. Lambert: I thought it would be incum- 
sent on the Minister to give an explanation. 
After all, I am sure he has been advised of 


the queries that were raised at the time of 
Mr. Churchill’s motion, particularly with re- 
gard to Tanzania. 


In view of the reaction from Tan- 
zania—perhaps not to Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ments, but certainly arising from one of their 
own elected representatives—I think we 
should get a detailed explanation of what is 
going on in this particular sector or are we 
providing considerable dislocation to some of 
our military personnel of various training 
missions? It would be interesting to know 
precisely what they are doing. 


Mr. Churchill: Yes, what? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Lambert, I 
read the observations on the assistance we 
were giving to Tanzania and I quite agree 
with you that the Committee is entitled to a 
description of the military assistance which 
the Canadien government is giving to that 
Commonwealth country. 


We first extended military assistance to 
Tanzania in 1964 in response to a request 
from President Nyerere. This request was 
based on Tanzania’s need to rebuild its small 
army following the army mutinies in East 
Africa in early 1964, and it was for assistance 
in developing a force adequate to ensure in- 
ternal security. This is not, of course, the first 
instance in which the Canadian government 
has given military assistance to a Common- 
wealth country. We give such assistance to 
Ghana as well as to Malaysia; we have an ad 
hoe training assistance program for Jamaica; 
we give some assistance to Zambia and to 
Nigeria. 

With regard to Tanzania, this military as- 
sistance, of course, is in addition to our eco- 
nomic aid program. Tanzania did not possess 
the personnel or the financial resources to 
carry out the necessary development of its 
forces and we agreed to provide a military 
training team numbering 33 personnel whose 
role is to help build up, with Canadian advice 
and training assistance, a small but self con- 
tained Tanzanian army. We also agreed to 
train up to 25 Tanzanian army personnel per 
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year in Canada during the planned five-year 
duration of the program and to participate in 
the financing and construction of a military 
academy in Tanzania. 


We subsequently agreed to help Tanzania 
to develop a military air transport wing 
equipped to perform a transport, liaison and 
reconnaissance function. Under this air wing 
program, we agreed to provide Tanzania with 
up to four Caribou and eight Otter aircraft 
with spares support; to station in Tanzania a 
Canadian Air Force training team numbering 
57 personnel and to provide ‘training in 
Canada and Tanzania for a total of some 400 
Tanzanian airmen to staff the air wing. 


The total estimated cost of these two pro- 
grams, including the gift of aircraft, and the 
Canadian contribution to the military acade- 
my project, ($2.6 million of a total estimated 
cost of $5.2 million), is $15 million. 


I noticed queries concerning the reasons for 
this assistance. We did this because we be- 
lieve that countries like Canada should be 
prepared to assist independent countries of 
the Commonwealth, not only to develop their 
economies, but to assist them in providing 
conditions of security and stability in which 
economic and social development programs 
can be carried out. 

When we decided to give this assistance we 
were persuaded to do so because we appeared 
to be the Commonwealth country from which 
this assistance would be most acceptable. Had 
we had not done so, it would have probably 
been given by certain Communist countries, 
including China. I am sure the course that we 
have taken in this regard is the right one. 

It is true, as Mr. Churchill pointed out, that 
Tanzania does not enjoy diplomatic relations 
with the United Kingdom at the present time. 
Tanzania withdrew its High Commission from 
London in December of 1965 as a result of the 
situation in Rhodesia, and as the Prime 
Minister of Canada has pointed out, we great- 
ly regretted this decision. President Nyerere 
Was very explicit in emphasizing that the 
withdrawal of the Tanzanian High Commis- 
sion from Britain did not in any way indicate 
its lessening of interest in Commonwealth 
affairs, and I hope that before too long dip- 
lomatic relations will be restored. The 
breaking off of diplomatic relations between 
Tanzania and Britain followed a resolution of 
the Organization for African Unity calling on 
member states to take this action. Tanzania 
was one of nine countries which adhered to 
the resolution but perhaps I had better read 
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what President Nyerere said on December 21, 
1966, referring to Nibmar, that is the “No 
Independence Before Majority Rule” declara- 
tion of the Britain Government. He said 


had this declaration been made a year 
ago, there would have been no rupture 
between our two countries. Now, howev- 
er, we will wait and see evidence of Mr. 
Wilson’s earnestness in bringing down a 
regime he now admits is racist and fascist 
dominated. 


I do not think that the fact that Tanzania 
broke diplomatic relations with Britain 
would alter the decision we have made to. 
give military assistance to Tanzania in the 
way that we have done. 


Mr. Lamberi: Without criticizing in any 
way the original motives of the assistance, 
which was to provide service facilities in 
Tanzania with regard to internal security and 
their own development, I do not think any- 
body would quarrel with this. In the light of 
events in the past three years, is the Minister 
satisfied that this acquired knowledge and 
these additional training facilities are not be- 
ing used for the training and for the partici- 
pation in activities centred on Tanzania but 
aimed at neighbouring countries? It seems 
from reports constantly coming out of East 
Central Africa that Tanzania is providing the 
training base for a lot of what you might call 
guerrilla and other activities in Mozambique 
and in Burundi and even, perhaps, in Kenya. 
I am leaving aside, of course, what I think is 
a rather odd attitude and practical ideas with 
regard to Rhodesia, but what about this other 
question? Are we indirectly helping attacks 
on Tanzania’s neighbours? | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think I can say 
quite definitely that the Tanzanian support. 
for liberation movements, which undoubtedly 
exists, is not given through the Defence 
Forces with which our training teams work. I 
think that to understand this aspect of the 
problem, it should be understood that all the 
African states, with the exception of South 
Africa, support those groups in Africa which 
aim at eliminating colonial rule and in par- 
ticular support the Mozambique Liberation : 
Front which has its headquarters at Dar-es- | 
Salaam, the capital of Tanzania. Tanzania. 
shares in this African attitude which has 
found its expression through the Organization 
of African Unity, (O.A.U.), and in the oa 
Nations itself. Dar-es-Salaam was chosen net 
the Organization of African Unity as the ' 
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headquarters of its liberation committee. This 
Tanzanian attitude and the general African 
attitude were known to us before we agreed 
to give this military assistance. We decided 
for the reasons that I have generally ex- 
plained that this should be no obstacle to its 
provision. Of course, part of the arrangement 
that we have, not only in Tanzania but in any 
other Commonwealth country where we give 
military assistance, is that our forces are em- 
ployed in a training and advisory capacity 
‘only; and are not, in any way, to be involved 
in any outside operations. 


| Mr. Lambert: In so doing, is Canada im- 
plicitly or directly approving of any of these 
‘liberation activities? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. These are 
‘matters that have to do with the policies of 
these respective countries. 


Mr. Lambert: You will admit that the di- 
viding line is rather a narrow one as to 
whether we support or we are giving indirect 
assistance to, not only the philosophy, but to 
the actual activities that are going on. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Tanzania is a non- 
aligned country in the Commonwealth. It 
does not support many of the positions that 
Britain supports, we support or that Australia 
and New Zealand support. It exercises the 
right of independence in this area. We do 
not seek to interfere with its right to have 
this particular view. I am satisfied beyond 
any doubt that if we had not given this mil- 
itary assistance, we would have made a great 
mistake. Why? Because the assistance that 
we are giving would have been given by 
China, or might have been given by one or 
two other Communist countries. 

While Tanzania pursues a non-aligned 
policy, the relations between Canada and 
Tanzania are very close. I think it is in the 
Commonwealth interest that we should seek 
to maintain this position with Tanzania. 


Mr. Lambert: My last question is this, Mr. 
Chairman. Now we have seen a perhaps iso- 
ated report of opposition to Canada’s partici- 
dation in military aid to Tanzania— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I saw that this 


Mr. Lambert: Yes. Is this what I character- 
zed an isolated opposition from within 
Tanzania or has the Minister been aware that 
here has been any appreciable volume of— 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not aware 
that there is any appreciable volume but I am 
aware that there have been a few dissident 
opinions which are not shared at all by the 
Tanzanian government. 


Mr. Lambert: From what sources are these? 
Are they from what you would call far left 
philosophy representatives or are they—just 
what groups are they from within Tanzania? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): They are from 
groups that feel that Tanzania should have no 
connections with countries whose basic for- 
eign policy posture is like that of Canada or 
of certain other countries of the Common- 
wealth, or certain other countries in the west- 
ern world. 


Mr. Lambert: Do we get this reaction with- 
in any other countries where we provide mili- 
tary assistance? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There are some 
reactions from non-official groups but not 
from governments and, I am sure, not from 
the overwhelming body of people in these 
countries. Canada has very close relations 
with Zambia, through President Kaunda, one 
of the great figures of Africa. We know that 
in that country there are forces that do not 
fully support the position which we put for- 
ward. We know that certainly in some of 
these countries there are forces strongly op- 
posed to the positions taken by Britain and 
the United States. While the criticism against 
these two countries is greater than that di- 
rected against Canada, nevertheless I would 
be correct in saying that there are some bod- 
ies that may not fully support the govern- 
ments of those countries because of the poli- 
cies of collaboration that they pursue with us. 


Mr. Thompson: How strong is the present 
military aid to Tanzania from the People’s 
Republic of China in terms of both dollars and 
men? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): As I said a mo- 
ment ago, we are aware, of course of some 
Communist Chinese personnel in various 
capacities in Tanzania, particularly in the 
training of militia and of police officers. We 
were aware of this when the request for as- 
sistance came from Tanzania. We know also 
that the Chinese have a considerable econom- 
ic assistance program in Tanzania as well; 
just as they have in Pakistan, just as they 
have had in India and in many other coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa where we likewise 
have our External Aid programs. However, 
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we do not consider that the presence of 
Communist Chinese personnel has impeded 
our team in the work to which it has been 
assigned—the training programs—and we do 
not feel that it warrants any changes in our 
present program of military assistance to 
Tanzania. I do not have, Mr. Thompson, the 
exact economic strength of the Chinese form 
of assistance or the numbers of personnel that 
they have. 

It should be pointed out that the total num- 
ber of Communist Chinese in various capaci- 
ties in Tanzania is only a fraction of the total 
number of personnel from western countries. 


Mr. Thompson: In your opinion, Mr. 
Martin, is there any validity to the report 
that Chinese assistance in the country has to 
do more with the training of guerrilla forces 
and the infiltration of arms on what loosely 
might be called the militia level rather than 
on the official military level such as Canada 
has been doing? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do have the 
answer to that. I have noted your question. I 
simply say I do have the answer to that. I 
would be glad to speak to you— 


Mr. Thompson: Are there Tanzanian pilots 
or other military personnel receiving training 
in Canada at the present time? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think there are 
approximately 18. 


Mr. Thompson: Does the $15 million that 
you mentioned, Mr. Martin, cover the cost of 
the program to date or is that the projected 
cost of the five-year program that you re- 
ferred to? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is the es- 
timated total cost of the five-year program. 


Mr. Thompson: How does Canada’s military 
aid to Tanzania compare in general terms to 
our non-military aid to that country? Are we 
keeping up our non-military aid? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It may well be 
larger than our non-military aid. We have 
several large-scale aerial mapping projects to- 
talling about $14 million. We have provid- 
ed equipment for the National Parks Service 
of the Forestry Department in Tanzania. We 
have provided assistance for the technical col- 
lege at Dar-es-Salaam and the adult educa- 
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recently approved. Loan negotiations have 
been completed for $2 million of transmission 
lines and $450,000 for the preparation of 
a master plan for transmission lines at 
Dar-es-Salaam. Seventy-one students have 
been brought to Canada from Tanzania. 
Thirty teachers are teaching in Tanzania and 
33 advisers are serving in Tanzania. I do not 
have the exact total of this economic aid here. 
I said that it would not be as large as on 
military aid but I think now perhaps it is 
larger. However I do not have the precise 
totals. The military program is a five-year 
program. I think that this economic aid would 
represent a little higher figure. 


Mr. Thompson: In so far as the Govern: 
ment of Canada is aware, I wonder, Mr. 
Chairman, if I might ask the Minister if any 
of the military personnel being trained at 
present or having been trained in the past by 
the Canadian military missions have anything 
to do with the training of the so-called libera- 
tion forces from Mozambique or perhaps from 
Rhodesia that are being administered within 
Tanzania itself? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Certainly not while 
they are in the process of training. When they 
become fully trained, of course, they are 
members of the defence forces of that coun- 
try. Their dispositions is one that is deter- 
mined by the Government of Tanzania. 


Mr. Thompson: Might we just switch for a 
moment frmo Tanzania and refer to the mili- 
tary mission in Ghana? Is it the intention of 
the government to continue the military mis- 
sion and aid program being extended to 
Ghana for an indefinite period of time or is 
there a— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is no pre- 
scribed period. Our Armed Forces training 
team there is still operating. 


Mr. Thompson: Is it the intention of the 
government to renew that program? : 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have had no 
recent request for the revision of it but we 
are to see the Ghanaians very shortly. This 
may be in their minds; I do not know. 


Mr. Thompson: Do we have any military 
personnel in Nigeria at the present time or is 
there any request or intention of establishing 
a similar training program there? 


tional programs of that institution. We have { 
provided equipment for a pulp and paper mill Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, we had a ) 
site study. A link road feasibility study was small military aid program for Nigeria, but | 
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I think it was finished a very short time ago. 
There has been no request for a renewal. 


Mr. Thompson: Are there requests from 
-any other African countries for Canadian 
‘military training programs such as we have 
'had in Ghana? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have some 
relatively modest arrangements in Zambia. 
Just a token contribution. We have two 
officer cadets from Zambia. Of course, we 
‘have a program in Malaysia. 


Mr. Thompson: Yes I am speaking of 
' Africa, though. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): 
have in Africa. 


le (11:42 a.m.) 


That is all we 


Mr. Thompson: Coming back to Tanzania, 
have the Caribou and Otter aircraft to which 
you referred been delivered? Are they pres- 
ently in use? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): Four Caribou and 
four Otter have been delivered. 


Mr. Thompson: This is my last question, 
Mr. Chairman. Mr. Martin, you stated a little 
while ago that Canada and Tanzania enjoy 
the closest of relationships with one another. 
Is it correct to assume there have been no 
Official protests or questions regarding the 
role of our forces in the training mission in 
Tanzania and that reports such as were seen 
in the press this morning can only be consid- 
ered as coming from dissident groups within 
Tanzania and not from the Government? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. As 
an example of the relations that prevail be- 
tween the two countries, we carry out dip- 
lomatic functions in the United Kingdom for 
Tanzania through our High Commission office 


Thompson: You mean in Dar-es- 


Salaam? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, no, in London. 
They have withdrawn from there. We do the 
same in Dar-es-Salaam for Britain. 


_|Mr. Thompson: You do the same in 
Jar-es-Salaam for Britain? 
The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Is 


hat all? 
| Mr. Thompson: Yes. 
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Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
the Minister could tell us what the Canadian 
reaction has been to Secretary General Ar- 
nold Smith’s proposal that there be a Com- 
monwealth pool of experts who will channel 
Commonwealth aid to these countries through 
the secretariat rather than making arrange- 
ments directly with these countries? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You are referring 
to the meeting at Lagos? 


Mr. Stanbury: I think this arose out of the 
recent meeting at Nairobi. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Smith and I 
discussed this and we felt that if we can 
avoid it we do not want to duplicate Canada’s 
administrative structure for External Aid. We 
give some assistance, of course, to the United 
Nations technical assistance program. We also 
give assistance to the Commonwealth educa- 
tional program and the cultural programs of 
Francophone countries. We feel it is desira- 
ble at this stage in the development of our 
external aid program to have as tight ad- 
ministrative control as possible. However, we 
would be prepared to provide personnel un- 
der the Commonwealth external aid program 
which is envisaged by Mr. Smith, and we 
have so advised him. I do not think any coun- 
try has yet agreed to go beyond that. I do not 
think the position of all governments has 
been declared. We are, of course, sympathetic 
to the idea but we are certainly reluctant at 
this time to agree to an operational role for 
the secretariat. We think the secretariat can 
perform a useful function and we will assist 
them by supplying External Aid personnel. 
However, then I do not think that would be 
acceptable to us at the present time that or- 
ganization were permitted to expend External 
Aid funds. 


Mr. Stanbury: I take it you are expressing 
support of the concept which came out of that 
conference of a technical assistance and plan- 
ning service— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. Stanbury: —but not an office which 
actually administers aid? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 
Mr. Stanbury: Thank you. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): For instance, if 
they wish to have some personnel to assist the 
secretariat in making assessments of projects, 
that would be well and good but, speaking for 
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Canada it would certainly be up to each 
Commonwealth country to make the decision 
whether there should or should not be an 
allocation for a particular project that is 
assessed in this way. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Are 
you ready for the question on Mr. Churchill’s 
motion? 


Mr. Harkness: I have one or two questions, 
Mr. Chairman. What proportion of the $15 
million which has been or will be allocated 
for military aid to Tanzania has been or will 
be paid over to the Department of National 
Defence to cover the pay and allowances of 
the Canadian personnel involved? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Harkness 
wants to know out of the $15 million what 
portion goes for pay and allowances? 


Mr. Harkness: The pay, allowances and 
material that may be supplied, and so forth. 
In other words, the costs to the Department 
of National Defence which are involved in 
this $15 million and which I presume the 
Department of External Affairs pays for by 
reimbursing the Department of National 
Defence? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not have that 
information at present Mr. Harkness. I will 
have to get it for you. 


Mr. Harkness: Well is it the situation that 
the Department of External Affairs pays part 
of this amount to the Department of National 
Defence? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. This comes 
under our estimates and we have to reim- 
burse them. I will get all these details for you 
as quickly as I can. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Are 
there any further comments on the motion? 


Mr. Harkness: Yes. It seems quite apparent 
to me at least that a number of the people 
who will be trained by our air and army 
training teams will subsequently be employed 
in training people who will be engaged in 
raids into neighbouring countries. It would 
therefore seem to me that this act of indirect- 
ly training people for warlike operations 
against their neighbours—which takes place 
at the present time—is not constant with our 
general policy of trying to maintain peace in 
the world. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Our military as- 
sistance teams which serve abroad are not to 
be employed in any operational capacity 
which could lead to their involvement in po- 
lice or military action. They are there in an 
advisory and a training capacity. Our agree- 
ments with countries to which we give mili- 
tary assistance provide for their abrogation 
at any time by either party when it is consid- 
ered in the national interest to do so. 


Mr. Harkness: I am well aware of that, Mr. 
Martin, but the point is that our military 
training teams are actually training Tan- 
zanians, who in turn are training other 
Tanzanians and also people from Rhodesia, 
Mozambique and various other places who 
will then participate in raids into their 
neighbouring countries and thus we are in- 
directly training people to carry out warlike 
operations of this kind. This seems to me to 
be a very inappropriate use of Canadian 
funds. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think we should 
examine this matter in the light of the actual 
military strength of this particular country. I 
well appreciate that your question is a natu- 
ral one, but the defence forces of Tanzania 
are relatively very small. The training that 
we have been giving them is largely training 
that will give them the capacity to help to 
preserve order at home. Their police and 
military forces are not large. They do not 
lend themselves to foreign invasion in the 
sense that one might well imagine. If the 
Tanzanians did not receive this assistance 
they would not have the basic elements essen- 
tial for the preservation of order. I can assure 
you of that the so-called forces of liberation 
are not primarily dependent on this kind of 
training. 


Mr. Harkness: I do not think you are really 
in a position to assure me of that. I know that 
the general military training—having had 
some experience in this matter, 
know—which we provide to these African 
countries is of a general military nature in- 
volving battle schools, and so forth. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): But I do assure 
you of that because when we entered into it 
we were naturally concerned about this as- 
pect of the problem. This matter was dis- 
cussed earlier and I am sure you will recall 
that the modest character of the forces that 
preserve order in a country like Tanzania 


as you, 
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stood out. If we had given this kind of assist- 
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order might have to come from elsewhere. 

This does not mean that this kind of training 

could not be used in another way, but the 
nature of Tanzanian support for liberation 
fronts does not depend primarily on this kind 
of assistance. 


Mr. Harkness: I do not think the argument 
which you made a while ago that the assist- 
ance would have come from elsewhere—by 

which you mean from one of the communist 
countries—is very germane at the moment 

because that assistance is growing anyway. 

As you mentioned earlier, the Chinese as well 

as our own people are providing military 
training there. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Following the 
start of our training program for the Army, 
and before we came into the picture in train- 
ing of the Air Wing air training was being 
given to Tanzania by West Germany and then, 
for reasons that I do not quickly recall, this 
_assistance was withdrawn. It then became a 
question whether this training would be pro- 
vided by Canada or by a country outside the 
Commonwealth perhaps a communist country 
such as China. I think the reason West Ger- 
“many withdrew its assistance was because of 
the question of possible recognition of East 
Germany. It arose out of the status of the 
East German Consul-General in Dar-es- 
Salaam. 


_ Mr. Harkness: I think everyone agreed 
‘when we started to provide military assist- 
ance to these emerging African countries that 
it was a useful thing to do and the military 
assistance we provided to Ghana, for exam- 
ple, has not been used in warlike activities 
against their neighbours. The same thing is 
true of the military assistance we provided to 
Nigeria. But here we have a different case 
because in effect the military assistance 
which we are providing Tanzania is indirectly 
being used to attack her neighbours. It is 
therefore an altogether different situation 
than that which prevailed in these other 
countries where we gave—and I think quite 
properly—military assistance. As I said 
before, in view of our general policy in the 
United Nations and elsewhere I think it is in- 
appropriate that we provide military assist- 
ance to a country which is harbouring and 
training people on its soil to attack its neigh- 
bours. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would have to 
disagree with that statement of position. I 
+hink your statement oversimplifies the situa- 
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tion. It seeks to suggest that the training that 
is given has a consequence along the lines you 
envisage. There is no doubt that a man who is 
trained as a policeman will not only be able 
to serve his country in the preservation of 
order but also if that country wishes— 


Mr. Harkness: But we are not training 
these people as policemen, we are training 
them as soldiers. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, that is true, 
but they are providing the basis for main- 
taining order. The military provides the 
essential framework for the security of the 
country. We have to make the choice whether 
we wish to give this assistance or leave it to 
someone else. If you keep in mind the evolu- 
tionary processes in Africa, the great changes 
that are taking place there and the position 
taken by countries like our own, toward the 
situation in Africa, I think this kind of assist- 
ance is not only desirable but also ought to be 
continued, for the reasons that I have indicat- 
ed in general terms, that is the policy of the 
government. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Are 
there any further comments on this matter? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think in fairness 
to Mr. Harkness, whose questions are very 
important, I should say that we have had 
talks about this matter and as far as any 
information at my disposal is concerned, these 
forces are not used in any way, for example 
for raids into Mozambique. The fact that we 
provide aid may result in more moderate 
policies being pursued, I think, in regard to 
certain countries, including our own, and that 
is the objective. 


Mr. Harkness: Apart from aircraft, does 
this $15 million provide for any arms? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, just the Otter 
and the Caribou aircraft. 


Mr. Harkness: There are no rifles, machine 
guns or anything else included? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, just the eight 
Otter and the four Caribou. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Are 
you ready for the question on the motion? 


Mr. Churchill: I spoke to the motion, but 
the Minister was not here when I did so. 
Perhaps I could ask him apout three short 
questions. 
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Do we have a diplomatic mission in Tan- 
zania? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes; we have a 
High Commissioner there, Mr. McGill. 


Mr. Churchill: Where is he stationed? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): Dar-es-Salaam. 


Mr. Churchill: Do we have a trade commis- 
sioner there? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think that 
we have a trade officer, no. 


Mr. Churchill: What is the nature of its 
oresent government? Is it a one-party state? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes; however 
there are contested elections and so on. 
President Nyerere, the head of the govern- 
ment of Tanzania, is one of the very out- 
standing men in Africa. He has been to 
Canada. If he were in this room, speaking to 
you, I think he would impress you aS a man 
of great experience, great erudition, great 
wisdom and great prudence. We must judge 
Tanzania on the basis of the kind of society 
which exists there—society with a low stand- 
ard of living, which is emerging as are other 
countries in Africa; which is seeking not only 
the right of self-determination but the right 
to enjoy the advantages of an affluent inter- 
national society. I regard President Nyerere 
as one of the leading statesmen of the world. 


Mr. Churchill: You praise his wisdom and 
prudence. Do you approve of his breaking off 
relations with Britain over the Rhodesian 
situation? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You know the 
answer to that, of course: I approve of you, 
generally, but when you do certain things of 
which I disapprove it does not involve any 
condemnation of you personally. 

No, I did not approve of the action taken 
by the Government of Tanzania in December 
of 1965. As a matter of fact, we did our best 
to dissuade if from taking that course. It was 
the first time, I think, in the history of the 
Commonwealth that a Commonwealth coun- 
try had withdrawn its diplomatic mission 
from London, and we were greatly concerned 
about the consequences. We certainly did not 
approve of that course. 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, the Minister 
is, of course, very uncomfortable about this 
topic... 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Churchill, let 
one thing be clear. When you and I are dis-_ 
cussing things I am never uncomfortable. 


Mr. Churchill: Well, as Mr. Harkness point- | 
ed out, our peacekeeping activities around the 
world and the Government’s policy with re-— 
gard to peacekeeping do not coincide very 
well with this advocacy of training people for — 
war. | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am sure that you 
would not want to do violence to noble con- . 
cepts, although sometimes one has that im- | 
pression. As a strong supporter of the Com- 
monwealth, would you advocate that we } 
should withdraw this training assistance to 
Tanzania? Would you advocate that we 
should let some country outside the Com- | 
monwealth and outside our particular range ) 
of interests and beliefs do this job? Would 
you leave it to China? Would you leave it to” 
Czechoslovakia? Those questions are very 
pertinent. | 


Mr. Churchill: True, I do not think we can 
be in competition with China on matters of 
this sort; we have other interests in the world 
besides this. However, from the standpoint Of | 
internal security it appears to me that a po- | 
lice force trained on the Canadian model of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police would be. 
adequate under the circumstances, and that. 
military and air force personnel... | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That may be. All I 
can say is that when we received the request | 
we sent out a military team to determine 1 
what should be done. The military team re-— 
turned and recommended this program. > | 


Mr. Churchill: Does the representative of 
Tanzania support Canada’s position at the. 
United Nations? | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): On all questions, | 
no; anymore than we always support posi- | 
tions taken by the United States. If you are 
going to judge the support that you give toa 
Commonwealth country on the basis of its | 
attitude to another member of the Com-) 
monwealth we cannot hope to make much 
advance. | 

No, Tanzania does not support the position | 
of Canada on a number of questions, but we! 
are satisfied that Tanzania is an important 
country in the Commonwealth. We are sat- 
isfied that it is worth working hard to keep, 
the Commonwealth together. We are satisfied: 
that the African portion of the Common-| 
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wealth is a vital factor in the capacity of the 
Commonwealth to have a role of influence in 
the modern world. We, in Canada, take the 
view that countries such as Kenya, Zambia, 
Tanzania, Ghana and Nigeria are important 
countries... 


Mr. Churchill: Rhodesia, too? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): And Rhodesia. We 
disagree with the policy of the Government of 
Rhodesia. We think that it is wrong that in a 
country of 250,000 whites 3 million blacks 
should be denied the opportunity of exercis- 
ing the ordinary status of citizenship as un- 
derstood in the modern world. I think it is 
because Canada takes this position that she 
does have a useful collaboration with the 
countries of the Commonwealth in Africa. 


Mr. Churchill: Do you believe in military 


| dictatorship? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I do not; any- 
more than I believe in—well, I was going to 
make a remark to which you would probably 
have taken exception. 

No, I do not believe in military dictator- 
ship; but I do not know what that has to do 
with Tanzania. : 


Mr. Churchill: Well, it has to do with a 


' number of other countries in Africa, but I 


will not pursue that subject. However, as a 


_ taxpayer I object to our spending our money 


in this way. I think it would be better spent 


_in economic aid and things of that nature. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Are 
you ready for the question? 


All those in favour of the motion made by 


Mr. Churchill, please raise their hands. All 
_ those against the motion? 


The motion is defeated. 
Will item 15 carry? 
Mr. Churchill: Wait a moment and we will 
see whether or not it will. 
Mr. Harkness: I see on page 132: 
United Nations relief and works agen- 


cy for Palestine refugees in the Near 
East. . .$500,000 


This is the same as for last year. How much 


is that now being increased in view of the 
developments of the past month? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In addition to the 
normal allocation, there was $700,000 in com- 
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modities already provided for in the esti- 
mates, and other... 


Mr. Harkness: It is not $750,000; there are 
$500,000 provided for in the estimates. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There was a spe- 
cial supplementary appropriation of $300,000 
for commodities that were supplied. In addi- 
tion to that, as the Prime Minister announced 
the other day, there is $1 million worth of 
food aid to be provided to UNRWA, up to 
$225,000 to pay for the transportation costs of 
this additional food aid and an additional 
$100,000 to the Red Cross. 


Mr. Harkness: What I am trying to find out 
is what will be the total amount of aid pro- 
vided for the Palestine refugees this year, 
rather than the $500,000 which appears in 
the estimates? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): One calculation 
would be $1.2 million in cash and in kind 
under the normal program for 1967-68 but 
the overall total would be much higher. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Do 
you have any further questions on this item, 
Mr. Harkness? 


Mr. Harkness: No. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Shall 
item 15 carry? 


Some hon. Members: Carried. 


Mr. Churchill: On division. 
Item 15 agreed to on division. 


We have not completed consideration of 
item 1. 


Shall item 1 carry? 
Some hon. Members: Carried. 


Mr. Lambert: Perhaps the Minister could 
now give us in more detail just what the 
situation is in the Middle East, and what the 
standing is at the present time. He has been 
away from the Committee for a considerable 
time. There have been significant develop- 
ments involving Canada, and he himself has 
been in New York. Is there to be a return to 
war? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The situation in 
the United Nations as of this moment is as 
follows: There is a resolution, put forward by 
Latin American countries, which Canada 
announced yesterday it will support. The 
resolution calls for the withdrawal of Israeli 
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forces. It also calls for the foregoing of the 
state of belligerency and the recognition of 
certain issues, which were stated by me in my 
General Assembly statement, in so far as 
Canada was concerned, to involve certain 
principles. I will deal with those later. 

The resolution also calls for: the appoint- 
ment by the United Nations of a mediator 
who will try to bring the parties together. 

In the final operative clause the resolution, 
recalling certain resolutions of 1957, which 
dealt with the proposal for the establishment 
of an international regime in Jerusalem, calls 
upon the government of Israel to recognize 
the desirability of an international regime 
and asks that the question be decided only at 
the next General Assembly. 

Yesterday I instructed our ambassador to 
announce that we would support this resolu- 
tion, but, in doing so, to point out, with re- 
gard to the last operative clause that I have 
just been discussing, that we had opposed 
these resolutions in 1957 and that we felt that 
now was not the time to make a definitive 
arrangement for the regime in Jerusalem. In 
my speech to the General Assembly I had 
said that whatever was done with respect to 
Jerusalem there ought to be guarantees given 
for full access to the Holy places by Chris- 
tians, Muslims and Jews, and that to this end 
it might be worth considering the establish- 
ment of a supervisory organization preferably 
under the United Nations. 

We will support the resolution put forward 
by the Latin American countries and the 
three Commonwealth countries in the Car- 
ibbean, Trinidad, Barbados and Jamaica. 

There is also a resolution, put forward by 
Yugoslavia, calling merely for the uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of the forces of Israel, say- 
ing nothing about the state of belligerency 
that exists and saying nothing directly about 
the claims that are put forward by the par- 
ties. We will oppose that resolution. 

There is another resolution, put forward by 
Albania, which incorporates the basic provi- 
sions of the resolution of Yugoslavia but adds 
to it a criticism of the United States. We will 
oppose that. 

Then there is a resolution, put forward by 
Pakistan, calling on Israel not to proceed with 
the legislative processes that are under way 
in the Knesset with regard to the taking over 
of the Jordanian part of Jerusalem and ask- 
ing that the matter be left over for decision at 
a later date. We will support that resolution, 
as I think most countries will. 
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I am not so sure what the end result will 
be. I believe there was a meeting last night of 
the proponents of the Latin American resolu- 
tion with the idea that they might try and 
find a modus vivendi with the proponents of 
the Yugoslav position. I doubt that there will 
be any agreement between those two pro- 
posals. 


However, we are nearing the end of the 
present Assembly. When the Assembly does 
reach its conclusions—and those conclusions, 
by the way, under the Charter of the United | 
Nations, have the effect of merely being 
recommendations, the Security Council will 
have to wrestle with the problems charged to- 
it under the Charter—it may be that only one 
resolution will emerge from this Assembly. 
There might be an agreement simply to. 
recommend that there be a mediator appoint-_ 
ed by the UN to try to bring the parties 
together. However, this is something that re- | 
mains to be seen in the course of the next few 
hours. 


Israel takes the position that she would like 
to have direct peace negotiations with the. 
Arab countries. If the Arab countries are un-_ 
willing to have this direct negotiation then it ; 
can be done only through an intermediary. 


The Canadian position on this whole ques- | 
tion, of course, is that we greatly regret the 
withdrawal of the United Nations Emergency 
Force. We understood the difficulties that 
faced the Secretary General. . 


I have not felt that it was desirable to 
engage now in an examination of his problem, ; 
because in terms of what is before the As- 
sembly at the moment it is irrelevant. How-) 
ever, the moment will come when we willl 
want to examine the circumstances of the 


terms of reference of peacekeeping forces. / 


Our position is that Israel’s withdrawal | 
from the territories she has occupied must be 
related to the other basic questions involved. j 
These basic questions are involved with the 
four principles which I stated in the United 
Nations. | 


First, respect for the territorial integrity of 
the nations of the area, including provision 
for the security and international supervision 
of frontiers. 


Second, the right of all nations to innocent 
passage through international waterways. 


i : ; t 
Third, an early and just solution of the 
refugee problem. 


a 
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Fourth, international concern for the preser- 
ration of a special spiritual and religious in- 
erest in Jerusalem for Christians, Jews and 
Auslims. 


These must be recognized. I suggested, per- 
aps by giving the United Nations an interna- 
ional supervisory responsibility for the pro- 
action of those interests. We also take the 
jew that there should be no precipitate ac- 
on which might prejudice these efforts. 


We have said that we regret that UNEF is 
0 longer in existence. We think it played a 
ery important role over a long period. We 
‘el that there will be a role for the United 
ations to play as a presence in this situation. 
here are now in existence two international 
teations, one to which we call the attention 
‘ the nations in our statement, the Palestine 
onciliation Commission, on which two of the 
‘eat powers, France and the United States, 
‘e represented, along with Turkey. Then 
jere is the observation group known as the 
nited Nations Truce and Supervision Or- 
$nization, which is a provisional organiza- 
pn. This body, also known as UNTSO, was 
i existence before UNEF and it is a creation 
the Security Council. During the cease fire 
dered by the Security Council, it played a 
\ry important role in overseeing the cease 
fe. It is our view that an expanded organiza- 
m like this could play a very useful role in 
ving to preserve order in that troubled area. 
will not be necessary for the Security 
neil to establish UNTSO, because it is 
w in existence, but if its numbers are to be 
sreased, as may well be required, I think 
at this would require action by the Security 
uncil. If it is to be located in areas where it 
s not normally been located, I think that 
s too would require further extension of 
ers by the Security Council. But it is 
re and I suspect that we will find this a 
2ful body in the future. 

t the present time Israel occupies certain 
iritory. She has not given public indications 
\her intention with regard to this territory, 
She does say that, if she could engage in 
Ject negotiations, these would lead to a wise 
2.1 useful settlement. We would all hope that 
us was the case. 

xenerally, that is the situation at the mo- 
‘nt. 

| 


tr. Lambert: Well, if the United Nations 
eral Assembly comes to no conclusion 
ree of some sort of a minor recommenda- 
4, is there not danger that the continuing 
cus quo, with breaches of the truce, will 
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merely escalate into a more generalized con- 
flict, and also that it might invite interven- 
tion from outside powers who seem to be 
possibly teetering for an invitation to do so? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think so, 
Mr. Lambert. Under the Charter of the 
United Nations this matter is one that proper- 
ly belongs to the Security Council. The 
Security Council, under the Charter, is the 
agency primarily charged with the responsi- 
bility of dealing with situations that threaten 
the peace or where the peace has been violat- 
ed, as was the case in this instance. When the 
Soviet Union called for a special meeting of 
the General Assembly, we had some doubts 
about the wisdom of this course and we said 
so. We were concerned that a general debate 
would have the effect of exacerbating under- 
standable human passions in a very delicate 
situation. However, when it became apparent 
that the required 62 members wanted the 
Assembly to take place, we and a number of 
other countries took the position there was no 
sense in opposing the initiative taken by the 
Soviet, Union. 

When the General Assembly began, there 
Were two propositions that faced it. One was 
the proposal by the Soviet Union, and that 
has not yet been voted on. Likewise there was 
a resolution put forward by the United States 
and that resolution will probably be dropped. 
The resolutions to be voted on are the four 
that I have indicated. However, the nations 
have had an opportunity of expressing their 
views on this very difficult situation and 
when the General Assembly’s work is over 
today, tomorrow or this week, then the mat- 
ter will revert to the Security Council, and it 
will be up to that body to take the necessary 
action. Whether or not the General Assembly 
passes a recommendation for the appointment 
of a mediator, it will be up to the Security 
Council to make that kind of decision. It may 
be that the Security Council will recommend 
the appointment of an outstanding personal- 
ity. A number of important suggestions along 
this line have been made. I think it is obvious 
that it is going to require someone, in the 
absence of direct negotiations, to bring the 
parties to the stage where they must negotiate 
in order to effect a peace settlement. 

I should say that there is another resolu- 
tion, one put forward by Canada, Sweden and 
a number of other countries urging stronger 
support for the immediate refugee problem 
and for action that might lead to a more 
permanent settlement of this very difficult 
problem. 
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The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Mr. 
Goyer, you are next. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Goyer: Do you believe in order to ob- 
tain a lasting peace in the Middle East it is 
essential that the Arab countries recognize 
the existence of Israel? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that it is 
essential in order to obtain a lasting peace in 
the Middle East. The Soviet Union, through 
Mr. Kosygin at the General Assembly, men- 
tioned that Israel was established by the 
United Nations with the consent of the 
U.S.S.R. and that the U.S.S.R. would continue 
to recognize the juridical and legal existence 
of Israel. One of the reasons for the request 
by the Israeli government that there be direct 
negotiations with Arab countries is because 
the Israeli government feels, and I think jus- 
tifiably so, that such negotiations would con- 
stitute recognition of the legal existence of 
the state known as Israel. 


Mr. Goyer: Do you not think because of the 
fact that Canada supports the appointment of 
a UN. mediator to promote negotiation that it 
delays the establishment of a lasting peace in 
the Middle East? If Canada supports the ap- 
pointment of a mediator this means that 
official recognition of the state of Israel is put 
off until later by the Arab countries. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Eban, the 
foreign affairs minister of Israel, agreed—at 
least at the outset—ten days ago to the ap- 
pointment of such a mediator to encourage 
negotiations. I think if this were not done 
there would never be any negotiations. 


Mr. Goyer: What is the role played by 
Tunisia in arriving at a solution to a lasting 
peace in the Middle East? Does Tunisia play 
an important role in these negotiations? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Tunisia is active, 
yes. I had an opportunity on two occasions 
when I was at the General Assembly to dis- 
cuss the problem with Mr. Bourguiba the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Tunisia. As 
you are aware it is an Arab country which is 
very much concerned about this matter and I 
found the viewpoint of Mr. Bourguiba to be 
interesting and very constructive. The role 
played by Tunisia is thus very active. 


(English) 
e (12:33 p.m.) 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Mr. 
Churchill, you are next. 
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Mr. Churchill: I would like to ask whethei 
the Minister can make available to us the 
White Paper issued by the Secretary Genera 
of the United Nations? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Certainly. | 


; 
Mr. Churchill: Will it be tabled in the 


House and copies circulated to all members? — 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you mean or 


the UNEF? 


Mr. Churchill: Yes. I should question the 
House about it and I would not want u 
embarrass you by repeating it there. Is there 

a military— | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Let us clearly un 
derstand another thing. You and I mus 
never be in the position where you woult 
think that you could embarrass me; you coulk 


now: | 
. 


Mr. Churchill: Well, I think sometimes . 
embarrass your own party. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I just want you 
and I always to have a clear understandin; 
because only in that way can we maintaii 
our very happy Damon and Pythias rela 
ship. 


| 

Mr. Churchill: Well, now and again I ge 

some information from you. What about th 

report of the Military Commander who is i 
charge of this unit? 


a 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): General Rikhye? © 
) 

Mr. Churchill: Yes. 
1 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You asked m 
about that the other day. The report will b 
tabled this week. The Secretary General ha 
not yet made a decision about public distribu 
tion of the report, but it will be available 4 
him this week. 


Mr. Churchill: Would you make a 
tions to the Secretary General to— | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have alread 
done so. I have directed the Sect 
General’s attention to what you said. 


Mr. Churchill: Well, that is very good. | 
The newspaper report on the White Pape 
issued by the Secretary General said that | 
Thant declared that the UN contingent we 
only a symbolic force incapable of preventin 
war. It is the stand that I have been taki 


over a number of years; I presume now, wit 
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the events that have taken place, that you, 
yourself, will have reached that conclusion 
- too. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would however, 
| want to give a different gloss than you do to 
the statement that you attribute to the 
| Secretary General. Any peacekeeping force is 
| strong only in relation to the acceptance of 
_that force by the powers involved. A force of 
4,000 or 5,000 men obviously could not, in 
terms of the exercise of force itself, resist the 
action of 350,000 men on one side and 250,000 
men on another. But this does not mean to 
say that a peace force does not have a very 
great value, because it does. 


Undoubtedly, if there had been no United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East 
| from 1957 on, over a period of 103 years, we 
would not have had the peace and stability 
| that we did. Undoubtedly the same is true of 
Cyprus; but no one suggests that the force in 
Cyprus could operate in the absence of a 
consent to its existence, and the support for 
its existence, by the countries concerned. 


} I want to say very strongly, Mr. Churchill, 
I believe that in the building of the processes 
‘of law in the kind of world in which we live 
what we are witnessing now of the United 
Nations, what we have seen over the last 20 
| years, represents a very necessary and impor- 
‘tant contribution to the development of law 
in the international community. The role of 
the United Nations Emergency Force, for a 
|long time after everyone of us in this room 
will have gone, may well be referred to in the 
textbooks by coming generations as a begin- 
| ning in the process of the development of the 
| rule of law in the international community. 


| Mr. Churchill: I would like to see a rule of 
law established too. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): And if you do not 
|/mind my saying—because I always have a 
| feeling when you put questions to me that 
| there is an ulterior motive— 


_Mr. Churchill: Oh. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): —Well this hap- 
pens—it will long be remembered that the 
present Prime Minister of Canada was the 
‘man who made this possible. 


An hon. Member: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I say that, not 
because I want to be partisan but because I 
detect on the part of a small minority in 


‘Parliament, for some unknown, unbelievable, 
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inexplicable reason, a desire to suggest that 
the contribution that was made by Canada in 
1957 was not one of the first order. It was one 
of the great UN contributions of our history. 


Mr. Churchill: Oh, yes; we quite agree. But 
the Prime Minister himself has never claimed 
that he originated the idea; he has been very 
frank about it—more so than some of his 
colleagues. 

I would like to ask the Minister whether it 
would be possible—and of course the Com- 
mittee would have to determine this—to ex- 
tend an invitation to General von Horn, who 
was in charge of some of the United Nations 
forces in Palestine for a number of years, and 
also in Yemen and so on, who has written a 
book with regard to United Nations’ peace- 
keeping efforts in which he has pointed out 
some of the deficiencies in organization, 
Would it be possible to get him to come here 
to Canada and appear before this Committee? 
I am sure it would benefit all of us. We would 
learn from a man who was actually on the 
ground the practical difficulties involved in 
maintaining the United Nations Forces. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, General von 
Horn, a very fine gentleman and _ soldier 
whom. I know very well, was Commander of 
the United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization for a long time— 


Mr. Churchill: Yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): —and was head of 
the Observation Mission in Yemen, to which 
Canada and Yugoslavia contributed forces. 
This is a decision that would have to rest 
with your Committee. He has written a book. 
I am sure that you would also perhaps be 
interested in the book that General Burns has 
written. I may say that there is a lot of 
information on the problems of peacekeeping 
available right here in Ottawa. But as I said, 
the Committee would have to decide whether 
you wish to hear General von Horn; I do 
not have any authority on that matter. 


Mr. Churchill: When was the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission that you mentioned 
set up and what has it done over the years? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The record of the 
Palestine Commission is not one of great 
activity. It was set up, Mr. Churchill, in 
1948, as a result of a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Assembly took the deci- 
sion when renewed fighting was taking place 
in the Middle East during the latter part of 
1948, and it came into being, of course, be- 
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fore the armistice agreements were nego- 
tiated. As I said, the Commission consists of 
three members, Turkey and two of the Great 
Powers, France and the U.S.A., chosen, as 
was stipulated in the General Assembly res- 
olution by the five members of the Assem- 
bly who are also the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 


The resolution adopted by the Assembly 
asked the Commission to undertake on the 
request of the Security Council any of the 
functions which had earlier been assigned to 
the UN Mediator or the UN Truce Commis- 
sion by the Security Council. The Commission 
was instructed to take steps to assist the gov- 
ernments and authorities involved in the 
Arab-Israel dispute to achieve a final settle- 
ment of all questions outstanding between 
them. The Commission was also instructed 
to prepare detailed proposals regarding 
Jerusalem and to take steps to facilitate the 
repatriation, the resettlement, and economic 
and social rehabilitation of the refugees, 
together with the payment of compensation to 
them. It was thus authorized to appoint tech- 
nical experts for the effective discharge of 
this function. 


In 1949 the Commission drew up proposals 
for Jerusalem which provided for the division 
of the Jerusalem area into Arab and Israeli 
zones administered by the two authorities. It 
envisaged also the creation of a United Na- 
tions supervisory administration in Jerusalem 
which would exercise powers regarding the 
protection of and free access to the holy 
places, to the protection of human rights and 
the co-ordination of public services of com- 
mon interest. 


These proposals were framed following the 
negotiation of the armistice agreement be- 
tween Israel and Jordan, which left the city 
partly in Israeli and partly in Jordanian 
hands. We supported the Commission’s plan 
for a modified internationalization of 
Jerusalem on the grounds that it adequately 
reconciled the maximum degree of local 
autonomy with the safeguarding of religious 
interests under international control. How- 
ever, the Commission’s proposals did not 
win the support of a majority at the United 
Nations at that time and were never put into 
effect. At the same time the Commission 
made a series of official visits to the Arab and 
Israeli governments—you may remember 
they convened a conference in Lausanne—in 
an effort to secure a resolution of the other 
outstanding questions, such as a territorial 
settlement, a solution to the refugee problem, 
and the negotiation of a peace treaty. 
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In 1951 the Commission tried to convene a 
conference in Paris for the purpose of dis-— 
cussing these questions but because of the 
continuing disagreement among the parties _ 
the efforts of the Commission did not lead to 
any solution of these problems. Subsequently 
the Commission concentrated its attention on 
individual problems. For instance, between 
1953 and 1956 it devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the release of Arab refugees’ bank 
accounts blocked in Israel and matters of that 
kind. 

In 1961 the Conciliation Commission made 
a special effort—I think Mr. Harkness re- 
ferred to this in his speech in the House—to' 
explore practical means of seeking progress | 
on the Arab refugee problem. It was at that 
point and in that year that it appointed Dr. 
Joseph Johnson to visit the Middle East to - 
discuss this problem with the host govern-_ 
ments and with Israel. He pursued this mat- | 
ter with the governments concerned from his | 
appointment in 1961 until his resignation in > 
January of 1963, when he reported to the’ 
Commission that his proposal for a step by 
step approach to the refugee question had not 
been accepted by the parties. 

Apart from these measures, the Commission 
has remained at the disposal of the parties | 
during the intervening years. It has not been 
called on to perform any substantial function. 
When we mentioned it in our statement as 
one of the possible agencies that might be 
available but had been practically forgotten | 
because it has not been active since that time, . 
I found the last thing it did was in 1965 when 
it presented to the General Assembly a report | 
which had been drawn up on the identifica- 
tion and evaluation of the refugees’ immova- 
ble properties. . 

In 1950 the Soviet Union proposed the ter-— 
mination of the Commission. The Arab States | 
in 1930 called for its enlargement and reacti-_ 
vation. Some of them suggested the addition > 
of six members to the original three, drawn | 
equally from the Soviet bloc and from non= 
aligned countries so, as they argued, the 
Commission would represent all shades of) 
opinion at the UN. Ireland and New Zealand | 
also favoured an expansion of the Commis- | 
sion. This proposal might have had a chance 
if it were not for the fact that it was associat- | 
ed with the idea of “troika’” which at that. 
time was being put forward by certain coun- | 
tries. 

However, the Commission is there. It has to, 
great power members on it and in the light of: 
certain discussions that I know have been) 


' 
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under way, I would not dismiss the possibility 
that this Commission may yet play a role in 
this situation. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Have 
_you other questions, Mr. Churchill? 


Mr. Churchill: Those are all my questions 
'on that subject. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Harkness, I 
‘Was going to give you a reply to your ques- 
tion about pay and allowances. I will give 
that at the end. 


Mr. Harkness: I have two or three other 
questions. Have you any information in re- 
gard to the resumption of fighting which has 
taken place on the east bank of the Suez 
Canal during the past three days, and are any 
of the Truce Commission supervisory person- 
nel in that area? I note from newspaper re- 
ports that each side blames the other for the 
resumption of firing, which of course is com- 
mon, and I wondered if you could give us any 
definite information as to what the situation 
is there. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The United Na- 
tions Truce Supervision Organization has no 
‘powers to operate on the Canal. They are not 
there. 


__Mr. Harkness: Is there any possibility of 
them being sent there? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): They could only 
oe sent if they were given the power by the 
Security Council. The Security Council, which 
sstablished this body, has given them authori- 
xy to be located in certain specified places. 


_ Mr. Harkness: This would seem at the mo- 
nent to be the place in which it is most 
sssential for them to be. This is one of the 
easons I raised the matter. 


Mr. Martin: That is correct. 


| Mr. Harkness: You have no definite infor- 
mation in regard to the whole situation there? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have contra- 
lictory reports as to the causes, and both 
Ountries have placed submissions before the 
yeneral Assembly, which were referred to 
his morning in their deliberations, but I do 
.ot know what the result was. 


_Mr. Harkness: In regard to the delivery of 
90d, particularly, and also medical supplies 
the refugees, some two weeks ago you said 
1 the House that there were sufficient sup- 


; 


( 


lies for immediate needs, but I know that 
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the amount of supplies which are actually 
carried in storage in the Gaza Strip would not 
last very long. Do you have any information 
on whether fresh supplies have gone in and 
by what means they are to go in? The line of 
supply, of course, was from Port Said by 
railway and truck up to the Gaza Strip, but 
that means delivery is, of course, not feasible 
at the moment. I wondered if supplies were 
actually being delivered and if so, how it was 
being achieved. 


Mr, Martin (Essex East): I do not have the 
latest information on that, but I know some 
supplies have gone in to the Gaza Strip. 


Mr. E. G. Drake (Director, Planning & 
Policy Co-ordination Division, External Aid 
Office): UNRWA has asked us to deliver sup- 
plies to the Israeli Port of Ashdod which is 
close to the Gaza Strip. 


Mr. Harkness: Yes, it is just south of Tel- 
Aviv. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): He wants to know 
if there are any more supplies going in. 


Mr. Drake: We understand from UNRWA 
that there is a regular supply going in. Some 
are going from European countries and we 
have been asked that ours be sent in July in 
order to keep the pipeline full. 


Mr. Harkness: In other words, as far as 
your information goes, sufficient supplies are 
going in to keep the refugees going? 


Mr. Drake: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Harkness: What about the people in 
Jordan and Syria? Are any supplies getting to 
them, too? 


Mr. Drake: We understand, sir, there is a 
sufficient supply on hand at present. Right 
now there is no emergency need for supplies 
but they are worried about the longrun sup- 
ply over the next few months. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask Mr. Martin three quick questions relat- 
ing to areas that are directly concerned in the 
Middle East. 

My first question concerns Yemen. Since 
the collaboration between Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt in the Israeli war, is there any evi- 
dence that the fighting in the Yemen is taper- 
ing off or is it continuing? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There continues to 
be, of course, large numbers of UAR forces in 
the Yemen. I do not know what the exact 
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number is, but there were, I think, around 
40,000. I do not have any information about 
the exact state of the disturbance before me 
at the moment. Hostilities fluctuate, of course. 
When we were part of the United Nations 
Yemen Observation Mission we were able, of 
course, to receive day by day accounts. As 
you know, for a period of two years, Mr. 
Thompson, Canada and Yugoslavia formed 
part of the United Nations Yemen Observa- 
tion Mission there—from late 1963 to 1965. 
We supplied the air observation element. 
However, I do not have any information on 
what the situation has been over the last few 
days. 


Mr. Thompson: There have been reports 
that the royalist forces are even reaching to- 
wards the coastal port of Hodeida. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am advised now 
that there are no reports of intensification in 
the fighting. 


Mr. Thompson: I will now turn briefly to 
Aden. Is there any evidence that Great 
Britain has considered delaying its turn-over 
of authority in Aden in view of the increased 
tempo of hostilities, particularly from the 
Egyptian sponsored element? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, Mr. Brown. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
the British government, recently indicated, I 
think, that there was no intention to pull out 
forthwith. I have even seen an indication of 
an augmentation of the force, but I do not 
know how official that is. Certainly there will 
be no immediate withdrawal of the force in 
Aden which, I think, numbers about 16,000. 


Mr. Thompson: Is there any information 
available this morning on the reported 
Ethopian—Sudan border clashes on the west 
side of Ethopia? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I do not have 


any information before me. I have not seen 
my telegrams this morning. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Shall 
Item No. 1 carry? 


Mr. Churchill: No, Mr. Chairman, I indicat- 
ed at the last meeting that I intended to deal 
again with the Minister’s pet project, the 
International Control Commission. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: That is 
under Item No. 40, Mr. Churchill. 


Mr. Churchill: No, it is under Vote 1, on 
page 121. 
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The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Ex- 
cuse me, yes. 


Mr. Churchill: We discovered at the last 
meeting that, as shown in the estimates, there — 
are 30 people from the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs and 64 from the Department of 
National Defence, for a total of 94, engaged in 
the International Control Commission. | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you mean in 
Viet Nam? 


Mr. Churchill: Yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There are 45 in 


Viet Nam. 


Mr. Churchill: Forty five what? iret | 
personnel? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, Pa, 
service personnel. In Viet Nam there are 19 
civilian personnel and 45 integrated service 


personnel, making a total of 64. 


| 
Mr. Churchill: The 30 others, then, not B | 
listed, are in— | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In Laos there are 


8 civilian personnel and 18 integrated service 
personnel, making a total of 26. In Cambodia 
there are 3 civilian personnel and 1 integrated 
service personnel, making a total of 4. There- 
fore, in the whole of old Indo-China there is 
a total of 94 Canadian personnel. 


Mr. Churchill: Ninety-four, right. 


similar to the proportions of the colleague 


| 
| 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): This proportion is 
states, India and Poland. , 


Mr. Churchill: Well, we are just “keeping 
up with the Joneses” 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Since I do e | 
know whether we are going to have a chance 
to deal with this and because it is such a vital 
matter, I would simply like to say this. J 
think it would be a matter of the greatest 
regret, one affecting possible peace moves in 
Viet Nam, if any effort to weaken the pres- 
ence and the existence of the International 
Control Commission, particularly in Viel 
Nam, were successful I find it difficult 1 
understand how there could be such a pro- 


posal. 


Mr. Churchill: The Minister is very firm or 
this, but other people have different ideas) 
sometimes, from the Minister. I, for one, al 
impressed by the fact that the Internationa 
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Control Commission has not made a formal 
report for two years. Despite all the Minis- 
ter’s statements with regard to the effective- 
ness of this organization, it is inconceivable 
that during the space of two years, with a 
war going on in Viet Nam, we can discern no 
iseful activity by that Commission. When no 
war is going on, an International Control 
Commission may move about freely and, per- 
aaps, report on border incidents, but when 
there is a war going on, an International 
Control Commission can do virtually nothing 
is its movements are restricted. It appears to 
ne to be a waste of money and effort. I do 
1ot suggest and did not suggest the other day 
hat the International Control Commission be 
tbolished, but I think it should be reduced in 
ize unless the Minister can indicate to us 
hat the 94 personnel, during the course of a 
najor war, are doing anything really effective 
vith regard to that situation. Thus, we might 
isefully save anywhere from $250,000 to 
500,000 spread between the Department of 
Ixternal Affairs and the Department of Na- 
ional Defence. Up to the present time we 
lave not had information that has been con- 
lusive, in my opinion. It has not convinced 
ae that this is an effective operation. I ask 
he Minister, what in the world are these 
ple doing? 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Mr. 
Minister, you have indicated that your an- 
wer may take considerable time. 


| Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think we could 
‘eal with it now if you agree. 


| The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Fine. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I remind members 
f the Committee that on April 4, 1966, this 
uestion was raised in the same way it is now 
eing raised and I dealt with it in a statement 
Thich is part of the Committee’s record. As 
hembers of the Committee know, the Inter- 
ational Commission was established in 1954 
) supervise—not to enforce—the implemen- 
ation of the cease-fire agreement between the 
uilitary forces of the French Union and those 
ff the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 

'No one at any time suggests that, with the 
umbers available to the Commission, that 
ody could control an armed conflict, such as 
he regrettable war in Viet Nam. But, it 
rould be wrong to conclude, as I am sure the 
olish Ambassador who is in this room today 
ill agree, that the Commission should be 
lowed to disband in the way that it is sug- 


asted. 
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Mr. Churchill: Reduce in size, not disband. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The size of the 
Commission depends upon the functions that 
could well be given to the Commission. The 
other countries of the Commission maintain 
basically the same proportion of civilian and 
military personnel. On April 11 I suggested to 
the parties involved in the dispute in Viet 
Nam that if they were seriously interested in 
a cease-fire there were four courses open to 
them under the Geneva Agreement. In the 
suggestions I made I proposed that as a first 
step there be a _ disengagement in the 
demilitarized zone, and that if this disengage- 
ment were agreed to, in all equity there 
would have to be a cessation of the bombing 
by the forces of the United States. 


I can do no more at this time than to say 
that we have made that proposal. It has been 
the subject of discussion. It continues to be 
the subject of active discussion. 


I would not be prepared to say now that 
the present forces may have to be increased. I 
cannot go beyond that at this moment. 


Certainly having in mind what India, Po- 
land and Canada, as members of that Com- 
mission, have had to face in the last three 
years; what all of us agree may yet be a 
possible role for the Commission; what 
Canada firmly believes, at this moment, to be 
a desirable role for the Commission, it would 
be regrettable if we were to take any step 
whatsoever that would put Canadian partici- 
pation in a less effective position than that of 
any of the two other members of the Com- 
mission. 


I know it is possible to contend, and it is 
contended, that the size of the Commission 
might be drastically reduced, that only a to- 
ken presence should be left in Viet Nam to 
perform the functions assigned to the Com- 
mission under this Agreement, but I would be 
very concerned about any such effort, par- 
ticularly at this moment, when efforts are 
being made to help to bring about an end to 
hostilities in Viet Nam. 


The sizes of the Canadian delegations to the 
Commissions in Viet Nam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia are under constant review. Reductions 
are made whenever it becomes apparent that 
this can be done without undermining the 
ability of our delegations to work effectively, 
or without putting them in a position less 
potentially effective than our two colleague 
states on the Commission. 
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In Cambodia, for instance, a _ civilian 
Commissioner and his military adviser are 
able to carry out the responsibilities of the 
delegation. 


In Laos, the International Commission has 
had the scope of its operations reduced in the 
past year or two, and a reduction was made 
in the strength of our delegation proportion- 
ately. This will be seen from the record of 
personnel given when I appeared before the 
Committee in 1966 and the present. 


In Viet Nam, all our personnel are fully 
employed. Since, in addition to the require- 
ments of the Saigon Headquarters and par- 
ticularly the office in Hanoi, we must provide 
military offices for six Commission teams in 
South Viet Nam and in the demilitarized 
zone. 


The work of some of these teams is not, in 
our opinion, as important as it was. We would 
have no objection to the suspension of three 
or four of these teams in South Viet Nam, 
especially since all teams in North Viet Nam 
have been withdrawn at the request of the 
North Viet Nam Government. But this is not 
a decision that we can take unilaterally. 

Mr. Churchill understandably has ex- 
pressed some regret that the Viet Nam 
Commission has not made a report to the 
Co-Chairmen for more than two years. The 
last report was in 1965. I do not think we 
should judge the value or the effectiveness of 
the Commission solely on the basis of reports 
to the Co-Chairmen. 

This commission was established in 1954 
and it was thought that one country would 
represent the Communist world, another 
country would represent the unaligned por- 
tion of the world and whatever may have 
been the intention with regard to Canada, we 
have sought as best we could to maintain an 
objective position on the Commission. 

There is seldom agreement within the 
Commission about the contents of its reports. 
Ever since 1954, the process of completing the 
reports has been very difficult. I hope I have 
made it clear, however, that the Commission 
has many other functions to perform. The 
making of a report does not depend on 
Canada alone, at one point—I think it was in 
1966—I thought that we might well seek to 
withdraw from the Commission. 

I discussed this with certain Asian powers 
at the time, so frustrating and difficult was 
our assignment to the Indochina Commis- 
sions. This was before the war reached its 
present stage of intensification. Bearing in 
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mind the access the members of the Com-, 
mission have to Hanoi, and what the Com-) 
mission has enabled the Canadian govern- 


ment to do in the dispatch of an emissary on 


difficult way that it does function. 2 
Commission may play a very important 7 
in helping to bring about preliminary talks aj 

least. i 


However, I cannot say much about that. 
do not think I can add any more. If there 
were one subject in our Department to which 
I would feel more dedicated than anything: 
else it would be that nothing should be done 
to disturb this Commission at the present 
time. | 


4 
* 


Mr. Churchill: You are just immovable. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, I am immoy- | 
able when it comes to the cause of peace. 4 


4 
Mr. Churchill: Oh, you are not the only 
person who believes in peace. Why make that 
pretence? Everyone around this table is just 
as interested in the cause of peace as ye 


Minister. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am sure of that 
but the difference between the Minister and 
the hon. gentleman who intervenes is that i 
have before me information which I know he 
would interpret just as well, but he just does 
not have it and I do and I have to take the 
responsibility. That is why I am saying that 
to suggest the authority of this Commission 
should in any way be diminished would | 
most regrettable. 


Mr. Churchill, you are a very distinguished 
soldier, and I am not trying to suggest you 
are not interested in peace. I may put a barb 
in here and there but it never touches the 
integrity of the man at whom I am now 
looking. I want to make that very clear. ¥ al 


Mr. Churchill: You do not have to be so 
diplomatic. I think you failed to make a case 
for the International Control Commission 
though because you had to admit there pe 
been— | 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): You are going to. 
get me back on something you will object to. ‘ 


Mr. Churchill: There has been no formal | 
report from that Commission in two ye 
You have admitted that some of the teal 
are inoperative. I would think with your m rr 
vellous diplomatic approach, the way — 
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which you so frequently convince me of error, 
that you should be able to deal with the 
Ambassadors from India and Poland and sug- 


gest to them that jointly the three countries 


might temporarily reduce their expenditure 


on the International Control Commission but 


keep it in operation on a smaller scale. Why 
do you not use some of your blandishments 
on those Ambassadors? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I will certainly see 


_that your pearls of wisdom are passed on 
_ where they should be. 


May I just answer Mr. Harkness’ question 
about the percentage of pay and allowances 


' that goes to the Department of National De- 


fence. It is approximately 20 per cent of the 
estimated $15 million. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Alimand: Are 
we ready to pass Item No. 1? 


Mr. Churchill: Yes, so far as I am con- 


cerned I think we might pass it now but I 


should have liked to raise the whole question 
of Canada’s drift toward neutrality. Perhaps 


we can bring this up in the fall and the 


Minister can think about it during the sum- 


/mer. But I think the whole foreign policy of 
_Canada should now be subjected to intense 
scrutiny because of the changing nature of 
-our role in world affairs and the apparent 
drift toward neutrality. It would be a nice 
| topic to discuss but perhaps this is not the 
time to do it. I am prepared to pass Item No. 
1 on division at any moment you say, Mr. 
_ Chairman. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Shall 


Item No. '1 pass? 


Mr. Churchill: On division. 


Item No. 1 agreed to on division. 
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The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: The 
only outstanding item is Item No. 40 which 
deals with the International Joint Commis- 
sion. It was felt that Item No. 40 should be 
discussed on Thursday and that Mr. A. D. P. 
Heeney, the Chairman of the International 
Joint Commission, would be called as a 
witness. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Perhaps we 
should seek the advice of the Committee as to 
whether we should ask Mr. Heeney to appear 
or whether the Committee would like to deal 
with the item now. Mr. Heeney appeared last 
year and we dealt with his estimates at some 
length. If the consensus of the Committee 
now is that it would not be appropriate to 
meet perhaps we could pass it now. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Is the 
Committee ready to discuss Item No. 40, the 
International Joint Commission, today, or do 
they want to call Mr. Heeney? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Harkness: I do not think it is necessary 
to call Mr. Heeney at this stage; we heard 
him last year. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Shall 
Item No. 40 carry? 

Item No. 40 agreed to. 

The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: Shall 


the Committee report the Estimates to the 
House? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Acting Chairman Mr. Allmand: This 
completes the Estimates. The Committee is 
adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
Monpbay, October 16, 1967. 


Ordered,—That the Report of the Department of External Affairs tabled 
on March 21st, 1967, be referred to the Standing Committee on External 
Affairs. 


Attest 


Monpay, October 16, 1967. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Hymmen and Andras be substituted 
for those of Messrs. Lind and Caron on the Standing Committee on External 
Affairs. 


WEDNESDAY, October 25, 1967. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Langlois (Chicoutimi) and Tolmie 
be substituted for those of Messrs. Faulkner and Pelletier on the Standing 
Committee on External Affairs. 
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ALISTAIR FRASER, 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, October 26, 1967. 
(8) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.05 a.m. this doe 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, 
Brewin, Churchill, Dubé, Goyer, Harkness, Hymmen, Lambert, Langlois (Chi- 
coutimi), Laprise, Macdonald (Rosedale), Macquarrie, Nesbitt, Pilon, Prud’- 
homme, Stanbury, Tolmie (20). 


Also present: Messrs. Klein, Lewis, MacDonald (Prince), Members of 
Parliament. 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Mr. M. Cadieux, Q.C., Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; 
Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director General, External Aid Office. 


At the opening of the meeting, the Chairman read the Order of Reference 
dated October 16, 1967 (see Evidence). 


The Chairman presented the Second Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, as follows: 


“Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met on Wednesday, 
October 25, 1967, with the following members in attendance: Messrs. 
Brewin, Dubé (Chairman), Laprise, Macdonald (Rosedale) (4). 


The Subcommittee discussed the agenda for the Committee’s meeting 
of October 26 and it was agreed to begin the consideration of the Report 
of the Department of External Affairs (1966)—-which was referred to 
the Committee on October 16, 1967—-with a statement from the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. 


The Honourable Paul Martin is to be followed by Mr. Maurice F. 
Strong, Director General, External Aid Office. 


It was also agreed to recommend that: 
—Dr. Michael C. Hall be asked to appear before the Committee 
on Thursday, November 2, 1967; 


—the Committee meet at least once a week, on Thursdays as a 
rule.”’ 


On motion of Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), seconded by Mr. Prud’homme, 

Resolved,—That the Report be adopted. 

The Committee then proceeded to the consideration of the Report of the 
Department of External Affairs (1966). 


The Minister began making a statement pertaining to the Territorial Sea 
and Fishing Zones of Canada. A point of order was raised concerning the 
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subject-matter of the statement. A discussion ensued, and it was agreed to allow 
the Minister to complete his statement, with the understanding that questioning 
on this matter would be deferred. 


The Minister was then questioned on the subject of Vietnam. 


A member’s suggestion that representatives from the Committee visit 
Vietnam, and meet with some individuals from the South Vietnamese Assembly 
as well as with some representatives from the comparable body in North 
Vietnam, was discussed. The Chairman indicated that the question would be 
placed on the agenda for the next meeting of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure. 


The questioning continuing, at 1.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call 
of the Chair. 
Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Recorded by Electronic Apparatus 


Thursday, October 26, 1967. 


e@ (11:05 a.m.) 


The Chairman: Order, please. I see a quo- 
rum. First of all I will proceed by reading 
the Order of Reference. 

Ordered—That the Report of the De- 
partment of External Affairs tabled on 
March 21st, 1967, be referred to the 
Standing Committee on External Affairs. 

Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Proce- 
dure met yesterday and I would like to have 
their report adopted if it is the wish of the 
Committee. This is the second report of the 
Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, 
which reads: (See Minutes of Proceedings). 


Will someone move that the report be 
adopted? 
Mr. Nesbitt: Mr. Chairman, before it is 


moved to be adopted—I have no objection to 
anything that is in the report—I will just say 
that to the best of my knowledge and infor- 
mation, no one in this group, this party, 
received any notice of the Steering Commit- 
tee meeting and it is one of those accidental 
things that may well happen. But I wili just 
say that I think it should be noted; that is 
all. 


The Chairman: Mr. Nesbitt, the Clerk 
informs me that notices were sent to all 
members of the Subcommittee on Friday. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I confirm, Mr. 
\Chairman, that I received a notice. 


The Chairman: Will someone move that 
the report be adopted as read? 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I so move. 
Mr. Prud‘homme: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Chairman: In that case I will ask Mr. 
Martin to proceed with the statement. 


® (11:10 a.m.) 


_Hon. Paul Martin (Secretary of State for 
External Affairs): Mr. Chairman, I am in the 
nands of the Committee but I thought I 


would like this morning to say something 
about a matter in connection with which a 
decision has already been taken by Parlia- 
ment. The Committee will recall that on July 
15, 1964 a law was passed enacting the Ter- 
ritorial Sea and Fishing Zones of Canada. The 
main effect of this legislation was to create, 
beyond the already existing three-mile ter- 
ritorial sea off the shores of Canada, a fur- 
ther nine-mile zone within the limits of 
which Canada would exercise exclusive 
fishing rights. 


This legislation, of course, was immediately 
enforced, the twelve-mile zone having as its 
inner limits the sinuosities of the coastline of 
Canada, except for certain bays, such as 
those of Newfoundland, which were already 
part of Canadian territorial internal waters. 
The only exceptions that were made to this 
general Canadian jurisdiction were in favour 
of certain European countries and the United 
States of America, whose fishermen had for a 
substantial number of years, and in certain 
cases for centuries, been exercising their 
activities within the zones described in the 
1964 legislation. 


It was then decided, and I informed Par- 
liament of this decision, that pending the 
termination of negotiations with the countries 
involved, the fishermen of these countries 
would be allowed to continue the activities 
they had previously been carrying out in 
those areas where they had _ traditionally 
fished. 


At the same time, however .. . 


Mr. Brewin; Mr. Chairman, I do not like to 
interrupt but I would like to speak on a point 
of order. At the Steering Committee meeting 
yesterday we were informed, I think by Mr. 
Macdcnaid, that the Minister was going to 
make a statement on the report generally 
and on two subjects specifically; the present 
situation in Viet Nam and probably that in 
the Middle East. The subject of the territorial 
fishing rights treaty was mentioned but, as I 
understand it, we were told that we were not 
going to have a report on this. Therefore I 
did not come prepared to consider this par- 
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ticular subject and I wonder why this switch 
has been made. The members of the Opposi- 
tion came here prepared to discuss certain 
subjects and then we suddenly have a new 
subject thrown at us. I would like to know 
the explanation for this. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, 
I do not think Mr. Brewin is quite stating the 
situation as it was presented yesterday. I 
indicated that the Minister would appear to 
make a general statement. Mr. Brewin invit- 
ed me to make some predictions as to the 
subject which would likely be discussed and I 
indicated that it was entirely possible that 
we would be dealing with Viet Nam and the 
Middle East. 


We discussed the question of straight base- 
lines, and my understanding at that time was 
that arrangements had not been made. 
However, I understand that all international 
arrangements have now been made in this 
regard and it seems to me that in view of the 
fact that Parliament has been waiting 
impatiently—including the hon. member for 
Comox-Alberni—for some two and a half 
years for an announcement in this regard, I 
do not see why we should not go ahead with 
Tus 

Mr. Basford: I think it is a matter of very 
great importance to a number of people in 
this country and as it involves our external 
relations I think the Minister should be 
allowed to go ahead. 


Mr. Brewin: On a point of privilege. No 
one has suggested that it is not important. I 
suggest it is sufficiently important that if we 
are going to discuss it we should be given 
reasonable notice of it. I do not want any of 
the members on this side to suggest that we 
consider this subject to be unimportant. lam 
interested, although not as interested as some 
people because of my constituency. I think 
we should receive notice of this sort of 
mandate. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not under- 
stand that there was any prescribed agenda 
and I am willing to answer questions on all 
matters. This is not an announcement of poli- 
cy, this is an announcement of the applica- 
tion of policy with regard to straight base- 
lines. It will give members of the Committee 
and others in the country an opportunity to 
analyze what we are doing and then at some 
subsequent date, if you wish, you can ques- 
tion me further. It will not take very long. 
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Mr. Lambert: I would suggest to the Minis- 
ter with the greatest respect that this should 
have been made a statement on motions, 
where it could be commented upon. Nobody 
can question the Minister on it because it 
arises out of the business of a committee and 
a request that discussions be carried into the 
House from this Committee this afternoon for 
further clarification will be ruied out. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think this is the 
kind of place to do this. It is not an 
announcement of policy; it is a report based 
upon what the government is doing with | 
regard to powers already given to it by Par-_ 
liament. I am ready to proceed if the Com- 
mittee is agreeable. 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
Minister should not proceed in view of the 
objections which have been indicated by 
members of this Committee. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am in the hands 
of the Committee in regard to this. 


Mr. Churchill: The suggestion has been 
made that he make the statement in the 
House. Why would he not accept that? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): For the reasons 
that I have already given. I wish to make 
this statement now. I am in the hands of the 
Committee. | 


Mr. Basford: Mr. Chairman, contrary to 
what Mr. Churchill has said, I think the 
Minister should proceed here rather than 
make a statement on Motions in the House. 
The only thing that can happen in the House 
is that the Minister will make a statement 
and there will be other statements made. If 
he makes a statement in front of the Com- 
mittee, we as members of the Committee can 
ask him questions about it. I certainly do not 
know what he is going to say this morning 
but I already have a number of questions I 
want to ask here and now as to the applica- 
tion of the policy which he presumably is 
going to announce this morning. It seems to 
me that if he makes a statement here in 
Committee that we as members of this Com- 
mittee should be allowed to ask questions 
about it. | 


The Chairman: In all fairness I must say 
that at the meeting of the Subcommittee yes: 
terday we were under the impression thai 
Mr. Martin would discuss Viet Nam, but not 
to the exclusion of other topics. We though! 
perhaps we would proceed with Viet Nar 

; 
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and then move on to other topics, but I see 
no objection if he wants to make a brief 
statement on baselines and we can then move 
on to Viet Nam. We are not limited to any 
topic. I think, if it is agreeable to everyone, 
‘that Mr. Martin can proceed and make his 
comments cn baselines and then go on to 
Viet Nam, or to any other topic. We will be 
| meeting again with Mr. Martin and if there 
are other questions on baselines, or if there 
are members of Parliament who later on will 
‘have more knowledge on baselines or would 
like to ask further questions on this matter, 
then we can come back again to this subject. 
\In that case I would ask Mr. Martin to 
proceed. 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order. You say, “if people are agreeable.” I 
am not agreeable at all. I think this is just a 
‘cooked-up scheme, with members of the Li- 
beral Party prepared with planted questions 
to ask the Minister, and nobody else. 


Some hon. Members: No, no, no. 
The Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Churchill: I am entitled to make my 
statement, Mr. Chairman. No one else present 
is prepared for this topic. There are members 
‘of our party who have expert knowledge on 
this subject and they should have been 
informed that the meeting was going to deal 
with this subject and they might have been 
lable to be present as observers. Therefore I 
object to this method of procedure. 


The Chairman: What is the wish of the 
Committee? 


(Translation) 

Mr. Goyer: Mr. Chairman, in my opinion 
the procedure used in committee is much 
more conducive to work than the procedure 
employed in the House with regard to the 
matter we are now dealing with. In the 
House, the Minister, as mentioned by Mr. 
‘Basford, will make his statement and a 
representative of each party will make a 
‘general comment. And that will be the end. 
‘Here, however, the opportunity to work 
exists and also the certainty of progressing in 
the work undertaken. 


Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): As long as we 
‘are prepared to do it. 


Mr. Goyer: The Minister may make his 
statement and a little later we will be able to 
take part in the discussion. 
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(English) 

The Chairman: Is it the wish of the Com- 
mittee that we start with baselines? 

All those in favour? All those against? It is 
agreed. 

In that case Mr. Martin, will you kindly 
proceed. 


Mr. Churchill: May I ask on a point of 
order, Mr. Chairman, if you are putting a 
motion to this Committee. 


The Chairman: I am asking the wish of the 
Committee. 


® (11.20 a.m.) 

Mr. Churchill: You have now found that 
there is a very substantial group in the Com- 
mittee that is against the proposal. As Chair- 
man you have to be objective and not parti- 
san and I therefore think you should reject 
the Minister’s suggestion of proceeding with 
this discussion. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): Mr. Chairman, I 
think democracy should rule and democracy 
has just ruled in favour of going ahead. I 
hope that this quibbling by Mr. Churchill has 
come to an end. 


The Chairman: It has been ruled that Mr. 
Martin should proceed. We will come back to 
this topic later on if it is the wish of the 
Committee that we do so. 


Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. 
Martin proceeds and so that we may know 
what he is talking about, could he indicate 
what European nations are continuing to fish 
in our territorial waters? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): France, Norway, 
Denmark, Spain and Italy. 


Mr. Prud’Homme: Portugal? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): And Portugal. 
This is included in the statement. The United 
Kingdom as well of course. 


Mr. Harkness: But not the U.S.S.R.? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The U.S.S.R. lays 
down certain contentions but they are not 
involved in these particular discussions. 

The statement is not too long, and I will 
continue. At the same time, however, the 
1964 Act provided that the Governor in 
Council, and I quote Section 5, paragraph 1, 
of the Act: 

may, by Order-in-Council, issue one or 
more lists of geographical co-ordinates of 
points from which baselines may be 
determined and may, as he deems neces- 
sary, amend such lists. 
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The effect of that section was that the 
government was empowered to establish 
along the coasts of Canada a system of 
straight baselines which would in those areas 
where they were proclaimed, replace the 
sinuosities rule. This process would permit an 
extension of the internal waters of Canada 
and, by consequence, an extension of the 
territorial sea and fishing zones of Canada. 


The Canadian Government entered into a 
series of bilateral negotiations with those 
countries that would eventually be affected 
by any such establishment of baselines to 
ascertain whether or not the proposed 
straight baselines would be acceptable to 
them from the point of view of International 
Law. Although the drawing of straight base- 
lines is a matter that can only be undertaken 
by Canada, such a system cannot be imple- 
mented unless it is carried out in accordance 
with the applicable rules of International 
Law. Thus if Canada could obtain the agree- 
ment of countries most directly affected, 
there could be no doubt that the application 
of the system.of straight baselines would be 
legitimate in the eyes of the world communi- 
ty. If, on the other hand, such agreement 
could not be obtained, implementation by 
Canada could give rise to protests and possi- 
bly to international litigation. 


These questions of treaty rights and tradi- 
tional fishing activities were discussed with 
seven European countries, namely, the United 
Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, France, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Italy and, of course, with the 
United States of America. It will be recalled 
that on a number of occasions the Minister 
of Fisheries and I have explained some of 
the difficulties relating to these negotiations. 
I am now in 2 position to report further on 
this matter and to indicate the action that the 
Canadian government now proposes to take 
with regard to these baselines. 


Within the next few days, the government 
will issue a first list of geographical co-ordi- 
nates of points, which will permit the im- 
mediate enforcement of a straight baseline 
system along the coast of Labrador and along 
the eastern and southern shores of New- 
foundland. This will be only the first such list 
that the government intends to issue within 
the next few weeks. Other lists will follow 
for other areas. The main reason for begin- 
ing to implement this policy in Labrador is 
that the coast of Labrador is the one that 
most readily lends itself to an application of 
the rules of International Law as they are 
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laid down in the 1958 Convention on the 
Territorial Sea and Contiguous Zones and in 
the decision of the International Court of Jus- 
tice in 1951 in the well-known Anglo-Norwe- 
gian Fisheries case. As a matter of fact, the 
configuration of the Labrador coast is similar 
to that part of the Norwegian coast line that 
was the subject of the International Court 
decision of 1951. 


As to the eastern and southern coasts of 
Newfoundland, the members will recall that 
the Canadian government committed itself in | 
1949, under the terms of the Union of New- 
foundland and Canada, to preserve the his-— 
torical internal character of the bays of New-' 
foundland. Although this commitment has. 
already been fulfilled in practice through the 
assertion of our exclusive rights over these 
bodies of water ever since 1949, there have 
been, thus far, no special provisions made in 
our legislation to cover this situation. From 
now on, all bays on the eastern and southern 
coasts of Newfoundland will clearly and defi- 
nitely be defined as internal waters of Canada. 


The intended line along the eastern and 
southern coasts of Newfoundland will be a 
continuous one with only one exception—in 
the vicinity of the French islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, pending a definitive | 
settlement of the demarcation line in that 
area between Canada and France. This ques- 
tion is now the subject of negotiations with 
the Government of France. | 


As I said a little while ago, further lists of 
co-ordinates will shortly be issued. Our 
negotiations concerning closure of various 
bodies of water off our coasts have con- 
tinued. I also wish to inform the Committee 
that the Canadian Government is at present’ 
discussing with other countries possible addi- 
tional means of protection for coastal fisher-. 
ies, looking to the eventual establishment of 
a rational regime of conservation and exploi- 
tation of the living resources of the sea 
through which coastal states would receive 
greater protection; under such a regime, it 
should also prove possible to provide for the 
interests of long distance fishing fleets. | 


I hope to be in a position to make an) 
announcement on this matter in a few weeks: 
time. I will be tabling an Order in Council 
consistent with this decision to establish the 
co-ordinates and to begin the establishment 
of baselines in the non-controversial areas i 
The Order in Council will deal exclusively at 
this time with the coast of Labrador and the 
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southeastern, southwestern and eastern coasts 
of Newfoundland. 


The Chairman: Does any member of the 
Committee have any questions he wishes to 
ask the Minister with regard to baselines? 


(Translation) 


Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): I raise a point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. Could we not postpone 
to another sitting the question period about 
this matter so that we can study the Minis- 
ter’s statement and thus ask him intelligent 
questions? We have told you this morning 
that we had not been advised that we would 
ideal with this matter and we ask that we be 
granted a delay to study the Minister’s state- 
ment and then ask our questions. 


Mr. Chairman: Is the Committee agreed 
that the question period on this matter be 
postponed until later? 


® (11.30 a.m.) 
(English) 


Mr. Basford: Mr. Chairman, I think if the 
Minister is able to answer a few short ques- 
‘tions now and then if we were to come back 
for another session that the subsequent hear- 
ing would be more helpful because the mem- 
bers would then have had a chance to study 
‘his statement and some of his answers. 


(Translation) 


_ Mr. Chairman: Is this answer satisfactory 
to you, Mr. Asselin? 


Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): No. In my opin- 
ion, if we start asking questions we shall go 
on. We have said that we were not prepared 
this morning to participate in the question 
period. Everyone, I believe, must be treated 
fairly. I ask you if it is possible for the 
Committee to decide to postpone the question 
period until later. 


Mr. Prud’homme: The questions which will 
ibe asked this morning will not be asked at 
ithe next sitting and this will give other mem- 
bers more time. If some members wish to ask 
some questions this morning and are ready 
to do so, I do not see why we should wait 
until the next sitting. If Mr. Basford ques- 
tions Mr. Martin this morning I am sure he 
will not do it the next time. This will give 
more time to prepare themselves to those 
who are not ready this morning to ask their 
questions. Messrs. Asselin, Brewin and a few 
others will use this period at the next sitting. 


_ Mr. Laprise: Mr. Chairman, that is not the 
point. We were convened yesterday to make 
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a decision about the special sitting to be held 
this morning. I was under the impression we 
had agreed that the first statement would 
deal with Viet Nam. Therefore, Mr. Asselin’s 
suggestion that discussion be postponed until 
later is very valid. Let us then hear the 
Minister, if he is now ready to make this 
statement on Viet Nam, and we will ask our 
questions about territorial waters at a later 
sitting. 


The Chairman: In my opinion, this request 
is reasonable. We will therefore adjourn the 
question period on this matter until the next 
sitting and we will ask the Minister to pro- 
ceed to another matter. 


(English) 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Chairman, I 
am in the hands of the Committee. I am 
ready to answer questions on anything that 
the Committee wishes to ask me. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Mr. Chairman, before we 
leave this particular subject I was wondering 
if, perhaps you might use your good offices to 
see that we get copies of the Minister’s state- 
ment because the reports of this Committee, 
for some reason or other, always seem to be 
behind the printed reports of other commit- 
tees. As I say, can we not just speed it up so 
we can have a look at it and, perhaps, pro- 
cure copies of the Minister’s statement? Oth- 
erwise, we will never accept the report. 


The Chairman: The meeting is open for 
questions, probably on Viet Nam. 


Mr. Nesbitt: I was wondering whether the 
Minister would produce a statement on Viet 
Nam. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have no state- 
ment to make but I am willing to answer any 
questions that any member of the Committee 
wishes to ask me about Viet Nam or any 
other subject that might come within my 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Mr. Chairman, I will have 
some questions I would like to ask the Minis- 
ter. I was unaware as I brought to your 
attention of what was going on this morning. 
I have sent for some papers containing infor- 
mation I want to ask the Minister about. I 
want to get a copy of the Minister’s state- 
ment at the United Nations, unless there 
might be one here. Perhaps you members of 
the Department— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You were there I 
think, when it was delivered. 
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Mr. Nesbitt: Yes, I have a copy in my 
office but it is some distance from here. I 
would like to get a copy of that, if I might. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would be glad 
to send you one. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Is there one here? 


Mr. Allmand: I wonder if I might ask the 
Minister a question on Rhodesia? 


The Chairman: Perhaps we had better 
stick to Viet Nam unless there are no ques- 
tions to be asked; in that case we will go on 
to Rhodesia. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Well, I have a question on 
Viet Nam. I have sent the messenger for 
certain information—a copy of Hansard—but 
unfortunately I will have to speak from 
memory. I am sure the Minister will be good 
enough to correct me if I should misquote 
him. Could the Minister tell us—and I am 
dealing with the subject of the suggested 
bombing pauses against North Viet Nam— 
how many bombing pauses there have been 
to date for religious observances and the like? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): For religious pur- 
poses I think that there have been three. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Could the Minister tell us how 
long these various pauses have _ been, 
approximately? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think they have 
been from four to six days. I do not have the 
exact data in my mind but they were for 
short periods. One of them I think was for 
only two days. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Has there been any evidence 
during these periods of time that the North 
Vietnamese have been accelerating the ship- 
ment of supplies and, indeed, men to the 
south part of Viet Nam to their Vet Cong 
allies? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You ask whether 
there has been any acceleration; I cannot 
answer, I do not know. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Would the Minister say that 
as far as he knows there has been no ship- 
ment of supplies during these periods? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would not say 
that. I have seen it suggested that during the 
last short pause at tet supplies continued to 
come in and certainly there were violations 
of the temporary truce on both sides. 
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Mr. Nesbitt: Yes; but the Minister would 
not say whether there was an increase in the 
shipment of supplies during the bombing — 
pauses? . 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot say. 


Mr. Nesbitt: What, in the Minister’s opin-— 
ion, could be the principal purpose of the 
United States aerial bombardment of North 
Viet Nam? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): What would be’ 
(Boveralee / 


Mr. Nesbitt: Yes; what, in your opinion, ' 
would be the principal purpose of the United | 
States aerial bombardment of North Viet 
Nam? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you mean 
what is the tactic employed by the United 
States in its bombardment... 


Mr. Nesbitt: No; why are they doing it. ; | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think I 
can answer why they are doing it. We have 
statements made by Mr. McNamara, but 1 
cannot and I do not propose to explain the 
military strategy of the war in Viet Nam. We. 
are not a combatant in that war and your 
opinion about why particular courses are 
taken by one side or another is as pertinent | 
as anything I might say. But if you ask me_ 
about Canadian policy in Viet Nam I will be 
very glad to deal with that. | 


Mr. Nesbitt: Well, I say this. The Minister 
certainly has a lot of information at his dis- | 
posal which the rest of us do not have. Actu- 
ally I do not expect him to provide us with | 
classified information. | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Canada is in no 
way privy to the military strategy of either 
side in the war in Viet Nam and I am sure) 
that no country that is not a combatant coun-— 
try has access to the military strategy or the 
military policy of any country in that par-_ 
ticular field. | 


Mr. Nesbitt: The Minister will surely agree. 
that Canada, in view of her position on the 
International Control Commission has, at 
least, some interest in what is going on there. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that 
because Canada is a member of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission my hon. friend, 
would recognize the limitations which would’ 


attend Canada having a_ greater detailed | 
| 


| 
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knowledge of the military strategy of a par- 
ticular country in this situation. 


Mr. Nesbiti: Well, would not Canada in the 
capacity of a member of the International 
Control Commission receive any information 
or official complaints from North Viet Nam 
concerning military damage? 


' Mr. Martin (Essex East): Certainly, but 
that is not the kind of question you have 
been asking me. You have been asking me 
for my opinion about the strategy of the war 
on the part of one country and I have told 
you that I am not in a position to comment 
on that. Now you have asked me a different 
question altogether and the answer to that is, 
yes, we have, as a member of the Commis- 
sion, received complaints from the North; we 
have received complaints from the South 
and, in the limited circumstances facing the 
operation of the Commission we, as one 
member of the Commission, have tried to 
jJeal with those complaints. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Has the Minister received via 
yur representative on the Commission any 
nformation that the United States bombing 
yas seriously damaged North Vietnamese 
supply lines or North Vietnamese ability to 
wage the war, such as the destruction of 
nilitary equipment and the like? 


| Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is not the pur- 
yose of the Commission to report on the 
uccess or failure of any side in the war in 
7.et Nam. The role of the Commission is set 
jut in the Geneva Accords. It is to arrange 
or a cease fire; it is to report on the extent to 
vhich member states have complied with the 
erms of their international commitments 
mder the Geneva Accords, and you are ask- 
og me now to give you a report on the 
rogress of the war and what has been the 
aamage, and soon... 


‘Mr. Nesbitt: No, I am not asking that at 
ll. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): ...and I just do 
ot feel that I am in a position to give you 
aat information or do I think that is the 
ind of question that should be asked. 


_Mr. Nesbitt: The Minister has no informa- 
on to the effect that any damage has been 
one by any of the bombs? 


‘Mr, Martin (Essex East): Obviously, you 
od I both have information. We read the 
apers every day. 
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Mr. Nesbitt: Well, now, that is fine. 


Mr. Churchill: What about the Gallup poll? 
e@ (11.40 a.m.) 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I read a Gallup 
poll that showed in Winnipeg certain mem- 
bers were way down. 


Mr. Churchill: There are not any Liberal 
members out West. 


Mr. Nesbitt: I have just one or two other 
questions. 


In the Minister’s statement to the United 
Nations he incorporated very largely the four 
points that he made to this Committee last 
April. After the statement was made at that 
time questions were put in the House and, 
just as a matter of opinion—unfortunately, of 
course, I have not the speech in front of 
me—there seemed to be some slight differ- 
ence of opinion whether perhaps the Minister 
had been as specific at the United Nations as 
he was in our House of Commons as to 
whether the bomb ng should be stopped 
without any other prerequisites whatsoever, 
or without an equal accommodation by the 
North Vietnamese. 


Then, the day before yesterday—I have 
sent for the Hansard as I have not got it 
here—I believe I asked the Min’ster in the 
House if he felt that if the bombing in North 
Viet Nam were suspended, peace talks would 
be a likelihood. As I recall, the Minister’s 
reply was that he did not imply that at all. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is not what 
I said. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Well, perhaps you could tell 
us what you did say. Unfortunately, I do not 
have it here. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): You have asked 
me a number of questions on a very impor- 
tant series of matters. On April, I made a 
statement to this Committee, and as you cor- 
rectly point out, in my statement to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in September I referred in the 
terms that I had used in this Committee to 
the suggestions that I made for bringing 
about an end to the conflict in Viet Nam. 


I would like to preface my reply by point- 
ing out that at that time I did not say that 
this was a proposal. I refused to put it in the 
form of a proposal because I was aware at 
that time that there was not any likelihood of 
acceptance of the idea. I suggested in the 
statement on April 11 a four-stage approach 
by which the combatants in Viet Nam might 
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start on the road to a de-escalation of the 
fighting, and then towards a cease fire and a 
negotiated settlement. Since then there has 
been an intensification of the fighting in and 
around what has been called, in the cease 
fire agreement of 1954, the demilitarized 
zone. This fact alone has immensely com- 
plicated the problem of creating the sort of 
situation I envisaged in the first stage of my 
suggestion made on April 11. 


That phase, it will be recalled, envisaged a 
cessation of the bombing of the North in 
conjunction with a full restoration, under 
effective international supervision, of the 
demilitarized status of the area which serves 
as a provisional division between the two 
Viet Nams. 


The four points were incorporated in my 
statement to the General Assembly. I stated 
then, and I state now, that I believe the 
Geneva Accords themselves provide the basis 
for an arrangement as contained in the four 
points of my April 11 suggestion. But because 
of subsequent events, and because there was 
not a full acceptance by all sides, and a 
complete rejection by one side of these four 
ideas, we have to address ourselves—to other 
possible solutions. 


When we_asked in the General Assembly 
for a cessation of the bombing, this was not a 
declaration of new policy. This was a posi- 
tion that we had taken privately on other 
occasions in consultations we had had. But 
this was the first time that the Canadian 
government at the United Nations took this 
position. And we did it only because we saw 
then, and see now, no other way of beginning 
peace talks. In making that suggestion, I 
pointed out at the same time in my General 
Assembly statement that this did not mean 
that if there was a cessation of bombing, the 
war would come to an end, but that there 
was much more that had to be done by both 
sides to bring the conflict to a final conclu- 
sion; and that after a careful examination of 
all the information available to the govern- 
ment, in view of the desire of the United 
States and in view of our own wish to see 
this war brought to an end, we thought the 
only way available at that time was for the 
bombing to be stopped. 


I was very careful to point out that no one 
could guarantee what would be the results. I 
could not guarantee that there would be 
action—meaningful action—on the part of 
the North that would lead to preliminary 
talks. I did express the view that if the 
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bombing stopped I thought that that would 
be a new situation. I thought it would put an 
onus on the North, an onus on the Soviet 

Union, on Poland and on other countries to 

bring pressure to see that Hanoi did begin 
talks. And I still believe that is the situation. 
I am aware, naturally, of all the difficulties. I | 
am aware of the dangers, if the bombings | 
were to stop and were not to be followed by | 
discussions. All of these things were taken | 
into consideration before I did what, for a 
long time, many members of this Committee | 
including my hon. friend’s own party, had 
urged me to do. | 


His former Leader, it will be recalled, in 
the House of Commons on more than one} 
occasion urged that the Canadian govern- 
ment should ask the United States to stop the | 
bombing. I had to respond to those requests 
of the official opposition in the light of the 
situation as I assessed it at that time. I feel 
that the request that we did make on the) 
27th of September, the request that was also 
made by the Prime Minister of Denmark, | 
who was at that time also the Foreign M'nis- 
ter of that country, and the similar requests 
made by the foreign ministers of Sweden| 
and Norway, were responsible requests made | 
after careful consideration by these govern-) 
ments. Certainly there was careful considera-. 
tion by the Government of Canada. . 


Mr. Nesbitt: Well then, in the hope that 
this might lead to discussions the Minister: 
suggests that the bombing should stop despite | 
the fact that if the bombing stopped, 
undoubtedly supplies would move to the 
South in accelerated measure during that 
period, and as a consequence greatly increase 
the killing of our American friends. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is what I 
pointed out to Mr. Diefenbaker when, as 
your Leader, he made that suggestion a year 
ago. 

@ (11.50 a.m.) | 

Mr. Nesbitt: But you decided to accept that 
suggestion. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, what we 
have done speaks for itself, Mr. Nesbitt. 


Mr. Klein: May I ask a question? Is there 
any limit to the cessation of bombing? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No time limit has. 
been stated. 
Mr. Klein: Are you suggesting that they 
should never bomb North Viet Nam again? 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): The suggestion 
was that the bombing should stop. 
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Mr. Klein: I know that. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): 
see what the reaction was. 


Then we would 


An hon. Member: You got the reaction 


apparently. 


| (Translation) 


| 


Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): In this connec- 


tion, Mr. Minister, when you made proposals 
to the Government of North Viet Nam as 


Government of the United 
ThE JhIL 


well as to the 
States about ending the bombings 


remember well I believe that the authorities 
of North Viet Nam had ignored the 


sugges- 
tion you had made and that the only 
condition . 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Are you referring 


to the suggestions made on April 11? 


Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): Exactly. 
Mr. Mariin (Essex East): You are right. 


Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): They ignored 
your suggestions, and the only condition 
under which the authorities of North Viet 


Nam were willing to enter into negotiations, 


was the withdrawal of American troops from 


South Viet Nam. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East: No. 


| Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): What was the 
answer of North Viet Nam to this suggestion? 


| Mr. Martin (Essex East): They rejected it 
completely. We did not simply ask for the 
ending of the bombings. We also asked for 
the restoration of the demilitarized zone, and 
Hanoi rejected that proposal. The Americans 
did not entirely endorse our suggestions, but 
they certainly approved of most of them. 


| As to the suggestion we have made to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, it 
jiffers completely from the ones that were 
made before this Committee last April 11. 


Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): Was it somewhat 


along the same lines? 


! Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. It was a com- 
dletely different arrangement, based on the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954. 


(English) 

Mr. Stanbury: Some Polish parliamentari- 
ins have been visiting Ottawa during the last 
ew days. I wonder whether there has been 
‘ny opportunity for you to discuss with them 
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the reactivation of the role of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission in attempting to 
bring about negotiations between the comba- 
tants in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, I saw the 
delegation of Polish parliamentarians yester- 
day morning with Dr. Haidasz. The delega- 
tion was headed by the Speaker of the Polish 
Parliament. I had seen him before, about a 
year ago, in Warsaw. I discussed with him to 
the extent that I could—because after all this 
delegation is not representative of the gov- 
ernment of Poland—in the terms that were 
open to me the work of the Commission. I] 
discussed with the delegation the aspirations 
that the Canadian government had for this 
Commission since January 1966. I pointed 
out to the delegation that the public act we 
had undertaken at the United Nations when 
we asked the United States to stop the bomb- 
ing had been taken only after the greatest 
consideration; that we enjoyed close friend- 
ship with the United States, with whom we 
have much in common, a country which 
shares with us the obligations of membersip 
in the NATO alliance, and that we had come 
to this conclusion after the most careful con- 
sideration. And was it too much to hope that 
other countries, like Poland, could take corre- 
sponding action in a situation, which admit- 
tedly from their point of view might be diffi- 
cult, but which might also be directed 
towards achieving the same purpose, which 
is the attainment of peace in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Sianbury: Did you find any glimmer of 
hope that there might be that kind of 
response from Poland? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think you would 
have to ask the delegation what reply they 
made. All I can tell you is what I said to 
them. 


Mr. Stanbury: You did take the opportuni- 
ty to try to activate Poland to a similar 
initiative? 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I certainly did 
and I reiterate now that I continue to be 
strongly of the view that the members of the 
Commission, the three countries representing 
a wide area of world opinion, could play a 
very useful role. I could not say that it was a 
role that would lead to results, but a role 
that could prove valuable in trying to narrow 
the gap, and bring about an accomodation in 
this very serious matter. 
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I also took occasion to mention to them 
that we had received from Mr. Bebler, the 
former Yugoslav Ambassador to the United 
Nations, now the President of the World Fed- 
eration of United Nations Associations, a 
proposal that Canada, Poland and India as 
the Commission powers, together with Brit- 
ain and the Soviet Union, the Co-Chairmen 
powers, should meet in Geneva to discuss the 
war in Viet Nam to see what could result 
from such a meeting by way of a positive 
contribution to the bringing about of peace. 


I pointed out to this delegation that we had 
accepted favorably—positively—the invita- 
tion, and that as far as I knew, outside of 
Britain, we were the only country that had 
accepted the invitation. 


Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Martin, the opportunity 
for parliamentarians to meet seems to me to 
be a very valuable form of international 
relations, much better in many ways than 
formal meetings between representatives of 
government, in achieving some sort of rap- 
port, understanding and mutual respect. 
There was a suggestion in this Committee by 
Mr. Pelletier, who is now one of your parlia- 
mentary secretaries—I think it was made last 
spring—that some representatives from this 
Committee might visit Viet Nam. I think at 
that time you did not feel there was any 
advantage to be gained from that. 


Now that there is perhaps a more demo- 
cratically-based legislature in South Viet 
Nam, would you see any advantage or pros- 
pective benefit from some representative 
members of this Parliament meeting with 
some individuals from the South Viet Nam 
Assembly, and also taking an opportunity to 
meet some representatives of the comparable 
body in North Viet Nam on a personal basis 
either in Canada, in Viet Nam or in some 
other place to try to establish some personal 
contact, not among the official spokesmen of 
these various countries, but among the 
representatives of the people to the extent 
that there are such representatives in each 
country? 


e (12.00 noon) 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Stanbury, I 
fully appreciate the motives that you have in 
putting this question to me. You share, like 
everyone else, the desire to contribute to the 
soluticn of the war in divided Viet Nam. Of 
course, the decisions are going to be made in 
this difficult and complicated situation, not by 
individual legislators, but by those who have 
the responsibility of government in the 
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North, in the South and in other countries 
involved. There is, of course, value in ex- 
changes such as the one you have in mind. 
Individual members of Parliament—I under- 
stand two on this Committee—have gone to 
Viet Nam, but were not able to get to Hanoi. 
There is real difficulty in that regard, and I 
do not want to comment on it beyond what I 
have said. Of course our representative on 
the Commission has no difficulty in going to 
Hanoi; he goes there regularly. I do, howev- 
er, strongly emphasize that it is those who 
have the responsibility, those who are in — 
authority, that we have to convince. 


Mr. Sianbury: Everyone wants to do every- — 
thing possible to try to bring about negotia- 
tions between the two sides, and negotiations 
on a formal basis do not seem to be achiev- 
ing very much. Much of the difficulty 
appears to arise from a lack of trust, on the 
part of North Viet Nam, in any western 
country, for instance. It may be that personal — 
contact can help break down that mistrust. I _ 
make the suggestion realizing that it is not 
we who can solve this problem, but it may be 
a small step toward a better understanding, 
which may lead to some solution. 


Mr. Churchill: May I ask a supplementary 
question? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The big problem 
is the establishment of contact with North 
Viet Nam. | 


Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Martin, perhaps if we 
indicate a desire on the part of this Parlia- — 
ment— | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Your desire will / 
be a matter of public record. I would be. 
interested to see the reaction to it. 


Mr. Stanbury: It is more important that it — 
be the desire of a Committee, or of Parlia-_ 
ment, rather than mine; perhaps it could be 
considered. ) 


Minister’s assistance here and be of help to _ 
him. Mr. Stanbury seems to be suggesting | 
that ministerial operaticns in foreign affairs 
are not quite as successful as would be the | 
activities of private members of Parliament. | 
Does this cast a reflection on the Minister for 
External Affairs? i 


. 
Mr. Churchill: Perhaps I could come to the’ | 
| 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Certainly, if it 
were open to that interpretation, and I am’ 
sure you would grab that quickly! i! 
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I have always suspected, Mr. Churchill, 
that although there is an underlying interest 
on your part in the solution of vital prob- 
lems, accompanying this underlying interest 
there is always a mischievous political 
disposition. 


Mr. Churchill: I was trying to be helpful. I 
do not like to see a minister attacked by 
members of his own party. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Stanbury is quite seriously trying to 
address himself to the most serious problem 
of our time, and you have not yet given 
evidence of your appreciation that this is as 
serious as he thinks it is. 


Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
privilege, I want to assure my hon. friend 
that I have complete confidence in the Minis- 
ter. It is just that the best efforts of the best 
‘minds in diplomacy in the world have not 
yet brought about a solution to this problem. 


| As Mr. Strong has indicated, there is more 
‘to the conduct of foreign relations that just 
‘relations on an intergovernmental level. He 
has brought business, charitable organiza- 
‘tions and the whole Canadian community 
‘into the conduct of our external aid program, 
_with the encouragement of the Minister, and 
‘I think that indeed all Canadians, and most 
particularly individual parliamentarians, 
should be doing all they can to try to find 


‘ways of improving communication between 


‘the combatants in the Viet Nam war. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): This is a very 
‘complicated picture, Mr. Stanbury, and if I 
had thought your suggestion one _ that 
‘deserved additional comment I certainly 
would have given it; but I assure you that 
‘contact with the North and with other forces 
‘is very essential. I think you have to bear 
that in mind. 

4 
| Mr. Allmand: I have a supplementary, Mr. 
Chairman. 

. Earlier this year I sent to you, as chair- 
‘man, just such a proposal as Mr. Stanbury 
has now put forward. You announced to the 
‘Committee at a meeting in the spring that 
you had received my proposal to send mem- 
bers of Parliament to Viet Nam and said that 
‘it would be discussed by the Steering Com- 
mittee. Has the Steering Committee made 
any decision on that? 
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The Chairman: It was discussed by the 
Steering Committee, but no favourable deci- 
sion was reached at that time. 


Mr. Allmand: Would you say that the 
proposal has been rejected? 


The Chairman: Perhaps the Committee as 
a whole could consider it again, but the 
Steering Committee itself was not favourable 
to it at that time. 


Mr. Sianbury: I do not want to press some- 
thing which may be considered to be com- 
pletely impractical, Mr. Martin, but I do sug- 
gest that if the main objection to this 
suggestion is that North Viet Nam would not 
be amenable to it, then it seems to me... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not suggest 
that. 


Mr. Stanbury: No. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I simply said that 
your suggestion would be a matter of record; 
and I am sure it will be noted. I could not go 
beyond that. 


Mr. Stanbury: If I may address this 
suggestion to the Chairman, I think that if 
the Steering Committee were to give further 
consideration to this, particularly in the light 
of the recent elections in South Viet Nam, an 
approach might be made to find out whether 
or not North Viet Nam, as well as South Viet 
Nam, would be interested in this kind of 
informal contact. 


The Chairman: I would be very pleased 
indeed to have it on the agenda of the next 
meeting of our Steering Committee, and I so 
instruct the Clerk to take note of it. 


(Translation) 

Mr. Prud’homme: I would like to ask a 
supplementary question as a follow-up to Mr, 
Stanbury’s question. Mr. Minister, do you 
mean in reply to Mr. Stanbury that, in your 
opinion, Hanoi would refuse to receive a 
group of Canadian parliamentarions who are 
of good faith? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not say that. 
I simply said that Mr. Stanbury’s comments 
would be considered. That is all I can say at 
the moment. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Do you believe that 
Hanoi might possibly be willing to receive a 
delegation of Canadian parliamentarians? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is not up to me 
to answer in the name of the Government of 
North Viet Nam. I only speak from our 
experience. For example, we sent over there 
a special envoy in the person of Mr. Chester 
Ronning. I know the difficulties we have 
encountered. I know how much preliminary 
work going to Hanoi involves for us, and it is 
with that in mind that I answered Mr. Stan- 
bury. And I do not want to give the impres- 
sion by my answer, considering the political 
situation, which is very sensitive, that I 
approve of the suggestion. 


Mr. Prud’homme: But you do not disap- 
prove of it either. 


The Chairman: Mr. Goyer, you have the 
floor. 


Mr. Goyer: Mr. Minister, Canada certainly 
took a further step forward towards the solu- 
tion of the conflict in Viet Nam by advocat- 
ing the unilateral stoppage of bombings by 
the United States. I do not know if my col- 
league alludes to my remarks when he says 
“Hum”, but I would like, later, to have his 
comments. 


(Translation) 
e (12.10 p.m.) 


I have already heard them, but I saw 
nothing very positive in his remarks. On the 
other hand, I wonder if Canada goes far 
enough in the second part of its solution with 
regard to the return to the Geneva Agree- 
ments and particularly with regard to the 
establishment of a demilitarized zone which 
would really be respected. Is there anything 
new on this matter? 


(English) 


Mr. Churchill: There is a demilitarized 
zone there now, and they are fighting on it. 


(Translation) 


Mr. Goyer: Which would be respected. All 
I ask of you is that you understand what I 
say. It is clear. 


Many observers have believed for a long 
time that the war in Viet Nam continues 
mainly because China and the United States 
are in a constant state of fear, because they 
do not want to find zones of contention; in 
other words, countries where the two will 
really find themselves face by face as is 
presently happening in Viet Nam. Many 
observers have been suggesting and for quite 
a long time—and this tends to remain in the 
minds of those looking for a solution in Viet 
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Nam—that there be. a wider demilitarized 
zone between China and the United States, 
such as the neutralizing of Southeast Asia 
and more particularly of the hemicycle 
between Indonesia, Japan and the 
Philippines. 


Would not such a solution of neutralizing | 
Southeast Asia be a progressive policy on the 
part of Canada? And would not this policy 
also be realistic, in the sense that it could 
support strongly our whole policy of aid to 
developing countries? If the neutralization of ) 
Southeast Asia could some day be realized, 
the amounts that these countries presently 
spend on arms could be used for the develop- . 
ment fo those countries. For Canada which 
aids some of these countries of Southeast 
Asia, the funds presently invested could 
bring much better returns in the long run. 


Would it not be advantageous for Canada 
to do more than return to the Geneva Agree- 
ments and to the respect of the demilitarized 
zone and to ask instead for the neutralization © 
of Southeast Asia and to urge the countries — 
involved to adopt a definite position regard-— 
ing this problem? 


Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): I would like to_ 
ask the Minister if his policy consists of 
asking the Americans to retire from Viet 
Nam? ! 


Mr. Goyer: I believe that my question is | 
clear enough. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, that is not the 
question. Mr. Goyer, I proposed a demilita- | 
rized zone in my comments of April 11. I | 
submitted this project in order to promote a 
start of negotiations. As to your second ques- i 
tion, namely the situation after the war and . 
the neutralizing of Southeast Asia, I agree 
with you. I made a statement in the House | 
explaining our position concerning that mat- | 
ter. You might study it and ask me your) 
questions at the next meeting. But in prin- | 
ciple I am in complete agreement with what. 
you have said. | 


Mr. Goyer: Mr. Minister, I have read your | 
statement, and if memory serves me right, | 
you said that the Government of Canada was — 
sympathetic to the project. Those were not | 
the exact words used but I believe that was | 
their meaning. | 

i 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Not only sympa-— 
thetic; we believe that this area must be free _ 


to choose for itself, to decide if the North and 
the South should unite, if they should have 
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one government or some kind of association. 
It is up to them to decide. But it behooves 
the international community, the great pow- 
ers, to guarantee the stability of this area in 
order that the principle of free choice can be 
adopted by the Vietnamese. 


Mr. Goyer: In your neutralization solution 
do you include, besides North and South Viet 
Nam, Cambodia and Laos which are border- 
ing countries? In brief, do you include all the 
hemicycle comprised between Indonesia, the 
Philippines and Japan? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): On April 11 I 
said—I have the English text before me: 


(English) 

When I last spoke to the House I said 
that we could see merit in the proposals 
which have been made for the neutrali- 
zation, in due course, not only of Viet 
Nam but of a wider area in Southeast 
Asia. 


(Translation) 

At the time of my statement to the House I 
said that I saw merit in the proposals of 
neutralization, not only in Viet Nam, but also 
in Southeast Asia. 


Mr. Goyer: Are you saying this morning 
chat the Government supports this policy? 


| Mr. Martin (Essex East): Certainly. I con- 
irmed this position in three lectures I gave 
recently at Columbia University. 

i 


_ Mr. Goyer: In this perspective, as it is up 
e the governments of Cambodia and Laos to 
make a decision on this policy, would it not 
de profitable to take up again Mr. Stanbury’s 
dea in another form? Would it not be profit- 
ible, I repeat, for Canadian parliamentarians 
70 go not to North Viet Nam, as there are 
Bimicilties and we must understand this, but 
© South Viet Nam and the other countries of 
Southeast Asia to propose this idea of neu- 
Talizing Southeast Asia; that is, to try to 
»Xercise some influence where we can really 
lo it instead of trying to establish peace in 
Yorth Viet Nam? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East); I believe that an 
‘xchange of views is always desirable. 


Mr. Goyer: Do you not think it would be 
nore profitable than to visit NATO bases? 
such trips have merit per se but, in my 
ypinion, do not advance the idea of peace. I 
delieve that a parliamentarian will certainly 
é@ more interested in finding out de visu 
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what is happening in Southeast Asia to-day. 
than in visiting NATO bases where he sees 
the same kind of installations over and over 
again. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We can always do 
it, if the moment is auspicious. I have told 
you that I see a lot of good in these 
exchanges, but the question right now is to 
know if the moment is auspicious. 


Mr, Goyer: Thank you. 


(English) 


Mr. Harkness: First of all, may I ask 
whether any of the International Commis- 
sion’s military teams are in, or are in the 
vicinity of, the demilitarized zone at this 
time? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, no. 


Mr. Harkness: Is it not supposed to be part 
of their job, say, to patrol that demilitarized 
zone to ensure that neither side is engaged in 
warlike activities in it? 


Mr. Marlin (Essex East): Yes; they are as 
close to it as the intensification of the present 
battle allows; but there is an engagement 
going on in the demilitarized zone. 


Mr. Harkness: Then Control Commission 
personnel are in no position to report wheth- 
er the North Vietnamese have camps, battle 
teams and so forth in the demilitarized zone? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is no doubt 
that both sides are deeply engaged in combat 
in the demilitarized zone. 


Mr. Harkness: In view of the fact that 
these military teams are not in the demilita- 
rized zone, which I think you said should be 
one of their main areas of operation... 


Mr, Martin (Essex East): That is certainly 
impossible, with a war in that area. 


Mr. Harkness: Where are they, or what are 
they doing? 


® (12:20 p.m.) 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): They are in many 
areas; but as I pointed out to you when we 
last discussed this phase of the problem, Mr. 
Harkness, the nature of the conflict is such 
that the Commission is impeded from carry- 
ing out fully, or even substantially, its obli- 
gations under the terms of the 1954 Accord. 
There is no doubt about that. It must be 
evident that where there is heavy fighting in 
the demilitarized zone, the Commission, 
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which was called upon to supervise a cease 
fire, is considerably hampered—very seri- 
ously I would think—in the first part of its 
assignment. 


e (12:20 p.m.) 
Mr. Harkness: In effect, the demilitarized 
zone no longer exists, then. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, there is a 
demilitarized zone scheduled by the Geneva 
Accord but it is a zone the demilitarization of 
which is not respected by the parties. 


Mr. Harkness: In other words, 
only on paper at the present time. 


it exists 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): This was not the 
Situation a year ago. A year ago in Septem- 
ber we made a suggestion that the demilita- 
rized zone should be disengaged and the 
United States indicated its willingness to dis- 
engage in the demilitarized zone. As I recall 
it now, there was no official reply to that. 
The action of the North continued in the 
demilitarized zone and so did the action of 
the other side because of the failure to 
respond. 


Mr. Harkness: So, in effect, there is no 
demilitarized zone at the present time from a 
practical point of view. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There is a 
demilitarized zone set out in the Geneva 
Agreements, but the demilitarized zone is not 
respected by the parties involved. 


Mr. Harkness: So, I say it exists now only 
on paper. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It continues as an 
international obligation in my judgment... 


Mr. Harkness: Well, 
these... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): ...such as the 
demilitarized zone in the Middle East. It was 
not fully respected but that does not mean to 
say that there was not a continuing interna- 
tional obligation. 


are there any of 


‘Mr. Harkness; Are there any of these mili- 
tary control teams in North Viet Nam ai all 
at the present time? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Oh, yes. We have 
representatives in the North. There were five 
teams a year and a half ago and the North 
requested for security reasons that they be 
withdrawn, and for security reasons they 
were withdrawn. 
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Mr. Harkness: So, there are none in the 
North at the present time. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Outside of Hanoi, 
no. | 


Mr. Harkness: That is not a military con- 
trol team in Hanoi, is it? Is it not merely one 
of the civilian representatives of the Control 
Commission? | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. Harkness: So, in the North none of the 
control teams are present at the present time. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. Harkness: How many of them are 
there in South Viet Nam and where are they 
at present? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know 
whether I can give you that information 
right now. Mr. Delworth, will you give me 
that? I can cover that later. 


Mr. Harkness: How many civilian person- 
nel of the Control Commission are there in 
Hanoi? | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The figures that I 
gave you in June I do not think have been — 
changed. I think those figures that I put on — 
the record continue to be the level of the 
civilian as well as the military commitment. 


Mr. Harkness: That was two people as I 
recall it. Is that correct? ! 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Two civilians and 
four military. Four military I think. i 


1] 
Mr. Harkness: Are those military personnel 
still in North Viet Nam? I thought you just | 
said we had no military. | 


i 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): I said we had no | 
military teams—no team sites; they were 
withdrawn on the basis of security. All that 
we have is at Hanoi. We have now teams in, 
the South at Hue, Da Nang, Qui Nhon, Nha — 
Trang and at Vung Tau and Saigon. 


Mr. Harkness: What activities do those 
military teams carry on outside Saigon? . 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): To the extent that 
agreement enables them—agreement between © 
the three Commission powers—they seek to | 
carry out the assignement imposed on them | 
by the Geneva Accord which includes an_ 
observation of what is transpiring. I admittelll 


to you last June I think it was, or July, when > 
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we met last, that the frustrations of the Com- 
mission are very great. They have not been 
able to discharge their responsibility. This has 
provoked you to make what I know is a 
earefully considered observation about their 
usefulness and I said at the time that I 
appreciated your viewpoint because of your 
own experience in these matters as the for- 
mer minister of national defence, but my 
view was in view of the fact that other 
Commission powers maintain the same level 
of personnel it was important for that reason 
that we should do so, and also that we should 
not lose sight of the actual and the potential 
value of the existence of the Commission 
powers. The access that the Commission has 
to Hanoi and to Saigon is something that 
must not be overlooked. 


_ Mr. Harkness: Do these teams report regu- 
arly on the numbers of American military 
personnel, their armament and the numbers 
of South Viet Nam personnel and their arma- 
ment at the five places where they are 
stationed? 


| Mr. Martin (Essex East): To the extent that 
it is possible, they do. But there are obvious 
limitations. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): I have a supple- 
MIentary question. Who receives’ these 
| reports? 


Mr. Martin (Essex Easi: They go to the 
Commission and naturally I, as Secretary of 
‘State for External Affairs, receive reports. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): Does a copy also 
go to the other two countries? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I presume so. 


_ Mr. Harkness: On another phase of this 
matter I asked you two days ago whether 
‘you could make any statement as to the 
‘purpose of the South Viet Nam naval mis- 
‘sions which was in Ottawa at the time—In 
fact, I think they were in the galiery just 
jbefore I asked the question—and at that time 
you said you were not aware that they were 
here. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The United States; 
ii was not aware. 


Mr. Harkness: Are you able now to tell us 
what the purpose of this mission was? 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): They were a 
‘group of 17 who are touring various coun- 
tries under the auspices of the United States 


i 
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government. There are 17 officers from 12 
countries including a Canadian officer and, in 
addition, a U.S. conducting officer. There 
were officers also from Indonesia, Thailand, 
The Republic of Korea, Philippines, The 
Republic of China, Brazil, Peru, Chile, Ger- 
many and so on. And they were here, not 
seeing me; they were here seeing the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. 


Mr. Harkness: What was the purpose of 
this visit? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): They were here 
in connection with a tour—I do not suppose 
your could compare it to our Defence Col- 
lege who make a tour—but this is not the 
first time that the United States has had 
them. Every year they do this. I do not know 
that they come here every year; they come to 
discuss common military problems, supply 
and the like I suppose. 


Mr. Harkness: Then the presence of the 
South Vietnamese admirals who were part of 
this delegation had nothing to do with any 
discussions with regard to any wars in Viet 
Nam? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. 
The Chairman: Mr. Basford? 


Mr. Basford: Mr. Martin, I understand that 
because of the United States’ commitments in 
Viet Nam and Southeast Asia and its need to 
move a great deal of men and material into 
that area and, particularly to have free 
access through the Straits of Borneo, the 
United States’ traditional position has been 
against any alteration of the rules relating to 
the high seas and particularly there is 
American opposition to any changes in 
Canadian internal waters. Is this true? 


Myr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know 
that I got the purport of that question. When 
you mentioned Borneo, I got sidetracked. 
Would you mind repeating your question? 


e (12:30 p.m.) 


Mr. Basford: I understand that Canada has 
been endeavouring to make some enlarge- 
ment of its internal waters and territorial 
waters, and that because of the commitments 
of the United States in Southeast Asia and its 
need to have access to the waters of South- 
east Asia, it has resisted any change in the 
rules relating to the high seas that any coun- 
try might want to make encroaching upon 
the high seas. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have now 
established as a matter of law the fact that 
we have fishing zones of 12 miles. The issue 
between ourselves and the United States is 
not now on that point. A number of countries 
have taken this step unilaterally in the face 
of a failure of the international community 
to agree on a larger territorial sea. The issue 
is as to where the territorial sea begins. Do 
you start to measure from a straight baseline 
system or do you begin to measure from 
what are called the sinuosities of the coast 
line? This is the bone of contention. The 
United States itself has a bill before the 
Congress but that is not the real issue. The 
real issue is—and this is part of the continu- 
ing negotiations we have—as to where we 
begin to mark the 12-mile fishing zone limit. 


Mr. Basford: Because of the need of the 
Americans to move through the waters of 
Southeast Asia, and I say particularly 
through the Straits of Borneo, the United 
States authorities have resisted attempts to 
change the rules relating to sinuosity of the 
coast, to change it from drawing the territori- 
al waters on a sinuosity basis to drawing the 
waters on the basis of a straight-line course. 
I am wondering whether the American posi- 
tion has changed so that Canada can prepare 
geographic co-ordinates on a_ straight-line 
basis including those territorial waters, the 
Dixon Entrance, Hecate Strait and Queen 
Charlotte Sound. 


Mr. Harkness: On a point of order, I 
thought that you had ruled that questioning 
in regard to this matter would be postponed 
until the next meeting or to a subsequent 
meeting. 


Mr. Basford: My question is directly relat- 
ed to the American commitment in Southeast 
Asia and Viet Nam. 


The Chairman: Are there any more ques- 
tions, Mr. Basford? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that in 
fairness to Mr. Basford I should say that he 
is correct in saying that in the negotiations 
we have had—I would not want to identify 
the country because these negotiations are 
private—consideration of the principle repre- 


sented by your questions has been put for- 
ward to us. 


Mr. Basford: Is it necessary to resolve the 
conflict in Viet Nam... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. 
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Mr. Basford: 
change? 


... before we can make any 


ial <> 9° _ Sg 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No; that is, we do — 


not believe that at all. 


Mr. Basford: Therefore it is possible for us 


to change the laws relating to our territorial — 


waters without a settlement in Viet Nam? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The course that 


we are taking we believe is one that is our — 
right to take in international law and inter- — 
national usage. There may be disagreement — 


about this; this is why we are having these 
negotiations. 


Mr. Harkness: There appear to be more 
sinuosities here than exist on the coast line. 


Mr. Marlin (Essex East): Well, if by sin- 
uosity you mean complication, yes. But that 
is not what sinuosity means. 


Mr. Basford: If we do not have to wait for 
a settlement of the conflict in Viet Nam to 
draw baselines on the west coast, when can 
we do it? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We are proceed- — 


ing as rapidly as we possibly can. 
Mr. MacDonald (Prince): In due course. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): In due course is a 
respectable phrase. 


Mr. Basford: Next week? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would not want 
to say when. I would not want to be tied 


down. We have announced the co-ordinates, — 


the straight baseline systems; we have begun 
this process. There are special areas where 
there is controversy and negotiaticns with a 
number of countries will continue and I 
think we are making progress. In a matter 
like this you cannot speak of rapid progress 
because you have to take into account the 
interests of other countries. You have to take . 
into account the possibility of international 
litigation. All of these things we have to take 
into account in the negotiations that are 
underway. 


Mr. Basford: Bearing in mind the commit- 
ments in Southeast Asia, has the position 
changed? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think that | 


you can relate the commitment in Viet Nam 


in any way to this situation. 


Mr. Basford: Well, you did a little earlier. 


| 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I did not. I 
said in principle you were correct in saying 
that the position of one of the parties had to 
do with a particular concern that a country 
has with regard to areas in Asia, but not 
with regard to the war in Viet Nam. What I 
mean is that there are bodies of water in 
Asia that are of interest to some of the coun- 
tries with whom we are negotiating and 
acceptance by them of, let us say, the 
Canadian position could involve these coun- 
tries with respect to these other waters—the 
Indonesian Sea. 

_ Mr. Basford: And that position has not yet 
aeettt resolved? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, that is not 
for us to resolve. That is for other countries 
“who are parties to the negotiations to discuss. 


Mr. Basford: But we have not resolved 


that position with those countries with which 
we are negotiating? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, our negotia- 
tions are continuing. There have been two 
international conferences on this whole prob- 
lem. Mr. Harkness would recall these 
“negotiations as a member of a former 
Canadian government when an endeavour 
“was made to settle this whole problem by 
collective international arrangement and that 
failed on two occasions. It was because of the 
failure of these conferences that the Canadi- 
an government in 1963 announced its inten- 
_tion of declaring as some forty countries had 
‘done, that they proposed to extend their 
fishing zone limits to 12 miles and then the 
‘question came up as to where you measure 
the 12-mile fishing zone limit: whether you 
_ used the ordinary coast line or whether you 
_ began to measure the 12 miles from the 
Straight baseline system in accordance with 
| the Norwegian Treaty. 


| ‘Mr. Basford: Because of the considerations 


‘in Southeast Asia which you mentioned, 
‘would it not be possible for Canada to change 


\ its position and declare these waters protect- 
ed for fisheries purposes only? 


|. Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is one of our 
‘objectives in the negotiations. 


Mr. Basford: Which are not yet completed? 
Mr. 


| 


Martin (Essex East): They are not 


- completed. 


Mr. Basford: Can you indicate when they 
will be? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I cannot. 


Mr. Basford: Is this the position that Can- 
ada is now taking—that rather than declare 
these waters territorial waters, we will 
declare them fisheries waters? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, our position is 
clear. We have established that it is now the 
law of the land that the 12-mile fishing zone 
limit is 12 miles. That is the law of this 
country. We have an Act. In Chapter 22, we 
have an Act respecting the Territorial Sea 
and Fishing Zones of Canada assented to on 
16th July, 1964. 


Mr. Basford: Yes, but in order to avoid the 
problems that result from the Southeast Asia 
situation, is it not possible... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It does not result 
from the war in Viet Nam. It results from a 
situation in a certain portion of Asia. 


Mr. Basford: Yes. 


® (12:40 p.m.) 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): 
Indonesian Sea. 


Mr. Basford: Yes, and I referred to the 
Straits of Borneo, which cause countries with 
which we are negotiating to take certain 
positions. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think the 
war in Viet Nam is a factor in this at all. 


I referred to the 


Mr. Harkness: In other words the discussion 
is out of order. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I am certainly not going 
to do what the Committee decided it would 
not do, namely, discuss or question the mat- 
ter of the 12-mile limit. I do know now why 
the Minister decided not to make an 
announcement in the House. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I hope that you 
strongly approve what we are doing. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I am delighted that after 
18 years you have discovered what was in the 
terms of union, and also something about 
what has been the practice in Newfoundland 
for many many years. So to that extent it 
probably would not be meaty enough to make 
an announcement in the House. 


I am very interested in another matter. I 
am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that we have done 
such strange procedural things. We had a 
statement on the matter and then we decided 
not to have questions; and we are having 
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questions on a matter on which the Minister 
did not make a statement. I think that is 
unfortunate. If, in fact, this country has 
made any significant change in its foreign 
policy in reference to the Viet Nam situation 
since we last met in committee, and I pre- 
sume when I hear the Minister on television 
occasionally that we have in fact done some- 
thing significant and different, it is unfortu- 
nate that we did not have a statement before 
us. 


Now all of us are of course tremendously 
interested in your reasoning... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have a state- 
ment before us, the statement that I made in 
the General Assembly and the terms of 
which we have been discussing, namely, that 
we did take, publicly, a position with regard 
to at least what I think at the moment offers 
the only available way of trying to get mean- 
ingful negotiations under way. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Oh yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
have mountains of statements made by the 
Minister. I read them all carefully, fully, and 
with appreciation but still I regret that the 
did— 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am delighted 
that he seems to be so well informed. 


Mr. Macquarrie: —not apply himself to 
this meeting of the committee which is, I 
think, taking up in depth a very important 
matter. 


I would like to ask the Minister what fac- 
tor prompted the change in the attitude of 
the government and its public utterances on 
the Viet Nam situation. I hope he will not 
seek to satisfy me with the answer that it 
was because of suggestions from the Opposi- 
tion. This of course is good fun, but it is not 
really a very serious answer to a very serious 
question. You mentioned that the public call 
to the United States to cease bombing was 
taken after the greatest consideration. I am 
sure the Committee, and certainly the public, 
would like to know that if this serious con- 
sideration has brought about a change of 
approach, what factors prompted this change. 


I was interested that the Minister seemed 
not to know a great deal about the military 
objectives of the United States. I wonder if 
he has any reason to believe that another 
bombing pause—I think there were more 
than he mentioned, and I think some of them 
were of a longer duration than he men- 
tioned—would have greater efficacy— 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I was referring to © 
the pause around the religious holiday. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I would like to know 
what reason he has to believe, and hopefully 
what reasons the country and, indeed, the 
world has to believe, that a pause at this 
time would be more efficacious in bringing 
about a peaceful solution. Has any informa- 
tion come in as to the receptivity in the 
North? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Macquarrie, | 
the decision that I announced on September 
27 at the General Assembly of the United — 
Nations naturally took into account the - 
suggestions that had been made in many > 
areas in our own country, and in our own — 
Parliament. They were not the only influ- 
ences that the Canadian government took | 
into account, but they were part of the con- 
sideration. We were satisfied that the position — 
as stated by Mr. Goldberg on September 22 © 
represented a continuing position of the Unit- 
ed States, namely, that they did not propose — 
to stop the bombings unless there was some — 
reciprocal military action on the part of the — 
North. That could mean, for instance, a halt — 
in the flow of materiel and of personnel from — 
the North. | 


We were also aware that the North con- 
tinued to say that it was not prepared to | 
engage in talks, it was not prepared to say — 
whether it would engage in talks, until the | 
bombing did stop. We came to the conclusion 
that these were inflexible positions taken by © 
both sides. We have had a series of conversa- — 
tions with many countries involved in the 
war in Viet Nam. We have had direct talks | 
ourselves with members of the Commission, | 
with Hanoi, and other countries involved. On © 
two occasions we sent a special emissary who | 
brought back information to us. And because i 
we were invited by the President of the | 
United States a year and one half ago, as — 
were other countries, to do whatever we | 
could to try and bring about peace in Viet. 
Nam, we decided to do that very thing. | 


ble means of encouraging prelimary discus- 
sions that we joined with the Premier of 
Denmark and with others in the United Na- | 
tions in asking for a halt to see whether or 
not this would produce a preliminary mean- . 
ingful discussion. We have had no informa- 

tion whatsoever that would warrant a posi- — 
tive view that if the bombing stopped the, 
North would then regard this as the occasion * 


for the kind of meaningful talks that we | 
| 


| 
| 
It was only because we saw no other possi- 
| 
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envisaged. But we do have reasons for 
believing, not for knowing, that there would 
be a new situation created. 


This is the only solution that we have 
available to us. If the bombing should stop, 
and this is a decision that does not rest with 
us, then there will be a new situation and the 
onus will have been transferred; and those 
who have called for the bombing to cease 
many of those who are calling for the bomb- 
ing to cease, with the special position that 
they occupy vis-a-vis Hanoi, will, it seems to 
us, be obliged to exert legitimate pressure on 
Hanoi to give effect to this interpretation of 
what I am calling a new situation. If I 
thought there had been any other way open I 
would certainly have applied myself to that 
other way. We have tried for two years now, 
along with other countries and alone, to find 
other ways. 


’ Mr. Klein: I have a supplementary question. 
Do I take it, Mr. Minister, that this policy is 
the by-product of the foreign policy of this 
Parliament? 


@ (12:50 p.m.) 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): The government 
xf the country had the responsibility of tak- 
ing its course in foreign policy, of formulat- 
ing its foreign policy. Parliament has the 
right to reject or accept that policy. All I can 
say is that the government has taken this 
decision. 

Mr. Klein: I think you said, Mr. Martin, 
that you took the decision as a result of it. 


_ Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, no, I did not. 
I said I took that decision bearing in mind 
these suggestions as well as basing it on 
information that we ourselves as a govern- 
iment have. It is a decision for which we 
accept full responsibility and it is a decision 
on which we are prepared to rest. 


Mr. Tolmie: I have a supplementary ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Martin, it appears 
that Canada has advocated a bombing halt 
and then there is a certain “wait and see” 
attitude. Now, the idea has been advanced 
that the President of the United States 
should go to a neutral country such as Switz- 
srland; he should publicly declare that he is 
willing to negotiate; he should stay there for 
a certain length of time and then if there are 
20 overtures from North Viet Nam he should 
jJepart. I believe this was advanced because 
t was felt it would put more pressure on 
Hanoi to appear. What is your opinion on 
vhis particular idea? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I did not make 
that suggestion. 


Mr. Tolmie: No, I know you did not. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): President Johnson 
has said on one occasion, or perhaps on more 
than one occasion, what his policy is and I 
think he said that he would go anywhere. 
But that is his decision. I have never suggest- 
ed he should go anywhere. 


Mr. Tolmie: Mr. Martin, I do not say that. 
I am asking what your opinion is on this 
particular idea. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not know 
that I have any comment to make on that. I 
do not know how useful that would be. I am 
not saying that he should not. I am simply 
noting that that was his own comment and I 
would like to leave my reply at that. 


Mr. Tolmie: Mr. Martin, I feel it is a valid 
suggestion and perhaps one for consideration 
by our government. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, we have 
given consideration to that. 


Mr. Tolmie: And what was the result of 
this consideration? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think I 
can add to what I have said. We have 
accepted the proposal forwarded to us by Mr. 
Bebler. We ourselves would be prepared 
along with the Commission powers and the 
two Co-Chairman countries to go to Geneva 
—that was the site proposed—and that con- 
tinues to be our position. But unfortunately, 
to the best of my knowledge, Britain and 
Canada are the only countries that accept it. 


Mr. Tolmie: 
statement... 


Then I take from your 


The Chairman: I think we should allow 
Mr. Macquarrie to complete his line of ques- 
tioning, unless he has finished. 


Mr. Macquarrie: No, I have not finished 
and I doubt if I will finish before one o’clock 
as it is only six minutes till then. 


When the Minister was last in the Commit- 
tee with us he suggested the government was 
demurring from a public call for a unilateral 
cessation of the bombing. Now, what were 
the factors that have prompted that change 
from what he used to call “quiet diplomacy”’ 
to a public call for action on the part of one 
of the fighting powers? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think 
there is a change in the techniques of 
diplomacy. Diplomacy itself, by its very 
nature, I think has to be quiet. The fact that 
we called publicly for a bombing pause is not 
inconsistent with that position. This was a 
policy which we decided in the circumstances 
was one that should be pursued. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I am asking you why you 
decided to change it? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Because we felt 
this is the only way by which we might be 
able to bring about preliminary meaningful 
talks. That is why. I know of no other way 
now open. I do not say other ways will not 
become open. But at the moment I know of 
no other way and, in view of the requests 
that have been made for the cessation of the 
bombing by the North repeatedly, in the 
absence of other solutions this seemed to us 
at the time and it continues to seems to us to 
be the only way that offers a possible solu- 
tion at present. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Could not this information 
have been communicated to North Viet Nam, 
since you were professing this, in another 
way rather than by what appeared to some 
to be a public propaganda attack on the 
United States? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think 
your suggestion of a propaganda attack on 
the United States deserves comment any 
more than it would be fair to say that your 
own leader was guilty of a propaganda 
attack on the United States when he made a 
similar proposal a year ago. 


Mr. Nesbitt: That was a year ago. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that 
Canada— 


Mr. Nesbiti: It was not made in the same 
way. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Canada has 
shown its friendship for the United States. 
We understand the position of the United 
States. We are very sensitive of our relations 
with the United States. We understand the 
nature of their obligations and because Cana- 
da took this position, because many Canadi- 
ans take it, I do not think warrants, if I may 
say so, from a distinguished member of Par- 
liament the suggestion that this reflects an 
attack on a very friendly power. It was no 
such thing. It is not open to that kind of 
construction. 
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Mr. Nesbiti: A great many people think it 
is. 

Mr. Martin (Essex East); And I regret that 
a man who was Parliamentary Secretary to. 


the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
should have made it. 


Mr. Nesbitt: You need not get ruffled. I am 
merely telling you so you will know what a 
great many people are saying. You ought to- 
improve your sources of information, I 
should say. | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not ruffled. 


Mr. Lewis: The Minister is right but per-— 
haps he should re-read some of the state-_ 
ments he made in Parliament against some of 
us who advocated it a year or two ago. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I do not think 
I would change anything I said, Mr. Lewis. 
Foreign policy is something that is vital, par- 
ticularly in this very serious situation. One > 
has to reach decisions in the light of circum- 
stances as they are presently before him. 


I think the course that we have taken up 
to now has been constructive and wise. 


Mr. Lewis: Does your statement to this. 
Committee, Mr. Martin, mean in effect that 
you came to the conclusion that the quiet 
diplomacy approach had failed and a public) 
statement had to be made? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. I said to Mr. 
Macquarrie a moment ago that quiet 
diplomacy is a technique in no way altered 
by a decision we took and declared on the 
27th. We are now engaged in diplomatic) 
efforts in this very matter. These efforts 
would be meaningless if they were not con-_ 
ducted within the limits of privacy. | 


Mr. Lewis: I am trying to understand. 1 
understood over the time I have been in- 
Parliament from your answers to statements 
made by some of us—my colleagues and/ 
myself—and your vote on a certain amend-_ 
ment which I moved last spring on this very 
issue, that what you were saying to us wa 
that it was unwise... 

Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am sure... | 

Mr. Lewis: Wait a minute. —to declare the 
policy publicly. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Iam sure... 


t 
Mr. Lewis: You were hinting that you 
were in favour of the decision of the bomb-/ 
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ing but in your view that opinion ought to be 
transmitted to world or to other nations and 
to the United States quietly behind closed 
doors. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That has been 
done. I assure you, Mr. Lewis... 


Mr. Lewis: Now you have changed that. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. 


. 

_ Mr. Lewis: I am very glad you have changed 
it. I congratulate you on it. I am not criticiz- 
ing it; I am just wondering whether that does 
not mean you have to admit that the quiet 
diplomacy approach was unsuccessful. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have already 
dealt with that in answer to a question by 
Mr. Macquarrie. I think the course we took 
at the time you made this motion was the 
right one. When we took the position we did 
on the 27th of September this year, this was 
the background: the war was escalating; 
other solutions had not worked; other coun- 
tries had taken the position that we took on 
the 27th and these were factors that strongly 
influenced us. 


Mr. Lewis: I am delighted; better late than 
never. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I find this is so 
serious a matter that I cannot be convinced 
that it is as simple as you are suggesting 
‘now. It is a very difficult, complicated matter. 


Mr. Lewis: Of course it is. 


| Mr. Martin (Essex East): It is not one that 
ian be solved by simplification or 
igeneralization. 


‘© (1:00 p.m.) 

| Mr. Macquarrie: I do not want to delay the 
‘Committee and perhaps it would be a good 
technique to call it one o’clock, or whatever 
one does on committees. I do not really think 
‘our purpose here is to discover who was 
right or wrong first, or who agreed or disa- 
greed with someone else. I wish the Minister 
had been able to give us a little more jus- 
tification for his change. At times we wonder 
if in fact there was a change. I notice two of 
the Minister’s... 


| Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, there was no 
change. 


Mr. Macquarrie: There was no change? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. I have said 
that we felt for some time... 
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Mr. MacDonald (Prince): Last week you 
said that there was. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We have said 
privately for sometime that we thought that 
a halt in the bombing was desirable. We did 
not publicly say so until the 27th of Septem- 
ber. We had good reasons, in my judgment, 
for the decision to make public a position 
that we had made known privately. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Are you prepared to tell 
the Committee and the Canadian people why 
the advice, which, I presume, was rendered 
often privately to a friendly government and 
was not heeded, has a better chance of being 
heeded by being proclaimed from the ros- 
trum of the United Nations? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that the 
place to make these declarations is the ros- 
trum of the United Nations, and that is why 
we did so. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Why did you not do it 
earlier, in that case? What were the factors? 
What has brought about the change? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Because at other 
times there were other solutions that were 
being explored and the door had not been 
shut on some of these other possible 
solutions. 


Mr. Lewis: What were they? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot discuss 
them publicly. 


Mr. Harkness: The question seems to be, 
“when is a change not a change?” 


Mr. Macquarrie: It is possible that we are 
all getting... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Lewis does 
not seem to be satisfied with my last 
response, and I would want him to be sat- 
isfied. We have had private conversations 
with a number of governments on this mat- 
ter. We have had private discussions with 
Hanoi on this matter. It would not have been 
possible for us to have had these discussions 
if we had taken any other course. If we had 
revealed the nature of these discussions there 
would not have been any discussions. 


Mr. Lewis: I am not asking you to reveal 
the nature of the discussions. With great 
respect I, as others do, read carefully what 
appears, and I wonder what solutions were 
available that have disappeared. Surely the 
Minister is exaggerating. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am _ not 
exaggerating. 

Mr. Lewis: He may have been exploring 


avenues, but surely there were no solutions 
available to him? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, there were 
solutions. There were proposals which, if 
accepted, would have provided a solution. I 
exposed here in public on April 11, a solution 
which is contained in the Geneva Accord. 
Had this been accepted it would have 
brought about a solution. 


Mr. Lewis: Well, of course, war would not 
have occurred if that had been accepted, Mr. 
Martin. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The war certainly 
would have occurred. 


Mr. Lewis: If the Geneva Accord had been 
accepted and lived up to you would not have 
had the war. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think 
that you have’ examined those solutions. The 
war would have continued. A disengagement 
in the demilitarized zone would not have 
meant an end of the war by any means. 


Mr. Lewis: You referred to observance of 
the Geneva Accord. I suggest to you that if 
the Geneva Accord had been observed the 
war would not have started. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): This proposal of 
April 11 was embedded in the Geneva Ac- 
cord. This proposal called, first, for a disen- 
gagement in the demilitarized zone and then 
we said that if this took place in equity there 
should be a cessation of the bombing. 


Then there was a next step, and until that 
next step and two others in the proposal 
were accepted the war would have con- 
tinued. But it would have been a first step, 
just as we believe a cessation of the bombing 
could prove to be a first step. I cannot gua- 
rantee that it will be a first step, but if it 
does take place, as I have said, I think a new 
situation would be created; and I think there 
would be an onus on others to bring pressure 
to see that meaningful talks began. 


There are those who say that there would 
be meaningful talks. I have never said that. I 
would hope that there would be meaningful 
talks. I saw an article—and we have had 
other messages to the same effect—by Mr. 
Burchett, an Australian newspaper man, 
who, in January of this year, after a conver- 
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sation with the foreign minister of North Viet 
Nam, reported that if the bombing stopped 
there would be talks. I cannot lay claim to 
such certainty, but these assertions are made, 
Something like that... 


Mr. Nesbitt: This was in the report the 
other day. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. I think you are 
referring to the Statement of General Giap, 
If you carefully analyze that statement you 
will find that it is inconsistent with what 
Burchett said. 


Mr. Lewis: Would it be correct to assume 
that Mr. Ronning brought similar informa-_ 
tion to you? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I cannot say what 
information Mr. Ronning brought back. We. 
were able to have these conversations with 
the North. We hope to have further conver- 
sations with the North, but I want to respect 
the nature of those conversations. I want to. 
make sure that they can take place again. 
That is why I cannot comment any further. 


Mr. Lewis: May I rephrase the question 
and ask you whether the reports Mr. Ron- | 
ning brought to you played a part in the. 
decision you finally made and the declaration — 
which you made on September 27? | 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): 


Certainly they | 
played a part. | 


Mr. Macquarrie: I am afraid I am losing 
the thread of this because there have been so 
many supplementary questions. | 


Is it the suggestion that a public call for. 
the cessation of bombings, as against a pri- 
vate one, creates a better climate for discus- 
sion with the North? Is this the function the 
Canadian government is performing; and 
that now to say publicly what we have been 
saying privately has improved the chances? 
In other words, is it a sine qua non of fur-| 
ther discussions that the United States be 
publicly called upon to restrain itself in this. 
regard? ) 


Martin (Essex East): The factors I 


Mr. 
have given you, namely, that the war was | 
escalating, that other solutions had _ not 


worked, that other countries had called pub-) 
licly in the United Nations for a cessation of) 
bombing, were very much in our minds when 
we decided that this was the right course to 
take. 


F 
The Chairman: Gentleman, it is now well 
after one o’clock. Unless we wish to sit 
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through the lunch hour I think this would be The Chairman: Does the Committee wish 
a good point at which to adjourn. I am sure to remain? 

Mr. Martin will be willing to come back 

again. Some hon. Members: No. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am ready to The Chairman: Adjourned until next 
stay. Thursday. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 2, 1967. 
(9) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.55 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, 
Brewin, Caron, Churchill, Dubé, Hymmen, Lambert, Langlois (Chicoutimi), 
Macquarrie, McIntosh, Nesbitt, Pilon, Stanbury, Tolmie (17). 


In attendance: Mr. Michael C. Hall; Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director 
General, External Aid Office. 


The Chairman presented the Third Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, as follows: 

‘Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met on Tuesday, 
October 31, 1967, with the following members in attendance: Messrs. 
Brewin, Dubé (Chairman), Johnston (replacing Mr. Thompson), 
Nesbitt (4). 

The Subcommittee discussed the question of a visit to Vietnam by 
representatives from the Committee. The members were of the opinion 
that a trip to Vietnam would only be useful if representatives of Parlia- 
ment or of Government at Saigon and Hanoi indicated their willingness 
to receive a Parliamentary delegation from Canada. The members felt 
that the Department of External Affairs should be requested to make 
inquiries to that effect. 

There was a discussion regarding letters received from the Canadian 
Section of The Fellowship of Reconciliation, dated October 25 and 30, 
1967 and proposing that the Vietnamese Buddhist monk and Scholar 
Thich Nhat Hanh be asked to address the Committee about the Vietnam 
situation. The members agreed to recommend that an invitation be 
extended to Thich Nhat Hanh, for Thursday, November 16, 1967, with 
the understanding that inquiries would be made through the Department 
of External Affairs in order to obtain the name of a prospective witness 
whose opinions might be different from those of the Buddhist monk.” 


Following remarks made by Mr. Nesbitt, it was agreed to amend the last 
part of the third paragraph to read: “. .. of a prospective witness who would 
represent the views of the Saigon Government.” 


On Motion of Mr. Brewin, seconded by Mr. Macquarrie, the Report, as 
amended, was adopted on division. 


On motion of Mr. Basford, seconded by Mr. Lambert, 


Resolved,—That reasonable living and travelling expenses be paid to Dr. 
Michael C. Hall, who has been called to appear before this Committee on 
November 2, 1967. 


8—5 


The Chairman then introduced Dr. Michael C. Hall. It was indicated that 
this witness would be followed by Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director General, 
External Aid Office. 


Dr. Hall made a presentation regarding his views on Canadian aid in 
Vietnam. He was questioned thereon. 


It was mentioned by the Chairman that copies of Dr. Hall’s statement 
would be forwarded to Members of the Committee as soon as possible, together 
with the following documents submitted by the witness: 


(a) Orthopaedic Unit at Cho Ray Hospital, and Coordinated Activities; 
(b) Additional Medical Aid by the Canadian Government to Vietnam. 
At 12.30. p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fripay, November 3, 1967. 
(10) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.35 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Basford, Brewin, Caron, 
Churchill, Deachman, Dubé, Forest Groos, Habel, Hymmen, Langlois 
(Chicoutimi), Laprise, Macquarrie, McIntosh, Pilon, Stanbury (18). 


Also present: Messrs. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands), Goyer, 
Sherman, Members of Parliament. 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director General, External Air Office. 


The Chairman referred to a meeting of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure, held on November 2, 1967. He then introduced the Honourable Paul 
Martin, Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The Minister made a statement pertaining to Canadian aid to Vietnam. 
He was followed by Mr. Strong who began making a statement, but was 
interrupted on a point of order, regarding questioning of the Honourable Paul 
Martin. A discussion ensued and Mr. Strong was allowed to complete his 
presentation and answer questions. 


It was agreed to have the following documents printed as appendices to 
this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence: 

—Application for Expert—By the Government of Vietnam to the 
Government of Canada for an expert in Orthopaedy—for the services 
of Dr. Michael C. Hall—(See Appendix B); 

—Top Contributors from the Colombo Plan—schedule based on figures 
prepared by the Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD)— 
(See Appendix C). 


At 11.00 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Thursday, November 2, 1967 


@ (9:55 a.m.) 

The Chairman: Order, please. I believe we 
have a quorum. 

Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Proce- 
dure met yesterday and I would like to read 
ithe report for your consideration. (See Min- 
utes of Proceedings) 

' You have heard the report of the Subcom- 
mittee. What is your pleasure? 


Mr. Nesbitt: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make one slight correction. As I recall the 
meeting, the witness in addition to the Bud- 
dhist monk that we were trying to obtain to 
give evidence was to be a representative of 
the Saigon government. That was our 
understanding. 


_ The Chairman: Would you like to amend 
the report to that effect? 


Mr. Nesbitt: I would so move to that effect. 


_ The Chairman: Will someone move that 
the amended report be adopted? 


_ Mr. Basford: Mr. Chairman, speaking on 
the amendment, I do not know what protocol 
is involved. This is a Canadian parliamentary 
committee and it seems to me it would be a 
most unusual procedure if we were to have 
in front of this Committee a representative of 
some other government. I know this occurred, 
for example, in the Special Joint Committee 
of the Senate and House of Commons on the 
Canada Pension Plan when the director of 
the American social security system appeared 
before the Committee. However, his appear- 
ance had really been arranged quite infor- 
mally. There was no formal invitation 
extended to him. I am not aware of the 
protocol but to me this seems to be a some- 
what unusual situation and I would like to 
refer the amendment back to the Steering 
Committee for consideration before we issue 
an invitation to the representative of some 
foreign government. 


The Chairman: If I am correct, Mr. Nesbitt 
was not referring to a cabinet minister; he 
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was referring to someone representing the 
views of that government. 


Mr. Nesbilt: Yes, exactly. 


Mr. Lambert: Let us get a little balance on 
some of these things. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Perhaps the Committee only 
wants to hear the Communist side of the 
story, I do not know. 


The Chairman: It was felt that the monk 
would give his opinion which, I presume is 
the opinion of the pacifists, and to balance 
that off the Committee would try to obtain 
the opinion of another person who might 
have a different approach from that of the 
monk. 


Mr. Basford: Yes, that is fine, but it is a 
slightly different proposal from the one 
which I understood Mr. Nesbitt originally 
made. 


e (10.00 a.m) 


The Chairman: Is there a mover for the 
adoption of the report as amended? 


Mr. Brewin: I so move. 


Mr. MacQuarrie: I second the motion that 
the report of the Subcommittee be adopted. 


The Chairman: All those in favour? 


Mr. Lambert: Mr. Chairman, are we going 
to provide a platform or a sounding board 
for eveyone who wants to sound off on his 
views with regard to Viet Nam? If we invite 
this Buddhist monk to appear, can we then 
turn down anyone from anywhere in Canada 
who wants to use this Committee as a plat- 
form to express views that may extend from 
one end of the spectrum to the other? 


The Chairman: No. I believe it was the 
feeling of the Subcommittee that we should 
invite two witnesses; one who would express 
one opinion and a second who would express 
a different opinion and we would then move 
on to another topic. Of course, we are in the 
hands of the Committee. It is up to the Com- 
mittee to decide. 
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Mr. Lambert: Are you also prepared to 
hear representations with regard to one side 
or the other from people from Nigeria or 
Rhodesia or Israel? 


The Chairman: We will see about that 
when we come to it. At the present time we 
are discussing Viet Nam and I hope that in 
December we will move on to some other 
topic. However, this is just an expression of 
the feeling of the Subcommittee. If the Com- 
mittee feels that we should not hear these 
witnesses, very well. 


Mr. Basford: I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. Lambert’s observation, that we are open- 
ing the way to having 100 people attend who 
want to come and speak about Viet Nam. 


The Chairman: Oh, yes, they may want to 
come but they will not all appear as 
witnesses. 


Mr. Basford: But if we hear from two 
people, surely the other people who want to 
testify have a right to testify as well. What 
consideration was given to that by the Steer- 
ing Committee? 


Mr. Alimand: Mr. Chairman, I would agree 
that we should not hear everybody who may 
want to be heard. I think we can leave it 
with the Steering Committee to use their 
good discretion to look at the qualifications of 
the people who may come before us to see if 
they really have something worthwhile to 
contribute. Because this is a very serious 
problem I think it would be worthwhile to 
hear the views of people who are in touch 
with what is going on in Viet Nam and to 
have them appear before us. There is too 
much conflicting information and if we can 
get more information I think we would 
benefit from it. I think the Steering Commit- 
tee will use its good discretion in determining 
which witnesses should come before us and 
which should not. I would support this par- 
ticular resolution. I would like to hear this 
fellow. 


Mr. Lambert: Mr. Chairman, may I add 
another remark? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. Lambert: In the light of the many 
letters that have appeared in the press with 
regard to the situation in Nigeria that protest 
against the sort of “head in sand” attitude 
that Canadians generally and the government 
is taking with regard to what is happening in 
a fellow Commonwealth country, I think we 
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should concern ourselves with the situation 
that is applicable there rather than perhaps 
getting embroiled in the internal affairs of 
Viet Nam. 


An hon. Member: I quite agree. 
e (10.05 a.m.) 


Mr. McIntosh: Mr. Chairman, I agree with 
Mr. Allmand. I think if we are going to form 
an opinion, even if it is a personal one and 
without regard to whether it is government 
policy or not, that we should hear both sides» 
of the story. I think this has been our lament 
in the past, that we have only been hearing: 
one side of the story, and I am quite pre- 
pared to say that this Committee is capable 
of deciding on this matter and we should not: 
leave it to the Steering Committee to decide 
whether we should hear both sides of the 
story or just one, the side we want to hear. I 
agree with Mr. Allmand that this Committee 
is entitled to do this, even if it is against what 
I believe. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I also agree with Mr. 
McIntosh. We do not need to hear every 
proponent of a point of view but surely we 
should expose ourselves to all points of view. 
There may be more than two points of view 
and I hope we will be able to go in some 
depth—as deeply as we are able—into this 
Viet Nam situation and then move on to 
some of the other matters. I hope we will end. 
this perfunctory examination of a few docu- 
ments and then close shop with our Commit- 
tee. I believe there is a great deal of exami- 
nation ahead of us and I welcome the 
suggestion that we begin in this way. 


Mr. Churchill: I wonder if the Steering 
Committee has given any thought to the aims 
of this particular Committee? We can get 
involved with the Viet Nam problem, as we 
have been doing now for about three years. 
We read of nothing else. Has the Steering 
Committee considered directing our attention 
to such matters as those of which Mr. Lam- 
bert spoke, affairs that affect the Common- 
wealth and matters that are perhaps a little 
more closely allied to the Canadian position? 
As far as Viet Nam is concerned we have 
been adopting a “hands off” attitude for 
several years now and I do not see any 
intention on the part of Canada of getting 
involved in that struggle, and yet from the 
great heights various people in Canada are 
passing opinion from time to time with 
regard to it. Should we not direct our atten- 
tion to matters with which we are moré 


| 
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clearly involved and areas into which we are 
putting out money, and things of that nature, 
rather than spending our time and energy on 
the Viet Nam situation? Surely we have 
| other problems that concern us more directly. 


I do not minimize the dangers of the Viet 
‘Nam situation or the dangers of a third 
_ world war at all but for a country that is not 
actively engaged in that operation I think it 
is a bit ridiculous for us to carry on a pre- 
tense that we are going to form an opinion 
with respect to whether the war which is 
going on in Viet Nam should continue or 
should stop or should be modified. What right 
| do we have as Canadians to officially—in- 
| dividually we can do what we like—attempt 
| to pass opinion on that conflict? Why do we 
‘not concern ourselves with matters that are 
closer to us? We have observers between 
,Israel and Egypt. The Middle East is perhaps 
‘more likely to cause world trouble than Viet 
'Nam. We are mixed up in the subject of 
‘Rhodesia, which is part of the Common- 
wealth problem, Nigeria has been mentioned, 
/and there is the whole question of aid to 
developing countries within the Common- 
wealth. Surely we should be giving our 
attention to that. We can read about Viet 
Nam every day of the week. We hear about 
‘it on radio and television every night. Why 
‘do we have to have two individuals come 
| here to present a personal point of view with 
|regard to Viet Nam? That is all it is, an 
individual point of view. The gentlemen who 
may be invited will possibly be first class 
but, after all, they are merely two individu- 
als. I think our direction is wrong. 


The Chairman: Mr. Brewin has asked to 
‘speak and so has Mr. Basford. Before Mr. 
Brewin begins I would like to say that in one 
‘way I agree with Mr. Churchill, that we 
jshould not limit ourselves to Viet Nam, but it 
was feit that we should hear two more wit- 
inesses before we moved on to something else. 
However, if the Committee feels that we 
have heard enough on Viet Nam, then we are 
in the hands of the Committee and we will 
/proceed to something else. Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I think I agree 
with Mr. Churchill. We do not want to spend 
all our time on Viet Nam. I think you will 
recall the suggestion I made that we hear 
Witnesses on the question of the Rhodesian 
_Sanctions, which is a very key problem as far 
as the Commonwealth is concerned, and it is 
one in which Canada in the person of Mr. 
‘Pearson made a contribution at the last Com- 
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monwealth meeting. However, I do not think 
that is any reason why we should not spend 
at least one or two days on Viet Nam. It is 
certainly a central issue in external affairs. 
Every country in the world is concerned 
because the implications can grow and 
expand into something that affects all of us 
and I do not see how a Committee on exter- 
nal affairs, which is what we are, could pos- 
sibly shut its eyes or close its ears to some 
information which in the judgment of the 
Steering Committee can be helpful on the 
subject of Viet Nam. I do not think these are 
alternatives; I hope we will go on after this 
meeting to deal with the African or Rhode- 
Sian situation, or even Nigeria. The Steering 
Committee will have to use its judgment in 
this regard. I do not see any reason why we 
should not accept this suggestion. 


® (10:10 a.m.) 


Mr. Basford: Mr. Chairman, I disagree with 
Mr. Churchill. Apart entirely from the fact 
that this is an External Affairs Committee, 
surely as citizens of the world we are direct- 
ly concerned and involved in the awful 
bloody war that is going on in Viet Nam. My 
objection to the Cemmittee’s report is that it 
does not seem to indicate whether or not we 
are going to have a proper examination of 
the situation in Viet Nam. Surely a proper 
examination does not consist of a statement 
from the Secretary of State in July, an 
appearance by a Buddhist monk and some- 
one representing the viewpoint of the Saigon 
government. Surely that does not constitute a 
proper and thorough examination. If the 
Steering Committee wants us to go into an 
examination of Viet Nam then let us have a 
proper examination. I do not think that that 
constitutes a proper examination either for 
us or through the medium of the Committee, 
a proper examination in terms of public 
reception or understanding of the issues that 
would be gained by an examination here in 
the Committee. I would like to see the Steer- 
ing Committee come forward with what its 
real proposal is on an examination of Viet 
Nam, rather than week by week adding 
other names to a list of witnesses. 


Mr. Nesbitt: I think perhaps there is not 
really that much disagreement within the 
full Committee. There has just been certain 
emphasis on certain points. It so happened 
that I was one of those on the Steering 
Committee who insisted on seeing the 
qualifications of the Buddhist monk who 
appeared, and those qualifications were pro- 
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duced. He would seem to be a person who 
probably would give a clearly one-sided 
point of view and a personal one. Of course, 
he would be subject to cross-examination by 
members of the Committee and we might! be 
able to gain some information from him. I do 
not think I am divulging anything I should 
not be divulging—enybody who does not 
agree with my interpretation of the Steering 
Committee meeting, of course, is welcome to 
say what they like—but we felt that there 
should also be someone who is qualified 
representing the other point of view. One of 
the factors concerned was the fact that this 
Buddhist monk who, as I understand it, is a 
resident of Paris, France, is available within 
the next week or so. To get witnesses from 
such other places as Nigeria or Rhodesia 
would take some time; in fact, it might take 
several weeks to arrange to get them here. In 
the meantime we felt that since these people 
would be easily available—representatives of 
the Saigon government are observing at the 
United Nations or in Weshington—we could 
probably hear one right after the other, 
thereby having the two points of view. Cer- 
tainly my understanding, as I gathered from 
Mr. Brewin, was that after this we were 
certainly going on to these other matters 
which are of equal or perhaps greater impor- 
tance to Canada. 


Mr. Mcintosh: Mr. Chairman, I agree with 
most of what Mr. Churchill has said except 
his conclusion. I think it is a step in the right 
direction, as far as his argument is concerned 
if we start on one subject. Whether you take 
Viet Nam, Rhodesia or Nigeria first, it does 
not matter. As Mr. Nesbitt pointed out, this is 
the most convenient one to deal with at the 
present time because this witness is availa- 
ble. In view of what Mr. Churchill said, I 
would ask him to reconsider whether we, as 
representatives of the Canadian people, must 
deal with the situation in Viet Nam because 
our Minister of External Affairs has made a 
statement on this which I do not agree with. 
I take the opposing side. I have had the 
opportunity of listening to this Buddhist 
monk for a short time and though I do not 
agree with his views I think that the Ccom- 
mittee would be well advised to listen to 
what he has to say. He has a proposal. It 
may not work. I do not think it will. I do not 
think that he can form a government or that 
his party can form a government, as he sug- 
gests, if both sides withdraw. However, I 
think for our own knowledge it would be 
beneficial. We have been getting too much on 
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one side and not enough on the opposing side 


on these situations in Rhodesia, Viet Nam 
and Nigeria. I would ask Mr. Churchill to 
reconsider because this is a first step to get 
information from both sides, and I think this 
is the way we should proceed. 


@ CG 2 oy ais) 


Mr. Allmand: Mr. Chairman, although it 
has been said that we are not directly 
involved in Viet Nam—we are in a way 
because we are on the International Control . 
Cammission. We are also the neighbour of a 
country that is deeply involved. I think we 
also have to admit that Viet Nam is not just’ 
an internal matter; it is the most volatile 
international problem today. I think it can 
explode at any time. Every country that went 
before the United Nations in their general . 
presentaticn mentioned it as the most serious 
international problem today. I think it 
deserves top priority in that we as a member 
of the International Controi Commission—a 
country which has sent emissaries, such as 
Mr. Ronning and others, on several occasions 
to Hanoi and 
informed as we can. IJ would support Mr. | 
Basford’s suggestion. Maybe we should even. 
have a deeper study. I think we _ should: 
inform ourselves as much as possible on this 
situation. | 


Mr. Churchill: I have just one final word,’ 
Mr. Chairman. Why could we not have Ches-. 
ter Ronning here or some Canadian represen- 
tative on the International Control Commis-| 
sion which we have been criticizing in this 
Committee. All we have is the Minister’s 
statement. He claims that this Commission is 
doing more than we think it is doing. There. 
is Canadian involvement in the International 
Control Commission. Why do we not examine. 
our own people? Chester Ronning would be 
an admirable witness to have here. | 


The Chairman: I would agree with that. 
However, I am a bit surprised. In the past 
we used to hear complaints from members of 
the Committee because the only witnesses 
were government witnesses, but now that we 
have opened the doors and invited witnesses 
from outside the same ones who were cone 
plaining before are complaining now. 


| 


Mr. Lambert: I beg your pardon. 
| 


The Chairman: I was not referring to you, 
sir. Are we ready for the question? All those 
in favour? All those against? 


Motion agreed to. 
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Mr. Basford: Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
Steering Committee will take note of the 
remarks that were made this morning. 


| The Chairman: I now require a routine 
motion for the payment of expenses. Will 
someone kindly move that reasonable living 
and travelling expenses be paid to Dr. Mi- 
chael C. Hall who has been called to appear 
‘before this Committee on November 2, 1967. 


Mr. Basford: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
had better hear him before we decide to pay 
his expenses. I so move. 


Mr. Lambert: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Chairman: Dr. Hall, who is with us here 
this morning, graduated in medicine in 1952. 
‘He has been recognized as a specialist in ortho- 
paedic surgery since 1957. He has a fellowship 
jin the Canadian and American Colleges of Sur- 
'geons and a Ph.D. He spent three months in 
(1963 and one month in 1964 as a volunteer 
‘surgeon in Saigon, and between October 1964 
and April 1967 he held appointments in the 
‘Medical Schools of Saigon and Hue as an 
adviser from the External Aid Office of 


(Canada. 

| Dr. Hall wishes to make a statement. Fol- 
lowing his statement members can put ques- 
tions to him. When we have completed his 
evidence and the questioning, possibly this 
morning—if not, next Thursday—we will call 
‘on the Director General of External Aid, Mr. 
Maurice Strong, who is here this morning, to 
offer his own comments. 


| 
| Dr. Michael C. Hall (formerly Adviser 
‘in Viet Nam under contract to the External 
‘Aid Office of the Canadian Government): 
‘Thank you, sir. 

| Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen: I have been 
asked to make a presentation to you regard- 
|ing my views on Canadian aid in Viet Nam. 

i I believe that Canadian aid to Viet Nam 
‘has not been generous in quantity, and might 
‘have been better chosen in quality; I believe 
‘that Canadian aid to Viet Nam compares 
‘unfavorably with that of several other coun- 
tries, and that official descriptions are word- 
ed in such a way that the public may easily 
misunderstand the nature of our expense on 
Viet Nam. There are two basic reasons for 
giving help to Viet Nam. In order of urgency 
these are: 


1. To alleviate the distress occasioned 
by the war. 


| 


—— 
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2. To aid in the long term development 
of a country in the Colombo Plan Group. 


As civilised members of the world com- 
munity we need seek no reason to alleviate 
the misery of war. Distress in itself is ade- 
quate reason for action. 


Because many of the seriously injured die 
without reaching hospital and because large 
parts of Viet Nam are not under government 
control, there are no reliable figures on the 
number of civilian casualties, but they are 
estimated at between 50,000 and 150,000 per 
year, in a country with a population of about 
15 million. 

AID is the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, and is the United States’ equivalent 
of our External Aid Office. AID figures in 
May, 1967, showed an average which was 
estimated conservatively at 4,000 casualties a 
month admitted to the government hospitals, 
and it was stated by the Americans that 
another 4,000 to 8,000 casualties did not 
reach the hospitals. Like the inhabitants of 
all tropical countries the Vietnamese are also 
subjected to many other health hazards, but 
unlike other countries they are unable, 
because of political and military disturb- 
ances, to receive the maximum benefit from 
their own facilities. 


Of 1,200 Vietnamese doctors in Viet Nam, 
750 are in the services and only about 300 
are in practice caring exclusively for civil- 
ians—a doctor-to-patient ratio of about one to 
50,000 in a country at war, whereas in Cana- 
da our ratio is about one to 1,000. 

The doctors concentrate their practices in 
the few large cities, and since the greater 
proportion of the population is still rural the 
effective doctor-to-patient ratio is far less than 
this figure indicates. Few of these doctors 
have significant post-graduate training, and 
the standards of surgical care of the war 
wounded is most unfortunate. 

In January, 1962, I offered to an American 
organisation called Orthopaedics Overseas to 
go as a one month volunteer on one of their 
programs and was asked to go to Saigon for 
the month of May, 1963. I found in 1963 that 
there was a tremendous need for orthopaedic 
surgeons to treat the casualties and instead 
of leaving in June I stayed at my own 
expense until August. 

I was anxious to continue working in Sai- 
gon and the Vietnamese were anxious to 
have help. The Minister of Health, however, 
did not have a house large enough for my 
family, although some very small houses were 
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proposed, and he told me then that he knew 
that Canada would not pay for one. On 
return to Canada in August, 1963 I continued 
a previous correspondence with EAO, enquir- 
ing particularly about Viet Nam, but was 
told that no formal request had been sent for 
me, and that I could not be sent out by them 
unless the Vietnamese would provide hous- 
ing. This the Minister had told me was just 
not possible for the government to find in 
Saigon where the population had risen in 10 
years from 250,000 to 2 million. 


Although I told EAO in January, 1964 that 
the Dean of the University had made a for- 
mal request in Saigon for my services, they 
wrote “we conducted a thorough search of 
our files and are satisfied that no request for 
such assistance has as yet reached us’. In- 
stead of telegraphing Saigon in January to 
confirm that this request had been made they 
wrote six months later “We have just 
received a letter from our Mission in Saigon 
asking for 3 professors all of whom are 
urgently mneeded—in September—the letter 
goes on to say that you are interested.” 

I had by this time already arranged to go 
out again at my own expense in August, 
1964, and was told then by the Canadian 
Delegation in Saigon that for various reasons 
they did not wish to support the appointment 
in Hue. In Saigon a house belonging to a 
hospital was offered, and although, like all 
government houses, it was in a bad state of 
repair it was however big enough. 


e (10:20 a.m.) 


So in October 1964 I came back to Viet 
Nam as the first Canadian Government con- 
tract medical expert. This was when the war 
had been on for five years, and the hospitals 
were crowded with two or three casualties in 
each bed. But while I had had to wait for 
a year before Viet Nam could find a house so 
that the conditions set for a contract by 
Canada would be met, the governments of 
other countries had acted with more sympa- 
thy. In Viet Nam in 1964 Australia had an 
8 man surgical team, France had 32 medical 
personnel, Germany 3 university medical 
professors, Italy a 9 man surgical team, Japan 
a 6 man surgical team, Korea a 140 man 
surgical hospital, New Zealand a 6 man sur- 
gical team and the Philippines 3 teams with 
28 personnel, all treating the civilians. I was 
the only Canadian. 


Arriving in the evening in Saigon with my 
wife and children, I found that the Canadian 
Delegation had not revisited the house 
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assigned to me, that no work had been done 
on it to make it habitable, and that no 
arrangements had been made to find us other 
accommodation. We remained six months ina 
hotel while the Canadian delegation argued — 
with the Vietnamese Ministry of health over | 
who should pay to make the house habitable. 

Eventually the repairs were made possible | 
only through money lent by a private Ameri- 
can organization, CARE MEDICO, who also 
lent the furniture for it. Prolonged argument | 
etween Canada and Viet Nam was settled | 
by paying these expenses partly out of coun-— 
terpart funds which were supposed to be 
used for project development in Viet Nam. 
Running expenses for my house were paid | 
out of the already hopelessly inadequate hos-- 
pital budget; and out of my own pocket I 

paid well over $1000 dollars. The External | 
Aid Office have recently said their “normal | 
method of supporting advisers is that the 
department supplies the man and the local | 
government everything else, which means 
that their normal method is not to support 
their advisers. All other countries sending aid 
to Viet Nam, even at this time in 1964, knew 

that the Vietnamese government did not have | 
adequate available housing, and housing for 
an expert was paid for and maintained by 
his own country. This running argument 
between the delegation and the Ministry of 
Health over who was to pay my local 
expenses seriously affected my standing. | 


If the problem of my housing was unusual, | 
then the attitude maintained rigidly by EAO 
might perhaps be defensible. But in 1962 
Spicer, discussing the problems encountered 
by Canadian contract advisers, had reported 
“On connait trois ou quatre cas de démission 
ou de renvoi quasi-immédiats qui furent 
motivés par des accrochages facilement évita- 
bles dans ces domaines.” Only three months 
before my housing problem began, the Direc- 
tor General of EAO had reported to this 
Standing Committee “an increasingly difficult 
problem is the lack of adequate accommoda- 
tion overseas. The developing countries are 
obtaining the services of more and more 
teachers and advisers from many of the 
Western countries and the housing problem 
is perhaps the most restrictive factor at the 
moment in our effort to enlarge the pro- 
gram... We have had people go out under @ 
promise of accommodation which has neve!) 
materialised. On occasions they have had tc 
return their families to Canada. Others have 
had to live in substandard hotel rooms month 
after month, and sometimes they havé 
finished their assignment and accommodatior 
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still has not been forthcoming’. Despite the 
knowledge that arguments’ over local 
expenses jeopardised an adviser’s work, 
despite being the only country represented 
by only a single adviser in Viet Nam, Canada 
persisted as the only country to demand that 
‘Viet Nam should shoulder the local burden of 
expense of personnel sent to aid them. 


And since, Mr. Chairman, there is a gentle- 
man here who helped greatly on this point, I 
would also say that not only were my family 
and myself enormously inconvenienced, not 
only did the relations between my work and 
‘the Ministry of Health deteriorate as a result 
‘of this rigid attitude towards housing, but it 
‘also burnt up an enormous amount of time of 
members of the Canadian delegation who 
‘would have certainly preferred to spend it on 
other things. 


My contract called for me “To organize an 
Orthopaedic Service in the University of Sai- 
) gon Medical School Section of Cho Ray Hos- 
pital”. It was presumed by the Vietnamese 
‘hospital and university authorities who 
requested my services that my government 
/would provide personel to work with me, 
equipment and expendable supplies, and 
probably some buildings, as had all other 
foreign countries that sent medical experts to 
Viet Nam. After consultation with my Viet- 
mamese colleagues and the Canadian Delega- 
tion, a brief describing the personnel, build- 
‘ings and material necessary to carry out the 
‘requested work in Saigon was submitted to 
the delegation. A copy of this was given to 
EAO when I visited Ottawa in September, 
and it was understood by the Vietnamese and 
myself that it would be acted upon. I would 
‘draw your attention to my recommendation 
‘in September, 1964 for the need of techni- 
cians to make artificial legs and braces. That, 
more than 3 years later, is still under discus- 
sion by our government. No action whatsoev- 
er was taken on this brief which was, in 
effect, the basic description and requirements 
for my proposed work in Viet Nam. 


® (10:30 a.m.) 


In February, 1965, I was asked by the 
Commissioner of the Canadian Delegation to 
‘submit a suggestion for an expenditure by 
Canada on medical aid to Viet Nam. I under- 
| stood this, the first suggestion by the govern- 
ment of medical aid to Viet Nam, was related 
'to speeches in the House on September ISS 

1964 when, after the Prime Minister had 

called attention to the presence of Mr. Cabot 
Lodge in the gallery, the Minister of External 
Affairs had stated “Canada is now providing 
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non-military assistance to the amount of 
some $700,000 for 1964-65. This includes 
food, education and contains projects having 
to do with medical and hospital care.’ There 
had been no Canadian medical projects prior 
to my arrival, and there were none under- 
way in early 1965. I therefore submitted a 
second brief, similar to my first, on March 3, 
1965, calling for an orthopaedic and rehabili- 
tation centre. In July this was summarily 
dismissed—“‘External Aid have now informed 
us that after careful consideration they are 
unable to accede to the suggestion that the 
Canadian government should build the Or- 
thopaedic Centre in Cho Ray Hospital in Sai- 
gon. They have decided that the cost of the 
Canadian content of the medical equipment 
would be too low and the cost of the project 
too great to allow it to be undertaken by the 
Canadian Government.’ Again I would like 
to draw your attention to this direct refusal 
to undertake a programme 2% years ago that 
our government now has a second or a third 
team sent out to examine. 


Without support in personnel, equipment 
or supplies I had to compete with the Viet- 
namese doctors for their limited resources 
and assistants which some of them not 
unnaturally resented. Canadian nurses 
applied to EAO to go to Viet Nam but were 
not sent out; non-government Vietnamese 
nurses, specialised in orthopaedic care, asked 
to work with me, but Ottawa would not pay 
the minimum salary they demanded; training 
was arranged in Canada for technicians and 
nurses, Vietnamese candidates were nominat- 
ed by the hospital directors, but inter-gov- 
ernment arrangements by the Canadian dele- 
gation were never completed. 


During the whole of my first year’s con- 
tract, despite frequent representations to the 
Canadian Delegation, not a single item of 
equipment or expendable supply was sent to 
me, and I am quite unable to understand the 
Minister’s statement “I am sure Dr. Hall was 
given every assistance that could possibly 
have been given in the circumstances.” 

Because I was unable to organize a proper 
orthopaedic service that would have any via- 
bility after my departure, I concentrated 
after a few months on providing treatment 
for the more complicated cases such as bone 
tuberculosis and hand injuries; special ser- 
vices were developed for these within the 
hospital’s existing organisation. The neces- 
sary equipment for my work was derived 
from the American government, military and 
charitable organisations, from Japanese gifts 
to the Vietnamese hospitals, and from my 
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own pocket; but none came from Canada. I 
was unable to fulfil the primary purpose of 
my contract, and expected to return home. 
However, at the request of the newly 
appointed Secretary of State I added to my 
work his service in the other University Hos- 
pital of Saigon. Here I worked for another 
year, using up the small stock of orthopaedic 
supplies given to the Vietnamese by outside 
sources, while members of the Canadian 
Delegation continued protracted discussions 
over my local costs on which contracts were 
based. The number of patients I could treat 
was reduced because of shortage of assistants 
and lack of specialized equipment. I became 
a professional beggar going from one Ameri- 
can military or civilian group to another; and 
without their generous assistance my work in 
Canada’s name would have come to a com- 
plete standstill. Appeals to the Canadian 
Delegation and EAO finally, near the end of 
my second year, produced enough plaster 
bandages to last for two or three days and 
rubber gloves for two or three weeks. These 
were the only supplies ever sent to me in 
Viet Nam by EAO, and their published state- 
ment that they “flew out what Dr. 
deemed was essential and urgent” is barely 
related to the actual fact. 


e (10:35 a.m.) 


The Minister has described Viet Nam as “a 
country where tuberculosis is the greatest 
hazard faced by the people, apart from the 
war.” I continued in my second year with my 
service for bone tuberculosis, but found that 
many patients did not improve, because as a 
result of their illness they were too poor to 
buy the essential drugs. Among the supplies I 
requested from EAO were medicines for the 
treatment of the tuberculous patients, but 
none were ever sent. I was ashamed not to 
be able to offer my patients more, and I was 
constantly ashamed to have to go, hat in 
hand, to beg from representatives of other 
countries in order to be able to do any work 
at all. 


At the end of my second year the Secre- 
tary of State resigned and returned to his 
hospital appointment. I was asked by the 
Ministers of Health and Education to go to 
Hue to establish a new service there in con- 
nection with the University. I told the 
Canadian Delegation that there was no equip- 
ment at all in Hue and that I would have to 
have financial help for a service there. EAO 
in August replied to the Delegation that they 
would agree to a third contract for me, but 
not if giving financial support to my work 
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was a condition. I went to England on leave 
in September, wrote several times without 
answer to EAO, and finally had to ask the 
High Commissioner in London to telegraph 
them to find out whether or not I was to. 
return to Viet Nam. Last November in Ot- 
tawa I was told that although Viet Nam had 
demanded a surgeon, because they had not 
submitted a demand for equipment none) 
would be sent. I was given the standard 
allowance to an adviser of $5,000 for equip- 
ment to which I added about $1,000 of my 
own money and two surgical instrument : 
companies gave another $2,000 to $3,000 
worth of eauipment. The air freight to Viet 
Nam for this equipment I had to pay myself 
since it was meant to come out of the $5,000. 


On arrival in Viet Nam I found that no 
one had bothered to inform the University of 
Hue that I was going to come and having 
received no answer after six months to their. 
request, they had presumed I wouid not be. 
coming. My intended functions were blocked — 
by a French general surgeon and a young) 
untrained Vietnamese, both of whom had 
arrived since the request for me was filed. As 
a result of this mismanagement I had the | 
same obstruction from the Frenchman that 
has been a problem to Canadian advisers — 
elsewhere and resistance from some of the 
Vietnamese in the hospital. The students, — 
whom I had taught part-time the previous 
year, threatened the government that they 
wouid take over the radio station and broad- © 
cast the problem if it was not adjusted; the | 
Dean wrote to the Delegation requesting a 
small expense on building and equipment to 
convert an existing block offered to me to 
make a self-contained orthopaedic unit; my — 
German colleagues appealed to the Canadian — 
Delegation and the Vietnamese Ministry to | 
intervene; I wrote a detailed report describ- — 
ing the situation to the Delegation and to. 
EAO, and the requirements necessary to 
correct the problems. Both the Dean’s letter > 
of request and my report remained unan- 
swered. During the three and a half months. 
the Vietnamese staff of the University, the . 
Germans, the students, and I were trying to 
correct this problem, there was not a single 
visit of a Canadian representative to Hue, — 
although a member of External Affairs in | 
Viet Nam was employed full time on aid. 
matters. In fact, during the 24 years I 
worked under EAO in Viet Nam no member | 
of the Delegation ever visited the hospitals in — 
which I was working, nor did I ever meet 
any of the occasional visitors from Ottawa. 


a | 
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When it was obvious that nothing was 
going to be done to help make my work 
| possible, after 8 months of a 12 month con- 
tract had expired without my doing any 
Surgery at all, I left Viet Nam. 


/ The hospital at Hue is the second largest 
civilian hospital in the country. It is used for 
the clinical training of the students of the 
| Medical School and is the major hospital for 
‘the northern provinces where the heaviest 
fighting is going on. The hospital remains 
without an orthopaedic surgeon, and the stu- 
dents without a teacher. Everyone has 
difficulties with some of the Vietnamese per- 
sonnel because of a clash of interests, but 
other countries provide diplomatic, financial 
and material support for their advisers 
whose work, although remaining difficult, 
becomes possible. I did not receive support, 
and I was unable to work. 


Because of large numbers of casualties 
occurring in areas where there were no hos- 
{pitals, and who died without treatment 
| because there was no way to evacuate them, 
I suggested to the Minister of Health in June 
1965 that a mobile hospital should be set up 
to follow the battles. 


© (10:40 a.m.) 


This was discussed with the Delegation 
‘and an offer of transportable hospital units 
‘was later made by External Aid. I could not 
interest anyone in providing aircraft (the 
‘only possible way to use a mobile hospital), 
and although there were Vietnamese person- 
‘nel willing to staff such a hospital, the 
scheme fell through because of lack of trans- 
portation. In October, 1965 when I was 
visiting Ottawa, External Aid were still talk- 
ing about these hospitals, and on July 8, 1966 
‘they announced “Canada is despatching 10 
packaged emergency hospital units from the 
national medical stockpile for civilian medi- 
cal care in Viet Nam. The gift representing a 
cost of $70,000 to Canada’s External Aid 
| program...”. 

These packaged units were designed for 
use in Canada for a short emergency of a 
‘few days, they were already paid for by the 
Government and their expense to External 
Aid was an _ inter-departmental financial 
exchange; I understand that it has not been 
intended that they should be replaced in the 
government’s stockpile which I think has 200 
of these hospitals but I have not had this con- 
| firmed. The Minister’s statement “We supplied 
10 emergency hospitals (a total of 2000 beds) 
for civilian use in provincial regions of Viet 
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Nam” may easily be interpreted by the 
unwary as meaning that Canada provided 
Viet Nam with 10 hospitals—which is not the 
case. There are no buildings involved, and 
the boxes are in fact equipment designed to 
be set up in a pre-existing building such as a 
school. Equally the Director General’s state- 
ment to this Committee “We put ten hospitals 
into service, shipped ten 200 bed hospitals, 
each one with recovery rooms, operating 
rooms, D-ray facilities, and so on’ is mislead- 
ing. A bed is not a house or even a bedroom, 
and 200 flimsy cots are not a hospital. 


The equipment selected for one purpose in 
Canada was sent for a completely different 
purpose in Viet Nam. Much of it is excellent 
and useful as individual items to be sent to 
hospitals as they were required. Some of it is 
not of local hospital value, such as the ‘beds’ 
which are camp cots (2,000) that will not 
sustain long use, operating ‘tables’ of similar 
construction, polaroid D-ray machines with- 
out a supply of polaroid film (mor is it obtain- 
able through other sources in Viet Nam) and 
some is of use only in a few places for 
instance, emergency generators. 


To send this pre-packaged and pre-pur- 
chased equipment can perhaps be justified on 
the grounds of convenience, but since I had 
been suggesting for two years that Canada 
should send medical supplies to Viet Nam it 
can hardly be justified on the grounds of 
urgency. 

Although all local handling had to be done 
by USAID, External Aid insisted that the 
“hospitals” so-called, be sent out as complete 
units—which meant flying by aircraft—in 
almost every case approximately 10 large 
conex containers. Only when they reached 
their ultimate destination in a provincial hos- 
pital nominated by USAID and the Ministry 
could the boxes be opened, what was 
required taken out, and what was not of use 
might then be flown back again to Saigon, 
again by USAID. The men handling this for 
USAID were friends of mine and I know 
their reactions to being asked by Canada to 
do Canada’s logistical work, and then have 
External Aid insist that bulky equipment 
should be flown in American aircraft to a 
Vietnamese hospital where they knew it 
could not be used, in order that Canada 
should be able to say that a ‘couplete hospital 
unit? had been sent to such and such a 
region. Althouth it has been hinted that 
reluctance to have a rehabilitation centre in 
a military compound for the use of veterans 
and their families was one of the many 
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vague reasons for its non-appearance, there 
was no hesitation in giving one of the first 
units of hospital equipment to the Ministry 
of Defense for use in a hospital established 
on the advice of the psychological warfare 
department and run by the military for 
soldiers’ wives and children. 

Dr. Alje Vennema came to Viet Nam, I 
believe in 1963, with Medico to work in their 
Unit in Quang Ngai. Medico discontinued its 
work there in March, 1965 because of repeat- 
ed reports from Dr. Vennema of local danger, 
and because of the withdrawal of Vietnamese 
staff with whom they were supposed to be 
co-operating in immunization programs. Dr. 
Vennema stayed in Quang Ngai with an Ex- 
ternal Aid contract and continued his interest 
in the program of tuberculosis and infec- 
tious disease control that had been started by 
his predecessors (I visited the hospital in 
Quang Ngai several times between 1963 and 
1966 when I was acting as a medical advis- 
er). The drugs and supplies available to him 
were derived from the Ministry of Health, 
that is American money, the Medico stocks 
given to the hospital, also American, and 
what he could get from local American army 
units; only recently did he get Canadian 
supplies. 

It has been reported that there are now 
three doctors in Quang Ngai. But in April Dr. 
Vennema was alone, he had been wanting to 
leave for some months to take post-graduate 
training, but was asked to stay on until a 
replacement could be found. One physician, 
Dr. Denneo of Vernon, B.C., served with him 
for six months in 1966 and did not wish to 
stay longer, and Dr. Pothier did not stay at 
all. 


e@ (10:45 a.m.) 

Of many medical teams sent to Viet Nam I 
do not think any other country has sent one 
entirely composed of non-specialist personnel. 
Although certainly a personal opinion, I 
believe from my three years experience that 
such a team not only fails to provide any 
thing that the Vietnamese are not perfectly 
capable of doing for themselves—there is a 
well staffed military hospital across the road 
—but it permits the Vietnamese to abandon 
their own responsibilities; no one is trained 
Since these are not professional teachers, and 
the Canadian government is able to say 
“Look at what we are doing already; how 
can you expect us to do more?” Medical aid 
to such countries should be of a calibre that 
they cannot provide themselves; it should not 
be used to replace the efforts of the local 
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personnel, and the foreigners sent should 
have specialist’s qualifications for their work, 
recognised by WHO. I do not call stitching 
up a cut “surgery”, nor does picking up a 
knife and cutting a patient turn a general 
practitioner into a surgeon. Surgery in the 
civilian hospital in Quang Ngai has been 
in the hands of Vietnamese military sur- 
geons, some of whom were my students and 
interns, and the international Rescue Com- 
mittee have a surgical team there. I would 
not want to have a G.P. treat my war 


wounds and neither do the Vietnamese. No- 


body is quicker to look a gift horse in the 
mouth and assess its professional value. 


I must at this point make it well under- , 


stood to you that I have been privileged for 
several years to regard Dr. Vennema as a 
friend as well as an extremely able colleague 
devoted to his work which he performs in a 
very difficult and very trying place. My 
objections are directed not at what Dr. Ven- 
nema has done, but at what the External Aid 
Office has failed to do. 


Priority is given by the World Health Or- 


ganization to programs of disease control and © 


eradication by immunization. All orthopaedic 

surgeons who have visited Viet Nam have ex- 

pressed the need for polio vaccine which is 

technically difficult to produce and costly. I 
asked External Aid to give vaccine to Viet 

Nam in 1964 and again in 1965; my wife and I — 
supervised Vietnamese personnel in immuni- 

zation programs at orphanages in 1965 and — 
1966—I believe the first in Viet Nam—with © 
vaccine donated to CARE/Medico by the U.S. 

Navy and by an American Company, Eli 

Lilly. I could not get any through External © 
Aid. The Ministry of Health has had a capa- 
ble immunization program operating for 

many years, and although donations of vac- 

cine and materials for its production are 

most valuable to the country, it should not be 

necessary to send personnel to Viet Nam for 

the actual administration. I cannot therefore 
understand the report from External Aid 

spokesmen “several Canadian medical teams 

at work in South Viet Nam in such tasks as 

immunizing children against polio and mak- 

ing TB tests”. 


Although there are now more Canadian 
medical personnel in Viet Nam since I was 
the solitary representative in 1964, there are | 
also more personnel from other foreign ‘ 


countries. 
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In March, 1967 medical personnel serving 
n Viet Nam for civilians were: 


ted Statesae. won oo te ee 672 
ESOC AMM TTR TUNE. hick ttre 150 
EINE PIMNESUatere eves cides ae ete 112 
CRAVE at Aline ce eae. 88 
PUISERAN A arya crete te coarees teen ee 37 
TOGO iG eh macho ae ae Rn Rac a 31 
(CIOUTONEY ye SL a bars A at PLE me 26 
New Zealand: 0808. vii fe. 24 
PALME AS cea TAL ATA . udeE. ate 12 
lChantversl  1schbayexeKeloce eee Ue ei ee iat 
SMAUZOTIAN CIMb aaa se Seti sed. ie 11 
CSIOBYCE aire ee ats ae Pais a a 6 
RUDD CMIM Nee. St. See cea es 3 
MAU MAN ee os Ae See ee ete oss oes a 2 


The United States figures do not take into 
ccount the considerable amount of medical 
eatment given by military personnel to 
ivilians in addition to their military duties, 
r of another 400 personnel, many of whom 
re Americans, in private organizations. It is 
5 be noted that the figures of Japan and 
taly are lower than previous records of 
feir countries’ activities, whereas the 6 
anadian personnel is the highest that Can- 
da has sent. Canada, in fact, is the least 
enerous of the contributors of medical per- 
onnel. This is compatible with the Director 
reneral’s statement to this Committee last 
une that Canada stood 14th in the world list 
f 15 donor countries although Plumptre 
com the same figures says we are 19th out 
f a list of 20 donor nations, and that far 
com improving our external aid generosity it 
ad fallen from 0.48% of the G.N.P. in 1964 
) 0.43% in 1965; in other words a 10 per 
ent fall. 


(10:50 am.) 
‘hildren’s Rehabilitation Centre 


Dr. Gingras was sent out to Saigon in 
eptember 1965 with the express mission, so 
e told me, of reporting on how a children’s 
shabilitation centre, that is, a centre to pro- 
ide artificial legs, braces, and physiotherapy 
ould be set up in Saigon. He specifically told 
1e when I asked him at the time, that it was 
ot his mission to decide if it should be set 
p, or whether Saigon was the most suitable 
lace for it. I had requested in my first brief 
©” an orthopedic centre in 1964 that we 
1ould have technicians for this rehabilita- 
on work, but this brief as ignored. At the 
e of the decision to send Dr. Gingras out, 
was acting as Head of the Orthopedic 
epartment of the University of Saigon, but 
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I was not at any time consulted. Dr. Rusk of 
New York was already starting his centre in 
Saigon, which was widely publicized in Viet 
Nam and the United States and should have 
been known to Ottawa. 


I understand the plan Dr. Gingras submit- 
ted called for a Catholic order of Sisters to 
surrender control of their buildings to Cana- 
da, for USAID to handle the logistics and for 
Viet Nam to pay the local expenses. The 
Secretary running the office of the South- 
East Asia region of Catholic Relief Services 
told me that she knew perfectly well the 
Sisters would not agree to this, and they did 
not. The Viet Nam government had already 
had their fingers burnt when they found out 
how much a “gift” of an orthopaedic surgeon 
cost them, and they were not interested in 
underwriting further Canadian “gifts”, par- 
ticularly since they would only reduplicate the 
same service in the same place that the U.S. 
was giving completely without expense to 
Viet Nam. This, incidentally, turned out to be 
one of the best projects undertaken in the 
country. 

My contention that it was more important 
to have a centre to prevent amputations than 
a centre to provide artificial legs was ignored. 
My contention that we should not reduplicate 
existing services in the same city went equal- 
ly without interest, but I did persuade Dr. 
Gingras to go to Hue to see if a centre could 
be set up there in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity. This was very welcome to the Uni- 
versity, but Dr. Gingras said it was not within 
his terms of reference. The Star Weekly in 
April of this year drew attention to the need 
for help in Viet Nam and set off some 
questions about the Centre-that-never-hap-: 
pened. At the end of April the Minister said: 
“The idea had to be postponed because Viet 
Nam had not assigned it a sufficiently high 
priority. We are about to make fresh 
representations”. In early May “a letter... 
from the Minister of Health in South Viet 
Nam...says that our proposal for a separate 
rehabilitation unit is an undersirable means 
of producing the result we have in mind’. In 
mid-May “Mr. McLaren of External Aid 
was sent to Saigon to investigate the situa- 


tion...We are now discussing the matter”. 
In mid-June “A centre in Saigon... would 
tend to duplicate existing facilities’. At the 


end of June “We have accepted a proposal 
by Dr. Gingras that a doctor named by him 
should proceed to South Viet Nam to exam- 
ine the matter further”. “The Government of 
the United States of course has nothing to do 
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with this particular problem”. And in Octo- 
ber “It now seems that it is more appropriate 
for such a centre to be built out of Saigon”. 
Finally three years after my first suggestion 
of rehabilitation work in Saigon, I cannot but 
agree with the Minister when he says “The 
fact that a representative of the Red Cross 
and a doctor representing the rehabilitation 
centre of Notre Dame in Montreal are now 
on their way to Viet Nam is a pretty com- 
plete answer to many of the things Dr. Hall 
alleged”. In the meanwhile the United States 
have followed through with their 1965 plans 
and have extended their service from Saigon 
to centres in Denang in the North and Can 
Tho in the South, while a charitable group is 
opening a fourth in Quang Ngai. 


e (10:55 a.m.) 


The Building in Hue—The Enlargement of 
Medical School and Assembly Hall. 


These buildings are in the University of 
Hue. According to the 1965-6 External Aid 
report “counterpart funds generated these 
supplies (the flour and butter) have been 
used to establish medical facilities at the Uni- 
versity of Hue’. 


When Canada “gives” a country foodstuffs, 
the recipient is required to pay for their 
shipping with her own foreign exchange, and 
to create a fund with the value in local 
currency set on the foodstuffs by Canada. If 
the food is given to the poor, or is unsala- 
ble or spoiled, the recipient country is still 
obliged by Canada to show local currency 
available for project development to the 
value of the food “given”. Thus if the food is 
used to feed the poor and starving, the coun- 
try in fact buys it from Canada in her own 
local currency but Canada demands not only 
the credit for having “given” it, but also 
twice over credit for a further project built 
out of the local currency put into the coun- 
terpart funds. 

The Medical School in Hue was first start- 
ed under Diem, and I believe Mr. Cox as 
Commissioner in 1962 was interested in help- 
ing its further development. The wing Cana- 
da gave permission to Viet Nam to build 
from counterpart funds was for laboratories 
in physiology and biochemistry. To describe 
these as “‘medical facilities” is perhaps strict- 
ly correct but will certainly mislead the unin- 
formed reader. To say that they have been 
established is certainly not correct. They are 
still standing as incomplete buildings. Build- 
ing stopped in the Spring of 1966 when Viet- 
namese currency was devalued. The situation 
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was reported by the C.B.C. in November. In 
May, 1967 there was still no progress. The 
building would have been useful but the 
teachers requested from Canada but never 
provided would have been of much more 
value. The University Assembly Hall is part 
of the same story. 


The agreement for the Medical School 
building was not only with Viet Nam, but 
also with Germany who undertook to equip 
the building and provide staff training. Staff 
were to return from Germany, but there was 
no building for them; German equipment in 
storage in Hue could not be used because 
these laboratories had not been built. More 
than a quarter of the total expenditure on 
Canada’s external aid projects and commodi- 
ties has gone on foodstuffs between the years 
1950 and 1965. Although foodstuffs are by 
definition not accepted by the World Bank as 
“development aid”, Canada justifies this 25 
per cent of total grant aid on the grounds 
that they generate counterpart funds “used 
for economic development purposes as agreed 
between Canada and the recipient country.” 
The Director General told this Committee 
last June: “These counterpart funds ar¢ 
directed by agreement between us and the 
recipient country to projects of long term 
development...in this way Canadian gifts 
...are translated into such things as bridges 
schools”. If our purpose in giving this food is 
to generate the funds for development, anc 
these funds cannot be used without Canada’ 
specific approval of the project on whictl 
they are spent, the statement that “Canada i) 
in no way involved in the building” is incom. 
prehensible to me. Certainly the Vietnames) 
think Canada is involved, for my photograpl) 
of the sign erected in front of the buildin; 
proclaims “In cooperation with the Govern 
ment of Viet Nam, the Government of Cana 
da is financing the construction of this build 
ing for the Medical School of the University 
of Hue.” I have never heard that the Canadi 
an Government protested that they were iy 
no way involved” when this sign went up, oO 
in the other buildings around the work 
financed by counterpart funds. | 


Refugees 

During the last three years in Viet Nar 
there have been 1.8 million refugees recog, 
nized for help by the local administratio) 
and many more are without recognition. ] 
was recently estimated that there are mor 
than 700,000 persons in camps, and twice 4 
many without homes; over 2 million peopi) 
in a country of 15 million. Official refugee 
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survive on an 8 cents per day allowance, if 
they get the 8 cents and if there is food to 
buy. The unofficial refugees receive no help. 
‘To alleviate this distress the United States 
for 1967 allocated $64 million and $119.3 mil- 
lion in food was sent under P.L. 480. 


@ (11:00 am.) 


Last year 18 different American charitable 
organizations working for the refugees were 
represented in Viet Nam, and more than $19 
million in funds and materials has been 
‘given by them. The Catholic Relief Services 
‘alone have shipped to Viet Nam a quarter of 
a million dollars worth of medicines, 1500 
itons of clothing and erected temporary shel; 
ters for 100,000 refugees. Germany has given 
$64 million for refugee and social work 
and has teams of personnel working under 
‘control of the Maltese Hilf Dienst. 


Other countries have sent personnel, build- 
ling materials, blankets and food, but to the 
‘best of my knowledge Canada has sent noth- 
‘ing for these refugees. The foodstuffs sent to 
'Viet Nam, butter and wheat, are only justifi- 
able one presumes like the rest of the food- 
istuffis making up 25 per cent of our total 
‘grant aid, on the intention of developing 
‘counterpart funds for projects in Viet Nam. 
'This food was not intended to be given to the 
hungry, but was intended to be sold, and 
‘obviously to be sold to the urban middle 
ielass who alone have refrigerators for butter, 
and eat significant quantities of bread. ICA, 
‘the forerunner of AID, tried to prevent sur- 
plus butter being sent by the U.S. to Viet 
'Nam, it is the only country I can find to 
‘which Canada has chosen to send butter, and 
I can find no mention in Colombo Plan 
reports of other countries sending butter to 
any country in South-East Asia. As food to 
'feed the people who needed food, our gift 
‘was inappropriate; as a method of project 
‘developinent it was unsuccessful since no 
‘projects have been developed. Apart from 
‘$5,000 spent on laboratory equipment in 
11957, food was the only commodity for which 
funds were allocated by External Aid until 
‘the fiscal year 1965-66. 


_ I do not doubt the External Aid statement 
that in a legal sense “Viet Nam asked for 
these items,” but I find it impossible to 
believe that Viet Nam would have chosen 
butter and flour if any other choice of project 
or commodity aid had been open to them. My 
objection is not so much that we have given 
'them food of no use to the ordinary people, 
‘but that we did not give them anything else 
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that was of use. I would, for my own inter- 
est, like to ask whether the whole of the 
$940,000 allocation for wheat for the fiscal 
year 1965-66 was in fact spent on wheat, 
since other records show only $790,000 spent, 
and I was told, possibly incorrectly, that Viet 
Nam had declined offers of more Canadian 
wheat under the terms existant. 


Whether or not we like it, whether or not 
we like how or why this has happened, is 
completely unrelated to the fact of the exist- 
ence of these homeless and hungry people. If 
an earthquake had caused 2 million dispos- 
sessed persons, we would be full of sympa- 
thy; we would not stop to argue about 
whether we liked earthquakes, we would 
send help. Because this situation has arisen 
slowly, and has existed for years, we sent 
nothing. The surplus butter and wheat we 
allowed the Vietnamese to have was not 
sent, it had to be fetched; it was not given, it 
had to be sold. We can very well afford to 
give building materials for the refugees, send 
superintendents to see that they are used for 
the refugees, send large quantities of useable 
food and, under Canadian supervisors, set up 
kitchens in refugee centres to see that the 
food is properly prepared and distributed. 


The temporary need for feeding and hous- 
ing these people in a country that previously 
exported food is equivalent to the situation in 
Europe in 1945, whose need was generously 
recognized by Canada and assisted with $271 
million. It is not comparable to the chronical- 
ly undernourished countries that have never 
been able to feed their own people. 


War materials 


The published descriptions show that, like 
it or not, we are deeply involved in the 
economics of the war in Viet Nam. It is not 
my business to comment on what is said here 
this morning, but I think perhaps we are far 
more involved in Viet Nam than is realized. 


Full employment from war materials is 
given to 14,000 people in this country and 
another 110,000 people in this country are 
partially employed on war materials. United 
States military purchases in Canada have 
risen from $90 million per year, when the 
Viet Cong started in 1959, to $320 million this 
year. External Aid’s expenditure of $8.5 mil- 
lion over 17 years on Viet Nam—and most of 
this money never leaves Canada—is obvious- 
ly a very small proportion of the money that 
the federal treasury gains from our trade in 
war materials. 
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@ (11:05 a.m.) 

The Prime Minister and the Minister for 
External Affairs have both separately point- 
ed out that we have agreements with the 
United States and we cannot stop this trade. 
That I do not question, but unquestionably 
we are making a profit out of the Vietnamese 
war, like it or not. We are making more 
money out of it than we otherwise would. We 
make $230 million more this year because of 
these war materials and we spend $2 million 
on Viet Nam. I think those figures are 
incompatible. 


Long term development. 


Long term development aid is very much 
more difficult, and there is no doubt that one 
of the greatest obstacles has been rapid 
changes in local administration and person- 
nel and poor control of the country. This, 
though, is true of many developing countries, 
and it is argued with some logic that a 
country with a competent administration 
doesn’t need help. Viet Nam loses as well as 
gains from too much attention, and its short- 
comings are better publicised than those of 
other countries. Whether Viet Nam has more 
claims to development aid than any other 
country in South East Asia is very questiona- 
ble, but if we are going to enter into some 
activity of humanitarian relief—and I believe 
we should—then we can at the same time set 
it up so that it has long term value. The 
British, French and Germans, who I suppose 
are the most experienced in this field, have 
all set up long term continuing projects relat- 
ed to health, education and social welfare. 
They have not set up projects to do the work 
of the Vietnamese for them. Quick and easy 
projects must be resisted, and the usually 
more difficult to accomplish but more worth- 
while projects striven for. 


T know of only three development projects 
with which Canada has been associated, and 
I exclude my own suggestions which were 
never acted upon. The University of Hue pro- 
ject, I think a well-chosen one, was never 
completed. The Quang Ngai TB project is 
a perpetuation of a service abandoned by 
Medico, a very experienced international 
organisation, because of lack of Vietnamese 
interest in an area where none of the indige- 
nous personnel wish to work, although they 
are quite capable in a technical sense of 
performing all of these functions. It is rele- 
vant to observe here that because of dissatis- 
faction with their conditions of service the 
number of trained Vietnamese health person- 
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nel has actually decreased in the last 18 
months by 25 per cent, from 16 to 12 thou- 
sand, but in 1966 several very competent 
French doctors in private practice in Saigon 
were forced to leave the country. The third © 
project, a children’s rehabilitation centre, is 
after more than two years still in the talking 
stage, while other countries are treating 
patients in centres conceived, planned and 
executed during this time. 


In April of this year figures were given 
showing that 463 trainees had been accepted | 
in Canada, some sponsored by other coun- 
tries. Of these, 380 were under the Colombo © 
Plan and 231 were still in Canada. The Di- ' 
rector General told this Committee that the 
cost of each scholarship student is approxi- 
mately $4,500 per year. Scholarships are 
awarded by Canada only for study of a sub- | 
ject that is not taught in Viet Nam. The 
youth, to gain prestige, to escape the draft, or — 
to escape the country, are very anxious to © 
obtain an overseas scholarship. It has been 
my frequent experience in discussions with — 
them that they deliberately choose a subject 
for study that cannot be learnt in Viet Nam — 
in order that they will be eligible for such a 
scholarship. It is my belief, and that of oth- 
ers who know about this matter, that there is | 
no planning involved in the allocation of 
fields of study, and that quantities of electri- 
cal, chemical engineers etc. for whom there is 
no possibility of employment, are being 
trained. The scholarship holders hope not to 
return to Viet Nam and many have not gone | 
home after their studies are complete. The 
United States takes special measures to pre- | 
vent this, but the Canadian Delegation have | 
told me that they do not know how many > 
have failed to return after completion of stu- | 
dies; the relevance of present employment to ' 
scholarship training for those who have- 
returned, or the likelihood of employment in — 
their field for those now in training in Cana- 
da. Despite this ignorance we are paying for ) 
the maintenance and education of over 200. 
students from Viet Nam in Canada. 7 


Because of the draft the males who return — 
will go into the army, where their training | 
might perhaps be of use, but this is not’ 
supposed to be our intention. Of several) 
returned students I have met, one only was | 
working in the field of training. She was my” 
physiotherapist who, although money had) 
been spent on four years of training, was 
completely without equipment; and my_ 
requests for such equipment remained unan-' 
swered by External Aid. 
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We have presently about 3,000 trainees in 
Canada, which, at the given figure of $4,500 
per student per year—if my mathematics is 
correct—means an expense of $13.5 million 
|per year. In effect, this is a very expensive 
experiment we are conducting in the hope 
that educating these students will improve 
their country of origin. No businessman or 
scientist would be allowed to spend money 
like this if he could not show the results, or 
even the general trend of the results, of his 
experiment. 

e (11:10 a.m.) 

Young men with university training who 
are unemployed, or improperly employed, 
have long been known as a source of trouble 
in developing countries. In giving scholar- 
ships we have a responsibility to find out 
whether their holders are returning to their 
mative countries and whether they can find 
‘work there. Yet the Director General has told 
‘this Committee that we do not have, and are 
not attempting to get, this information. A 
‘diplomatic umbrella of “We mustn’t interfere 
in their domestic business” is convenient to 
hide behind, but will not only fail to help a 
‘country to develop, it will probably hinder its 
development. 


Total Canadian Expenditure in Viet Nam 


| The Minister tells us that “Since we began 
Canada’s aid to Viet Nam in 1953 we have 
allocated as much money to assistance in this 
‘area as any other country but two’. It should 
be noted that “allocated” does not necessarily 
‘mean “spent”, and that “to this area’ does 
mot necessarily mean that the aid reached 
Viet Nam. 


The 1965-66 EAO report showed $3.8 mil- 
lion allocated to Viet Nam since 1953. Of this 
$3.8 million, $1 million was surplus food, for 
which Viet Nam had to pay the shipping, and 
which was available in Viet Nam only to 
those who could pay for it; $2.3 million was 
‘for “technical assistance”, i.e. scholarships for 
(Vietnamese in Canada, and a small fraction 
for advisers’ salaries. The cost of the scholar- 
ships is a redistribution of federal funds to 
\Provincial universities and is not lost to 
‘Canada. The cost of the foodstuffs is a “farm- 
er subsidy” since we were unable to sell this 
food to anyone else. Thus, of $3.8 million 
allocated to Viet Nam, $3.3 million represent- 
ed no loss to Canada whatsoever, and, on the 
basis of present information, very little gain 
to Viet Nam. Capital assistance grants, that 
is, actual materials bought in Canada and 
sent to Viet Nam, appear for the first time in 
the year 1965-66 ($505,000) except for a $5,- 
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600 grant in laboratory equipment allocated 
to the University of Dalat in 1957. Prior to 
this time “aid” was surplus food, scholarships 
whose usefulness to Viet Nam has never been 
evaluated and a handful of advisers working 
without logistical support. The total alloca- 
tion by fiscal year ending 1967 was increased 
to $6 million to provide a transfer of funds of 
$700,000 to the Department of Health and 
Welfare for construction of what the Ameri- 
cans call “a small TB clinic’—the Dutch 
have undertaken to build 5 tuberculosis cen- 
tres in Viet Nam—and for polio vaccine. But 
the training of Vietnamese students in Cana- 
da, on the basis of the figures given—230 
students at $4,500 each—is an expenditure of 
about $1 million a year. I am unable, on the 
basis of these figures, to understand the Min- 
ister’s statement, made shortly after the end 
of that fiscal year, “A large proportion of our 
aid to Viet Nam has been concentrated in the 
medical field’’. 


To the end of fiscal year 1967-68 Canada 
has allocated, but has yet to spend, $8.3 mil- 
lion in assistance to Viet Nam. Thus, over 
fifteen years there has been an average 
annual expenditure of about half a million 
dollars a year on Viet Nam. 


The figures for expenditure by other coun- 
tries are incomplete, but one finds that this 
year the United States is giving $64 million 
for refugee relief, $50 million for medical 
relief, and many other sums are being spent 
by them. 

e (11:15 a.m.) 

France, since 1956, has allocated $111 mil- 
lion. Japan has given $55 million, of which 
$39 million were reparations. Germany has 
given $10.6 million in gifts, $17.6 million in 
goods and credits, and is spending $3 million 
a year on overheads for a hospital ship. Aus- 
tralia through 1967 has given $12 million and 
Thailand has allocated $20 million in rice 
credit. 

Again I am unable to understand the Min- 
ister’s statement that ‘‘We have allocated as 
much money in assistance in this area as any 
other country but two”. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Dr. Hall. 
Allmand? 


Mr. Allmand: To begin with, Mr. Chair- 
man, Dr. Hall has spoken for over an hour 
and he has made some very serious allega- 
tions. It is unfortunate that we did not have 
copies of his presentation beforehand. He has 
ranged not only into the medical area, but 
has discussed sales of military equipment to 
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Viet Nam, and so forth. To be able properly 
to question such witnesses we should have 
their statements beforehand to examine 
them. Dr. Hall has made many, many allega- 
tions of facts which would have to be 
checked before we could question him. 


We should be allowed to question today, 
but in the absence of a copy of his presenta- 
tion I am wondering whether or not some 
provision should be made for questioning Dr. 
Hall, because I think it is important that we 
try to get to the bottom of many of these 
things. I will just leave that with you for the 
time being. Dr. Hall, you mentioned some 
$5,000 worth of medical equipment that was 
supplied to your assignment in Hue. Were 
you not able to use this equipment? 


Dr. Hall: No. 
Mr. Allmand: Why not? 


Dr. Hall: I never had a ward in which I 
could work. 


Mr. Allmand: You did not have a ward in 
which you could work? 


Dr. Hall: Hue is a_ recently-developed 
medical school. I worked there between 1965 
and 1966 as a teacher of histology, which is 
microscopic anatomy. They asked me to 
return again the following year to teach also 
orthopaedic surgery because their students 
had just got to the stage of their training 
where this would be taught to them. 


The services in the hospital were crudely 
developed. We needed a proper ward in 
which to treat orthopaedic patients who had 
never had this kind of treatment before. A 
few casualties had been treated, but 
orthopaedics, in the sense of correcting defor- 
mities, had never been practised there; so 
that there was no equipment for it. One 
needs, even by Vietnamese standards, a fair- 
ly clean place in which to work. They were 
treating the casualties in what was a con- 
verted storeshed which was really very 
unsatisfactory—again, even by Vietnamese 
standards. 


The director of the hospital had promised 
me a ward in which to put my patients, but 
in Viet Nam the hospitals are, as a rule, 
broken up into a number of pavilions, and 
each pavilion is run by a doctor. The doctor 
regards this pavilion as his personal area, so 
that if a foreigner comes in somebody has to 
be displaced. They have got about 1,200 beds 
and approximately 12 doctors; so, they aver- 
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: 
aged about 100 beds per doctor in the hospi- _ 
tal. This, you would think, would simplify it, 
but nobody likes to be pushed aside, particu- 
larly for a foreigner to come in. 

This is why I say that it is extremely 
important in Viet Nam, which I know, and in- 
other countries which I have heard of that 
an adviser have the strongest political and 
diplomatic support from his country, because 
when he goes in he almost certainly is going - 
to offend some local person. The French and 
the Germans provided this, but, frankly, I 
could not get the interest of the Canadians 
there to push the subject far enough. Cer- 
tainly letters were sent to the Deputy Prime. 
Minister who sent off a letter himself, but 
this is usually not adequate; you have to 
push quite hard, and this is a terrible bore 
for everybody. 


Mr. Allmand: Does this not indicate that 
there was some lack of co-operation on the 
part of the Vietnamese government? 


Dr. Hail: Yes. 


Mr. Allmand: What happened to this 
$5,000 worth of equipment? 


Dr. Hall: The equipment is still there. 
Mr. Allmand: Where? 


Dr. Hall: I left it in the hands of the 
Germans. It is still crated there in the hope 
that they were talking about bringing a sur- 
geon in themselves, in the hope that someone 
would be able to use it. My own equipment. 
which I bought out of my own pocket is there 
too. | 


® (11:20 a.m.) 


Mr. Allmand: You spoke of other equip- 
ment you had used, and you described it as 
flimsy medical equipment which had been 
sent under the Canadian program. This 
flimsy medical equipment which you have 
described, what actually was it? | 


Dr. Hall: No, I did not say flimsy medical 
equipment; I said what are described as beds 
are not beds as we would understand them. 
They are like camp cots. These hospitals 
which were set up for the Emergency Meas-) 
ures Organization were, I think, very, very 
well set up and packaged indeed for their 
purpose. They chose the right kind of equip-) 
ment; they deliberately chose equipment 
which was small in bulk end could be folded’ 
or stored well, so that it could be set up in at 
school or a church hall or something of this! 
kind to treat casualties in an atomic attack,’ 
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flood or something of this nature just for a 
few days. 


This is what Canada has stockpiled and it 
was thought that this would be useful for 
Viet Nam. Certainly it is useful to Viet Nam. 
it am not saying that it cannot be used. I 
think it would have been better to have 
spent an equivalent amount of money to send 
Viet Nam what they specifically wanted. I 
know from my personal contacts with the 
Americans who are handling the logistical 
and supply side of this program that they 
wanted to break up these boxes. They did 
not want to regard them as hospitals, which 
they are not. They want to regard them as 
rates of medical equipment. They wanted to 
open them in Saigon in their main stores, put 
them into the stores, then when they found a 
hospital that has need of a particular item to 
send it the item. 


Again, in all forms of aid work and espe- 
cially in Viet Nam where materials are flood- 
ing in, we make the people worse by pouring 
equipment into them which they either do 
not know how to use or which they do not 
regard as difficult to get and valuable. You 
can go into any hospital in Viet Nam and you 
will find equipment from all countries stand- 
ing all over the place which they either do 
not know how to use, or where some minor 
defect has occurred or because it has not 
been maintained and is not working. In Hue 
we had seven sterilizers in the operating room 
and only one of them worked. 


I 


_ Mr. Allmand: Have you personally exam- 
ined all of the Canadian equipment—and 
when I say “‘all” I mean the major part of the 
Canadian equipment—that has been sent to 
Viet Nam? Is your evidence based on hear- 
‘Say evidence? 

If Dr. Hall: No, no. There are ten identical 
units and I saw the second one which was 
set up. 


y 


| Mr. Allmand: You saw one of them? 
Dr. Hall: They are identical. 


| Mr. Allmand: I see. When you saw this one 
was it installed? 


Dr. Hall: Yes. 


Mr. Alimand: Completely installed? 


Dr. Hall: Yes. Mr. Strong, 
could pass him that picture. 


Mr. Allmand: You mentioned having 
difficulty with other medical personnel in Viet 


perhaps you 
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Nam. From what country did these medical 
personnel come? 


Dr. Hall: There are difficulties in going to a 
country as a teacher of a subject which they 
do not always feel they want to be taught. 
We had extraordinary difficulty in Viet Nam 
unfortunately, because aid is political and I 
think we should have no question about this 
in our minds. I think we should discuss it 
frankly and know what we are talking 
about. Most of the aid given to Viet Nam is 
not given because we want to give them this 
particular material or these particular people, 
but it is a whole reaction to a demand for 
invoivement. 


Mr. Allmand; But Doctor, that may be an 
answer to another question. 


Dr. Hail: No, it is not; it is part of the 
same question. 


Mr. Allmand: I see. I was talking about 
difficulties with other medical teams. 


Dr. Hall; When I was talking to the Minis- 
ter of Health I was discussing the necessity 
for setting up an orthopaedic service. He 
said: “Dr. Hall, you must clearly understand 
that you are not here as an orthopaedic sur- 
geon; you are here as a representative of 
Canada.” This is the government’s attitude. 


© Gl32.5) asm.) 
Mr. Allmand: The Vietnamese government? 


Mr. Hall: Yes. To them this is primarily 
political and secondarily medical. We the 
technical people, are not terribly interested 
in politics; our interest is in medical work, so 
we have to interlock these somehow. 


Mr. Allmand: I thought you were referring 
to difficulties with medical personnel from 
other countries, not Viet Nam. 


Dr. Hall: The Vietnamese are sometimes 
resentful of our coming in as we would be if 
French doctors came into our hospitals. This 
is perfectly natural and I am not surprised at 
that. There was a particular difficulty in Hue 
concerning a French surgeon there who had 
a very rigid attitude—and I thought it fas- 
cinating, actually—that his service in his 
view was confié a la France. He believed that 
this was set aside for them. I do not know 
whether you know this book of Spicer’s, but 
I find this is a problem in Africa as well. 


Mr. Allmand: Would you then say that the 
French medical team did cause difficulty, not 
only for the Canadian team, but for other 
medical teams, such as the United States? 
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Dr. Hall: No, I would not say that at all. 
This was a single person. 


Mr. Allmand: You would not say that it 
was general that the French medical team 
caused difficulties? 


Dr. Hall: No, the major French medical 
team works in a French private hospital, the 
Gralle hospital in Saigon which is very high- 
ly regarded by the community. He was an 
individual working in Hue, who as an 
individual was a difficult person, as many 
individuals are. 


Mr. Allmand: Do you know what the total 
per capita aid to Viet Nam is from all coun- 
tries? You mentioned at the very beginning 
that Canada’s contribution to Viet Nam was 
not favourable compared to that of other 
countries. I would jlike to ask you if you 
know the total per capita aid being received 
by Viet Nam? 


Dr. Hall: No, I cannot tell you that. I have 
written to the Vietnamese Embassy and I did 
not get that figure. The most recent figures I 
have—and perhaps Mr. Strong has more 
recent ones—are from the hearings before 
the committee for foreign affairs in April of 
this year and some of the figures of the 
different countries are given. 


Mr. Allmand: Therefore, you do not know 
whether it is a fact that perhaps Viet Nam is 
receiving more per capita aid than many 
other countries in the underdeveloped world? 


Dr. Hall; I have never seen that figure, no. 


Mr. Allmand: Do you have any idea of the 
comparable figures? 


Dr. Hall: No, I do not. It would be very 
difficult to say what aid is, because we all 
have different ideas on whether we are help- 
ing them or not. 


Mr. Allmand: No, but would you agree 
that when a small or medium country is 
going to give aid to any other country it 
should examine how much aid that country 
is already receiving? 


Dr. Hall: Yes, I do. 


Mr. Allmand: And you have already men- 
tioned that there was a lot of medical equip- 
ment from all countries standing around Viet 
Nam not being used. 


Dr. Hall: That is right. 


Mr. Allimand: You would agree that it 
would be a good idea for Canada to know 
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these things and perhaps it would be a good 
idea if you would investigate them too, do 
you not think? | 


Dr. Hall: I think this is a difficulty. A 
country—we must not impugn their motives 
—with the best motives I am sure wishes to 
help. They say: “Now would it not be a good: 
idea if we gave something or other?” It cer- 
tainly seems like a good idea, but often when 
you are out there you find that this good idea 
is unthinkable because someone else has 
already done it, or the people on the ground 
are not able to handle it. 


Mr. Alimand: I will ask one final question. 
You mentioned the profits that we are mak- | 
ing in sending military supplies to Viet Nam 
and you mentioned certain figures. Because I 
do not have the statement I had difficulty 
following them. 


Dr. Hall: $320 million a year is the Finan- | 
cial Post statement. 


Mr. Allmand: I was going to ask you what 
the basis for your. 


Dr. Hall: This was an article in the Finan- 
cial Post about three weeks ago, which I 
think is very well documented. I talked ee 
the man who drew this up. 


Mr. Allmand: Do you know the type of 
equipment that is referred to in that article? — 


Dr. Hall: All war supplies, and this 
includes prefabricated hospitals, Caribou air- 
craft, explosives.. 


Mr. Allmand; And clothing? 


Dr. Hall: Yes, I think the green berets are: 
made here, are they not? 


| 
| 
t 


| 


Mr. Allmand: I do not know. 
Dr. Hall: The Financial Post of October 14. 


Mr. Allmand: I see. 


Dr. Hall: I can show you here. These are. 
the orders related to military purchases. This: 
is 1959 and this is 1967. 


Mr. Allmand: I see. Therefore, your state- 
ment before this Committee is based on this 
article which you read in the Financial Post? 


Dr. Hall: Yes. And another article in the. 
Star Weekly which is earlier and not as well 
documented. q 


Mr. Allmand: By whom? 
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Dr. Hall: I have it here somewhere. 


Mr. Allmand: If you find it later, you could 
provide that information. 
@ (11:30 a.m.) 
Dr. Hall: I have it here. 


I have given all the references for the 
‘remarks I have made. It is the Star Weekly, 


the issue of May 27. 


Mr. Allmand: You have, of course, stressed 
the bad side of the Canadian aid to Viet 
Nam. Would you say there has been any 
good at all in any of our efforts in Viet Nam? 
Is it all negative? Is it all completely useless? 


_ Dr. Hall: Of course I would not say that. I 
am trying to avoid two things. First of all I 
want to avoid the idea that this is just a 
personal gripe. It is not. I want to avoid the 
idea that the External Aid Office is indiffer- 
ent. It is not. I have talked to many of them 
at different times and I think they are all 
‘concerned. They would all like to see a much 
better job done. It is very difficult to do 
external aid anywhere; it is even more diffi- 
cult to do it in Viet Nam. I think we need to 
examine very closely the purpose of what we 
are doing, and I think from the refugee point 
of view we could do more. 

I think long-term development aid is quite 
different and I think the point you are mak- 
ing, which is do we all have to help Viet 

am, is a perfectly valid one. I think proba- 
bly Canada should help the British Common- 
wealth more than some other area into which 
America is pouring money, but from the 
refugee and the relief point of view I think 
we should be doing more. 


_ Mr. Allmand: Mr. Chairman, there are 
many other questions but I will pass. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Mr. Chairman, I am a bit 
shaken by some of the information we have 
received. It seems to me there are two 
aspects; one is Dr. Hall’s discussion of our 
program in general and the other matter that 
roncerns me is the relationship of Dr. Hall, a 
Canadian doing a very important job in a 
very important area, with the government. I 
agree with the idea he has just expressed 
that it is not of any value to put this matter 
on a personal basis or to seek blame, and so 
on. However, I was impressed when Dr. Hall 
eferred to letters and communications that 
were not answered. Was this a casual thing 
or were there numerous occasions on which 
your communications received no response? 
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Dr. Hall: Sir, I only once received a letter 
from the External Aid Office. This was from 
the previous Director General, and it was an 
entirely unsolicited communication in 
response to a conversation I held with a 
newspaper reporter at the request of the 
delegation commissioner. He reported some- 
thing which the Director General did not 
like. It was really not of any great signifi- 
cance but this was the only time I ever had a 
letter from External Aid. 


Mr. Macquarrie: But you wrote to them 
how many times, perhaps? 


Dr. Hall: Quite a number of times and 
reports were submitted suggesting that we 
should do various things. This was not 
always done directly through me but often 
through the Commissioner and answers were 
either very, very slow in coming in the form 
of telegrams to the Commissioner or there 
was just no answer. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I suppose you then 
reported your position as being something 
like an international beggar. Did this strike 
any response? 


Dr. Hall; I think the attitude has been that 
which has been described in the Financial 
Post recently. I was sent out under what 
they are pleased to call their normal condi- 
tions of support, which means that an advis- 
er is sent out like a box of biscuits; here he 
is, he is yours, take him, do what you please 
with him and that is it. They do not send 
money to pay for his living allowances and 
they do not send equipment to go with him 
so he can do his work. I think in External 
Aid, in going through their channels, that this 
was regarded as perfectly normal and proper. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I am envisaging you in a 
very sensitive and difficult area. What sort of 
line of communication did you have? Did you 
have nothing better than letters that were 
not answered? 


Dr. Hall: No. I always had the Canadian 
Delegation to whom I could go and speak, as 
I did very frequently. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Did that expedite 
communications? 
Dr. Hall: I do not think it made much 


difference. This is not the Canadian Delega- 
tion’s fault; all they can do is pass on the 
message to External Aid and then I do not 
get to see what goes on in their telegrams. 
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Mr. Macquarrie: You referred to supplies 
and I forget how many rubber gloves and 
bandages there were for a number of days. 
In your requests what was the extent and 
range of the equipment which you indicated 
you felt was needed? 

@ (11:35 a.m.) 


Dr. Hali: I asked for medicines to treat 
tuberculous patients who could not buy these 
medicines themselves. A patient would come 
in who would be worse than when I saw him 
two months ago and then after long question- 
ing I would find out that his prescription had 
never been filled because he could not afford 
to buy the drugs, which were not... 


Mr. Nesbiti: Were these antibiotics? 


Dr. Hall: Yes, streptomycin and aureo- 
mycin, which are not really expensive drugs 
but they did not have any money at all. They 
did not have enough money for food let alone 
drugs. I asked for plaster of Paris, bandages, 
splints and surgical instruments, which are 
the ordinary expendable supplies of my 
work. In Saigon the major expense of par- 
ticular technical instruments was not neces- 
sary because these had already been given to 
us; it was the expendable things like screws 
and bandages which I was using up. The 
Vietnamese only had a small stock of these 
and I was draining their supply. 


Mr. Macquarrie: When you asked for these 
things, Doctor, were you told that they would 
come later or that they would not come at 
all, or were you told nothing? 


Dr. Hall: I was told absolutely nothing 
and one day some boxes came a long time 
after I asked for them. My letter was never 
answered or I never received an answer to it. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Good heavens, to be mild. 
I was interested in the reference to tuber- 
culosis, which I had been lead to believe was 
an area of special concern and in which 
perhaps Canada had special competence and 
training. Do you believe there is for Canada 
in that field perhaps a unique area of 
achievement and opportunity and service? 


Dr. Hall: I was asked about this by the 
Commissioner once. General Khanh _ sent 
around a list of things that he thought it 
would be nice for the country to have, and 
one of these was tuberculosis centres. I said 
in early 1965 that tuberculosis was a major 
health problem in the country. A lot of peo- 
ple died from it and many people were 
ineapacitated because of it. I think they went 
through the civil service in Saigon and 
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found that 10 per cent of the civil service — 
had active tuberculosis, so you can imagine © 
what the poor people have got. | 


| 
. 
| 
There is a great difficulty in this, though, : 
in that I think we must try to avoid doing | 
the work of the Vietnamese for them. I think 

we can give them the facilities and the 

assistance to do the work but to set up a | 
tuberculosis centre in a place where they are | 
not going to work themselves, and where | 
they have no intention of continuing this 
centre once we withdraw our personnel, does | 
not help the country. I find this is a very, | 
very difficult thing to either get people to | 
understand or to put into practice. In one of | 
the External Aid reports—I think they now 
have three doctors and four nurses there— | 
they suggested that when the doctors all go 
home they will send out a male nurse to run 
it. This is not the way to run a specialist | 
centre. 


Holland is in the books as having offered | 
five TB centres and I think their intention is 
to set up a centre and let the Vietnamese run 
it themselves. They are quite able to do that. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Just one further question. 
There are many, many more questions I 
would like to ask but I do not want to be | 
selfish with the time of the Committee. I am | 
sure the selection of butter and wheat as two 
of the commodities has impressed all of us. 
Were there any sort of sociological reper- | 
cussions from the fact that wheat did not. 
find its way to those who were not amply + 
economically endowed, to the poorer folk?» 
Was there a feeling that aid—I read of this 
somewhere—of this form was of assistance to | 
those in Viet Nam who needed it least? 


Dr. Hall: I think Mr. Strong will clear this 
up later. This was food which we had availa-— 
ble to give away and I think the intention of | 
this commodity aid is that it will be sold in 
the country and with the money that will be 
generated in this way they can then build 
something else. I think we are sort of trying 
to turn the wheat which we do not want here’ 
into a bridge or a building. I think this was 
the idea. I do not think it was really intend-_ 
ed from this that we would feed the people 
who were otherwise going unfed because the 
local government has to give the money for’ 
this and put it into a counterpart fund which | 
has to be inspected annually by Canada. I. 
think this is another problem which perhaps’ 
Mr. Strong will go into. 


e (11:40 a.m.) 
In the records 
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amount of the money put into these counter- 
part funds around the world has never been 
spent. So, there is some question whether this 
is not contributing to inflation in these coun- 
tries and just how much under this rather 
rigid system we are helping them. Our whole 
food program has changed recently and this 
may be changing too; I am not sure. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I was thinking perhaps 


more of the sumptuary habits of the indige- 
mous. population, and that those who do not 
have refrigerators could not use butter; and 
it seems to me I read that many in Viet Nam, 
‘unless they were the wealthy, did not have 


ovens and probably could not bake bread, or 


make... 


Dr. Hall: No, they cannot do this. The 
(Chinese are the bakers there and the ordi- 
mary Vietnamese do not bake at all. But, 
what we could do, if we do want to help 
them, is to send people with ovens, to send 
people who can set up field kitchens and give 
them bread. If you give them bread they will 
eat it. If you give them wheat they will not 
know what to do with it. 


| Mr. Macquarrie: Of course. We look some- 
thing like anti-Robin Hoods unless we get 
that second stage smoothed out. I will pass 
for the time being, Mr. Chairman. 


| Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, like Mr. Mac- 
quarrie, I was very much disturbed by what 
the Doctor said. I would like to go into one 
aspect of what he said. He used what struck 
me as a euphemism when he said that he 
failed to understand certain statements by 
the Minister. I would like to go into that. 


Mr. Churchill: You just joined the club. 


[, Mr. Brewin: I think he said the Minister 
stated that since we began Canadian aid to 
Viet Nam we have allocated as much money 
land assistance as any other country but two. 
Do you know when that statement was 
made? 

Dr. Hall: Yes, sir. Very recently. 
| Mr. Brewin: Because I asked the question 
‘does not mean I do not know the answer. 


| Dr. Hall: 
October ie 


It was made in the House on 


| Mr. Brewin: To what area was the Minis- 
ter referring? Do you know, from the 
statement? 
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Dr. Hall: This is what I am not sure about. 
Maybe he means the Colombo Plan. They 
were speaking specifically about Viet Nam at 
the time. Certainly one was left with the 
impression that it was Viet Nam that he was 
discussing. 


Mr. Brewin: I take it from what you have 
told us that the statement just is not so. This 
is true is it? 


Dr. Hall: Sir, I am not qualified to tell you 
that. All I can show you are these figures 
which come from the submission to the hear- 
ing in the House of Representatives and of 
course these are the figures. “Aid” is a funny 
expression and “allocated” is an even more 
funny expression. It is hard to know just what 
people are talking about. If I can read you 
this statement by the Minister: 

It is difficult on Orders of the Day to 
answer his indictment or even the 
implication in my hon. friend’s question, 
but I may say that since we began 
Canadian aid to Viet Nam in 1953 we 
have allocated as much money to assist- 
ance in this area as any other country 
but two. 


Mr. Brewin: Well, that is fairly clear— 
“allocated as much money...since 1953” and 
it refers to Viet Nam. Why do you say that is 
not a correct statement? 


Dr. Hall: I do not think I said it was not 
correct. I said I do not understand it. 


Mr. Brewin: You do not understand it. 


Dr. Hall: It may be possible for some 
political economist to take these figures and 
show that really we are number three. 


Mr. Brewin: As far as you are concerned 
you listed about six or seven countries at 
least that were giving substantially more... 


Dr. Hall: On the basis of these figures, I 
think we stand Number 7. 


Mr. Brewin: Number 7. Perhaps we could 
get the Minister to explain that. You said the 
Minister made some other statement about a 
great part of our aid being in the form of 
medical... 


Dr. Hall: That is right, sir. 


When was that statement 


Mr. Brewin: 


made? 


Dr. Hali: That was a statement made to the 
nurses in Windsor in June of 1965. 
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I think if we talk clearly and neatly about 
what we have done, it is fine. If we said we 
have given polio vaccine to these children, 
this is good. Polio vaccine is necessary. If we 
said: “We have a large stockpile of medical 
equipment which we do not think we have 
need for—we hope we will not—and we are 
going to give you some of our medical equip- 
ment which has already been paid for by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare’’, 
this is fine. But to allocate funds to External 
Aid and then go through the public pretence 
that External Aid is buying this material and 
we are sending out hospitals I think mis- 
represents the actual situation. 


e (11:45 a.m.) 


Mr. Brewin: Dr. Hall, do I understand 
from what you said that your own work you 
felt was hampered by lack of co-operation 
from the External Aid Office, lack of sup- 
plies... 


Dr. Hall: My own work failed. 
Mr. Brewin: You own work failed? 


Dr. Hall: I was the only foreigner who had 
ever been permitted, and for rather a devious 
reason, to work as head of a department in 
this University Hospital. I am the only 
foreigner who has ever worked in both the 
University of Saigon and the University of 
Hue, and although the Vietnamese are happy 
for foreigners to come in and do what is 
properly their work at the lower echelons in 
the countryside, they are very resistant to 
foreigners coming in and working in the Uni- 
versities and holding position of influence. I 
think this, to me a tremendous opportunity, 
was completely thrown away. 


Mr. Brewin: You said your work had 
failed. The basis and the reason for the fail- 
ure as I understand it was that you submit- 
ted briefs and requests for supporting 
material, large supplies and so on and you 
got no response. 


Dr. Hall: I submitted a brief—and with your 
permission I would like this put in as part of 
the record—when I first went out there; when 
it was first discussed between the Vietnamese 
and myself what we should do, because I 
knew them already, we were good friends, 
and I thought we should set up a university 
service as other countries were doing in diff- 
erent places and different kinds. This was 
submitted to the Canadian Delegation, and 
the legal officer in charge of aid at the time 
said this seemed like a very sensible idea to 
him and he talked to some local people. I 
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talked to the Director of Education at that 
time in Ottawa and he said this seemed a 
very good idea to him and that they would 
probably act on this. I went out there expect- 

ing to spend some years to set this up and to. 
organize it. I did not know at that time that | 
the previous Director General of Aid had 
said he did not think Canada should engage 

in hospital activities. I did not know at that 
time that Canada would not send out any | 
materials at all unless they were 80 per cent | 
Canadian in origin. Although there are 
Canadian expendables supplied like bandages | 
and drugs, there are not Canadian instru- 
ments. So, if they had told me the conditions { 
under which their aid had to be sent, then I | 

would have known at the beginning that i 
could never have done this. But instead, I | 
submitted this idea to them and it was all | 


| 


accepted as a very nice plan. | 

Mr. Brewin: Then, apparently it is a mat- 
ter of policy that the Canadian External Aid | 
Office or the Canadian Government will say 
that the local country in which you are) 
working should supply the supporting gifts, 
materials and so on. 

Dr. Hall: Yes. I think like so many things 


this is not a personal matter. This is a system) 
one is trying to fight. 


Mr. Brewin: But were the supplies availa- 
ble in Viet Nam? 


Dr. Hall: They were not available. 


Mr. Brewin: Would the transportation of} 


these supplies be a very serious matter? | 


Dr. Halli: In Saigon it was no problem. In| 
Hue it was a very considerable problem > 
because virtually everything has to be flown | 
in Viet Nam. The roads are blocked and the | 
railway is out. 


Mr. Brewin: I suppose you could take all 
the supplies you need for quite a while, could 
you? 


Dr. Hall: That is no problem. If they have 
flown a jeep out, they can fly medical sup; 
plies out. 


Mr. Brewin: As I understand it, and no. 
doubt Mr. Strong will be able to enlighten us 
on it more later, you say that the failure was) 
really due perhaps not to cussedness but to a 
policy which said that we would rely on the) 
local country to give the supporting supplies’ 
and the local country could not do that. Is) 
that the situation? 


Dr. Hall: I think the mentality was that if’ 
they wanted it done they were the same as) 
every other country and it was up to them to. 
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jo it rather than assess the problem as an 
individual problem and see that it was 
impossible for them to do it and then waive 
their rules. The Americans in Viet Nam, in 
order to do the job properly, have waived 
whatever rule was blocking the job. But we 
were not prepared to do that. 


_ Mr. Brewin: That is just what I wanted to 
sk you. You said that other countries were 
supplying various forms of medical assist- 
ance to Viet Nam. Did they adopt the same 
cule? 


_ Dr. Hall: No. New Zealand sent one of the 
ea medical teams. It is in Quang Ngai. It is 
a very good team and it has been very busy. 
They work there under the Colombo Plan as 
fp we. They have put up buildings for their 
oeople and they have sent supplies which 
were bought outside New Zealand. No medi- 
2al supplies in any great amount are made in 
New Zealand so they buy them outside when 
they are needed. 


{ 


I think, we started off, in the University of 
Hue with about 50 students and Germany 
contributed quite expensive lights and micro- 
scopes for these students. The intake of stu- 
Jents increased and New Zealand offered to 
Jo what they could to help. In order to 
orovide the same microscopes for all the stu- 
Jents they bought microscopes with New 
Zealand foreign money—and they do not 
dave much foreign money—from Germany. 
They did not even insist they should be Brit- 
sh. As I understand it, only Canada has had 
chis rigid view, which has now changed a bit. 


» (11:50 a.m.) 

_ Mr. Brewin: I want to know about this 80 
ver cent Canadian content. Can we pin that 
lown? Were you specifically told by someone 
nm the External Aid office that some of the 
supplies you wanted could not be sent 
oecause of the 80 per cent content rule? 


Dr. Hall: Yes, I was. 
| Mr. Brewin: Who told you that? 


| Dr. Hall: I do not know. I think I gradual- 
y found it out. I am not sure I did not find it 
jut to start with from the Canadian Com- 
nissioner. 


_Mr. Brewin: Was there anybody in the 
2xternal Aid office who... 


Dr. Hall: I have a telegram here which 
will confirm that. Away back when I wanted 
r0 set up a mobile hospital—which I think 
Would have been useful, although it was 
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quite ambitious—a telegram was sent about 
the availability of these stocks of hospital 
units. I am afraid the copy I have is not 
dated but it was in about July of 1965. The 
third item reads: 


It is unfortunately difficult to calculate 
the exact overall Canadian content of 
the hospital, but it is expected to be well 
below the 80 per cent which we usually 
require for aid financed equipment. 
However, we are prepared to seek au- 
thority exceptionally in this case to dis- 
pense with Canadian content rule, pro- 
vided it can be established that this type 
of equipment would make a really 
worthwhile Canadian contribution in 
Viet Nam. 


Now, this rule has been waived for Viet 
Nam exclusively and I suppose the reason it 
was waived was in order that we could send 
these pre-stocked hospitals to Viet Nam. 


Mr. Brewin: Dr. Hall, I just have one fur- 
ther question. Perhaps you do not know 
about this, but you mentioned Dr. Gingras. 
What was the project that he was to... 


Dr. Hall: He was sent out—and I only 
have his word for this, I have not seen his 
documents—to tell External Aid how a chil- 
dren’s rehabilitation centre could be set up in 
Saigon. This would be a centre where chil- 
dren would go after their legs had been cut 
off or, if they had polio, to have braces and 
things like this made. However, at the time 
he went out there the Americans were 
already setting up a centre in Saigon. Per- 
haps they could have helped them with this 
centre but there was no reason for two cen- 
tres in the same place. This was widely 
known. 


Mr. Brewin: I think he has described his 
experiences in an article in the Toronto Star 
Weekly. 


Dr. Hall: Yes, in the Star Weekly. It was 
written for him. He did not do it himself. 


Mr. Brewin; Mr. Chairman, those are all 
the questions I have at the moment. 


The Chairman: There are at least four 
more members who would like to ask ques- 
tions. I have the names of Messrs. McIntosh, 
Nesbitt, Andras, Basford and Churchill. It is 
nearing 12 o’clock noon so I do not believe 
we will be able to complete the questioning 
of this witness this morning. I presume that 
Mr. Strong, Director General of the External 
Aid Office, also would like to say a few 
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words. I wonder if we should not hear Mr. 
Strong now for a while and then have both 
gentlemen back next Thursday to complete 
the evidence. Is this agreed? 


Mr. McIntosh: Mr. Chairman, I have an 
appointment at 12.30. 


The Chairman: In that case, Mr. McIntosh, 
you may next question Dr. Hall. 


Mr. McIntosh: Mr. Chairman, my first 
question to Dr. Hall is in regard to the aid 
that he referred to, and he used the term 
“counterpart funds”. In your opinion is this a 
normal procedure in all countries when giv- 
ing aid to Viet Nam, for instance? 


Dr. Hall: There is a certain group of aid 
which I think is classified as “commodity 
aid”. This might be nickel or it might be 
wheat. It is raw materials. These materials 
are given to the country and I understand 
the country has to pay the shipping costs. 
When they arrive in the country these 
materials are sold locally to ordinary com- 
mercial people and Canada tells the country 
how much these materials are worth in dol- 
lars. A fund is then set up in local currency 
to the extent of the local value of these 
dollars and this fund has to be reported upon 
annually to the External Aid Office. They 
have to say how much money is in the fund 
and then, if they wish to build something, 
Canada and this country will agree that what 
they wish to build is within a valid objective 
and it is built out of these local costs. I 
believe that Canada will often give equip- 
ment such as dynamos and the local counter- 
part funds are spent on the cost of labour or 
the cost of cement. 


Mr. McIntosh: Did I understand you to say 
that one of the qualifications for counterpart 
aid was that it had to be war materials? 


Dr. Hall: No, sir. 


Mr. McIntosh: And wheat was a war 
material? 


Dr. Hall: No, sir. 


Mr. McIntosh: I took that from your last 
statement. 

I believe you also said in a former state- 
ment that the wheat that was given was a 
subsidy to the farmers of Canada. How do 
you determine it was a subsidy? 


Dr. Hall: I do not wish to offend anybody 
by saying this but the government paid for 
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this wheat which I believe we could not sell | 
at that time. 


) 
Mr. McIntosh: What time was that? : 


Dr. Hall: I think this extended from 1959 
to 1964. 


Mr. McIntosh: My second question is a 
follow-up to what Mr. Alimand was trying to | 
get at. You quoted certain figures and the! 
figures that I have copied down for this aid | 
that Canada gave to Viet Nam is that it 
employed roughly 1,400 people and I want to { 
ask you about the source of this information. 


Dr. Hall: The Financial Post. ; 


the same article that you referred to? 
Dr. Hall: Yes. 


Mr. McIntosh: My next question is with 
regard to the reports and recommendations 
which you have submitted to the Canadian 
government. I presume that you were very 
curious on your return to Canada why no 
attention had been paid to these reports and) 
recommendations and I imagine you made 
enquiries as to why this was the case. Did 
you get any satisfaction from these enquiries? 


Dr. Hall: While I was away I returned’ 
twice to the External Aid Office—and this was. 
not paid for by the government—to talk to. 
them about what I was trying to do, and I 
found there was no great overwhelming 
interest in having this done. I went to Viet 
Nam on the understanding it would be done 
and then it just transpired that it was not 
going to be done. I was very much in the | 
hands of the Vietnamese. They asked that a. 
particular service be provided by an adviser. 
Had this service to build up an orthopedic. 
department at the University been financed 
by Canada I would have stayed in this one 
hospital in Saigon and organized it for them, 
but as it was obvious to them that Canada 
was not going to set up a service around me 
they then began to think to themselves, 
“Well, where can we use this man next?” So 
I went each year from place to place just 
filling in for them, hoping that the situation 
would improve but it steadily deteriorated. 


Mr. McIntosh: When you were in Viet 
Nam did you report direct to the Canadian. 
government in Canada was this done or 
through some liaison officer? 


Mr. Mcintosh: The Financial Post? This is. 
: 


Dr. Hall: My immediate contact was with 
the Canadian Delegation but I also submitted 
reports and letters directly to External Aid. _ 
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Mr. McIntosh: Did you receive full co- 
operation in your contact with the Canadian 
Delegation in Viet Nam or the Canadian mis- 
sion, or commission, or whatever it is called? 
Did you have any problems with them at all? 


Mr. Hall: Yes, I had problems with them 
and they had problems with me. It was a 
‘very difficult and very tedious situation. 
They devoted a great deal of time in trying 
to clear up this matter which, had the system 
‘not existed—had more sense been used in 
/Ottawa—would never have existed in the 
/first place. 


‘e (12 noon) 


Mr. McIntosh: What system would you 
suggest? Have you any recommendations in 
|that respect? 


Dr. Hall: I think it is quite wrong to send a 
‘teacher, or an engineer, or anybody, from 
‘Canada to a country which we recognize is 
underdeveloped, or whatever other euphem- 
lism we care to use, and expect it to provide 
him with adequate housing and supplies and 
transportation. 

I have a book here—I do not know 
whether you know it or not—written by a 
man called Spicer, which is the only one I 
know of which has analysed Canada’s ex- 
ternal aid policy. He gives many accounts of 
the tremendous amount of difficulties that 
advisers have encountered. As a result of this, 
if we provide, or accept, substandard housing 
‘and have very poor local support we may 
have a 22-year-old teacher who will go out 
for a year or two, but we will never develop a 
good core of professional men who will be 
prepared to stay in External Aid work. 


Mr. McIntosh: Is Canada the only country 
that is encountering this problem? 


Dr. Hall: Everybody encounters it because 
the problem is not developed by the foreigner 
\going; the problem is there in the country to 
}which he goes. But I think other countries 
are more malleable in their activities. 


| Mr. Mcintosh: In other words, they have 
realized that the problem exists and have 
taken measures to overcome it? 


Dr. Hall: Certainly in Viet Nam where 
there are awful problems, Canada is the only 
country which has insisted that local housing 
faa local costs be paid by Viet Nam. 


Mr. McIntosh: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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‘Dr. Hall: No other country was doing this. 
Viet Nam’s attitude was, “Well, thank you, 
we can manage without.” 


Mr. Nesbitt: I have observed on other 
occasions that it sometimes takes a little time 
for members to get reports of these Commit- 
tee meetings. I believe Dr. Hall has a written 
text. Could it be mimeographed and sent to 
the members of the Committee before our 
next meeting? As has been pointed out by a 
number of members, because of the detail in 
Dr. Hall’s report, which is very concise, I 
know that many of us have a number of 
questions to ask. I would like to see exactly 
what was said. I think it would be very 
helpful to everybody. I am sure, for instance, 
that Mr. Strong, who is going to be making 
some comments, would probably like to have 
a copy, unless he already has one. 


The Chairman: We have some copies now, 
but not enough to go around. We will have 
further copies made as soon as possible for 
all the members. 


Mr, Nesbitt; I have many questions, as has 
everybody else, but there is just one area of 
questioning I would like to pursue with Dr. 
Hall. 


As I recall, during Dr. Hall’s remarks he 
made some reference to a hospital ship sup- 
plied by West Germany. Dr. Hall, is this 
hospital ship in operation? 


Dr. Hall: Yes, sir, I think it has been in 
operation for over a year. 


Mr. Nesbiit: Have you had the opportunity 
of being aboard it. 


Dr. Hall: Yes, I have been on it; and I 
know the German surgeons and the staff 
there quite well. 


Mr. Nesbiti: Could you give us a brief 
description of this ship? 


Dr. Hall: It has over 100 beds. It is a very 
nice ship. It is docked in the river right 
beside the main street of Saigon. 


To start with the people were slow in 
going there. Later they gradually came, but 
they had to be directed there by the govern- 
ment. The casualties coming in from the 
countryside were naturally funnelled to a 
government hospital, and from there they 
had to be sent to the ship. After a while it 
became more successful in its operation. 


I might say that the Germans told me that 
$3 million in overhead for a ship—this is not 
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the medical operating cost, but the ship’s 
overhead cost—was just not very sensible, 
and that they were thinking of withdrawing 
the ship later and spending their money on 
something else. 


Mr. Nesbitt: In view of the fact that it is 
probably difficult to get building materials 
and supplies in Saigon, do you think this 
would perhaps be a useful temporary 
efiorte 


Dr. Hall: Sir, if you can take a hospital 
ship you can take a shipload of building 
supplies. 


e (12:05 p.m.) 


Mr. Nesbitt: I am very glad to have this 
information. It is a matter that has been 
under discussion from time to time here. This 
is very helpful information indeed. 


Dr. Hall: If you will excuse me, I would 
like to add another point. In the Financial 
Post they point out that there is a Canadian 
firm which is building prefabricated hospitals 
for the American army. Would it not be nice 
if they built prefabricated hospitals for 
Canada? 


Mr. Andras: Dr. Hall, am I correct that 
you mentioned in your remarks that you had 
two tours in Viet Nam? 


Dr. Hall: It is difficult to say what a tour 
is. I went out twice myself, then I had three 
successive one-year contracts. 


Mr. Andras: Contracts with whom? 


Dr. Hall: External Aid; three successive 
contracts of one year each. 


Mr. Andras: And the contracts were be- 
tween you and...? 


Dr. Hall: The External Aid Office. 


Mr. Andras: At the beginning did you go 
out with certain specific terms of reference 
from External Aid? 


Dr. Hall: The first and second times I went 
with Medico myself. The third time I went 
out I went with a contract. The basic demand 
of the contract, which was written by the 
Vietnamese government, was that I would 
organize an orthopaedic service at the Uni- 
versity section of Cho Ray Hospital. In their 
mind, organizing a service meant arranging 
personnel, bringing supplies and setting up a 
complete new service. This is what they had 
in mind. 
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Mr. Andras: Was this contract wholly ‘All 
tiated by the Vietnamese and did you then 
negotiate a contract with External Aid, or 
did External Aid approach you? 


Dr. Hall: There were two contracts. First - 
of all, there was a contract between the Gov-— 
ernment of Viet Nam and the Government of - 
Canada to send an expert to perform a stipu- 
lated service; then there was a second con- 
tract between the External Aid Office and the 
man, myself, by which I would go out and | 
perform this service for such-and-such a | 
period of time. 


Mr. Andras: Did you have detailed discus- 
sions with External Aid before you went | 
OvIt ae | 


Dr. Hail: I submitted a brief on what I 
thought would be necessary in terms of 
buildings, personnel and equipment to set 
this service up. This brief was accepted. 


| 


Mr. Andras: It was accepted before you 
went? 


Dr. Hall: Yes; I would not have gone | 
otherwise. 


Mr. Andras: Therefore, you went on the 
understanding that those... 


Dr. Hall: I went on the understanding that 
this was going to be done; and the Viet- | 
namese accepted me on the understanding 
that it would be done. 


Mr. Andras: And this was not what I | 
describe as the first tour? 


Dr. Hall: This was my first tour under 
External Aid. ' 


Mr. Andras: But not your first tour under | 

Medico? 
Dr. Hall: No. 
Mr. Andras: Thank you. 


Dr. Hall: On my first two tours under — 
Medico they got to know me and accepted 
the idea that I would be prepared to do this. 


The Chairman: Is that all, Mr. Andras? 
Mr. Andras: Yes, thank you. 


Mr. Basford: Doctor Hall, I do not have ' 
your statement in front of me, and it is there- | 
fore difficult to ask questions on it. Reverting © 
to the questions you have been asked about | 
the level of Canadian aid and its relationship ‘ 
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to the aid being given by other countries, it 
seemed to me that at the end of the state- 
ment, when dealing with the Canadian 
figures, you eliminated food aid and scholar- 
ships and credits; you sort of substracted 
those from the Canadian amount to show a 
very small amount of direct aid to Viet Nam. 
You then compared this with other countries’ 
figures and you seemed to include all the 
jthings you had thrown out in the Canadian 
figures. Could you clarify that for me? 


Dr. Hall: No, sir. I did two separate things. 
I broke down the expenditure allocated to 
Viet Nam, to show what is spent in Canada 
and never leaves Canada and the small 
amount of this that could be conceived of as 
going to Viet Nam. I then compared the total 
Canadian allocations with the figures I 
have—which may not be total allocations—of 
other countries. The major countries are 
factually spending money on, or supplying 
credit or material to, Viet Nam, whereas the 
greater part of our aid has not been of that 
nature. 


Mr. Basford: I would like to revert to your 
remarks about scholarships, which have not 
been raised in the questioning. 


First of all, I am not clear on whether or 


not you are opposed to this scholarship 
program? 
Dr. Hall: Someone asked me: ‘Do you 


think education is a good thing?” I am a 
professional teacher and since my salary is 
involved I think it is a good thing; but edu- 
cation is a bit like motherhood—it is good for 
some people at the right times! I do not think 
that the giving of scholarships indiscrimi- 
nately is good help; and there is the very 
go0d point that it may actually hinder. We 
should know why we are giving these schol- 
arships, and to whom, and what they are 
going to do after they have finished. There is 
no. question at all that in Viet Nam all the 
young boys want to get out of the country 
and stay out of it. 


e@ (12:10 p.m.) 


Mr. Basford: I know nothing about the 
scholarship program with Viet Nam, but it 
qaas been my experience with some other 
Jeveloping countries that they have placed 
the requirement on the recipients of scholar- 
ships that they return to the country. I know 
Specifically, for example, that Malaysia has 
lone this. 


| Dr. Hall: Yes. 
27199—3 
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Mr. Basford: Does Viet Nam do it? 


Dr. Hall: I think in theory it might; but in 
fact it does not operate. 


I went to Viet Nam in 1964. It was said 
then, and I think it was correct, that there 
were more Vietnamese doctors in France 
than there were in Viet Nam. They stopped 
accepting scholarships in France because 
their people never came back. The United 
States, in order to encourage the boys to 
return to Viet Nam, take them under escort 
to San Francisco and put them on a non-stop 
airplane. 


Mr. Basford: This is a common problem 
with all developing countries. 


Dr. Hall: I have every sympathy for the 
students; I do not blame them for not want- 
ing to go back to Viet Nam; I do not blame 
them for wanting to stay in Canada and 
make more money under, perhaps, better cli- 
matic conditions; but our purpose is not to 
help the individual, it is to help the country. 
It may be that we are helping them end it 
may be that we are not; I think we ought to 
know. 


Mr. Basford: You say that if Viet Nam 
does it it is not effective, and this has caused 
the requirement placed on their students to 
return? 


Dr. Hall: In fact, many of them do not 
return; and many of those who do return are 
either not willing, or able, to work in the 
field in which they are trained. 


Mr. Basford: As I say, I know nothing 
about the Vietnamese scholarship program, 
but in my part of the country we have, for 
example, West Indian scholarship students. 
From time to time some of them have come 
asking for assistance to stay in Canada. It 
has certainly been my experience—not with 
External Aid; they were not directly invol- 
ved—that the Department of Immigration 
takes an extremely hard line with these stu- 
dents. They are here on student visas and I 
have not yet been able to assist one to stay in 
Canada as a landed immigrant. 


Dr. Hall: Mr. Strong’s data, I think, 
showed that only six have been allowed to 
stay, and this, apparently, for good reason. 
However, they are told that they have to get 
out of the country for two years, and then I 
believe they may come back in again, as they 
do in the United States. 
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We have a large number of people in this 
country who, having taken a period of train- 
ing in the United States, come back, sit out 
two years in Canada, and then go back to the 
United States and never go home. The 
requirement is not that they should go back 
and work in their own country; the require- 
ment is just that they should be outside 
Canada for two years. 


Mr. Basford: Yes; but it has been my 
experience with the Immigration Department 
that they take a very hard line with students 
applying for landed immigrant status, and 
refuse to grant it. 


en clzeSmpmM!) 


Dr. Hall: But these are students who have 
never left the country; these are not students 
who have gone down to the United States for 
two years, for a fellowship, and then come 
back again. I do not think we know anything 
about these people; I do not know that we 
have any figures on them at all. I think we 
should have. 

We are spending a great deal of money, 
which I guess we can afford, but I would like 
to know that the countries are being helped 
by what we are doing. If they are not then 
let us spend the money on something else, or 
let us find out which countries are helped by 
scholarships and which are not. 


Mr. Basford: You deal with the subjects of 
their study. Are we or the Government of 
Viet Nam the better judges of desirable 
subjects? 


Dr. Hall: The Government of Viet Nam; it 
has to be. 


Mr. Basford: I agree with you; that is why 
I asked the question. Do you know whether 
the Vietnamese government is endeavouring 
to exercise any control over the subjects 
their scholarship students study? 


Dr. Hall: It is generally understood that 
they are not. Now, I cannot document this, 
obviously, but there are an enormous number 
of Vietnamese boys receiving scholarships all 
over the world, not just in Canada but in 
Australia, New Zealand and Germany; they 
are all giving scholarships. 

The basis on which a scholarship is given 
is that they study a subject that they cannot 
study in Viet Nam. Now, there are no schol- 
arships given for medicine. You cannot get a 
scholarship for a nurse. You can get a schol- 
arship for a nurse to become a Bachelor of 
Nursing, but you cannot get a scholarship to 
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take a registered nursing diploma because 
they can do that in Viet Nam. The students 
say, “I cannot learn chemical engineering in 
Viet Nam, so I will be a chemical engineer,” 
and off they go with a scholarship to be a 
chemical engineer. But there is no chemical 
engineering done in Viet Nam, so when they. 
come back they cannot work as a chemical 
engineer. I talked to a young girl who said 
she was going off to be a chemical engineer. I 
said, “What are you going to do when you 
come back?” She said, ‘‘Well, my sister is a 
pharmacist; perhaps I can help her”. 


Mr. Basford: If we are going to have a 
scholarship program, as we do, I take it that! 
you would agree then that it is not Canada 
or the External Aid Office but the Govern- 
ment of Viet Nam that should say what fields 
of study they enter? | 


Dr. Hall: Yes; we cannot say to Viet Nam, 
“We do not think your students should study 
such-and-such a field”. We can say to them, 
however, “We have scholarships available in 
such-and-such a field. Do you want them?” 
As we say, “We have butter or we have 
wheat.” What we can, very reasonably, say 
to these countries is, “For your sake, not for 
ours, we would like to know what is the 
effect of these scholarships”. This is not @ 
demand to know anything about Viet Nam’s 
secret affairs; this is not trying to run thei 
country for them; but we should know what 
is the effect of giving these scholarships. I) 
we find that we have trained fifty chemica’ 
engineers and they are working, not af 
chemical engineers but as penpushers ir 
some office because they speak English, ther 
we know we should not train another fifty. 


Mr. Basford: Yes; but it seems to me tha’ 
the Vietnamese are better judges of that tne 
we are. 


Dr. Hall: You are leading me to say things 
that I do not want to say in public. The 
Vietnamese should be better judges of it, yes. 
but in giving aid to a country our obligatior 
is more than the giving of money. I think we 
have an obligation to help them in ti 
development. We do know that they aré 
training many boys who are not going back 
to work in the country, and that what they 
have been trained in is not going to help the 
country. i 


Mr. Basford: Yes. I will pass for 
moment. “f 


The Chairman: Mr. Churchill. 
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Mr. Churchill: Dr. Hall, when you speak of 
the Canadian Delegation to whom are you 
referring? 


Dr. Hall: These are the members who are 
sent from External Affairs to direct the 
political aspects of the International Control 
‘Commission. 


Mr. Churchill: Have you been asked to 
submit to the Department suggestions for 
improving our medical assistance to Viet 
Nam? 


Dr. Hall: No, sir. 


Mr. Churchill: Are you prepared to make 


suggestions on what should be done? 


_ Dr. Hall: If Mr. Strong would like to have 
them. 


__ Mr. Churchill: When did you return from 
Viet Nam? 


| Dr. Hall: I left Viet Nam in April. 
Mr. Churchill: Of 1967? 


_ Dr. Hall: Yes. I would say that it would be 
impossible for me to sit down and write out 
what I think should be done in Viet Nam. 
Had I left Viet Nam even yesterday it would 
be impossible for me to do so because there 
are so many other people working there that 
fone would have to find out what everybody 
else was doing and what everybody else 
planned to do, so that we would not duplicate 
their intentions and could interlock our 
efforts. 


| Mr. Churchill: On the basis of your experi- 
ence, though, and without necessarily finding 
out what is being done at the present 
moment in Viet Nam, could you submit to 
his Committee a brief setting out what you 
+hink might be done by Canada in the way 
of giving medical assistance? 


| Dr. Hall: In very general terms, yes. 


Mr. Churchill: I hope that the Chairman 
asks you to do that. We might then see that 
it gets to the Department. 


You mentioned at the beginning of your 
temarks the number of patients admitted, or 
rot admitted, to hospitals in Viet Nam. I did 
aot make my note quickly enough. You 
talked about 4,000 a month as the average 
igure for those who required medical 
Hetment. 


] Dr. Hall: No, sir; of casualties. 
27199—33 
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Mr. Churchill: Casualties? 
Dr. Hall: Yes; not medical cases, but 
casualties. 


@ (12:20 p.m.) 

Mr. Churchill: Casualties as a result of the 
war? 

Dr. Hall: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Churchill: Civilian casualties? 


Dr. Hall: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Churchill: Are these civilian casualties 
caused because people are caught between 
the two armies, or are they caused by attacks 


made by the Viet Cong and the North 
Vietnamese? 


Dr. Hall: The official American figures 
have decided that it is 50-50. 


Mr. Churchill: Fifty-fifty; 
between the two? 


they get in 


Dr. Hall: Yes. It depends on the area. In 
some places it is purely Viet Cong, and in 
others it is from the sky. 


Mr. Churchill: Did any cases of attacks by 
the Viet Cong on undefended villages come 
to your attention, where, say, the head man 
was injured or killed? 


Dr. Hall: I think they scalped four and 
disembowelled two in one evening. I was 
looking across the river at this. This goes on 
all the time. This was not a village; it was 
Hue, which is quite a big city. Although I 
have no intention of getting into politics at 
all, the point has been made—and I think it 
is a legitimate and a pertinent one—that 
when Americans kill people with bombs this 
is a hazard of war, but when a Vietnamese 
kills them with a knife this is a deliberate 
personal affront. 


Mr. Churchill: I noticed that somewhere 
along the line you said that there has been 
no Canadian from the Canadian Delegation 
to visit any of the institutions with which you 
were connected. 


Dr. Hall: No one from the Canadian Dele- 
gation took the opportunity to go around to 
the hospitals in which I was working. 


Mr. Churchill: Would it have been conven- 
ient or easy for them to get to those 
hospitals? 


Dr. Hall: It is in the same city. 
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Mr. Churchill: I have no further questions. 


The Chairman: Does the Committee want 
the doctor to be back next week, or have we 
completed the questions? 


Mr. Brewin: Before you adjourn there is 
a matter I would like to discuss with the 
Committee. The witness has been extremely 
diplomatic in saying that Mr. Martin made 
certain statements to the House which he 
said he had failed to understand. But he also 
gave a statement that indicated the statement 
made in the House by Mr. Martin on October 
10 was positively misleading and incorrect 
according to the information the witness had. 
It would be unparliamentary for me to sug- 
gest and I would not suggest that it was 
intentionally misleading, but I think that if 
misleading statements are being made in the 
House, and as this matter has come up here, 
we should give the Minister the very first 
opportunity to come and explain to this Com- 
mittee, or perhaps if he prefers, to tell the 
House on a matter of privilege whether or 
not he did mislead the House. Because I am 
concerned about it, I would suggest that you, 
as Chairman, of the Committee should invite 
the Minister at the very first opportunity to 
come and explain this statement that he 
made in the House on October 10. 


The Chairman: The Minister may want to 
do just that next Thursday. 


Mr. Churchill: I am sure he will. 


The Chairman: I presume that Mr. Strong 
will also want to testify next week. 


Does the Committee want Dr. Hall to come 
back next Thursday, or are we finished with 
the questioning? 

Mr. McIntosh: Could we have a copy of 
his statement so that we can study it in the 
meantime? 


The Chairman: Oh, yes, that will be done 
today or tomorrow. 


Mr. Allmand: I have a question, Mr. Chair- 
man. You said that although there were 
several copies of his statement there were not 
enough to go around and that those available 
were distributed. Who did receive copies of 
this statement? 


The Chairman: There were some at the 
table today while he was talking. 


Mr. Stanbury: I noticed that Mr. Brewin 
was referring to something there; perhaps he 
has an extra copy. 
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Mr. Stanbury. 


Mr. Stanbury: If you have some extra 
copies perhaps you could share them with us. 


Mr. Brewin: Well, I have not any extra 


Mr. Brewin: I always come well prepared, 
copies. . 


Mr. Allmand: Did anyone on this Commit- 
tee receive a copy of this brief beforehand? 


The Chairman: No; the secretary has a 
copy and I have one here. 


| 
Mr. Allmand: No members of _ the) 
Committee? | 


The Chairman: No. Photocopies will be) 
made and distributed within the next two) 
days. | 

Mr. Churchill: This time the Opposition is | 
being placed in the same position as the | 
Liberal side. | 


© (12:25 p.m.) | 

The Chairman: I have here two briefs 
which were submitted by Dr. Hall to the) 
External Aid Office, I presume, and copies of 
these will be made also and distributed | 
before the next meeting. 


Now are we agreed that Dr. Hall and Mr. : 
Strong will come back next Thursday and, of 
course the Minister if he wants to come? 


r) 

Mr. Basford: I am not sure what these 
documents are or what Dr. Hall’s status was) 
at that time. If these are confidential com-) 
munications between one civil servant and 
another, I do not know whether it would be| 
proper. f 


The Chairman: What are these? 


é 


Dr. Hall: The first one is a recommendation’ 
which I drew up personally without solicita-| 
ticn. The second one was as a result of al 
request from the Canadian Commissioner a 
give him recommendations on Canadian aid 
in Viet Nam. I do not think that either of 
them is confidential; they are related to my 
pure personal desires and have nothing to do 
with anybody else. | 


i) 
Mr. McIntosh: Mr. Chairman, with ee | 
to that point I had a reference to the reports 
and recommendations of Dr. Hall and ] 
thought at one time that he was going tc 
start to read them. Then I thought the Com- 
mittee agreed that they would be attached tt 
his statement of today. 
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The Chairman: Is it so agreed? 


Mr. McIntosh: Otherwise I would have 
asked him to read them. 


f 


_ Mz. Basford: I just wanted to know what 
“they were. I have no objections if they are 
not confidential. 


Dr. Hall: No, they are not confidential. 


Mr. Allmand: Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the fact that the next meeting is Thursday 
could we not ask Mr. Strong a question right 
\now on one very simple point, which I be- 
\lieve he can explain, concerning this state- 
ment made in the House on October 11, that 
we give more aid than all other countries but 
two? 


An hon, Member: No, no. 
Mr, Allmand: Why not? 


Mr. Nesbitt: He did not make the 
| statement. 
Mr. Alimand: The Opposition does not 


‘want the facts. Do they want to perpetuate 
some false information? 
i 


The Chairman: I think, in all fairness, if 
‘Mr. Strong has a quick statement to make 
now that we should not object. 


) 
| Mr. Churchill: Well not if it is just in 


defence of the Minister. If this statement is 
‘the Minister’s statement then it is up to the 
Minister to come and explain it. We are not 
‘going to embarrass Mr. Strong that way. 


Mr. Allmand: It depends what we ask Mr. 
Strong, but I understood that he has facts on 
this particular point and that he could clarify 
this very quickly. 


Mr. McIniosh: It would just be an inter- 
pretation by one individual. 


Mr. Alimand: Well, let us find out. 


Mr. Langlois (Chicoutimi): Well, 
what we have had this morning. 


| that is 


| The Chairman: Do you have facts? If so, I 
will authorize Mr. Strong to make a brief 
declaration. 


Mr. Churchill: No, Mr. Chairman, I raise 
an objection here. If this statement is the 
Minister’s statement, the only person who 
can explain it or attempt to explain it is the 
Minister himself. We are not accepting now a 
statement from a member of the Minister’s 
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Department with regard to what the Minister 
intended to say, or what he implied by his 
Statement. That is not what officials are here 
for. 


The Chairman: Mr. Alimand, do you have 
a question to ask of Mr. Strong? 


Mr. Allmand: Yes, I would like to ask... 


Mr. Churchill: Well, 
adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 


I move that we 


Mr. Allmand: Mr. Chairman, are we to 
understand that the members opposite wish 
to leave a false impression with the Commit- 
tee and with the public? 


Mr. Churchill: We did not say... 


Mr. Brewin: You can go and get the Minis- 
ter right now, if you like. 


Mr. Allmand: Mr. Strong’s department or 
division has been attacked; certain allega- 
tions have been made about the administra- 
tion. Mr. Strong, as the Director of that Ex- 
ternal Aid Office, I think probably has full 
access to all the details on this point and he 
should be allowed to give them. 


The Chairman: Are there still objections to 
Mr. Strong making a statement? 


Mr. Macquarrie: I think it would be very, 
very improper to ask any public servant to 
tell a committee what the Minister meant; 
this would be a most inappropriate move. 


Mr. Stanbury: He just wants to give the 
facts. 


Mr. McIntosh: Did the Minister not give 
the facts? 


Myr. Allmand: I would not ask him to inter- 
pret what the Minister said, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would ask him if he has information on 
what the Canadian External Aid commitment 
or allocation was to Viet Nam in the period 
that was referred to from 1953, I believe, up 
to the present, and how it compares with 
other countries. I would not ask him to inter- 
pret the Minister’s statement in the House. 


Mr. Churchill: No, no. 


The Chairman: 
answer to that? 


Mr. Nesbitt: This, Mr. Chairman, is the 
new opposition. 


Do you have a quick 


An hon. Member: The new look. 
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An hon. Member: I move we adjourn. 


e (12:30 p.m.) 


The Chairman: There is a motion to 
adjourn. We will adjourn until Thursday. 


Friday, November 3, 1967. 
e (9:35 a.m.) 


The Chairman: Order, please. We have a 
quorum. Your Steering Committee met yes- 
terday and we agreed to call a meeting this 
morning to hear the views of the Minister 
and of Mr. Strong on points raised at the 
Committee meeting yesterday. 


I will call on the Minister to proceed with 
a statement, if he so wishes, and to answer 
questions, if there are any questions. Mr. 
Martin. 


Fon. Paul Martin (Secretary of State for 
External Affairs): Mr. Chairman, I think the 
intention had been originally that Mr. Strong 
would be prepared to answer all the adminis- 
trative problems in connection with Canada’s 
external aid program. Important policy ques- 
tions, I would, of course, consider it to be my 
duty to deal with. Mr. Strong is here and is 
available and at some juncture I suppose in 
our proceedings this morning, it may be 
desirable for him to supplement anything 
that I may say. 


I would like to say at the outset, of course, 
that I think Canada has every reason to be 
proud of the people in her public service 
whether it be in the external aid or in any 
other department. 


An hon. Member: In the CBC department, 
too? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would like to 
say at once that my contact with the people 
in external aid has taught me to feel very 
strongly how much we owe to them, and I 
would like to say particularly at this time 
how grateful I am to Mr. Strong—I think one 
of Canada’s most outstanding young men— 
for the decision he made in accepting an 
offer to come and serve his country in the 
external aid field. 


Some hon. Members: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I had an oppor- 
tunity late last night of reading the statement 
of Dr. Hall. Dr. Hall, I am sure, is motivated 
by the loftiest of motives and many of the 
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things he said in his statement, I think, are 
understandable as part of the background of 
the difficulties of administration of an exter- 
nal aid program in wartime and in a war 
country. These two facts must be noted. Ad- 
ministering external aid in any part of South 
Viet Nam is certainly much different than 
administering external aid in Trinidad or in 
Jamaica. I am sure even Dr. Hall would fully 
agree with this statement. 


© (9:40 a.m.) 


The reason why I thought it desirable that 
at the earliest opportunity I should deal with | 
at least one matter in Dr. Hall’s statement, | 
was that he did raise some question—and I | 
am not objecting to the way he d.d it; I think | 
he did it very fairly, even though inaccurate- 
ly—concerning my statement in the House of ! 
Commons on October 11 when, as he correct- | 
ly quoted me, I said: | 
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.since we began Canadian aid to Viet 
Nam in 1953 we have allocated as much 
money to assistance in this area as any 
other country but two. 
His statement in that regard can be found on | 
page 24. He noted that: “ ‘allocated’ does not’ 
necessarily mean ‘spent’” and, of course, this | 
is true. 


As soon as the officials can have it ready I. 
am tabling some time this morning a| 
schedule based on figures prepared by the | 
Development Assistance Committee of the 
OECD showing disbursements by the leading. 
contributors of aid to South Viet Nam under | 
the Colombo Plan. In a moment I will com-| 
ment on this table, but I would like to) 
observe at the beginning that Canada stands, 
as I indicated, third on the list, both on a) 
cumulative basis and in each of the individu-. 
al years 1960 through 1966 inclusive. I would 
emphasize that this is based on actual expend- 
itures rather than allocations, but similar’ 
figures on allocation will show Canada in an 
equally favourable light. | 

Now, before dealing with the table, I want 
to make one observation on an inference— 
perhaps Dr. Hall did not mean it that way—) 
that some of our aid might not be reaching) 
Viet Nam. I have checked this with my offi- 
cials and this statement is simply not true,’ 
and if Dr. Hall or anyone else has any infor-) 
mation to support this inference I would, of 
course, be pleased to have it. This statement 
was made when Mr. Churchill was a member 
of a former government— t 


Mr. Churchill: That was good government. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): —and it was 
denied at that time and I am denying it now. 
I have no information that would warrant 
that, but if there is any information I would 
like to have it. 


I think the figures in the table or any other 
objective yardstick that might be used would 
demonstrate beyond doubt that the level of 
Canada’s contribution to civilian aid to Viet 
Nam ranks among the highest. Canada is 
contributing aid now to 65 countries in the 
world. As an example of how far extended 
we are, the United States is giving aid to 
about 45 countries. I am not comparing the 
totals because the volume of United States 
aid, of course, cannot be compared with any 
other country. 


The administration of foreign aid is not 
easy. I am happy to say that so far as we are 
able we continually supervise the funds 
which we provide to ensure they are being 
used as intended and to the fullest extent 
possible. I am sure you can make a pretty 
strong case for giving external aid on a col- 
lective basis, through the United Nations for 
ns stance, but the bilateral approach that we 
eo in this particular, I think, gives us 

control over the use of funds and this is 
very important. 


| 
» (9:45 a.m.) 


| I have said that the level of our contribu- 
sion ranks among the highest and I think the 
record will speak for this. I do not think 
there is anything Canadians should apologize 
‘or, either this government or the former 
zovernment. Most of the practices of the for- 
ner government are being carried out by this 
Zovernment as some of the practices of the 
‘ormer government were initiated by the 
devious administration, although we have 
made some modifications and we have 
mcreased very considerably the volume of 
aid. I do not say that the administration is 
1ot without its faults; no government could 
‘ake that position any more than that there 
Were no weaknesses in the former adminis- 
aticn. These are obvious things, but some of 
he things that Dr. Hall has spoken about, 
and that others might well speak about, are 
ot without justification, because of the 
lifficulty of administering an external aid 
rogram in the very difficult terrain of a 
*ountry torn by war. Not only have we noth- 
ng to apologize for, on the contrary, on a per 
apita basis and in relation to our total aid 
*Xpenditures the level of the Canadian aid 
>rogram has been substantial. 
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Now, in addition to questioning the level of 
our aid, the submission yesterday by the wit- 
ness brought up a number of other points 
reflecting on quality and administration. Mr. 
Strong will deal with those, but I would like 
to say on the basis of the most recent report 
of the OERCD Canada was singled out for the 
quality of its external aid. The OECD, as this 
rate ee knows, is the agency of western 

contributing countries that seeks to co-ordi- 
nate the work of external aid throughout the 
world. 


I would like to say that the special medical 
aid team which has been in Viet Nam sent us 
a message yesterday, not in any way con- 
nected with these Committee sittings, but I 
think it might be worth mentioning. They 
have reported that in their view, and I quote: 


The current Canadian aid projects 
there have been timely and useful and 
deserve continuing support. 


I am sure that when this team does make 
its final report to us they will point out many 
things they think should be improved on, 
many programs that should be embarked on, 
but I think the Committee will find satisfac- 
tion in the view that the current Canadian 
aid projects there had been timely, useful, and 
deserve continuing support. 


e (9:50 a.m.) 


Now, in fact, the team—and I might say 
this tes9m includes General Wrinch of the 
Canadian Red Cross and Dr. Dupuis of the 
Montreal’s Notre Dame _ Hospital—recom- 
mends an extension of all of our existing 
programs in South Viet Nam including, inci- 
dentally, one of the projects that was critical- 
ly referred to yesterday by the witness, and 
that is the supply of emergency hospital 
units. They recommend an increase in these 
emergency hospital units, or hospital pack- 
ages, which consist, by the way, of about 200 
beds, X-ray equipment and the general 
impedimenta that is required in trying to 
provide a basic hospital centre. Doctor Hall 
was quite right yesterday in saying, of 
course, that this does not include the build- 
ing. These hospital package units are not 
buildings; they are the material that is neces- 
sary to carry on the internal medical profes- 
sional operation of a hospital. The total cost 
of our contribution to these now is some 
$750,000. They cost, I think, around $79,000 


each. 


Doctor Hall questions our normal require- 
ment that the recipient government provide 
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local support, including housing for the 
advisers we send out. Well, perhaps Mr. 
Strong could deal with that. I understand 
that Dr. Hall, who was one of the first to go 
to Saigon from Canada, did experience some 
problem in housing; this is not unique to Dr. 
Hall; members of our Commission in war- 
torn Saigon have had that experience, others 
have had that experience, and I regret that 
Dr. Hall had it. But, Mr. Strong will be able 
to give you the figures of the assistance that 
we did give to Dr. Hall, in admittedly his 
difficult housing problem. 


Dr. Hall questions our normal requirement, 
that the assistance provided by our bilateral 
program should be largely in the form of 
Canadian goods and services. Well, this is an 
understandable criticism; it is one that I am 
prepared to defend. It is one that I am sure 
Mr. Churchill would defend because he had 
something to do with it when he was a 
minister in another government. The moneys 
that we spend on external aid are substan- 
tial, and I think a very strong case can be 
made for the use of Canadian goods and 
services, and it is not criticism that should be 
levelled only at Canada. This is a practice 
that I think most countries in the external 
aid field follow. However, I do not think it is 
the kind of criticism that could be regarded 
as anything but a criticism of policy; a policy 
that has been a long-established policy of 
Canadian governments. There have been 
some flexibilities established in our present 
procedures within recent months, but gener- 
ally the situation is as I have indicated. 


e (9:55 a.m.) 


He also questions our policies in respect of 
the setting up and use of counterpart funds 
as a condition of supplying food and com- 
modity aid under our bilateral program. 
Well, I find it hard to understand that criti- 
cism. Food is given to the receiving country 
because it has a foreign exchange problem; 
that receiving country, sells those commodi- 
ties to its people from which it receives the 
needed funds, which in turn enables the gov- 
ernment of the receiving country to put the 
products of the sale to constructive uses at 
home. There is nothing, I think, that is 
wrong with the counterpart fund system. I 
think it is a very effective way; in fact, it is 
really the only way of meeting the problem. 
The counterpart principle is one that we use, 
for instance, in the giving of commodities to 
countries like India, and, I do not know how 
a country could effectively meet its foreign 
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exchange problem, a country like Viet Nam: 
particularly, unless this kind of arrangement 
were possible. 


Now, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that each’ 
of these policies has been a basic attribute of! 
our aid program from its inception in the} 
early 1950’s and practised throughout and 
they remain so because, I think, the funda- 
mental basis of these policies is sound. The 
application of these policies has _ been! 
modified in the light of experience over the 
years. I think the basic approach of the} 
administrators of external aid has been to) 
apply these policies sympathetically and flex-| 
ibly, and to take account of the great variety! 
of circumstances which naturally arise in a) 
program of this magnitude and complexity. 


In particular in the past year we have) 
been concentrating on the strengthening and 
improvement of the administrative apparatus) 
to ensure that it serves the important pur-) 
pose of helping the people of the developing} 
nations to help themselves. 

Now, Dr. Hall indicated that we should be 
paying more attention to the problem of, 
refugees in South Viet Nam. This has always} 
been a very important problem in South Viet! 
Nam. There are over a million refugees;! 
there were over a million refugees in South 
Viet Nam before 1955. I saw something of 
this problem myself. No one can question 
that there are refugees. These unfortunate} 
and dispossessed people are an integral part 
of the over-all problem of Viet Nam, and of. 
the total civilian population of that country 
to which our program is directed. j 


I wish that the Canadian suggestions had) 
been accepted three years ago when the! 
efforts of the United Nations Refugee Organi- 
zation were’ directed towards trying to relieve 
this serious problem of refugees all over the 
world, when a task force was undertaken to 
try to blunt and confront this great social 
problem of millions of homeless people all! 
over the world. Not because the Organization 
did not want it, but for other reasons, the 
scope of the effort of the United Nations 
Refugee Organization did not come into play 
in that particular region. 


e (10:00 a.m.) 


However, it must be recognized that the 
refugees are an integral part of the over-all 
problem of Viet Nam, and are now part of 
the civilian population of that regrettably 
divided country. I need not apologize for th¢ 
support that Canada, under all governments: 
has given to the international agencies whicb 
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have been set up to deal with the refugee 
problem. Whether it be the IRO, whether it 
‘be to UNRWA, on whether it be to Viet Nam, 
this country can hold its head very high for 
what it has tried to do, monetarily and other- 
‘wise, to meet this problem. 


Now, Dr. Hall spoke of the quality of our 
contribution. I am sure that he would not 
suggest for a moment that the members of 
the External Aid Office, or myself or any 
‘member of this Committee, was not anxious 
to improve the quality of the Canadian con- 
‘tribution to alleviating the tragedy now 
afflicting the Vietnamese people, and we wel- 
‘come any suggestions that will result in 
improvement. I would not suggest that our 
program is immune to the very difficult and 
‘complex problems experienced by all coun- 
tries in the administration of aid, but I think, 
as I said a moment ago, that the quality of 
jour aid is seccnd to that of no country. And 
that is not my judgment. That is the judg- 
‘ment of the OECD. Far from deprecating it, 
I think all of us in Canada should be proud 
lof it, and I think when you have had a 
‘ehance of examining Mr. Strong you will find 
‘that what I have said is right. 


Mr. Chairman, I now wish to deal with a 
question to which some reference was made 
yesterday by Dr. Hall and by one or two 
members of the Committee. I have before me 
a schedule of the top contributors from the 
Colombo Plan, and I will give the total 
figures from 1960 to 1966. The contributions 
‘of Australia come to $1.3 million. Now, Aus- 
tralia—I must put in by way of parenthesis— 
iis not a member of the OECD and, conse- 
quently, the figures I am quoting for Aus- 
tralia do not come from the OECD but, I am 
advised, from the Australian High Commis- 
‘sion. The Canadian contribution for 1960-66 
— and I am now speaking of actual expendi- 
‘tures — was $3.244 million; Japan $47.292 
Million; the United Kingdom, $891,000; and 
‘the United States, $1,726.104 million; so that 
as I indicated the Canadian contribution is 
‘third. On the basis of OECD figures we 
would be fourth or fifth, which is remarkably 
high, but Canada’s rank among the Colombo 
Plan contributors, as I say, for 1960-66 was 
third every year — 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 
1964, 1965 and 1966. 


I must say, by the way, that a doctor that 
is willing to do what so many doctors are 
Willing to do and go to these under-developed 
‘countries, particularly to this war-ravaged 
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country, is to be commended and I, in my 
comments, do not take away from Dr. Hall, 
or from anyone, the high motives that 
prompted this contribution. I was pleased to 
note that Dr. Hall appreciates the difficulties 
of administering an aid program in a country 
like Viet Nam. He was very refreshingly can- 
did on this point, and perhaps some of my 
friends in the news media will give equal 
prominence to what he said in that regard as 
to some of the more delightfully sensational 
things that appeared in my favourite news- 
paper this morning. He was refreshingly can- 
did before the Committee when he said that 
he would be unable to make sound recom- 
mendations concerning the expansion of our 
program. 


Dr. Hall spoke of communications with the 
External Aid Office. Now, the External Aid 
channel to our advisers in the field is 
through our resident missions and our 
representatives in the country concerned. Al- 
though I have not seen all of it, I have seen 
some of the correspondence between particu- 
lar individuals in the field as well as corre- 
spondence that has come from the field to the 
External Aid Director and his colleagues here 
in Ottawa. 


e (10:05 a.m.) 


Dr. Hall, quite understandably, chose on a 
number of occasions to supplement this chan- 
nel with direct ccntact with our office here in 
Ottawa. In replying to him our normal prac- 
tice was to use the Canadian Delegation in 
Saigon, and he may not, in retrospect, have 
interpreted many long discussions of his 
various problems in the field, between the 
Delegation and our office, as proper action on 
his direct requests. I hope that none of Dr. 
Hall’s requests have been ignored and, I am 
told by my officials that is the case. Either he 
was dealt with directly here in Ottawa at the 
centre or by our representatives in the field. 
I know that on a number of occasions he had 
conversations in Saigon with our representa- 
tive on the Commission. 


He spoke of the supply of equipment to 
him. I am advised that the government of 
South Viet Nam declined to endorse his 
requests for certain equipment. In their 
request to us, and I am quoting from it now 
they say: “Dr. Hall also refers to needs of 
equipment and personnel, while they do not 
form part of this request they may form part 
of a subsequent request.” My officials tell me 
that these requests were never made. 
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In his brief, Dr. Hall mentions that some 
support had been promised to him by certain 
groups and was never given. I understand 
that on one occasion when he was here he 
discussed this problem, and quite rightly so. 
After all, he was doing a very important 
medical job and if he felt that he did not 
have the equipment he had every right to 
ask for it. That equipment was sent him and 
it was not used. When I read this yesterday I 
at once asked where the equipment was, and 
I understand that it is now in Saigon and 
still not used. However, Mr. Strong and oth- 
ers may be able to deal with that. I am 
advised that it is clear from the reports made 
by our Delegation in Saigon that during 1965, 
for instance, there was no inclination to sup- 
port the continuation of Dr. Hall’s services at 
Cho Ray Hospital. I find it difficult, however, 
to associate this with any question of the 
provision of Canadian equipment and 
supplies. 


e (10:10 a.m.) 


I could go on with other matters but I feel 
that I have dealt with the main ones. Howev- 
er, we are prepared, either myself, Mr. 
Strong or External Aid officials, to deal with 
any other observations that he makes. 


Mr. M. F. Strong (Director General, Exter- 
nal Aid Office): Mr. Chairman, the Minister 
has asked me to supplement his remarks. I 
think perhaps the best contribution I might 
make, Mr. Chairman, is to review some of 
the specific... 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, would it not be more convenient to 
question Mr. Martin now on the statement he 
has made and then get the further details 
from Mr. Strong and question him later? 
Otherwise we will not be able to question 
Mr. Martin while the matter is fresh in our 
minds. 


The Chairman: Is it the wish of the Com- 
mittee to hear a statement from Mr. Strong 
first or to proceed with the questioning of 
Mr. Martin? 


Mr. Andras: Mr. Chairman, would it not be 
just as convenient to hear both statements 
and then put questions? 


Mr. Brewin: I do not think it would be. I 
think it would be confusing to hear a series 
of statements and then deal with them later. 
Mr. Martin has made a statement and I per- 
sonally would like to question him about it 
right now. 
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Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
a question of whether the Minister has 
finished his statement or whether he is ask- 
ing his. official to complete the statement of 
information that he wants to present. If the 
latter is the case then, if Mr. Brewin takes. 
exception to this method of proceeding, per- 
haps the Minister can complete his statement. 
himself. I understood that he was asking his 
official to complete the statement that he 
wanted to make. 


| 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. Deachman: Mr. Chairman, yesterday | 
we listened to one statement and today we) 
are being presented with a government state- | | 
ment in relation to that. I think it would be} 
better at this time to hear the government. 
statement from Mr. Martin and Mr. Strong. I 
understand that our time is limited this) 
morning, and I do not think that the govern-_ 
ment’s statement, as it will appear in our! 
proceedings, should be broken up by the) 
intervention of questioning at this time. I 
respectfully suggest that we proceed to heal 
what the government has to say. 


The Chairman: In that case I will ask Mr, 
Strong to complete the statement. 


Mr. Brewin: Surely we are entitled to 
question at this time. The Minister has made 
a statement. 


The Chairman: I will ask Mr. Strong to 
complete Mr. Martin’s statement, then the: 
Committee may ask questions of both 
witnesses. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, I am seriously suggesting that the) 
proper and normal method of procedure, 
after a witness has given his evidence—and 
Mr. Martin has; I am perfectly prepared to 
have him complete the statement if he has) 
not already done so—is to examine him on. 
that evidence. I see absolutely no reason for 
taking up all our time this morning. No 
doubt Mr. Strong has a very important state- | 
ment to make, and we are looking forward to 
hearing it. However, I suggest if Mr. Martin | 
has now finished his statement that, as is the | 
usual procedure—I do not think that he is in 
any special position—he be examined on the. 
statement he has made. 


Mr. Groos: I would like to support 
Mr. Deachman’s suggestion. It may speed up. 
our questioning if we hear from Mr. Strong. 
who may be able to answer some of the | 
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questions that we otherwise would be putting 
ater on to the Minister. I hope that we can 
zet on with the proceedings because, as we 
all know, the House meets at eleven o’clock 
and I would like an opportunity to pose some 
questions to both Mr. Strong and_ the 
Minister. 


Mr. Churchill: On the point of order, Mr. 
Shairman, I support Mr. Brewin. I think the 
witnesses should be examined in order. 


The proceedings could be _ shortened 
mmediately if the government spokesman 
would admit that some errors have been made 
and that the corrections suggested by Dr. 
Hall will be brought into effect immediately. 
i do not know why we have to go over the 
experience of three years in an attempt to 
put up a defence against certain statements. 
bviously things have not gone as well as 
they should and yet Dr. Hall has been doing 
good work. Let us commend him for it and 
make the necessary corrections. Why is it 
necessary to enter into a defensive attitude 
nere and, with respect to each little state- 
iment, say that this is not so, and something 
alse is different. 


_Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not often 
agree with you, Mr. Churchill, but three- 
uarters of what you said I do agree with. I 
hink I have acknowledged that Dr. Hall has 
rendered services. I do recognize that there is 
always need for improvement. So you and I 
are agreed on that. This is rather unusual 
ground for you and me. 


_Mr. McIntosh: There must be something 
the matter. 


Mr. Churchill: No. You are finally coming 
around to a sensible point of view. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well, not after 
some of your speeches last night in the 
House. 


Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, although I am enjoying this banter 
detween the Minister and his friend I do not 
think it is getting the Committee anywhere. I 
would like to hear from either the Minister 
wr the Director General of the External Aid 
Dffice so we can get the facts. 


Mr. Churchill: I object to Mr. Stanbury’s 
remark. I presented a sensible point of view. 


Mr, Stanbury: Mr. Chairman, if I have the 
floor, I do not mind saying “thank you” to 
Dr. Hall for pointing out our errors buted 
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want to find out the facts on what he has 
alleged. I do not want to simply pat him on 
the back and send him home; I would like to 
find out the facts. I think that is what we are 
here for this morning. Let us hear the wit- 
nesses before eleven o’clock. 


The Chairman: Order, please. Again I will 
ask Mr. Strong to proceed with his statement, 
and both witnesses— 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, I raise a 
point of privilege. This gentleman over here 
talks about banter. Who is he to be lecturing 
this Committee? I presented a proposal to 
this Committee. Instead of wasting time try- 
ing to set up a defence on minor points and 
this is all it is, let us acknowledge the fact 
that the work we are doing in Viet Nam is 
important, that Dr. Hall’s work was very 
important, that the man in the field knows 
more about what goes on than people sitting 
around a desk here, and then let us make the 
necessary corrections instead of just setting 
up a defence because somebody said some- 
thing to which someone else does not agree. 


The Chairman: In order to save time I will 
ask the witness to proceed with his state- 
ment. Then questions may be asked of both 
witnesses. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Mr. Chairman, the 
suggestion was made yesterday that the 
statements be prepared beforehand and I 
would like to ask if either of these people 
have statements that we can read as they go 
along? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have some notes 
but I do not think you could read them all. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, I do not have a 
prepared statement. I will also refer to notes. 
Mr. Chairman, because of many of the 
remarks and allegations made yesterday in 
Dr. Fall’s statement and in his reply to ques- 
tions from members of this Committee, I 
thought it might be useful to direct my 
attention this morning to some of the specific 
comments and criticisms that Dr. Hall has 
made. 


As members of the Committee will 
appreciate, Dr. Hall presented a very long 
statement which included a great many 
remarks and allegations. I would like to say, 
of course, that my personal knowledge of this 
matter only extends over a relatively short 
period but, as you can well imagine, I have 
directed a good deal of attention to examin- 
ing all of the records of our experience over 
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the past several years in our aid program in 
South Viet Nam. I have spoken to most of 
the officers directly concerned with that pro- 
gram and the comments I make refiect the 
totality of the information I have received 
during that process. 


I would certainly feel most uncomfortable 
if I were cast in the role of stoutly defending 
a set of immutable laws administered by an 
inflexible bureacracy. I wish to say, as the 
Minister has mentioned, that our administra- 
tive apparatus is not perfect. We have, done 
things on occasion, perhaps, in respect to 
South Viet Nam which, in the light of the 
experience we now have we might not do 
again and are not doing again. Most of the 
specific instances referred to by Dr. Hall 
apply to periods in the fairly distant past and 
they apply to procedures and perhaps to 
applications of those procedures which have 
been completely corrected and modified. In- 
deed, I believe the hon. members will recall 
that by his own testimony he acknowledged 
this at one point in his remarks yesterday. 


However, I would like to take a number of 
the svecific points in his statement and refer 
to them. On page 4, toward the bottom of the 
page, he makes the comment, “The External 
Aid Office have recently said their normal 
method of supporting advisers is that the 
devartment supplied the man and the local 
government everything else”. Then he goes 
on to say, “which means that their normal 
method is not to support their advisers.” 
This, I must say, is categorically not the case. 
The Vietnamese, as Dr. Hall has admitted, 
told him even before his assignment that 
they fully understood the conditions under 
which Canadian aid was extended and they 
did, in fact, supply him with the housing that 
he requested. However, there were delays. 
Dr. Hall was not satisfied with the housing 
and he made that clear to our people in 
Saigon. My examination of the records of the 
conversations and the activities of our Dele- 
gation in attempting to rectify that situation 
showed that they did everything that could 
conceivably be expected of them to rectify it, 
and so did we. Despite the fact there was no 
obligation to do this, we supplied Dr. Hall 
with an additional $100 a month over and 
above his rentals to enable him to do those 
additional things to his house—the house that 
was provided by Viet Nam—that he thought 
were necessary to provide him with the 
desired standard of accommodation. 


On page 5, toward the bottom of the page, 
Dr. Hall makes the following comment: 
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...“To organize an Orthopaedic Service 
in the University of Saigon Medical: 
School Section of Cho Ray Hospital’. It’ 
was presumed by the Vietnamese Hospi- 
tal and University authorities who 
requested my services, that my govern- 
ment would provide personnel to work) 
with me, equipment and ee cara sup- | 
plies, and probably some buildings. . 


Yesterday Dr. Hall tabled a copy of the list) 
of equipment that he said he presented at. 
that stage and which he now says the Viet-' 
namese had undertaken to provide. I would 
now like, Mr. Chairman, to table with this. 
Committee a copy of the official application i 
which was received from South Viet Nam for | 
the services of Dr. Hall and in which they’ 
specifically state that this request does not | 
cover that equipment, although they com-| 
ment on his list of equipment. 


The Chairman: Are we agreed? 
Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Strong: Dr. Hall also says at the top of | 
page 6 that his recommendation made in’ 
September of 1964 for the need of techni-! 
cians ty make artificial legs and braces is still; 
under discussion more than three years later. 
by our government. At the very best that is a. 
gross distortion of the facts of this situation, | 
which I will be very pleased to deal with in: 
more detail. 


e (10:25 a.m.) 
At the bottom of page 6... 
Mr. Churchill: Let us deal with it right) 


now. Is the statement wrong, or what is. 
happening? 


Mr. Streng: Very good. Dr. Hall in fact: 
indicated that in his opinion there was a 
need for this. He was unable to obtain from | 
the South Vietnamese any confirmation that. 
they in fact felt his specific scheme would 
meet those needs. It was the recognition of 
the general need in this area that led to the 
sending out of the team headed by Dr. Gin- 
gras to determine whether or not we could 
participate in the setting up of a rehabilita- 
tion centre in Saigon. 


Mr. Churchill: It is still under discussion 
is it not? 


Mr. Strong: Dr. Hall’s proposal. has not. 
been under discussion. It was dealt with . 


An hon. Member: What about Dr. Ginga " 


Mr. Strong: No, I am speaking of the 
proposal Dr. Hall said he made and which is 
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till under discussion three years later. This 
ss certanly very much of a misrepresenta- 
sion of the reality of that situation. 


At the bottom of page 6 Dr. Hall says: 


Again I would like to draw your 
attention to this direct refusal to under- 
take a program 23 years ago that our 
government now has a second or a third 
team sent out to examine. 


This relates to something he mentioned 
reviously and it is simply not an accurate 
ortrayal of the situation. 


At the top of page 7 Dr. Hall says: 


Canadian nurses applied to E.A.O. to go 
| to Viet Nam but were not sent out... 


The fact is that we have four nurses now, 
and six Canadian nurses in Viet Nam by the 
and of the year. There have been a number 
bf nurses sent to Viet Nam. It is ev dent of 
course, that all nurses who applied would not 
be acceptable for a variety of reasons, but 
the inference that no nurses were sent is not 
an accurate one. 


Dr. Fall elso makes reference at the top of 
page 7 to a number of other things that he 
felt should hve been done, and in various 
ways he did make us aware from time to 
time of the different things that he thought 
should be done. We expressed interest in all 
of these things but when Dr. Hall was not 
able to obtain the support of the Vietnamese 
authorities—wh», after all, must have the 
ultimate responsibility for administering pro- 
grams of this kind in their own country— 
we were not able to proceed to act on these 
particular requests. 


I think Dr. Hall is fully aware of the 
nature of our program and of the necessity 
for working out these matters in co-operation 
with the South Vietnamese. 


' Dr. Hall acknowledges the difficulties he 
had with the Vietnemese authorities and 
some of his other colleagues in his work. I 
‘might say, without in any way trying to 
make a judgment on the validity of his role 
or the role of those people with whom he 
was in conflict, that I think by his own 
testimony he has confirmed that one of the 
really serious problems Dr. Hall confronted 
in Viet Nam was the matter of his own 
relationship with his colleagues. This is a 
matter that is covered at very great length in 
correspondence and cables between our 
representatives on the International Control 
Commission in Viet Nam and our own Office. I 
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have reviewed a very substantial catalogue of 
correspondence and records interminable, 
detailed and difficult discussions between Dr. 
Hall and those people and between Dr. Hall 
and his Vietnamese colleagues. As I say, I am 
not attempting to pass judgment on this but I 
think it has to be borne in mind that this is a 
very important factor surrounding the 
difficulties which Dr. Hall experienced in 
implementing the projects to which he was 
assigned in that country. 


@ (10:30 a.m.) 


Dr. Hall says at the middle of page 9 of his 
statement: 


..Il wrote a detailed report describing 
the situation to the Delegation and to 
E.A.O., and the requirements necessary 
to correct the problems. Both the Dean’s 
letter of request and my report remained 
unanswered. 


I do not think there is any other word that 
really could be used to describe this except to 
say that it is inaccurate. We received Dr. 
Hall’s report on January 20, 1967, and from 
our documents on file we realized the difficul- 
ties which he had experienced. This is 
reflected in a document from the Minister of 
Health dated January 31 which states that 
the ministry just cannot satisfy all of Dr. 
Hall’s demands. 


I might point out that our normal method 
of communication—and I think Dr. Hall 
acknowledged this yesterday—with Dr. Hall 
wes not by post from Ottawa but by cable to 
our representatives in Saigon, who then com- 
municated these matters personally to Dr. 
Hall. 


I do not have any personal feelings one 
way or the other towards Dr. Fail 9-4 this 
is not in a personal sense, but I do think it is 
perhaps necessary—to make his tesumony 
understsndable and to understand the con- 
text of his situation in Viet Nam—to report 
to you the statement that the Minister of 
Health for South Viet Nam made to one of 
our officers when Dr. Hall left Viet Nam. He 
asked this officer, and I am quoting: 

.to earry his personal gratefulness to 
the Government of Canada for having 
arranged for the return of Dr. Hall to 
Canada. 


I think this is indicative of the kind of 
problem that Dr. Hall encountered. As I say, 
this is not a one-sided thing; I am not trying 
to make a judgment on the rights or the 
wrongs. I am however, trying to indicate that 
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his whole attitude has to be understandable 
against the background of the very serious 
difficulties he experienced in his own rela- 
tionships with the Vietnamese. 


Mr. Macquarrie: To whom was that said? 


Mr. Strong: The man to whom this state- 
ment was made was Mr. McLaren, who was 
in Saigon. The man making the statement 
was the Minister of Health for South Viet 
Nam, Mr. Tran Lu-Y. 


Mr. Churchill: Just gossip. 


Mr. Strong: This is not gossip, Mr. Chair- 
man. This was a statement made seriously. I 
mention it only because I think it is the best 
method of emphasizing the very difficult 
position that Dr. Hall was in, and that we 
were in in dealing with Dr. Hall. 


Mr. Macquarrie: It was not from the Viet 
Nam authority; it was second hand. 


Mr. Sirong: No, it was not second hand; it 
was directly from the Minister of Health for 
South Viet Nam. 


Mr. Macquarrie: As reported to you by a 
Canadian. 


Mr. Strong: Made to one of my officers, 
who was talking to him on an official basis; 
and made with witnesses present and duly 
recorded. 


Mr, Macquarrie: It was a reported oral 
observation. 


Mr. Strong: It was a specific request that 
this be passed on to our government. 


Mr. Deachman: Was this an official state- 
ment made in the presence of witnesses with 
a view to action being taken and reported to 
you? Is that correct? 


Mr. Strong: At that point Dr. Hall was in 
the process of leaving, or had just left, Sai- 
gon. No action was necessary, but it was 
officially made and officially recorded in the 
presence of witnesses. Our people were pres- 
ent in South Viet Nam for the specific pur- 
pose of discussing with the Minister of 
Health the various aspects of our program in 
that country. 


Mr. Chairman, if I may continue, in the 
middle of page 9 Dr. Hall states that there 
was not a single visit of a Canadian 
representative to Hue while he was there. 
Again it is only fair to point out that Dr. Hall 
himself spent very little time in Hue, because 
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he felt that the conditions under which h 
would have to operate there were not suita 
ble for him. He spent most of his time ip 
Saigon. Officers of the External Aid Office 
sent out specifically at my direction to try Ls 
discuss the problems with Dr. Hall, wer 
unable to locate him. 


About two thirds down page 10 Dr. oA 
makes this comment on the 10 packaged hos 
pital units that had been provided: | 

C 


These packaged units were designec 
for use in Canada for a short emergency 
of a few days, they were already paic 
for by the Government and 
expense to the E.A.O. was an 
departmental financial exchange; 


He goes on to make a comment reflecting 
very seriously on the quality and usefulnes; 
of these units. This is a very large subject. Ii 
the Committee wishes to deal with it in very 
substantial detail I would be very happy tc 
do so, but I do think that I should point out 
that the report to which the Minister 
referred and which we have received from 
the special medical team that is just now 
returning from Viet Nam—having been sent 
out there as a further step in the implemen- 
tation of our program there—is that not only 
are these units highly desirable and highly 
useful, but that there is an urgent require- 
ment for 10 more. The suggestion that these 
were sent out as a public relations gesture is 
to me incredible. 


thei; 
inter: 


Mr. Churchill: Where does this reference to 
public relations occur. 


Mr. Strong: That occurs at the bottom of 
page 11, where Dr. Hall says: i 


The men handling this for USAID 
were friends of mine and I know their 
reactions to being asked by Canada to do 
Canada’s logistical work, and then have 
EA.O. insist that bulky equipment 
should be flown in American aircraft to 
a Vietnamese hospital where they knew 
it could not be used, in order that Cana= 
da should be able to say that a “complete 
hospital unit” had been sent to such and 
such a region. 


The most generous comment that I could 
make about that, Mr. Chairman, is that it 
seems to me to be a shocking statement to be, 
presented by a serious and qualified man,’ 
who really should have known better, and 
was in a position to have known better. 


There are many of these specific instances! 
that I could comment on. I am quite pa 
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ogared to do so on any one that the Commit- 
see has a special interest in. 


' At the bottom of page 12 Dr. Hall refers to 
r. Vennema’s team to the medical unit at 
uang Ngai. In one statement he says: 


...I1 believe from my three years’ experi- 
ence that such a team not only fails to 
provide anything that the Vietnamese 
are not perfectly capable of doing for 
themselves, but it permits the Viet- 
namese to abandon their own responsi- 
bilities; 

_ Later in the same paragraph he says: 


I do not call stitching up a cut “surgery”, 
nor does picking up a knife and cutting 
a patient turn a general practitioner into 
a surgeon. Surgery in the civilian hospi- 
tal in Quang Ngai has been in the hands 
of Vietnamese military surgeons some of 
whom were my students and interns... 


and he goes on. The whole tenor of these 
remarks attempts to deprecate the value of 
the work done by Dr. Vennema and his col- 
‘eagues in Viet Nam. 


» (10:40 a.m.) 


The arguments used are such that I find it 
Nifficult to reason how Dr. Hall has reached 
his conclusions about Quang Ngai. He says 
hat the reason for the original medical 
seam’s pulling out was that this was a very 
qazardous and difficult security area in 
which even the Vietnamese themselves did 
not wish to work. Surely, far from calling 
ito question the value of the contribution 
that Dr. Vennema and the other Canadians 
are making under these difficult and hazard- 
jus circumstances, Dr. Hall should be pre- 
pared to admit that the contribution is an 
extremely valuable cne. 

| He talks of the omission of specialist treat- 
ment. I am sure he would also agree with the 
hedical expert’s advice that I have received, 
that when dealing with a front line situation 
it is not necessarily specialist treatment that 
S$ needed; that you have to be able to pro- 
vide treatment for a wide variety of things, 
ranging from the TB illness that originally 
gave rise to the clinic to all the miscellaneous 
njuries and problems resulting from the 
tasualties of war. This is in the midst of Viet 
vong-infested country. This indeed is in an 
area of maximum security hazard. 

| Dr. Vennema at this point does not have 
‘he benefit of specialists, but he and his team 
Jo what any other good general practitioner 
as do: they deal with the casualties in 
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the best possible way, and those that need 
major surgery are flown out. Dr. Vennema 
has accompanied a number of such patients 
to the hospitals in Saigon where specialist 
treatment is available. 


Mr. Churchill: His objection is not to Dr. 
Vennema; it is to what the External Aid 
Office has failed to do. This appears on 
page 13. 


Mr. Strong: Dr. Vennema came back at my 
request several months ago and reported in 
detail on the program. I asked him, and so 
did the Minister directly, what he needed to 
maintain and support him in his program 
there. What he has asked for has been 
provided. 


Mr. Chairman, towards the bottom of page 
13 I think it is significant to draw your 
attention to the following remarks of Dr. 
Hall: 


Priority is given by WHO... 
that is the World Health Organization 


...to programs of disease control and 
eradication by immunisation. All ortho- 
peedic surgeons who have visited Viet 
Nam have expressed the need for polio 
vaccine which is technically difficult to 
produce and costly. 


He makes this statement and yet somehow 
menages to imply that this program is not 
valuable. There is a basic contradiction 
between what he says here and his implica- 
tion that our contributions of vaccine have 
not been useful. Perhaps this is because he 
has not really thoroughly looked into this 
aspect of our program, because at the top of 
page 14, again, he says that it should not be 
necessary to send personnel to Viet Nam for 
the actual administration. I would say it is 
apparent from this that he has really very 
little knowledge of our program there, 
because we have not sent personnel to Viet 
Nam for the administration of this program. 
This program was one which the Vietnamese 
were quite capable of administering them- 
selves. Their need was for the actual vaccine 
and that is what we sent them. It is implicit 
in his statement towards the end where he 
mentions that we have done only three 
things in Viet Nam and he implies that each 
one of them has failed for one reason or 
another. This is what I mean when I say he 
has implied that there is no value in this 
program. He attaches no value to it; yet here 
his own statement indicates the value of pro- 
grams of this kind. 
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Mr. Churchill: I do not draw the same 
conclusions. 

Mr. Langlois (Chicoutimi): We do not 


expect you to. 


Mr. Churchill: I thought he was comment- 
ing on the Toronto Globe and Mail and that 
is not unusual. 


The Chairman: Order, please. I will ask 
the witness to continue. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, on page 17 in 
the middle of the page, referring to Canada’s 
food aid, he makes another statement which 
indicates that he really cannot understand 
the basis for our food aid program. He says: 

Thus if the food is used to feed the poor 

and starving, the country in fact buys it 

from Canada in her own local currency... 
This is just not correct. Mr. Chairman, the 
Minister has explained one of the things that 
was needed at a certain stage according to 
the Vietnamese themselves was food. They 
asked us for food and we provided it to 
them. They themselves are in the best posi- 
tion to know their own needs for food, as is 
normal, and I think a very worth-while prac- 
tice in these cases. We provide them with the 
food and we require them to set up in their 
own accounts—we do not have custody of 
this money—a counterpart fund equivalent 
in local currency to the foreign exchange 
that they have saved by our having given 
them the food and saving them the necessity 
of having bought it themselves with their 
scarce foreign exchange. They take these 
local currency funds and they set them up in 
their own accounts—we do not own them 
—hbut under agreement with them we require 
that these funds be directed to projects of 
long-term development within the countries 
concerned and we do not require that the 
Vietnamese buy the food from Canada. This 
simply indicates that Dr. Hall must not 
understand the operation of our food aid 
program. This is perhaps natural because Dr. 
Hall is a medical expert. 


On page 18, a third of the way down the 
page, he also indicates that: 
—foodstuffs are by definition not accept- 
ed by the World Bank as ‘development 
aid’,— 
This, of course, is just not an accurate state- 
ment. I mention it only because it further 
underscores the fact that Dr. Hall’s testimony 
in this particular area, and I suppose under- 
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standably, lacks the credibility of expert 


knowledge. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Is- 
lands): May I ask a question? Does the 
World Bank accept food aid as developmen- | 
tal aid? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, it does in fact. Contrary | 
to the statement Dr. Hall made the World) 
Bank does, in fact, accept food aid. 


Also on page 20, about two-thirds of the | 
way down the page, when referring to the) 
surplus butter, he again makes the point that | 
it was not given but that it had to be sold. 
This, I think, again reflects his lack of under- | 
standing of this particular program. 


He makes a comment at another point | 
here. I am not sure where it is—there are so} 
many points I may have skipped this over | 
but one of my officers might be able to point | 
to the place in his statement. He indicates | 
that we simply give our surpluses. I think | 
members of this Committee will know that is 
not the case. We provide food aid whether or 
not we have surpluses. I think this is exem- 
plified by the last two years when we have | 
given more food aid than at any other point | 
during the whole history of our aid program | 
and at a time when there was a full commer- | 
cial demand for wheat wich was the princi- | 
pal element in that food aid program. 


On page 21, in the middle of the page, Dr. 
Hall made some comments on long-range 
development. His comments were general j 
ones but ones with which I think anyone’ 
concerned with aid and development would | 
obviously have to agree. I mention this sim- | 
ply to indicate that I am not in disagreement | 
with everything Dr. Hall says. Some of his | 
generalities and homilies are very appropri- 
ate and ones which certainly I would 
endorse. 


e (10:50 a.m.) 


At the top of page 22 on the Quang Ngai | 
project — and I have really addressed myself 
to this question — he says: 

—a perpetuation of a service abandoned © 
by Medico, a very experienced interna- 
tional organisation, because of lack of | 
Vietnamese interest in an area where | 
none of the indigenous personnel wish to | 
work although they are quite capable in | 
a technical sense of performing all of | 
these functions. 
I have already commented on that. He has | 
come back to it again in his remarks so that | 
is why I refer to it again. But, again I think © 
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qe evidence of the need which the Viet- 
amese themselves felt for this project was 
hat it only took Dr. Vennema something like 
8 hours to get approval from the Viet- 
amese government for the transfer of a 
jece of land that was necessary to erect that 
linic. This indicates — and this is a product, 
acidentally, of the whole experience of Dr. 
Tfennema and his group — that they some- 
ow seem to be able to get things done. In 
1y experience with our advisers — frankly, 
entlemen, we have two general categories of 
eople in the field. There are the problem 
reators and the problem solvers. Let me say 
nly that Dr. Vennema is a problem solver. 


Mr. Churchill: Has there not been a change 
{ government over there? It sometimes hap- 
ens that you get problems solved when you 
hange a government too. 


_Mr. McIntosh: Were the terms of reference 
or Dr. Hall the same as the terms of refer- 
nee for this other doctor or did you change 
hem in the meantime? 


| Mr. Strong: Essentially the same. There 
as been an implication in everything Dr. 
Tall says about our basic policies requir- 
1g participation by the recipient government 
h any program involving advisers, which I 
ink are very, very sound, because after all 
f a government itself is not prepared to 
articipate with you in a project, you can 
juestion its assessment of the value of that 
roject and also you can question whether or 
ot it will be possible to work it out. While 
nis is the basic policy—and I believe it to 
'e a sound one from an operating and an 
dministrative point of view—we have not 
Pplied it inflexibly. 


'In the case of housing, Dr. Hall has 
ready said he was our first medical adviser. 
Ve saw the experiences that he had gone 
arough in housing and when it came to 
Quang Ngai we decided to provide this local 
upport. At Quang Ngai we do, in fact, pro- 


‘ide housing. 


_Mr. McIntosh: Was Dr. Hall given the task 
f officially negotiating with the Vietnamese 
r did you have other personnel there to do 
he official negotiating? 


| Mr. Strong: Negotiation of the over-all 
271994 J 
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arrangements is, of course, on a government- 
to-government level and is done by members 
of our Delegation in Saigon. The actual oper- 
ation of those arrangements which requires a 
good deal of internal negotiation between the 
particular adviser, in this case Dr. Hall and 
his colleagues with whom he is working, 
depends, of course, very much on the rapport 
and the relationship that is created between 
them. No amount of government intervention 
can resolve a situation of individual conflict. 
It can mitigate it—and there were many 
attempts at mitigating it—but I am simply 
pointing out that in contrast to the experi- 
ence with Dr. Hall, Dr. Vennema seems to 
have been able to get things done and to get 
the co-operation he required from _ the 
Vietnamese. 


There may be differences—I am not trying 
to make a judgment—but those are the facts. 


Mr. McIntosh: Has there been a change of 
administrators out there since that time 
either on the part of the Canadian govern- 
ment or the Vietnamese government? 


Mr. Strong: There have been three differ- 
ent Canadian commissioners on the Interna- 
tional Control Commission. 


Mr. Brewin: I see that the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs is leaving. I see 
that the process of making sure that we 
cannot question him has succeeded. When is 
he coming back so that we can question him 
on his most unsatisfactory statement? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The reason I am 
leaving now after my most satisfactory state- 
ment is that the Prime Minister is waiting 
and the House is meeting at 11 o’clock. I will 
be back to see you again. 


Mr. Brewin: I want you to be examined by 
the Committee. 


The Chairman: The Minister will be with 
us for a long time. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, when is the 
Minister going to appear again? 


The Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I will be here 


again, 
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The Chairman: The Minister will be at our 
disposal for the next meeting. The next meet- 
ing will. probably be on Thursday, November 
9, 1967. 


Mr. Andras: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order. Yesterday we attempted to get Mr. 
Strong heard immediately following Dr. 
Hall’s statement and that, in my opinion, was 
a steam-roller effort to prevent it. 
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The Chairman: Order, please. The Minister 
referred to a document called “Top Contribu- 
tors From The Colombo Plan’. Are we 
agreed to having this document printed as an 
appendix? . 


| 
Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Chairman: It is now three minutes tc 
11 o’clock. We will adjourn until next Thurs: 
day. The Committee is adjourned. 
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| APPENDIX B 


Form Al. 
(1962 Revision) 


. THE COLOMBO PLAN COUNCIL FOR 
TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION IN SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


| APPLICATION FOR EXPERT 


| By the Government of VIETNAM to the Government of CANADA for an ex- 
vert in Orthopedy. 


| Notes.—(a) This form has been devised for the general guidance of co-operating countries in order to facilitate 
the supply of relevant information and data necessary to afford an adequate appreciation of the 
nature of the technical assistance required. Full and accurate completion of this application form 
will avoid much reference back and lead to speedier action. 

(b) The requisite number of copies of the Form Al, including a copy for the Colombo Plan Bureau 
duly endorsed by the appropriate Foreign Aid Department of the requesting government should 
be forwarded to the donor government concerned through the appropriate channels, 


. BACKGROUND INFORMATION To found and supervise an orthopaedic service in the Uni 
| This section should show as precisely as possible versity of Saigon Section.of Cho-Ray Hospital under the 
| the general nature of the project for which the auspices of the Medical School. See Appendix A; a state- 
expert is required, stating whether it comes with- ment by Dr. M. C. Hall. It should be noted that Dr. 
_ in the Government’s development programme... Hall’s statement.also makes reference-to needs of equip- 
| It is important to indicate whether the project ment and personnel which while they do not form part 
is a new enterprise or whether it was started of this request may form part of subsequent requests. 
previously. In the latter case, any assistance re- 
ceived under other technical co-operation pro- 
grammes (e.g. under United Nations auspices) 
should be stated. With regard to industrial enter- 
prises, some impression of the size is important 
and the output and number of workers to be em- 
ployed are useful indications. The type of process, 
make and age of industrial or scientific equipment 
with which the expert will be concerned should 
be specified. In the case of academic establish- 
ments, it is an advantage to know the number of 
| annual intake of students, their level of attain- 
ment, numbers and status of existing staff and 
details of any research facilities and the level of 
research being undertaken. (Copies of brochures, 
annual reports, financial statements, calendars, 
- syllabus of instruction etc. should be attached 
where applicable). 


| ————————————— ae 


}, SPECIFICATION FOR THE POST:* Orthopaedic Surgeon with University Qualifications. 
(a) post title eS ee 
(b) duties for which the expert will be responsible. As in 1. 
These should preferably be listed, and _ it is 


important to give as much detail as possible : = : : 
authority to whom expert will be responsible Medical Director of Cho Ray and University of Saigon. 


== 
is) 
~~ 


(d) qualification and experience required and ap- See 1 and 2. 
proximate age limits 
(e) number of personnel required One. 


}. In the case of continuous projects, give name and 
particulars of understudy or counterpart who is to 
work with the expert 
iii nara ETE re 


*It is essential that full particulars should be given. If the space provided is inadequate, they should be given 


na separate sheet. 


| 
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4. TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT: 


(a) 
(6) 


(c) 


(k) 
() 


duration 

actual place of employment, nearest town and 
post office 

if living accommodation to be provided, state 
whether furnished or unfurnished, and whether 
suitable for married man with family: 

(i) daily allowance for food if accommodation 

only provided 
(ii) daily rate for accommodation and food if 
neither are provided in kind 

daily and nightly rates of subsistence payable 
when away from base on duty 

are costs of internal travel paid or car provided? 
what leave arrangements are suggested? 
extent to which free hospital and medical treat- 
ment is to be provided for the expert and his 
accompanying dependents, if any 

is expert free from income tax? 

will personal effects imported on first arrival 
be cleared free of custom duty? 

does host government undertake to indemnify 
expert in respect of damages awarded against 
him for actions performed in the course of his 
official duties? 

approximate date on which the expert is re- 
quired to arrive in receiving country 
any other information 


5. PROPOSALS FOR APPORTIONMENT OF COSTS OF SALARY 
AND ALLOWANCE AND PASSAGES 


6. PREVIOUS STEPS, IF ANY, TO FILL THE POST: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


If any previous attempt has been made to 
fill the post under the Colombo Plan (includ- 
ing ICA) or from any external source (UN, 
Specialised Agency or other) please indicate: 
to whom application was addressed, with date 
result or present stage of negotiations 
are other experts working in this area in as- 
sociated projects or have there been experts 
working in this field previously? If so, are any 
reports by these experts available? 


November 3, 196; 


One year subject to renewal. 


Saigon, Vietnam. 


See Appendices B and C. 


No. 


The Ministry of Health will provide free medical anc 
hospital treatment for the expert and his dependents. 


The expert will be exempt from all Vietnamese income tax. 
- 


The expert will have the right to import or buy goods tax 
free for the personal use of himself and his family. | 


The Ministry of Health agrees to indemnify the expert i 
respect of any damages awarded against him in the courst 


of his employment. 


August 1, 1964. 


(eno 


RRESPONDENCE: 


Name, postal and telegraphic address of official to M. Nguyen Anh Tuan 
whom correspondence regarding this application 
should be forwarded 


Directeur Général du Plan 
46 Ben Chuong Duong 
Saigon, Vietnam 


Signed Aug. 14, 1964, 


on behalf of the Government of VietNam 


wee! Te: fe, (ee) er 6, '6) (ew iuieh ie! (wi have: Ae) elite) elute aie 


Dr. Nguyen-Sanh-Chau 
Director of Cabinet, 
Ministry of Health 


na 
For use only by Donor Government 
Application accepted/rejected/withdrawn 


on behalf of the Department of 
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1965 
. 142 
. 582 
.316 
.231 


1966 
. 986 
.832 
. 366 
37 


APPENDIX C 
TOP CONTRIBUTORS FROM THE COLOMBO PLAN (1) 
TABLE II 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Australia .. (not available) «L172 
Canada ... 47 . 24 .28 .29 .45 
wapaN) 2. - . 90 15.46 17.32 7.07 5.86 
BUTS so. osc pat =O .05 .06 18 
JS er 185.00 151.00 


Canada’s rank among Colombo Plan contributors 


1960 = (3rd) 
1961 — (rd) 
1962 — (3rd) 
1963 = (3rd) 
1964 = 3rd 
1965 = 3rd 
1966 — 3rd 


(1) Australian figures: from Australian High Commission 


Others: DAC 


(Note: Disbursements U.S. Dollars) 


158.00 211.00 221.00 300.104 500.000 


1960-1966 
(1.300) 
3.244 
47.292 
.891 
1,726.104 
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and 
Mr. Allmand, Mr. Deachman, Mr. Langlois 
Mr. Andras, Mr. Forest, (Chicoutimi), 
Mr. Asselin Mr. Forrestall, Mr. Laprise, 
(Charlevoix), *Mr. Goyer, ~ Mr. Macquarrie, 
Mr. Basford, Mr. Groos, Mr. McIntosh, 
Mr. Brewin, Mr. Harkness, Mr. Pilon, 
Mr. Caron, Mr. Hymmen, Mr. Stanbury, 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Thompson—(24). 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Chairman: Mr. Jean-Eudes Dubé 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. W. B. Nesbitt 


Fernand Despatie, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


* Replaced Mr. Habel on November 7, 1967. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


TUESDAY, November 7, 1967. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Goyer be substituted for that of Mr. Habel 
on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 


Attest 


ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 9, 1967. 
(11) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.10 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, 
Brewin, Caron, Churchill, Dubé, Goyer, Groos, Harkness, Hymmen, Lambert, 
Langlois (Chicoutimi), Laprise, Macquarrie, Nesbitt, Pilon, Stanbury, Thomp- 
son (20). 


Also present: Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), M.P. 
In attendance: Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director General, External Aid Office. 


Mr. Strong completed his presentation concerning Canadian aid to Vietnam, 
commenced at the meeting of November 3, 1967. He answered questions. 


At 1.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Thursday, November 9, 1967 


The Chairman: Order please. We have a 
yuorum. When we adjourned last Friday Mr. 
Strong was giving evidence. I understand he 
aas not quite finished his statement but he 
will do so this morning and afterwards he 
will receive and answer questions. I under- 
stand that the Minister will be here later on. 
Mr. Strong? 


| 


Mr. M. F. Strong (Director General, Exter- 
aal Aid Office): Mr. Chairman and hon. mem- 
vers I will not take up too much time with 
further extension of the comments I com- 
menced to make at the last meeting concern- 
mg the specific matters raised by Dr. Hall in 
ais presentation to the preceding meeting, 
out there were two items towards the end of 
ais presentation that I did not get to which I 
think are important enough to deserve some 
additional comment. 


The first is covered on pages 22 and 23 of 
Dr. Hall’s statement. I will just quote from it. 
de is speaking of the Vietnamese youths who 
rome over to Canada on their training 
programs. 

The youth, to gain prestige, to escape 
the draft, or to escape the country, are 
very anxious to obtain an overseas scho- 
larship... there is no planning involved 
in the allocation of fields of study, and 
that quantities of electrical, chemical 
engineers et cetera for whom there is no 
possibility of employment, are being 
trained... many have not gone home 
after their studies are completed... the 
relevance of present employment to 
scholarship training... in giving scholar- 
ships we have a responsibility to find out 
whether their holders are returning to 
their native countries and whether they 
can find work there. Yet the Director 
General has told this Committee that we 
do not have, and are not attempting to 
get, this information. 


Now let me say in respect to the point he 
makes, that there is no planning involved in 
the allocation of fields of study, that we are 
of course very anxious that the training we 
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provide in Canada be related to the recipient 
country’s manpower needs and to its long- 
range development needs. However, the actu- 
al evaluation of the country’s manpower 
requirements and selection procedures must 
necessarily be the prerogative of the nomi- 
nating government. While it is not possible 
nor would it, I think, be proper for me to 
comment specifically on the amount and the 
effectiveness of the Vietnamese government’s 
planning in relation to the scholarship pro- 
gram, I think it would be helpful perhaps to 
make some comments about the other issues 
raised in this connection in Dr. Hall’s presen- 
tation which will, I think, be indicative of 
the planning that is involved and the knowl- 
edge that we have of this planning and the 
interest that we take in it. 


The Commission for Overseas Studies of 
the Vietnamese Ministry of Education reviews 
all requests from students who wish to 
undertake studies abroad, including unspon- 
sored students or students who come out here 
on their own resources—of course our pro- 
gram covers only those students that we 
sponsor and finance—but no student can 
obtain a passport without a decree authoriz- 
ing him to study overseas, which passport I 
understand is only issued by the Commission 
once they have approved a student’s choice 
of studies and the proposed university at 
which he intends to pursue these studies. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Does this just apply to Viet 
Nam? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. I am coming now to the 
actual practices of the Vietnamese govern- 
ment in dealing with these matters. Of course 
each government has different practices and 
these are not necessarily applicable every- 
where. In addition, in Viet Nam a committee 
consisting of members of the various facul- 
ties of Vietnamese educational institutions 
was set up within the framework of this 
Commission to interview all candidates who 
wish to study abroad, and the Commission, 
incidentally, is also responsible for assisting 
returning students to obtain employment. 
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On the comment concerning the relevance 
of present employment to scholarship train- 
ing, we of course share very much the con- 
cern that Dr. Hall expressed in this regard. 
This is an important matter, but scholarships 
awarded to Viet Nam under our external aid 
program, as to all other countries under our 
program, are extended, again, only in 
response to specific requests by the govern- 
ments concerned. It is not simply a matter of 
the individual student desiring to come here. 
The nominating government is responsible 
for evaluating the requirements for personnel 
to be trained in specific fields and at specific 
levels, and they are also responsible to assure 
that suitable positions will be available to 
these trainees once they return home. The 
choice of a field of study and the degree 
objective to be attained by a particular stu- 
dent are determined solely by his govern- 
ment, which is consulted, and it must 
approve any change requested by the stu- 
dent. This, again, is to assure that the kind of 
training he receives in Canada under our 
program is consistent with what his govern- 
ment feels are the needs of his country. Simi- 
larly, the Vietnamese authorities must indi- 
cate to us that requirements in a given field 
have changed before any extension for fur- 
ther studies to a higher level is authorized. 
So, again, we attempt to attune the facilities 
that we provide to the requirements of the 
Vietnamese as we hear about these require- 
ments from them. 


Now on the comment—and I am quoting 
here from Dr. Hall’s statement: 


...that quantities of electrical, chemical 
engineers et cetera for whom there is 
no possibility of employment, are being 
trained. 


Let me say that of the 211 Vietnamese 
students presently in Canada under sponsor- 
ship from the External Aid Office, 88 per 
cent are undergraduates and the remaining 
students are working towards an M.Sc. or 
Ph.D. and engineering studies of one kind or 
another do in fact predominate. Some 27 per 
cent are taking chemical engineering; 22 per 
cent electrical engineering, and 18 per cent 
mechanical engineering. Now it is true, as I 
understand it, that some of these people do 
perhaps experience difficulty in obtaining 
employment precisely in the field for which 
they are trained but certainly we take every 
step that I think could possibly be taken to 
assure, again, that the training they receive 
is related to actual employment needs and 
opportunities in their country. 
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I might say also, incidentally, that the 
Vietnamese students in Canada have a very 
very fine record. They are amongst the very 
very best students that we have in ow 
Canadian universities and some of them have 
records that are unequalled by Canadian stu. 
dents. I think they do represent by and large 
a very, very fine and able group of youns 
people and will represent a very significan’ 
long-term development asset to their country. 


Facilities for electrical engineering studie: 
became available in Viet Nam itself in 196f 
and we have not accepted any further nomi. 
nations in that field as of 1967. I might poin‘ 
out that under our program we do not accep) 
nominations for training from Viet Nam i 
the training can be provided in Viet Nam. S¢ 
when facilities for providing electrical engi- 
neering studies became available in Soutt 
Viet Nam in 1966, we ceased to accept any 
more in Canada. Some of the other countries 
do not follow this practice but we think it is 
a sound one. 


A list provided by the Vietnamese authori- 
ties in July, 1967 mentioned 74 forme1 
Colombo Plan students trained in Canade 
and specified the positions that they are pres- 
ently occuping in Viet Nam, indicating 
clearly that they are employed in fields 
directly related to the training they receive 
here. 


Now recently, I think it was in August, we 
ourselves sent out a questionnaire to the 
various students from whom replies now are 
beginning to come in. These replies, too, at 
least from the students from whom we have 
heard, indicate that they are in fact 
employed in fields related to the training that 
they received in Canada. 


As to the comment that “many have nol 
gone home after their studies are complete”, 
there is no question that there is a problem 
in this area. It is perhaps more a potential 
problem at the moment, one that we are 
looking at very carefully, than a real one 
because of the 386 Vietnamese students 
trained so far in Canada only three have 
actually been given permission to remain in 
Canada with immigrant status. There are 
students here in Canada now who have 
expressed interest in staying here but we 
make every effort to persuade these students 
to abide by the commitment that they enter 
into when they come here. They commit 
themselves to return to Viet Nam. This is 
true of other countries, too, because the 
whole purpose of the program, after all, is to 
provide training which will make them an 
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asset to the development of their own coun- 
tries, and this purpose would of course be 
frustrated if they were permitted to easily 
get out of this commitment. 

' Discussions with aid officials of the United 
States, New Zealand, Australia and Germany 
held in Saigon this summer indicate, too, that 
hese countries have the same kind of 
difficulties in terms of repatriation of stu- 
dents, so I think our experience certainly is 
not unique in this area. 

- Now as to the comment that: 


The youth, . to escape the draft, . 
are very anxious to obtain an overseas 
scholarship. 


' I can only say that all of the students who 
come to Canada, whether they are on schol- 
arship or otherwise, are 18 and 19 years of 
th when they come and they must clarify 


heir draft status before obtaining a decree 
Howing them to apply for a passport. Stu- 
dents who apply for extension of their stay 
in Canada after having completed their 
undergraduate studies must have the approv- 
al of the Commission for Overseas Studies. 
During a discussion with the Director of the 
Commission for Overseas Studies this sum- 
mer we were informed that individuals born 
in 1943 to 1944 had not been allowed to go 
Overseas for study this year, whether on 
Scholarship or otherwise, unless they had 
already completed their military service. 


® (11:20 a.m.) 


I would like to refer to one other item 
before completing these comments on Dr. 
Hall’s report and going on to deal with the 
specific and detailed points of interest to 
Committee members arising out of Dr. Hall’s 
statement and my own comments. I refer to 
pages 17 and 18 of Dr. Hall’s prepared state- 
ment on Canada’s food aid program. To 
quote from that briefly, he says: 


Thus if the food is used to feed the 
poor and starving, the country in fact 
buys it from Canada in her own local 
currency but Canada demands not only 
the credit for having “given” it, but also 
twice over credit for a further project 

_ built out of the local currency put into 
the counterpart funds. 


On page 18, he says: 

Although foodstuffs are by definition 
not accepted by the World Bank as 
“development aid”, Canada justifies this 
25% of total grant aid on the grounds 

k that they generate counterpart funds. 
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The food aid program has been a recog- 
nized feature of international development 
assistance since the beginning of the Colombo 
Plan. In recognition of its importance, provi- 
sion for food aid was incorporated into the 
wheat agreements reached in Geneva earlier 
this year under the Kennedy Round 
negociations. 


The recipient country under food aid pro- 
gram is not forced to accept food aid, as 
implied in several places in the statement by 
Dr. Hall, particularly on page 17. The World 
Bank certainly does recognize Canada’s $71 
million contribution to the Bank’s 10 million 
ton target for food aid to India this year. In 
fact, in World Bank and international devel- 
opment circles there can be no question that 
food aid is considered very, very important, 
and a recognized element in aid programs. 


If, in practice, under our bilateral program, 
a country requests food, we make them 
aware of the food that we produce and have 
available and the country then selects from 
this list the items that it needs. This food is a 
gift. It is an outright gift. Canada provides 
all of its food aid on an outright gift basis. 
There are no loans, no repayment provisions, 
no interest—nothing of that kind. The recipi- 
ent pays nothing for it, except, of course, that 
the recipient does have to pick it up at a 
Canadian port and pay the shipping charges 
on it. These are not paid to us. They are 
simply charges for transporting it. 

As a result of this gift, the recipient coun- 
try is saved from the necessity of making the 
substantial expenditures on foreign exchange 
that would otherwise be necessary to enable 
it to meet its own food requirements. The 
country itself, in this case, South Viet Nam, 
actually handles the detailed administration 
of the program. It receives the food and 
disposes of it as it sees fit. We do not require 
them to sell it or to give it away. However, in 
many cases the most effective method of dis- 
tribution is to use the normal commercial 
channels, the shortage originally having been 
one of foreign exchange, rather than of 
money, on the part of those people requiring 
the food. The government concerned makes 
that decision. It either markets it locally or 
gives it away; and this is a decision that they 
make. 

In either event, we require, as a condition 
of our giving this food aid, that the receiving 
government set up its own accounts. I think 
this is important. These are their funds and 
we have no access to the funds at all. They 
set up in their own accounts an amount in 
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local currency which is equivalent to the 
amount of foreign exchange that they have 
saved by our gift of this food. It is this fund 
of local currency that Canada requires the 
recipient to apply to long term-development 
projects. In this sense, food aid serves the 
twofold purpose of enabling the receiving 
country to meet its immediate needs for food 
without depleting its foreign exchange 
resources and, at the same time, of enabling 
long-term development projects to be 
undertaken. 

The importance of this is best illustrated in 
the case of India. Had India not received 
from Canada and the United States the sub- 
stantial gifts of food that it has received in 
the past several years it would have had to 
use its own foreign exchange reserves to buy 
this food and this would have required them 
either to slow up or to halt many long-range 
development projects that are designed to 
help make the Indians eventually self- 
sufficient in agriculture. Therefore, food aid 
does serve this twofold purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I could obviously make fur- 
ther comments on these points, but perhaps 
the best thing to do is to stop there and to 
provide, as I am prepared to do, detailed 
answers to any questions that Committee 
members may have. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Strong. 
Mr. Stanbury, I believe, indicated that he 
wished to ask the first question. 


Mr. Sianbury: Mr. Chairman, perhaps it is 
only fair that I wait until the opposition has 
been given an opportunity to put some 
questions. 


The Chairman: Mr. Nesbitt was second on 
my list. 


Mr. Churchill: There is nothing partisan 
about this. It is a co-operative Committee. 


The Chairman: I had Mr. Groos first, but 
he has left. 


Mr. Stanbury:; I shall await my turn. 


Mr. Nesbiti: I have two questions—one 
specific and one general. 

We have had a great deal of evidence from 
both sides, and apart from the need for 
clarification of certain points we can form 
our own conclusions. 


I have one complaint about students that 
could apply to Viet Nam, but could also 
apply to other countries. I have been told by 
a number of very senior officials of different 
universities that, because most of these coun- 
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tries have either authoritarian or semi- 
authoritarian forms of government a great 
many of the students coming over under 
these plans are not the most deserving ones 
in the country at all; that they are frequently 
the sons and daughters of the local president 
and his friends, and often people who would 
be well able financially to come themselves. 
but might occasion certain foreign exchange 
problems. These officials declared this to be 
true, to a very large extent, of a number of 
these students. We all realize of course, that 
it would be very difficult for us to say that 
we did not want so-and-so because he was 
the nephew of the president and did not have 
a very good record at school, but have any 
arrangements been made to at least minimize 
this as much as possible? 


Mr. Strong: I have heard this, too, and I 
would not be at all surprised if there were 
instances where this happens. Selection 
procedures vary from country to country. 
However, in the case of the Vietnamese I 
really do not have the specific knowledge 
that would enable me to break these down. 


Mr. Nesbitt: My remark was not directed 
at Viet Nam; it was designed for more gener- 
al application. 


Mr. Strong: However, in the case of the 
Vietnamese I think it is important to note 
that their academic record here is, on the 
average, as I understand it, considerably bet- 
ter than that of the average Canadian stu- 
dent taking the same courses. This would sug- 
gest that whatever other considerations may 
enter into their selection there is strong credit 
given to their actual academic performance. — 


Mr. Nesbitt: In general terms, Mr. Strong, 
are you and your staff trying to find ways of 
minimizing this problem? ' 


Mr. Strong: Absolutely; the whole purpose 
of our aid is to help those... 


Mr. Nesbitt: Who need it. 


Mr. Strong: ...who benefit by it and who 
need it. I could not agree with you more. 


e (11:30 a.m.) 


Mr. Nesbitt: I have another specific ques- 
tion in this connection. There has been dis-: 
pute on what it costs to train a foreign stu- 
dent. About a year ago I remember seeing a 
newspaper report to the effect that the cost 
is about $8,000 per student. This to me, 
seemed rather high. Could you give us the 
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figures of what it actually costs a year to 
educate one of these students in Canada? 
And what sort of allowances do they receive, 
say, for clothing and travel? 


Mr. Strong: The average costs range from 
about $3,000 to $4,500 a year, depending on 
the length of time that they are here and the 
period over which you can allocate such 
expenditures as travel which are constant no 
matter how long the student is here. The 
average is of the order of $3,000. My officers 
here tell me it is about $3.3 thousand per 
student. 


_ Mr. Nesbitt: How is that made up? Could 
you give us an idea? 


Mr. Strong: One of my officers may have a 
detailed breakdown; we can certainly get 
that for you. 


_ Mr. Nesbitt: What about university fees, 
clothing allowance, food allowance and that 
sort of thing? 


Mr. Strong: The allowance is $170 a month 
plus medical expenses. We look after their 
medical expenses. Then, of course, they have 
their transportation to Canada and from 
Canada and they have their tuition fees and 
their books. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Are they given any, albeit 
small, spending allowance for themselves? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, $170 a month. This 
includes, I think, spending allowance too. 
The living allowance is $165 to $300, depend- 
ing on certain circumstances. Some of these 
people are more mature students with wives 
and families. For clothing, it is $250 which is 
a one shot allowance; for books, $120; and 
medical expenses amount to about $40 per 
year on the average. 


| Mr. Nesbitt: But they would be covered if 
an unusual circumstance... 


Mr. Strong: Oh yes, indeed. 


Mr. Nesbitt: The other question I had in 
mind is one of a more general nature and it 
may take a little time. I do not want to 
monopolize the time of the Committee but it 
is a question you cannot answer in a very 
short time and I expect you probably cannot. 
You could perhaps continue it at another 
time. The question is this, and I think it 
concerns a lot of people: what is the motiva- 
ion or motivations behind our foreign aid? I 
mean by that, do we select a country to give 
it aid on the basis of pure need because the 
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resources of the country are minimal and the 
people are poor and actually need food and 
clothing? Or do we design our foreign aid on 
the basis of self-help, trying to help people 
develop their resources, and if so, are sur- 
veys made to see what resources can be best 
developed? Or do we base it on some form 
of—in the broad sense of the word—political 
view that we should give aid on either one of 
the former bases to our friends or people 
who might be of assistance or help to us? 
Could you give us some general idea? Or 
would you prefer to pursue the subject 
another time? 


Mr. Strong: I can certainly comment gen- 
erally on this. I think this is quite a widely 
discussed subject and that different people 
have different motivations for their support 
of aid programs but, by and large, I think it 
is agreed by most people in the development 
business that the underdeveloped... 


Mr. Nesbitt: I am referring to the Cana- 
dian government’s reasons. 


Mr. Strong: I do not think I can do any- 
thing but comment on my understanding of 
those reasons as they have appeared in vari- 
ous statements. The principal reason for the 
Canadian development assistance program, as 
distinct from the ECIC special credits which 
are a commercial operation, is to help induce 
economic and social development in the 
developing countries. However, it is recog- 
nized, and I think it is recognized as the very 
composition of our aid administration, that 
there are other considerations that have to be 
taken into account. 


Mr. Nesbiti: That would be the main moti- 
vation, would you say? 


Mr. Strong: As I understand it from state- 
ments that have been made by ministers 
from time to time; but they are equally clear 
that there are other factors, including those 
you have referred to, that have to be taken 
into account: the political factors, trade and 
commercial factors and financial factors; and 
the External Aid Board, which exists at the 
official level, includes the Deputy Minister of 
Finance, it includes the Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, it includes the Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, it 
includes the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
and myself which, I think, suggests that each 
of these components has to be looked at in 
relation to any administrative decisions con- 
cerning aid. 
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Mr. Nesbitt: I will put it this way, Mr. 
Strong. It is a pretty broad question; I recog- 
nize that. I was wondering if you might give 
us a broad statement on this matter, on some 
other occasion, and after having had some 
time to give it serious thought and considera- 
tion, perhaps in conjunction with your col- 
leagues. It is something I think many of us 
run into when people are asking about aid: 
“Why is this aid going?” “What are we giving 
$40,000 to Afghanistan for?” and “Why are 
we doing this?”. I think it would be helpful to 
everybody in Canada and an actual help to 
aid programs if this could be done. 


Mr. Strong: I might say that on the over- 
all policy motivations of the aid program, I 
think it would be more appropriate for the 
Minister to reply to that. 


Mr. Nesbitt: On that aspect, yes. 


Mr. Strong: I think I should comment on 
our motivation for individual projects and 
programs once given the allocation, which is 
an expression of the over-all policy. I could 
comment on it now if you want me to or I 
could leave it to a future time. Whatever 
your wish is. 


Mr. Nesbiit: Would you care to comment 
on it for perhaps about five minutes? I do 
not want the other Committee members to 
feel that I am monopolizing the time. 


Mr. Strong: I will not dwell on it but it is 
very important because this is one of the 
most important elements in the administra- 
tion of an aid program. What we do is this. 
Our allocations are approved on a general 
geographical basis and in Canada’s case, 
although aid flows to a total of 65 countries 
under our program, between 80 and 90 per 
cent of it goes to about 12 countries or areas 
—countries that we call countries of concen- 
tration. On each of these particular areas we 
receive from the World Bank and other mul- 
tilateral agencies all of the information that 
they have—and they have a very considera- 
ble amount of it—on the programs of other 
countries such as the United States, Great 
Britain, and DAC countries, on the aid that 
they are providing to the areas that we are 
primarily interested in. 

We also receive from the country itself 
copies of its own development plans and its 
own development priorities. In the case of 
the principal countries like India, Pakistan, 
Malaysia and most of these countries of con- 
centration, there are consultative or consorti- 
um groups which have been set up under the 
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auspices of the World Bank for the specific 
purpose of examining, on an international 
basis, the development priorities of each of 
these countries and determining how much of 
those development priorities can be met from 
their own local resources and how much out- 
side help is required, and then relating this 
to the amount of outside help that might 
actually be available. 


Then again in these groups the various 
donors attempt to relate the amount of aid 
that they are able to devote to these coun- 
tries and the kind of aid that they are able to 
come up with. This is why, for instance, 
Canada provides a disproportionate amount 
of food aid to India because it happens to be 
one of India’s priority development needs 
while wheat happens to be something that 
we are able to provide. It is much better for 
India to get wheat from Canada than from 
some country that obviously does not have 
wheat. So through this co-ordinating 
apparatus we determine the role that Canada 
can best play and then we tell the country 
roughly the amount of aid that we have for 
them during the year and we suggest that 
they make requests to us, each of which will 
be charged against that level. 

We have to be convinced ourselves, first 
that the request for a particular project will 
meet one of these priority development needs 
that we have identified through this consulta- 
tive process, and second, that it constitutes 
something that will follow within our budget 
and something that Canada has got the 
capacity to do. So, it is essentially a matter of 
development needs coming first. This is num- 
ber one: we will not do it if it does not meet 
a priority development needs. And then num- 
ber two: we will only do those things that we 
feel Canada has the capacity to do. 


e (11:40 a.m.) 


Mr. Nesbiit: There is one last thing that is 
relative. Is the question of military aid to 
other countries included in the program over 
which you have jurisdiction? 


Mr. Strong: No. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Such as the training of guer- 
rillas in Tanzania, and that kind of thing? 


Mr. Strong: No, this is completely separate 
from our external aid program. We have 
nothing to do with it. 


The Chairman: Is that all, Mr. Nesbitt? f 
Mr. Nesbitt: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
evidence we have heard has underlined 
something of which all of us have been very 


jaware, the fact that external aid is a very 


complex and difficult field in which govern- 


ern should be how well we are coping with 
these difficulties and how well we are pro- 
gressing in coping with them better. The 
key element that arises out of what we have 
heard, is the question of the administrative 
efficiency with which our funds are used. I 
‘believe most of us here are strong supporters 
of the principles of external aid but we must 
realize that if the public is going to support 
this kind of aid we have to be able to con- 
vince them that we are using these funds 
efficiently and effectively. 


cern 5 have to operate. I think the real con- 


It seems to me that your presence, Mr. 
Strong, is one indication of the importance 
that has been placed on this aspect of our 
external aid program and I am very grateful 
that a person of your experience is directing 
our program. Can you tell us what has been 
done since you have taken over this position 
to ensure that your office is efficiently looking 
after the funds which Parliament has 
assigned to it and that the people you are 
sending to these far places are being effec- 
tively assisted in carrying out the purposes of 
our program? 


Mr. Strong: When I was given this assign- 
ment I was told that this was one of the 
government’s top priorities, preparing for 
higher levels of aid and an expanding pro- 
gram, and it was apparent that we needed to 
provide a somewhat larger and certainly 
stronger administrative apparatus to support 
it. I think the best indication I can give you 
of the increased demands which have been 


‘made on our administration in the last few 


years is the fact that in 1960, I think it was, 
we had 84 technical assistance advisers in 


ithe field. We now have almost 1200. Many of 


these people are out on individual assign- 
ments where, in the very nature of things, 
they have to rely on their own efforts and on 
their relationships with receiving govern- 


‘ments to make a lot of the local administra- 
\tive arrangements that are required. 


However, we have moved in the direction 


‘of trying to concentrate our efforts in those 
Jareas which lend themselves to more effec- 
itive support in administration. For example, 
jin Thailand we have one of a number of 


projects which reflect this new trend toward 


‘what I call comprehensive programming, 


programming which involves not only the 
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provision of experts but the provision of 
equipment and materials to support the 
experts. There is also provision for training 
in Canada to ensure the continuance of the 
program when our experts leave by trained 
local people. In Thailand we are now devel- 
oping a comprehensive and academic voca- 
tional school system. We are providing some 
$2 million worth of equipment and we are 
providing five senior advisers from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta to aid in getting these 
schools in operation and training people on 
the spot. This is being supplemented by a 
training program in Canada for 50 Thai 
teachers each year, for a total of 150 over 
three years, who will go back and operate 
the schools. 


This kind of comprehensive program obvi- 
ously lends itself, first, to the likelihood of 
making a good strategic impact on the devel- 
opment of Thailand and, second, it lends 
itself to more effective administrative support 
from this end. I could give you quite a few 
other examples. We have told receiving gov- 
ernments that from here on in our preference 
when receiving requests from them would be 
for programs of the kind which enable us to 
make a maximum impact in a strategic area 
of need in that country and under conditions 
which we can better support administratively 
than an individual adviser can be supported 
out in the field. 


I might further state that the aid office has 
gone through a very extensive re-organiza- 
tion. In fact, my principal role in life in the 
last year has been to first of all attempt to 
acquaint myself with the needs and, second- 
ly, I have made a number of field trips in an 
attempt to acquaint myself with the problems 
experienced both at the level of the missions 
abroad, which are really responsible for 
administering the programs, and also the 
many hundreds of individual advisers and 
participants in the Canadian program. 


Dr. Hall made some very useful comments 
and suggestions. Many of the other advisers 
that I have seen, and a good many others 
with whom I have had correspondence, have 
made some very helpful comments on ways 
we can improve our support for them in the 
field in our administrative practices. In my 
view we have made substantial progress 
toward implementing the knowledge we have 
gained from our experiecne. We have not 
dealt with every thing; some of these matters 
involve relatively major changes. 


I am also discovering in government deci- 
sion-making there are many factors one has 
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to contend with; other departments have to 
be consulted such as the Public Service Com- 
mission, Treasury Board, and this kind of 
thing. I am learning how to deal with these 
matters but I think by and large there is 
understanding within the government that 
the administration of an aid program 
involves very special considerations and you 
cannot rigidly apply to an operation extend- 
ing to 65 countries, each with its own differ- 
ent administration, language and culture bar- 
riers, the same administrative norms you 
apply when doing business in Canada. This is 
understood, I think, and within the limita- 
tions that are necessarily applicable to any 
substantive changes of this nature within an 
administration I think we have made sub- 
stantial progress in the last year. 


Mr. Stanbury: But it is big business, is it 
not? It seems to me it is very valuable to 
have top management skills such as your 
own in this kind of operation. Have you been 
able to attract, or are you attempting to 
attrack, people of similar skills to your office 
in this expanding program that you have 
mentioned? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. I have been very gratified 
at the number of people who have come 
forward and offered to come into the aid 
office and make their skills available either 
on a full-time or part-time basis. 


@ (11:50 a.m.) 


We have, in fact, a number of such people 
who have come in for relatively short term 
periods of a year or two years who are not 
necessarily committed to becoming civil serv- 
ants for their entire careers. I think a very 
good example of this was made known yes- 
terday. John Bene who is President of Weld- 
wood of Canada, Ltd., one of our largest 
forest products companies, has agreed to take 
leave of absence for two years from his 
responsibilities, and to assist us in the devel- 
opment and improvement of our administra- 
tive apparatus. 


Mr. Stanbury: I might be tempted to say 
that is a tribute to the Minister, but I think it 
would be fair to say it is a tribute to you, 
that you are able to attract people of that 
calibre to your office. More particularly, Mr. 
Strong, the program in Viet Nam has obvi- 
ously been a developing one over the past 
few years and the situation there, as far 
as the effectiveness of our program is con- 
cerned, I hope has improved during this peri- 
od. Last time you were here you mentioned 
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an assessment team that had gone to Vie 
Nam. I am sorry, I do not think we have thi 
Minutes of that meeting yet. I may be cover 
ing some of the same ground you hav 
already covered, but would you mind tellin; 
us what this team is, and what it has report, 
ed to you about the effectiveness of our pro: 
gram or recommendations for its improve 
ment there. 


Mr. Strong: Mr. Chairman, I would b 
very happy to do that. May I just make ; 
comment first. While I naturally appreciat 
your kind comment, let me say that the rea 
son people like John Bene and others art 
coming forward to offer their services is no 
related to my being here at all. It is simply 
related to the fact that they see our program 
it is an important one and an exciting one 
and I think people like this would come 
forward no matter who occupies the particu. 
lar post that I occupy. 


Mr. Stanbury: It is gratifying anyway. 


Mr. Strong: On the other point—and I dic 
refer to this the other day—a team of senio! 
people has been out in Viet Nam, and it is 
now en route from Viet Nam, comprising 
people from the External Aid Office, from the 
Department of Health and Welfare, anc 
including General Wrinch of the Canadiar 
Red Cross and Dr. Dupuis from Montreal, ar 
expert on rehabilitation. This was not jus 
another study committee; this was part of ¢ 
continuing process of implementing ané 
upgrading our program in South Viet Nam 
In the cable I received the day before the 
last meeting they reported—and I will reac 
this from that telegram: 


It is pleased to record that current 
CDN aid projects have been timely and 
useful and deserve continuing support. 


In the remainder of the telegram they sim- 
ply refer to the specific aspects of the pro- 
gram, but on an over-all basis they are 
recommending—and we will get their 
detailed recommendation on their return— 
that every one of our current projects in 
Viet Nam be extended because they found 
that they are valuable programs. 


Mr. Stanbury: Mr. Chairman, I have some 
other questions, but I think other members 
undoubtedly will have some too, so I will 
pass for now. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
open my questions by making the comment, 
if I may, that I do not think I am, or any 
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nembers of the Committee are, hostile to the 
»xternal aid program. We are only anxious 
hat it be just as effective as possible. Having 
taid that, it seems to me that the major 
riticism made by Dr. Hall related to what 
uppears to be a matter of policy. He said on 
page 4 of his statement that 

j The External Aid Office have recently 
| said their “normal method of supporting 
advisers (is that) the department supplies 
' the man and the local government 
everything else” (Financial Post, Oct. 21, 
1967, p. 36), which means that their nor- 
mal method 
| advisers. 


is not to support ‘their 


{ In other words, I understood Dr. Hall to 
lay that it is a matter of policy not to rely 
upon the host country, as it were—the coun- 
ry where the aid is given—to furnish these 
‘upplies and it seems that this would be a 
very inappropriate policy to apply to the 
‘ircumstances in South Viet Nam. 


The Chairman: Before the witness 
inswers, I think as Chairman it is my duty 
‘0 say that the witness should not speak on 
olicy. He should restrict his comments to the 
dministration of policy. The Minister him- 
elf will be here later on and he will be very 
lappy to answer all questions dealing direct- 
iy with policy. 


| Mr. Brewin: I want to know from this 
vitness, who is eminently qualified to tell 
ne, whether that is the policy applied; if he 


Noes not want to justify it... 


_Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, 
! would like to point out that the word “poli- 
*y’ was not introduced by Dr. Hall. He said 
fhe “normal method of supporting advisers” 
so it really is a question of administration, 
1ot of policy. 


Mr. Strong: I am at your service; I am quite 
repared to comment on it. It is really an 
yperating method—I guess it has policy over- 
tones; those I cannot comment on—but I can 
xxplain the method and its significance if 
hat is in order, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman; Indeed, yes. 


Mr. Strong: There are really two sides to 
he statement itself. The first part of it—I do 
hot have it here, but I think I can recall 
t—is that we send only the man, and the 
fe government provides everything else. 
Now, this does refer to an operating practice, 
which I think we have explained; and I 
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would be very happy to explain it further. It 
is this: inherent in our program is the 
assumption that programs will only operate 
if they are based upon a partnership between 
Canada, as the donor, and the country that is 
receiving our aid. Under these partnership 
arrangements we require that the local gov- 
ernments normally provide those things that 
they are in the best position to provide, and 
normally these are things that require local 
currency and local arrangements. 


Housing is one of those things that is nor- 
mally required of a local government to pro- 
vide. Many of these countries, of course, have 
very severe housing shortages, and it is very 
difficult often to provide the standards of 
housing required; it would be difficult for us 
too to provide the standard of housing that 
some advisers insist on. Now, I think this 
practice is a sound one in general, but it is 
not applied inflexibly. For example in South 
Viet Nam, Dr. Hall, who as you know was 
our first medical adviser there, did experi- 
ence these problems of housing. Out of his 
experience we made changes in the applica- 
tion of this particular method and now Dr. 
Vennema and the others at Quang Ngai are 
all provided with housing. Out of this initial 
experience, where we found that the rigid 
application of an operating policy of this 
kind in the peculiar conditions of South Viet 
Nam would not have been attractive and 
would have led to other people experiencing 
some of the problems that Dr. Hall admitted- 
ly experienced during the early period of his 
assignment there, we changed. There is noth- 
ing scriptural about these; these are just 
overriding principles that are good principles, 
but have to be applied flexibly. 


Mr. Brewin: In this connection, I have 
read, and no doubt you have, about Dr. Gin- 
gras. According to this article he had organ- 
ized, and was ready to go out with, a team of 
people to set up a hospital for wounded or 
mained children in Viet Nam. According to 
this statement you were obliged to write him 
on the 1lth of January to explain that the 
project had been delayed due to some doubt 
about who would supply electricity. If that is 
so, it does not seem to make any sense to me 
that a project to look after children should 
be delayed where they have such an eminent 
man as Dr. Gingras and, I think, 17 others 
—a whole team—ready to go to do this 
work, and that it should be held up because 
of an argument with the Vietnamese about 
who is going to supply electricity. 
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Mr. Strong: I recall, generally, the article 
to which you refer. This, of course, is not the 
case. It was not an argument over electricity. 
It was a basic argument about whether or 
not this facility was needed or wanted by the 
Vietnamese in Saigon, as proposed by Dr. 
Gingras. The basic problem was that Dr. 
Gingras wanted a separate, identified unit: 
the Vietnamese wanted a unit integrated 
with their national rehabilitation centre in 
Saigon. Dr. Hall himself refers in his state- 
ment to the fact that it would have been 
difficult to implement Dr. Gingras’ proposal 
at that point. 


The significant aspect is simply that there 
is only so much that a donor country can do 
to make assistance available. If you do not 
have an agreement with the local govern- 
ment to provide those things which can only 
be provided locally—not so much the cost of 
them, but just the agreement to provide 
them, to make them available—then it is 
obvious that you cannot proceed with the 
erection of an institution of this kind. 

In those instances where our desire to do 
something has coincided with Vietnamese 
willingness to work with us we have suc- 
ceeded. This is evidenced by Dr. Vennema’s 
being able, within 48 hours, to get the land 
he required for this medical centre in Quang 
Ngai. 


Electricity is, of course, one of those things 
that would normally be provided by the local 
people, but there is certainly no justification 
for suggesting that the project did not go 


ahead because of any argument over 
electricity. 
Mr. Brewin: The article says that you 


wrote to Dr. Gingras on January 11, thank- 
ing him for his report, made 15 months ear- 
lier, and explaining that the project had been 
delayed because of some doubt about who 
would supply the electricity. Is that not 
correct? 


Mr. Strong: I do not recall the details of 
the letter. I may have referred to electricity 
amongst the many other things. There was a 
long list of things that had to be done by the 
local government and which they were not 
prepared to do. The reason for that, as they 
eventually advised us, was simply that they 
did not feel that this particular centre was 
required in Saigon. 


We have since been working with them, 
with Dr. Gingras’ advice, on their plans for 
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developing similar facilities outside of Sai- 
gon. Saigon is reasonably well served in com- 
parison with the rest of the country. Quang 
Ngai is 350 miles north of Saigon, right in 
the heart of the troubled area. Dr. Hall men- 
tioned that even the Vietnamese do not like 
working in Quang Ngai. Everybody wants to 
work in Saigon, because Quang Ngai is far 
more hazardous and dangerous. Therefore, 
we concentrated on this, and in this area the 
Vietnamese recognized the need and gave us 
excellent co-operation. 


Mr. Brewin: I have just one more question, 
Mr. Chairman, and then I will pass. One of. 
the things that disturbed me was Dr. Hall’s 
saying that he sent briefs and letters and 
received no answer. You gave as an explana- 
tion that it was usual to communicate 
through the Commissioner. Is it now the 
practice—and surely it would be a reasona- 
ble practice—for the External Aid Office to 
communicate directly with people like Dr. 
Hall serving in the field and to answer their 
communications directly and not through 
some indirect channel? 


Mr. Strong: There are several references in 
Dr. Hall’s statement to his not having com- 
munication. One of those deals with prior to 
his first assignment. I have checked the 
records on this. There are on our files 20 
letters between ourselves and Dr. Hall, even 
preceding that assignment. In a place like 
Viet Nam mail service is a far less reliable 
method of communicating with a person than. 
through our direct cable to our Mission in 
Viet Nam. It is the most expeditious way. I 
am sure Dr. Hall himself would acknowledge 
that it is probably the most useful method, 
when one can communicate directly with a 
senior officer of the Canadian government 
who is on a direct wire to us in Ottawa. 

This is a matter of concern to me, too. I 
have examined in great detail the records of 
these conversations. There are on our records 
very, very lengthy reports of discussions with 
Dr. Hall on many of these subjects, and there 
is correspondence, as I have mentioned, 
between us and the office, too. I do not think 
even Dr. Hall would suggest that there is 
anything wrong or inefficient in using the 
most direct channel of communication. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be allowed to make a comment which 
could be of help to the Committee’s proce- 
dure. When Dr. Hall made his statement last 
Thursday there was available the following 
morning a full transcript of his remarks, and 
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these remarks were obviously used by the 
Minister and Mr. Strong when they referred 
to page so-and-so. This, of course, is fine. It 
is now a week since we heard from Mr. 
Strong and Mr. Martin and we do not have 
before us the text of their remarks. This is a 
very esoteric and difficult field. Where people 
are making long detailed statements it would 
be wise to have these documents available. 
This Committee has had certain difficulties in 
these matters. I recall that on one occasion 
the press had a statement which the Commit- 
tee did not have. I also remember that when 
we expected to discuss Viet Nam we had a 
written statement about the 12-mile limit. I 
‘mention this to be helpful. 


IT also regret that there is a certain twilight 
zone developing here between the testimony 
of an official—a most respected one, may I 
‘say—and the minister. I would be the last 
person to seek to ask questions which would 
involve Mr. Strong in controversy, and I 
(therefore regret our following precisely the 
‘routine of last week, by which Mr. Strong 
‘finished Mr. Martin’s statement. I think this 
is unfortunate. There should always be a 
distinct line between an official and a minis- 
ter. I am, therefore, somewhat inhibited in 
‘my questions. 


I defer to no one in my regard for Mr. 
Strong’s work and in my appreciation of his 
joining the public service, but I would have 
‘been happier had the Minister made the 
‘statement and Mr. Strong been available for 
specific questioning. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Strong, with those inhibitions, I gather, from 
your testimony of last week, that Dr. Hall 
‘was persona non grata to the South Viet- 
namese government. I understand that a con- 
‘gratulatory message was sent when it was 
learned that he was to be withdrawn. Was 
‘that the first indication you had that Dr. Hall 
was looked upon with less than favour by 
the South Vietnamese authority? 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Mr. Sirong: Mr. Chairman, that particular 
comment was related, I think you will recall, 
_to the comments of Dr. Hall himself about 
the difficulties he had experienced. It was 
‘certainly not designed in any way—and I 
think I explained this at the time; certainly 
this was my intention—to impute any ill 
motives to Dr. Hall or to attempt to render a 
judgment on the merits or demerits of the 
“people involved in those difficult relation- 
ships. However, by his own admission, he did 
have difficult relationships, and the files I 
have examined and the officers I have inter- 
viewed confirm this. In this respect I think 
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there is no difference of opinion between us 
and Dr. Hall as to the fact that his relation- 
ships were difficult. And I think that is a 
fact. If Dr. Hall had difficult relationships 
with the South Vietnamese, it has to be con- 
sidered as one of the factors in his total 
experience there, one of the factors con- 
tributing to the difficulties he had. Now, it 
may be that Dr. Hall is wholly right in his 
attitude to these relationships, and the Viet- 
namese wholly wrong. The opposite may also 
be the case. I suspect that when there are 
difficult relationships there are problems on 
both sides. 


6 (12:10 p.m.) 


Mr. Macquarrie: I am not looking for an 
evaluation of the judgment of the South 
Vietnamese, but I am asking if the message 
to which you referred last week was the first 
indication you had from the South Viet- 
namese authorities that they looked with 
something less than enthusiasm and favour 
upon Dr. Hall and were, in fact, because of 
these attitudes, not likely to co-operate with 
him. 


Mr. Strong: Well, no it was not. There had 
been many indications. As a matter of fact, 
in September, 1965, because of the difficulties 
that had been reported to us, a legal adviser 
from the Department of External Affairs was 
sent out for the specific purpose of meeting 
with Dr. Hall, and with Mr. Tuan, the Direc- 
tor General of the Vietnamese Development 
Plan, to review with the Vietnamese authori- 
ties the numerous complaints received from 
Dr. Hall and to help, if possible, resolve some 
of the problems of relationship that existed 
at that time between Dr. Hall and the 
Vietnamese. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Then Dr. Hall himself 
was surprised at the attitude officially com- 
municated to our government. 


Mr. Strong: I think Dr. Hall himself was 
the source of most of the information that we 
received about his difficulties. Dr. Hall was 
the man who actually experienced these 
difficulties, and Dr. Hall reported many of 
them to the members of the Control Commis- 
sion serving in Saigon, and these people 
attempted to resolve the difficulties. So there 
was lots of evidence, both to us and to IDs 
Hall, that these difficulties existed. 


Mr. Macquarrie: If the Minister were here 
I would ask him at this time why, in the 
circumstances, this very highly trained man 
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was retained for three years under such cir- 
cumstances by the External Aid Office. 


Mr. Strong: That is a very good question, 
and as a matter of fact I think it is important 
to note that his last assignment terminated 
about August. 


My first encounter with Dr. Hall was about 
last November, about a month after I joined 
the Aid Office, when the matter of his 
renewed assignment to South Viet Nam was 
under discussion. At that point officials of the 
External Aid Office, and later myself, dis- 
cussed with Dr. Hall the various problems 
that he had had, and wondered with him if, 
in light of these problems, he should in fact 
go back for an assignment. 


In the final analysis it was decided both by 
him and by us that he had had two years of 
experience; that he was prepared to face the 
problems and it was a different situation he 
was going into, a different department of the 
Vietnamese government, and on balance it 
was decided to send him back. Now, the 
experiences subsequent to that suggest that 
might not have been the wise thing to do 
from either our point of view or Dr. Hall’s 
because, as he said himself, he experienced a 
great deal of frustration from that point on. 


I think it is important to note the date 
involved here. Dr. Hall’s contract to teach at 
Hue was dated August 30, 1966, last fall. 


He left for Viet Nam in December i966, 
and actually returned to Canada on April 7 
of this year, without ever signing a contract 
actually, or working under its agreed 
provisions. 


During this period from August 30, 1966 to 
December 16, Dr. Hall was in Canada. Fol- 
lowing this, Dr. Hall returned to Viet Nam 
and to Hue on January 28, and then went to 
Saigon, indicating that private arrangements 
between himself and the authorities at Hue 
to provide him with a 30 bed ward at the 
hospital had fallen through. Dr. Hall decided 
not to proceed with the histology assignment, 
which was one of the two assignments he 
had agreed to take on. He decided not to 
proceed with this one, although he admitted, 
or suggested that he was willing to admit, 
that the facilities were available for this por- 
tion of his assignment. 

Now, in fact, Dr. Hall, because of these 
difficulties which he has described, performed 
no services under his third contract from 
August 30 to April 7 of this year when he 
actually left South Viet Nam. Now, amongst 
the things that Dr. Hall indicated he required 
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and were not provided—and his own state- 
ment suggests that there was a French doctor 
at Hue with whom he did not see eye to 
eye—he wanted a full professor’s title, and 
this the Vietnamese authorities were not pre- 
pared to extend to him. There were various 
questions of this kind which were not 
resolved. Our people attempted to assist him 
in resolving these questions. It is extremely 
difficult to intervene in the processes of the 
professional relationship of a man to the In- 
stitution, to which he is related, but the 
records that I have examined of that experi- 
ence indicate that our people in Saigon did 
everything that could possibly be expected. 
of the group to try and improve ‘this 
relationship. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I know it was extremely 
difficult and I would not try to pass judge- 
ment, although I doubt if Dr. Hall is totally 
wrong in his point of view. But I am just a 
little anxious that three years elapsed before 
what Dr. Hall himself describes as a failure 
seems to have been recognized. 


With reference to the medical team which 
I believe you said is now returning from 
South Viet Nam; when was this team sent 
out? 


Mr. Strong: The team was sent out about 
three or four weeks ago; October 12 is the 
precise date. 


If I may just comment in relation to the 
difficulties experienced I would like to make 
very clear to members of the Committee that: 
I am not trying to pass judgment on Dr. Hall 
or on the merits of the case of the various 
parties involved in these difficulties Dr. Hall 
experienced, nor am I trying to suggest that I 
am in complete disagreement with him. As a 
matter of fact, out of his experiences, as we 
have already said, we made a number of 
changes I think are going to benefit other 
advisers in the field. It is unfortunate that 
Dr. Hall had to be involved in some of these 
early problems, but I would not want in any 
way to suggest that some of his comments on 
these things are not valid. They have in fact, 
been taken seriously and acted upon. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Yes. I am not suggesting 
otherwise. The team was sent out after Dr. 
Hall addressed the nation on Viewpoint. 


Mr. Strong: I do not recall the exact date 
relative to Viewpoint. I believe we had asked 
Dr. Dupuis to go some months earlier. We 
had to find the personnel. People like Gener- 
al Wrinch and Dr. Dupuis are not readily 
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available. I am not quite certain of the date, 
but I believe October 12 is the date they left. 
Naturally, there was much discussion and 
telegrams were exchanged with the South 
Vietnamese government as these people had 
to be put in contact with the South Viet- 
namese authorities. Earlier we recalled Dr. 
Vennema so that we might discuss with him 
the different ways possible of extending the 
scope of our program and to get specific 
recommendations from him as how best to 
improve our program. We sent other person- 
nel out as well. One person was sent to 
supervise a training program. We also took 
other measures. 

; 

Mr. Macquarrie: Did the team, or any 
members of it, told discussions with Dr. Hall 
prior to the departure to seek his advice or 
informaticn? 


@ (12:20 p.m.) 


| Mr. Strong: No, not to my knowledge. 


‘Mr. Macquarrie: Has any member of the 
External Aid Office or the Department of 
External Affairs held discussions with Dr. 
Hall on the whole question that is now such 
an important one? 


_ Mr. Sirong: Well, not since he made the 
charges to which you refer on the television 
program. However, we have had, you know, 
many of the same comments made to us, and 
publicly, prior to this, and I do not think 
there is any specific thing in his statement 
here that he had not made us aware of 
previously, Although he had not previously 
told us some of the specifics he has quoted on 
what other people are doing and this kind of 
thing, I do not believe there is a single thing 
in this report that he had not made us aware 
of in one fashion or another before. 


Mr. Macquarrie: As you know, Canadian 
experts in Southeast Asia are not all that 
‘numerous. There has been no attempt to 
‘make use of his knowledge and _ rather 
‘unique experience in a consultative capacity, 
as your Department seeks to give depth to its 
program. 


Mr, Sirong: No, I would not say that at all. 
| We have not employed him as a consultant, 
‘no, but his experience and recommendations 
are very well documented and, as I have 
said, many of them, arising particularly out 
of his early experiences, have already given 
‘rise to significant changes in our practices 
and standards, and in the application of 
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those to the problems of administering our 
program in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Apart from his written 
submissions and reports while he was a part, 
in a sense, of the External Aid Office, there 
has been no consultation with him? 


Mr. Sirong: Not-in the sense that I think 
you mean that. He has no continuing con- 
sultive relationship with the External Aid 
Office. 


Mr. Macquarrie: He has never been called 
in? 


Mr. Strong: Oh indeed; he has been in our 
office many times. The files are thick with 
material received from Dr. Hall and records 
of discussions of our officers with him, and 
we have reviewed with a great deal of seri- 
ousness all of the things he has said. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I have just one more 
question. Did the South Vietnamese authori- 
ties request that butter and wheat be sent to 
their country? 


Mr, Strong: Yes. I mentioned generally the 
procedures followed in our food aid program. 
I believe this actually took place in 1958, and 
the regular normal procedures were followed. 
The Vietnamese did request these items and 
they were supplied. There was no condition 
that they be sold—no strings attached in that 
fashion; the only string attached at all to the 
use by the Vietnamese of these food supplies 
was the one that I have explained, that they 
were required to set up a counterpart fund in 
local currency and to use these for agreed 
long-range development projects. 


Mr. Macquarrie: And they did specify the 
two commodities, wheat and butter? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. We told them the things 
that we could supply and out of this list they 
chose these two commodities. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Do you have any knowl- 
edge whether in fact these commodities were 
helpful to the alleviation of hunger in South 
Viet Nam? 


Mr. Strong: Well, the United States, for 
example, is still providing flour and wheat. 
We have no detailed knowledge of the extent 
to which the butter made a contribution. As 
Dr. Hall explained, butter is not used by the 
poorer population, but I think it has to be 
recognized that this does not mean to say 
there is no need for butter. The Vietnamese 
had a need for butter. They would have had 
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to spend their own foreign exchange acquir- 
ing it, and they were able to get it from us 
under our aid program. 


Mr. Macquarrie: One of the most careful 
students of the external aid program, Profes- 
sor Spicer, suggests that these commodities in 
certain Southeast Asian countries consist 
only of a small group of westernized middle 
class people. Do you think that in South Viet 
Nam our aid of this kind was more widely 
dispersed? 


Mr. Strong: I cannot say. I think there are 
more important things that we could provide 
than butter and I think that has been recog- 
nized by the fact that since 1958 we have 
provided no butter. 


Mr. Macquarrie: No more butter? 
Mr. Churchill; Is that butter or butter oil? 


Mr. Strong: My understanding, Mr. Church- 
ill, is that it is tinned butter. 


Mr. Lambert: Well am I oversimplifying it 
by saying perhaps the difficulty with Dr. 
Hall’s reports and his relationship with the 
South Vietnamese is that perhaps with the 
officials of the External Aid Office he had the 
habit of calling a spade a spade and other 
people insist on calling it a hand agricultural 
tool? 


Mr. Strong: There is no question that Dr. 
Hall was very much prepared to put forward 
his views and we have been equally pre- 
pared, certainly so far as I am concerned, to 
take into account those views. It might be 
interesting to mention the meeting I had with 
Dr. Hall. When he was a newly arrived civil 
servant I tended, and still tend, to be very 
sympathetic with him and people like him. 
After all, these people are volunteering to go 
‘out under extremely difficult conditions and 
cur job is to support them. Dr. Hall provided 
me with a list of equipment that he needed. 
I turned to one of my officers and asked him 
what my maximum authority was. He told 
me $5,000. I immediately turned to Dr. Hall, 
as I am sure he will confirm, and said: “Dr. 
Hall, as of now you can order the things you 
think you need with that $5,000, and you tell 
me what other things you need that go 
beyond my immediate authority and I will 
see that they are expedited’. I never heard 
from him beyond that. It is true that Dr. Hall 
is frank; I think it is also true that it is very 
difficult sometimes to follow some of Dr. 
Hall’s recommendations. I think the most 
careful reading of many of the things he says 
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aad has said to us, including things in his 
statement, does give rise to difficulty in 
understanding some of the things he does 
request. Many of them we do understand; 
many of them we sympathize with, and 
many of them we have corrected. 


The Chairman: Were you finished, Mr, 
Macquarrie? 


Mr. Macquarrie: Yes. 


The Chairman: In that case I have on my 
list Mr. Thompson, Mr. Allmand and Mr, 
Goyer. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, may I just 
say, first of all, and I am speaking to the 
Committee as well, that as a result of my two 
visits to South Viet Nam this year I am more 
than ever convinced that ovr greatest prod- 
uct and our greatest asset in external aid is 
found in our people. The service that is being 
rendered by Canadians and the general good- 
will that they generate and their ability to 
co-operate with local governments, officials 
and people is an outstanding Canadian char- 
acteristic that sometimes Canadians do not 
realize they possess. On the other hand, this 
does not necessarily mean that everyone in 
their particular circumstances or within their 
ability finds that this is possible because I do 
not think one’s professional or technical abil- 
ity or academic background necessarily adds 
a third ingredient, which is the ability to get 
along with the people he is attempting to 
serve. If we cannot sell ourselves then we are 
not going to be able to sell our product, 
whether it be advice, food aid, education or 
service that we are attempting to render. 


@ (12:30 p.m.) 


I believe, and I commend Mr. Strong for 
his emphasis on this, that our greatest and 
most worthwhile investment in aid is directly 
concerned with the service that Canadians in 
our aid program are rendering. Secondly, ] 
think our most effective aid program con- 
cerns foreign students, and that brings me tc 
the first of three points I would like tc 
advance. 


May I be permitted to say that I have had 
about ten years’ experience in handling stu- 
dents not under an aid program in a foreign 
country but in the country itself by actually 
chairing the commission that selects students 
to go out under local sponsorship and finane- 
ing. It is difficult to handle students who gc 
to a foreign country. The appeal of studying 
overseas involves prestige, adventure, status 
; 
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and what some people think of as a short-cut 
to a higher standard of living. 

| There are certain factors that we, as an 
aid-rendering country, really cannot have too 
much to do with and basically that concerns 
the selection of students and the means by 
which the students are recommended. This 
has to be the responsibility of the country 
from which these students originate and I 
think the remarks which Mr. Strong made 
are very appropriate in this regard. 


‘However, there is a second point I am 
concerned about and again I am speaking 
somewhat from experience. It does not seem 
advisable to bring students to Canada who 
- obtain at home the type of education that 
is being offered here, whether it be at the 
graduate or undergraduate level. This is an 
area where the country which originates the 
aid certainly can have a say in the matter. I 
would like to ask Mr. Strong, first of all, if 
ae is satisfied in this respect with the stu- 
Jents who are coming here? Are they receiv- 
mg education that they could not otherwise 
receive at home, or are we still bringing 
people here who could actually get the 
equivalent of that training in their own 
country? 


Mr. Strong: Of course, Mr. Chairman, this 
Sa point of continuing concern to us. The 
durpose of our program is to provide training 
shat cannot be provided in their home 
country. 


As I mentioned with respect to Viet Nam, 
aS soon as we found that South Viet Nam 
aad established facilities for educating elec- 
wieal engineers we advised them that we 
would no longer accept nominations for elec- 
‘ical engineering students in Canada. This is 
our present policy. Having said that, there 
are obvious difficulties in making absolute 
udgments in specific instances here. We 
lave an increasing and I think a very impor- 
‘ant emphasis on the provision of. training in 
she countries or regions concerned and a 
300d deal of our emphasis is being shifted in 
his direction. We have had discussions very 
vecently with people like the Vice Chancellor 
of the University of the West Indies avout 
his problem of integrating training in Cana- 
Ja not only with the needs of the recipient 
countries but with the facilities that exist at 
heir own universities. One talks about com- 
dined courses where a student will get part 
f his training in Canada at a particular 
Miversity and ancther part at his home 
iniversity. 
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I think there is a very important trend in 
this direction and we are certainly very anx- 
ious to support this in our programs. At the 
University of the West Indies we now pro- 
vide, amongst other things, 60 scholarships 
under which students from other areas can 
go to the University of the West Indies and 
receive training under external aid. 


We also provide external aid support at the 
University of Rwanda in central Africa, 
where students outside Rwanda can obtain 
training. There is an increasing emphasis on 
this trend and I certainly agree with your 
comments to the effect that we should be 
moving very much in this direction. 


Mr. Thompson: The instance I have in 
mind is the project which brought at some 
great expense sub-univerity standard ele- 
mentary female teachers to Canada from 
Uganda for a short period of training of one 
or two years at the University of Alberta. 
Would it not have been more advisable to 
select one person from Canada who was 
qualified in that particular field to provide 
that same training in Uganda at a fraction of 
the expense? 


Mr. Strong: Without commenting on the 
specifics of that case... 


Mr. Thompson; I am _ only speaking 
generally. 
Mr. Strong: Generally speaking, I share 


your view. I think we should be—as we 
are—looking hard at every one of these pro- 
grams because I think the university and 
educational authorities in Canada whose 
advice we seek in these areas as well as our 
own experience tells us that the best place 
for these people to obtain their training is on 
the spot. Where those facilities exist we 
encourage them to use such facilities. Where 
they do not exist or where they are not 
adequate, our program attempts to provide or 
strengthen such facilities. 


Mr. Thompson: With respect to another 
specific area, one of the interesting aspects 
which I observed of the medical situation in 
Viet Nam was that there are literally two 
classes of Vietnamese medical doctors. I am 
speaking of those who were trained under 
the old French colonial system who consider 
themselves vastly superior to the younger 
people who have been trained under the 
Vietnamese medical training program. There 
is a great deal of conflict and jealousy 
between these two groups of professional 
people. Does the aid program that is develop- 
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ing intend to provide seminar and post- 
graduate courses for people who have 
finished their basic professional or technical 
training who would come over here at a 
more mature age for a shorter length of 
time—a period of months or weeks, or a year 
or two-—-rather than just bringing youngsters 
over who are going through the normal edu- 
cational program? 


Mr. Strong: In our relationship with other 
governments, and particularly the West In- 
dies, we provide for exactly this sort of 
thing. We make it possible for very senior 
people to come to Canada under a fellowship 
program to obtain additional advanced edu- 
cation in their particular field. With respect 
to Viet Nam, I think the suggestion is a very 
good one. I am not aware that this particular 
suggestion has come from any other source. 
It certainly appears to be a useful suggestion 
to look into and, based on our experience in 
other areas, I would agree it is the kind of 
thing that... 


Mr. Thompson: My second question, Mr. 
Chairman, is in the area of what is commonly 
known as red tape and it is directed to Mr. 
Strong. Knowing your business experience 
and attitude toward this and also knowing of 
the difficulties that not only Dr. Hall has 
spoken of, but Dr. Vennema as well, which 
all of the people who are out there face as 
far as supplies and direct communication is 
concerned, in your position as Director of Aid 
have you been able to hire personnel or 
bring on personnel who are technically 
required without putting them through all 
the Public Service Commission red tape and 
where you can get people to do a job and 
then communicate with them? 


Mr. Sirong: From the experience I have 
had in the last year I can tell you I sympa- 
thize with anybody who has to contend with 
red tape, so my natural sympathies are with 
people like Dr. Hall, Dr. Vennema and others. 
It is perhaps too early in my career to make 
any final judgment on this. There is no ques- 
tion about it there are a lot of bureaucratic 
procedures which one encounters in govern- 
ment, including the hiring of people, the rea- 
sons for which I quite understand but it is 
quite new to me not to be able to hire the 
people I want or not to be able to hire them 
without a lot of difficulty. I think generally 
in the government there is an understanding 
of the needs of our external aid program. It 
is an understanding that the requirements 
for the administration of an external aid 
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program are different than the requirements 
for the administration of a domestic program, 


e@ (12:40 p.m.) 


Mr. Thompson: In acquiring the type of 
people that you may need for the service of 
external aid do you still have to go through 
the lengthy process that involves hiring 
somebody for the Civil Service at home or is 
a more efficient way being made available to 
you? 


I am not asking this critically; I am talking 
about this problem of red tape. 


Mr. Strong: I asked for and was given an 
authority early in my career here to engage 
people on a short-term consulting basis for 
periods of up to two years to supplement our 
normal staff. It is under this authority that I 
engaged a man like John Bene. This, of 
course, has to apply to a relatively small 
group of people who probably cannot be 
made available through the normal processes 
and perhaps whose services would not neces- 
sarily be required forever. This is because of 
the important changes that are going on in 
our administration and the need to have 
some very experienced senior people assisting 
us in the making of these changes. 

For all other personnel, obviously oul 
office, like all government departments, has 
to have Treasury Board approval of the spe- 
cific positions that are allocated to us. As you 
know, you cannot recruit somebody unles: 
you have a post into which to recruit hin 
and that aspect of it is a Treasury Boarc 
responsibility. Having established the pos 
and the specific and detailed requirement 
applicable to that post, you have to go to thi 
Public Service Commission, who are th 
recruiters. They recruit the people for you 
Understandably, this procedure does _ taki 
some time. 


Mr. Thompson: The second area that con 
cerns me about red tape is the selection 0 
projects. This concerns all the ponderous an¢ 
cumbersome procedures involved in diplo 
matic relations. Is there any way that thi 
selection of projects and the decision regard 
ing the choice of projects can be speeded up 
or does this represent a problem with you? 


Mr. Strong: It does represent a problen 
and we have dealt with it in the followin 
manner. First of all, we have instituted — 
procedure whereby recipient countries knoy 
in advance the kind of information W 
require before they submit a request, whie¢ 
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makes it more likely that they will answer in 
their original request the questions which we 
would normally have to raise after receiving 
their request. This should, and I think will, 
‘cut down the time period ketween the mak- 


ling of the request and our response to it. 
I 


Secondly, we have instituted with our 
Major recipients a procedure for reviewing 
our program with them annually. In other 
‘words, we are going out into the field and 
sitting down with them each year and 
reviewing what has happened in the previous 
year, what the problems are in respect of 
current projects, what our allocations are for 
that country during the year, and relating 
what we have to provide in the ensuing year 
with their priority needs. I think this will 
make it a great deal easier both to select 
good projects and to assure that they are 
properly carried out. 


Mr. Thompson: In the third area in this 
regard I might mention that the shipping and 
the receiving of supplies is one of the most 
frustrating things for Canadian people out in 
the field in aid programs where they have 
Supplies available to them through the aid 
jprograms which they represent. I am sure 
this is one of the problems in Viet Nam. Does 
this represent a problem or have you been 
able to implement procedures where heads of 
rojects can deal directly with heads of pro- 


ject departments back in your own 
Department? 
Mr. Strong: We have a good deal to 


Streamline this. As I mentioned earlier, a 
basic requirement of our program is that we 
must receive a request from the recipient 
government for anything like this that they 
want. However, we have modified this. I 
have been given authority now to provide up 
to $5,000 worth of equipment to an individu- 
al adviser without the necessity of a request 
from the recipient government. 


In addition to that, as I mentioned earlier, 
We are seeking to develop projects which 
involve more than one person, a team of 
Canadians which can make a _ long-term 
Strategic impact and which can be supported 
by the provision of Canadian equipment, like 
the Thailand comprehensive school project, 
and like the paediatric hospital in Tunis 
where there are some 50 Canadian doctors, 
nurses and technicians at work. 


We are doing more and more of these 
hings within a framework that permits us to 
provide a good deal more administrative sup- 
port. In addition to that we have recruited, 
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and will soon be sending into the field, a 
number of senior engineering officers who 
have the detailed technical knowledge that 
will enable them to assist both the receiving 
governments and our local diplomatic mis- 
sions in coping with some of the technical 
problems that arise in administering aid 
programs. 


Mr. Thompson: This is my third question, 
Mr. Chairman. It has been my observation 
that one of the greatest handicaps we face in 
our aid program is the non-availability of 
information concerning what others might 
have done in the same area. I am thinking of 
this medical research team that is going out. 
Are they just duplicating what other coun- 
tries may have done in Viet Nam? 

And I come to this point, which seems to 
me to be a very urgent need; and that is the 
establishment of an information exchange 
centre that would serve not only national but 
perhaps international aspects as well. Is any 
consideration being given in the aid program 
to the setting up of an information centre 
where information from various parts of the 
world about various countries, about various 
areas, about various types of aid, can be 
available on quick order, both for the gov- 
ernmental aspects of aid and for the private 
sector? 


Mr. Strong: Such proposals are under 
active consideration at the present time. I 
might say that this is one thing that is often 
very difficult to understand in respect of aid 
programs. In the Vietnamese situation, for 
example, the Canadian program is not com- 
prehensive in the sense that it attempts to 
meet the entire medical needs of Viet Nam. 
Viet Nam receives, like almost all recipient 
countries, aid from a variety of sources. 
Some supply people. Dr. Hall reported that 
some of these countries provide a lot of doc- 
tors and nurses to Viet Nam. Some provide 
only doctors and nurses and no equipment. 
Others supply only equipment and no sup- 
porting staff. 


Mr. Thompson: But with the number of 
countries that are providing medical aid in 
Viet Nam, certainly if it was available there 
is a great deal of information that would be 
of tremendous use and would make possible 
tremendous saving if there was just some 
means of getting one’s hands on it. 


Mr. Strong: That is right. 


Mr. Thompson: Are there plans afoot for 
the setting up of such a centre? I was dis- 
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turbed to find that there is no such organiza- 
tion even in the UN. 


Mr. Strong: No, there is no organization at 
the moment which supplies the kind of oper- 
ating detail that you are talking about. The 
development assistance committee of OECD 
provides co-ordination of over-all aid poli- 
cies. The World Bank, through its consulta- 
tive and consortium groups, provides co-ordi- 
nation on the more important aspects of aid 
so that there is co-ordination in the way that 
I described earlier; but in terms of the spe- 
cific operating co-ordination, this has to be 
done by collaboration amongst the parties 
concerned. In Viet Nam this is why the 
recipient country has to play a big role. For 
instance, it has to be assumed that the Minis- 
ter of Health in Viet Nam is the best source 
of information on the totality, both of Viet 
Nam’s medical needs and of all the various 
resources at their disposal which might meet 
their needs. What we have to do, and are 
doing, is determining those gaps in their 
needs which we can best fill. 


Mr. Thompson: I must not take any more 
time, Mr. Chairman, but if I might I should 
like to close with this question. Is considera- 
tion being given in our aid program to the 
setting up of such an information centre that 
might be part of an aid contribution in a 
much wider sense than just a project in a 
specific country? It might reach into many 
other countries’ aid programs as well as assist- 
ing private aid programs at home and assisting 
the governmental aid picture. 


@ (12:50 p.m.) 


Mr. Strong: This whole matter is one 
which is getting some priority attention at 
the present time. 


Mr. Thompson: I was referring specifically 
to the recommendation of one consultant to 
the UN, Erskine Childers, by name, who is 
out setting up a regionai information centre. 


Mr. Strong: We are very well aware of the 
proposal. We have discussed this with the 
man to whom you have referred. Generally 
speaking, that kind of project makes a good 
deal of sense and we are in the process of 
trying to determine how it might fit into our 
own plans for expanding external aid. 


Mr. Allmand: Mr. Strong, what is your 
view on Dr. Hall’s comment that scholarships 
are not usually considered a part of external 
aid? 
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Mr. Sirong: I do not think he put it that 
way. I think he referred rather to the value 
of offering scholarships. I attempted to 
explain that the country concerned, in this 
case South Viet Nam, regards the provision 
of trained people as an important aspect of 
its long-range development program. It is 
fairly obvious that in training people it 
would have to be one of the most important 
elements. 


What Dr. Hall critized, as I understand it, 
was the kind of training they received, and 
he suggested that it was not necessarily 
related to the specific needs and opportunities 
for employment that existed in South Viet’ 
Nam. I think I have explained how this proc- 
ess works. 


Mr. Allmand: I thought he was also critical 
of our including scholarships in our external 
aid program. Does OECD usually include 
scholarship aid under their assessments of 
external aid? 


Mr. Strong: There are other aid scholar- 
ship programs, but our External Aid Office 
program for bringing people here is a very 
important part of our total development- 
assistance effort, and it is certainly recog- | 
nized in the OECD figures. I think it is gen- 
erally acknowledged by authorities in the 
development field that the principal need in 
these countries is for trained people. 


Mr. Allmand: I will go to another point. 
Does your office have figures on the total per. 
capita aid to Viet Nam from all countries? 
Are you trying to assess that? 


Mr. Strong: We have figures on the levels. 
of aid as reported to the Development Assist- | 
ance Committee of OECD from all countries 
reporting to it. We have not worked them out 
on a per capita basis but it would be quite 
easy to do so. 


Mr. Alimand: In a general way how does 
the total aid to Viet Nam compare with that 
to neighbouring countries? I do not want 
specific figures, but is it much _ higher 
Dionne 


Mr. Strong: There are various ways in 
which you can put these figures together for 
the different periods. If you examine those 
for all the countries reporting to the OECD. 
from 1951 to May 1966, in certain years) 


Canada ranks fourth and in others fifth. 


i 
Mr. Allmand: I meant the total aid by all: 
countries to Viet Nam. Is Viet Nam receiving 
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a higher proportion of external aid from all 
countries than are its neighbours? Is this the 
sort of thing that you take into consideration 
when you give external aid? Do you look at 
hat a country is already receiving, on a per 
capita basis? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, this is a factor; and Viet 
Nam, by that standard, of course, receives a 
very substantial amount of outside assistance. 
I thought you were referring to where Cana- 
da stands. 


_ Mr. Allmand: No. 


Mr. Strong: In these tables it is anywhere 
from second to fifth, depending on the period 
used. Recently our performance has been 
better than it was in the past. 


Mr. Allmand: No, I was asking what crit- 
eria you use. Who usually decides whether 
‘aid will be given to a country? Is this done 
‘by the External Aid Office, or by the govern- 
‘ment as a policy decision? 


Mr. Strong: Obviously the level of aid to 
any country is a policy decision taken by the 
‘government. 


Mr. Alimand: And whether aid goes to that 
country at all? 


| Mr. Strong: Oh, yes, indeed. 
_ Mr. Andras: May I ask a supplementary 
question? 


The Chairman: If you wish. 
_ Mr. Andras: You mentioned our ranking in 
laid to Viet Nam, if that is the way to 
‘describe it, and with other countries, that in 
some years we have been fourth and in oth- 
‘ers we have been fifth. Do you have the 
| figures on a cumulative basis? 


Mr. Strong: Yes. There are two ways of 
looking at it. There are the Colombo Plan 
donors. Our aid, of course, is part of the 
‘Colombo Plan and, therefore, the Colombo 
Plan figures in our normal reporting proce- 
dures. I am reading the chart here. This 
year, for example, 1966-67, we are second on 
_a cumulative basis. If you went right back to 
1951, we would be fourth. As I say, the more 
-recent the periods used the better our rank- 
ing is. It appears that we will be second this 
year. 


Mr. Brewin: If I may ask a supplementary 
question, we are second in what? Are you 
talking about the Colombo Plan figures? 
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Mr. Strong: Yes, those are the Colombo 
Plan figures. 


Mr. Brewin: There are, of course, relative- 
ly, just a few nations which contribute 
through the Colombo Plan. 


Mr. Strong; Yes; but the rest of the figures 
on Viet Nam, including all countries report- 
ing to DAC, would show us, to be either 
fourth or fifth, depending on the year. 


Mr. Stanbury: I have a question which 
may help to clarify that. In those figures are 
the Japanese war reparations included as 
part of their total of aid? 


Mr. Strong: Yes, they are. They ceased to 
be a factor about two years ago, I believe. In 
other words, the Japanese reparations pay- 
ments were complete at that point. After 
that, of course, the Japanese figures no long- 
er take reparations into account. 


Mr. Allmand: I have a final question, Mr. 
Chairman. Some newspaper editorials have 
alleged that our external aid program to Viet 
Nam is merely a token of political support 
for the United States position there and that 
it is not based on the criteria of need and so 
forth that usually prompt our external aid to 
other countries. Are you in a position to 
reply to that allegation, or are you of the 
opinion that this is a question for the 
Minister? 


Mr. Strong: Any question like that, dealing 
with policy, obviously has to be directed to 
the Minister. I can, of course, describe to you 
the components of our aid. 


Mr. Allmand: No; you have done that 
already. 


The Chairman: I will call on Mr. Basford 
and then we will adjourn. 


Mr. Basford: In that case, I will ask just 
one short question. It seemed to me that the 
principal basis of Dr. Hall’s complaint was 
that he went out to Viet Nam and recom- 
mended that Canada establish a very high- 
class teaching and operating orthopaedic unit 
at Cho Ray Hospital—I am taking this from 
his memo of March, 1965—and that the unit 
would be completely self-supporting and con- 
trolled by the Canadian Government. No- 
where either in his evidence or in yours do I 
see any indication that the government of 
South Viet Nam had any support for this 
proposal. 
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Mr. Sirong: No; in fact, on Dr. Hall’s origi- 
nal assignment to Viet Nam, as he reported 
in his own testimony before this Committee, 
he put forward a list of equipment that he 
would require to enable him to perform his 
duties at that hospital. He made this known 
to us and to the Vietnamese. When we 
received the request—and I tabled before 
this Committee a list of the official requests— 
from the Vietnamese themselves they did not 
include this. As a matter of fact, they specifi- 
cally stated in the request that they acknowl- 
edged, the existence of Dr. Hall’s list of sug- 
gested equipment and said that the request 
did not include it. The request also pointed 
out that it might be included at a future 
time. Our understanding is—that the Viet- 
namese themselves, before making this 
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request for equipment, wanted to make sure 
that the equipment was not already available 
in Viet Nam or en route from other sources. 


Mr. Basford: In his memo of 1965 he sug- 
gests the orthopaedic unit at Cho Ray. This 
was more than a request for some equip- 
ment; it was to build a building, and all sorts 
of things. What support was there from the 
government of Viet Nam for that proposal? 


Mr. Strong: The government of Viet Nam 
never did support that proposal in its entire- 
ty. They did support a request for the ser- 
vices of Dr. Hall. 


Mr. Basford: Thank you. 


The Chairman; Gentlemen, the meeting is 
adjourned until next Thursday. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 16, 1967. 
(12) 


The Standing Committe on External Affairs met at 9.40 am. this day. 
The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Asselin (Charlevoix), Basford, 
Brewin, Churchill, Forest, Goyer, Groos, Harkness, Hymmen Lambert, Laprise, 
Macdonald (Rosedale), Macquarrie, Nesbitt, Pilon, Prud’homme, Thompson, 
Walker (20). 


Also present: Messrs. Addison, Herridge and Klein, Members of Parliament. 
In attendance: The Venerable Thich Nhat Hanh, Buddhist monk. 


At the opening of the meeting, on motion of Mr. Macquarrie, seconded by 
Mr. Brewin, it was 


Resolved,—That reasonable living and travelling expenses be paid to 
Thich Nhat Hanh, who has been called to appear before this Committee on 
November 16, 1967. 


On a point of order, Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale) made comments regarding 
the appearance before the Committee of witnesses who come from outside the 
country. He suggested that the matter be discussed at a future date. 


The Chairman introduced Thich Nhat Hanh. 


The witness made a statement embodying his opinions on the war in 
Vietnam, the prospects for peace, the steps to peace and Canada’s role in 
seeking to bring the war to a close. 


Thich Nhat Hanh was then questioned for the remainder of the meeting. 


The Chairman thanked the witness for his appearance before the Com- 
mittee. 


At 12.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Thursday, 16th November, 1967. 
» (9.40 a.m.) 


The Vice-Chairman: We now have a quo- 
um. We are here this morning to discuss the 
wief presented by our witness. While the 
wief is being distributed may I say that we 
lso have some biographical notes on our 
vitness. 


Before we commence hearing our witness 

his morning I would like to have someone 
aove a motion that the reasonable living and 
ravelling expenses of Thich Nhat Hanh be 
jaid. The witness was called to appear before 
his Committee today. I might say we fully 
natended having this motion moved at the 
ast meeting but just at the moment it was 
‘oing to be moved, unfortunately one of the 
aembers of the Committee had to leave and 
ve did not have a quorum. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, how much 
oes this involve? Do you have in mind trav- 
ling expenses from Viet Nam? 


The Vice-Chairman: No. The witness came 
vere from New York and will be returning 
omorrow. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I so move. 


| 
| 


| Mr. Brewin: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, 
1ay I interrupt on a point of order before 
7vé proceed with the witness? I was not a 
tember of the Committee at the time the 
‘committee decided to have a witness from 
utside appear. I make these remarks not 
bout this witness in particular, and they are 


ot intended in any personal sense, but 
vecause a question of policy arises whether 
Tr not this Committee should hear from wit- 
esses who come from outside the country to 
ive testimony. I am strongly of the opinion 
hat the Committee should not do this and I 
Ope at some future stage of our proceedings 
7e will have a discussion on this principle. 
‘or my part I want to make it clear that the 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


fact that we have done this in one case does 
not prevent me from bringing it up again in 
the hope that the Committee will make a 
general policy decision on this question. 


Mr. Lambert: Mr. Chairman, I would sug- 
gest that Mr. Macdonald get in touch with 
his colleagues, Messrs. Basford, Allmand and 
Stanbury, who I think were among the chief 
movers—perhaps not quite so much Mr. Bas- 
ford but certainly Mr. Allmand and Mr. 
Stanbury. I think this is a question that you 
have to resolve within your own group. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I would just 
point out that perhaps unlike Mr. Lambert’s 
party I am not in the position to impose my 
will on my colleagues. I am stating my own 
personal viewpoint. 


Mr. Lambert: I share your view. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): That is fine, so 
do not work against me. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, is there any 
precedent for paying money to bring wit- 
nesses from outside of the country before 
any Committee? 


The Vice-Chairman: I am not in a position 
to give you a view on that; perhaps Mr. 
Macquarrie might do so. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I do not want to comment 
with authority but on another Committee we 
had some distinguished civil servants from 
the United Kingdom and I am quite sure that 
their reasonable expenses were cheerfully 
and properly paid. 


The Vice-Chairman: Perhaps we may discuss 
the point Mr. Macdonald has raised at a 
future meeting. 

This morning we have with us the Venera- 
ble Thich Nhat Hanh who has been a Bud- 
dhist monk for more than twenty years. I 
make these observations for those who are 
not members of the Committee and who do 
not have the advantage of biographical notes 
concerning our witness. 

He was born in Viet Nam and educated in 
Viet Nam, and also studied at Princeton and 
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Columbia Universities in the United States. 
He has been editor of a newspaper, and is a 
Director of The School of Youth for Social 
Service in Saigon. 

If anybody other than the members, who 
already have them, would like to have a copy 
of the biographical notes of our witness this 
morning I am sure the Clerk of the Commit- 
tee would be glad to give them out. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, I have not 
gone through all these biographical notes but 
I do not see the answer to the question I 
would like to ask. How long is it since our 
witness has lived in Viet Nam? 


The Venerable Thich Nhat Hanh (Buddhist 
Monk): I left the country in May of 1966. 


The Vice-Chairman: The witness informs 
me he left Viet Nam in May of 1966. 

I have no doubt that after the brief has 
been read the witness will be pleased to 
answer any questions. Perhaps if there are 
any more questions of this nature they could 
be placed at that time. 

The witness has informed me that he will 
be speaking in both English and French dur- 
ing his remarks this morning. Without fur- 
ther comment I would like to call upon Thich 
Nhat Hanh. I would ask you not to put 
questions until the witness completes his 
remarks. 


[Translation ] 

Thich Nhat Hanh: Mr. Chairman, gentle- 
men, I thank you for having invited me to 
speak before this Committee about the terri- 
ble war which is ravaging my country. I will 
answer the questions you wish to ask me. I 
thank you for the cordial hospitality you 
have manifested toward me. Your country 
has bestowed it upon me once already. I shall 
read my declaration in English, for I have 
not had sufficient time to translate it in 
French, but I will gladly answer your ques- 
tions in English or French. 


[English] 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
the Committee, I am grateful for the invita- 
tion to appear before this Committee to say 
something about the terrible war that is dev- 
astating my country, and to answer such 
questions as you care to ask. I am grateful 
for this as a further display of the warm 
hospitality I have had on several occasions 
from your country. 
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What I have felt to be my most importan’ 
work in Viet Nam has been as Director 0: 
the School of Youth for Social Service, whick 
trains young Vietnamese volunteers to work 
in the villages in helping to repair the ray. 
ages of the war and restore the faith anc 
hope of the villagers in their own ability t 
mold their lives and build a decent society 
As you may know, the School of Youth fo, 
Social Service has suffered severely in recen 
months, and particularly since it has beer 
identified widely with the search for peace ix 
Viet Nam. In April the School itself was 
attacked by a group of uniformed men who 
threw grenades at it. One professor and oni) 
student were killed and eleven others very 
seriously injured. Shortly thereafter a tean 
of eight volunteers working in a village wer 
kidnapped, and their fate has not beer 
learned. Soon after that, another team of fiw 
was taken from its residence late at night by 
an unidentified group of men. Four of thi 
five were shot to death and the fifth, a 7 
monk, left for dead. 


In spite of these experiences, the youn; 
people trained in the School, continued t 
work in the villages and in the cities, ani 
have announced their intention to do sc 
without hate or a feeling of revenge evel 
toward those who have sought to destro: 
them. 


Much of my own life has been spent in th 
villages of Viet Nam, and it was because 
felt so deeply the fact that these peasant 
who make up 90 per cent of the populatio: 
of Viet Nam, had no voice with which t 
speak their own longing for peace and thei 
horror of the war that I came to the Unite: 
States in May, 1966. I came at the invitatio 
of Cornell University to lecture there 0) 
modern Buddhism in Viet Nam, bu 
remained to speak in many parts of the Unit 
ed States and subsequently in countries 0 
western Europe and Asia, pleading for peac 
and asking for the cooperation of peopleg c 
all the world in securing peace. 


I long to return to my own country t 
resume my work there with the School 0 
Youth for Social Service and the peasant 
there, but my associates have urged me t 
stay in the west. They point out that the 
have no other voice to speak to this part ¢ 
the world and to try to interpret what ha 
happened and is happening, and they warne 
also that my own outspokenness in opposin. 
the war would endanger my freedom an 
even life if I were to return. 
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You already know a great deal about the 
immense physical suffering being visited on 
the Vietnamese people and countryside by 
the war. It has been reported again and 
again that the United States is dropping 
heavier loads of bombs on Viet Nam than it 
did in the Second World War, and not long 
ago the Associated Press reported that the 
rate of bombing is 3000 pounds a minute 
around the clock 24 hours a day. The sheer 
weight of physical suffering is almost beyond 
human comprehension, and its tragedy is 
increased by the fact that probably well over 
half of the casualties are civilians and 
children. 


But physical suffering is only a part of the 
toll of the war. Perhaps even more devastat- 
ing is the destruction of human values that 
has grown out of the desperate search for 


survival resulting from 25 years of continu- 


ous war. The faith of my people has been 
destroyed, in large measure: faith in them- 
selves, faith in their religion, faith in the 
whole concept of democracy. A great deal 


has been said about the corruption that exists 


in the South Vietnamese society, and there is 


terrible corruption, with men in high places 
profiting by the diversion even of money set 
aside for the feeding of refugees. But such 
corruption must be seen in the context of 


what has happened to the whole economy of 
Viet Nam with the tremendous influx of 


American dollars and the inflation that has 
followed upon it. The livelihood of millions 


has been destroyed as the rice paddies and 
farms have been defoliated and their pro- 
prietors herded into refugee camps. People 
will literally do anything to survive. Women 
sell their bodies to the foreign soldier and 
civilian. Children beg and steal; their fathers 
use every opportunity to enrich themselves 
through bribery and graft. 

A few years ago when Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk of Cambodia informed the United 
States that his country wished to terminate 
the American aid that it was receiving, he 
declared that it was better for his country to 
make its own way than to have its values 
corrupted, as they were being corrupted, by 
the flood of American dollars. While the evil 
effects of this money have been greatly exag- 
gerated in Viet Nam by the war, it is an 
aspect of so-called “foreign aid’, to which 
people in the West must be sensitive. When 
aid is given in such a way as to enrich the 
existing holders of power and impoverish the 
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poor, as too often is the case, then it is more 
destructive than constructive. 


The people of Viet Nam are desperately 
weary of the war. This is so of all Viet- 
namese, whether they are in the Saigon con- 
trolled areas of South Viet Nam, in those 
areas controlled by the National Liberation 
Front, or in North Viet Nam, itself. A whole 
generation has grown up in Viet Nam that 
has literally known nothing but war, and 
again we must be sensitive to the effects on a 
society of such a generation having been 
reared and trained in the violent skills of 
conflict. 

But with their weariness of the war there 
is also great discouragement. They see no end 
in sight to the war; no hope of bringing it to 
a conclusion within the foreseeable future. 
The National Liberation Front and the North 
Vietnamese claim great victories over the 
United States and declare their readiness to 
fight for 10 or 20 years if necessary to 
achieve full victory. The United States, on 
the other hand, claims progress toward victo- 
ry, but the American people are warned that 
they must be prepared to stay in Viet Nam 
for 10 or 20 years if necessary to win that 
victory. 

Militarily it is impossible to see how the 
National Liberation Front and the North 
Vietnamese allied with them can defeat the 
immense power that the United States can 
bring into that country. But at the same time 
the United States cannot defeat the Front, 
because as the war goes on more and more 
people turn to the Front in despair at being 
unable to find any other way out. Left with 
no choices except alliance either with the 
Front or with the American-supported gov- 
ernment of Generals Thieu and Ky, most 
Vietnamese will turn to the Front. 

This does not mean that they are Commu- 
nists or Communist sympathizers. However 
much control the Communists may in fact 
exercise over the Front, most of those sup- 
porting it are not Communists and most Viet- 
namese do not see it primarily as Communist. 
They see it rather as a nationalist force, and 
it gains its strength because it is seen aS a 
nationalist movement fighting those who 
have been brought from 12,000 miles away, 
from an alien society, to subdue them. 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
peace and negotiations for peace, but there 
has been very little reality behind it. 


In the United States people ask me why 
there has been no response to President 
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Johnson’s “offers” to negotiate, such as this 
recent suggestion that he would meet with 
the North Vietnamese on a ship to discuss 
peace. Why, the Americans ask, is the 
response from North Viet Nam always to 
describe these offers as “trickery.”? If the war 
is so terrible, they ask, and everyone is tired 
of it, why do not the North Vietnamese seize 
such an opportunity to bring it to an end? 


The answer to this depends upon your 
understanding of the nature of the war and 
what it is all about. 


If you accept the insistence of Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk that this is a war of aggres- 
sion carried on by North Viet Nam against 
the sovereign state of South Viet Nam, then 
it is logical to ask why the North Vietnamese 
should not accept any opportunity to end the 
war, since it is obviously impossible for them 
to win it against American determination. 


But most Vietnamese do not see it thus. 
They see it as a civil war that has grown out 
cf a revolution, and out of the betrayal of 
agreements made in 1954, at the time that 
that revolution seemed to have been 
accomplished. 


The objectives of that revolution since the 
beginning have been independence from 
foreign rule and a united Viet Nam. To 
accept an end to the war on American terms 
—that is, withdrawal of the North Viet- 
namese from South Viet Nam, dismember- 
ment of the National Liberation Front, and 
the sovereignty of South Viet Nam—is to 
make all of the fighting, not only since 1954 
but since before this century began, in vain. 
Therefore, even if the terrible suffering of 
war should make the Front and the North 
Vietnamese at some point decide to accept 
“peace”, that peace could not be expected to 
last. The motivation that lies behind the war 
is nationalism, and nationalism will neither 
die nor be satisfied through an imposed 
peace. 


Before negotiations of any sort can start 
between the combatants, three actions on the 
part of the United States appear to be neces- 
sary, if we are to believe the reports of the 
United Nations Secretary General U-Thant 
and others. These are: First, an end to the 
bombing of North Viet Nam; second, recogni- 
tion of the National Liberation Front as a 
principal participant in the negotiations and 
a continuing political force in South Viet 
Nam; and third, a clear commitment that the 
United States will withdraw militarily from 
South Viet Nam. 
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I wish that the United States would take 
these steps. Anything that will slow down or 
stop the fighting and the destruction of my 
people has a value that cannot be denied. But 
I am apprehensive about it, and for three 
reasons. 


First is the point that I have already sug- 
gested: that the terms upon which the United 
States on the one hand and the North Viet- 
namese and National Liberation Front on the 
other sre prepared to end the war appear to 


be poles apart. The United States has never | 


shown any signs of swerving from its insist- 
ence that South Viet Nam be a sovereign 


nation, independent of North Viet Nam into ' 


the indeterminate future. The National Lib- 
eration Front, on the other hand, is quite as 


determined that the Vietnamese must be per- | 


mitted to determine their own destinies and 
that the United States must withdraw com- 


pletely from a part in those decisions. While © 
it can be said that any negotiations would be © 


preferable to none, and that while the talking 
goes on there is the chance of a permanent 
settlement, there is also the danger that a 
failure of such negotiations would seem to 


the American administration a clear signal | 


for continuing and further escalating the 
war. 


My second reason for apprehension is the 
insistence of the United States on dealing 
only with North Viet Nam, and of associating 
the cessation of the bombing of North Viet 
Nam with “reciprocal acts” by the North 


Vietnamese. By reciprocal acts, the American ~ 
of j 


government refers to the withdrawal 
North Vietnamese troops from South Viet 


Nam. I fear that to prove their desire for © 


peace, the Americans will call another pause 


to the bombing of North Viet Nam, but when 


the North Vietnamese do not “reciprocate” 
the United States will resume the bombing 
and peace will be farther away than ever. 
Because it must be understood that this kind 
of “reciprocal act’’ is impossible for the North 


Vietnamese to agree to. As I have already’ 


said, the Vietnamese do not see this as a war 
of aggression by North Viet Nam, but as the 
carrying on of a Vietnamese revolution 
against foreign domination. In this sense, 
therefore, the forces of North Viet Nam and 
the forces of the National Liberation Front 


are one, and any withdrawal of North Viet- — 


namese which was not accompanied by a 
similar withdrawal of the United States from 
South Viet Nam, would be a betrayal of their 
cause and their comrades. 
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My third reservation about negotiations 
under such circumstances is that for the mil- 
jions of South Vietnamese who are not ideo- 
logically aligned with the Front, such meet- 
ings mean that their destiny and future form 
of government will be resolved by the 
Americans and the Communist leadership of 
the Front, and they themselves will have no 
voice in it. Most South Vietnamese do not 
want either the Communists who constitute a 
‘significant portion of the Front’s leadership 
or the Americans to dominate their country. 
They want to have the determining voice 
themselves. 


There is one clear way by which this could 
‘be done, and which would be consistent with 
‘the publicized claims of both the United 
‘States and the National Liberation Front. It 
‘is also a way in which both sides, and par- 
ticularly the Americans, might save face. I 
am not particularly interested in saving face 
for anybody, but if the price of peace is 
saving someone’s face, then I am prepared to 
help save it. 


- The method I would propose for this is a 
quite simple one of allowing the South Viet- 
-namese, within the Saigon-controlled areas of 
that country, to choose their own government 
freely and permit that government to make 


the decisions about whether and how the war 


is to be continued or terminated. 


‘ 


September 3 and _ that, 


I can say with full assurance that such a 
government, freely chosen, would be a gov- 
ernment that had campaigned on the issue of 


an immediate cease fire, the ending of the 


bombing north and south, and negotiation for 
peace with the National Liberation Front and 
the North Vietnamese and for withdrawal of 
their troops with the United States. 

Many people in the United States, and 
perhaps in the West generally, believe that 
such a government was in fact elected on 
in the words of 
spokesmen for the Johnson administration, a 
long step has been made in the direction of 
democratic government in South Vietnam. As 
you know, 22 official observers appointed by 
President Johnson visited South Vietnam for 
the September 3 elections and reported back 
to the President that the elections had been 
“reasonably fair’’. 


Such a description is a travesty of the 
word “fair.” Apart from the extensive frauds 
reported by such observers as Professor Mi- 
chael Novak in the National Catholic Re- 
porter in the United States, and Professor 
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David Wurfel, of the University of Missouri, 
both of whom had had extensive experience 
in Viet Nam and were qualified observers, the 
preconditions of the election made it impossi- 
ble that the results could be in any sense the 
realization of the aspirations of the South 
Vietnamese people. I do not want to take 
your time to elaborate this in detail, but I am 
attaching to my statement a reprint from the 
Congressional Record of a speech made by 
Senator Ernest F. Gruening, of Alaska, in 
which he included the full text of an analysis 
of the election results by Mr. Alfred Hassler, 
Executive Secretary of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation in the United States. I concur 
completely with this analysis and the conclu- 
sions drawn from it by Senator Gruening. 


But even setting aside the censorship, sup- 
pression of free speech, manipulation of the 
ballot through the exclusion of the most like- 
ly “peace candidates” from it, and similar 
acts of political chicanery, the actual voting 
speaks eloquently of the profound desire of 
the South Vietnamese people for peace and 
the existence of a constituency that would 
support the kind of government I have spok- 
en of. 


Of the eleven slates of candidates who 
stood for the offices of President and Vice 
President, only Generals Thieu and Ky and 
one other candidate stood for continuation of 
the war, and the desire for peace among the 
people was so great that even General Thieu 
in the closing days of the campaign had to 
introduce into his speeches a promise to seek 
peace if he was elected. The other pro-war 
candidate, a Mr. Co, received only 100,000 
votes out of 4.7 million cast. 


The decisive factor in the election was the 
decision made a year earlier by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, under pressure from the mili- 
tary junta, that it would not be necessary for 
the winning candidate to receive a majority 
of the votes cast, but that he could be elected 
by a plurality without a run-off even if there 
were a great many candidates in the field. 
This was followed by the encouragement of a 
proliferation of candidates and the conse- 
quent listing of 11 slates of candidates, and 
the exclusion from the ballot of the two most 
popular non-government candidates, General 
Duong Van Minh and Mr. Au Truong Thanh. 
With all of this having been done to create 
obstacles to any possibility of electing anyone 
else than Generals Thieu and Ky, two-thirds 
of the voters still voted for non-government 
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candidates, and a relatively obscure candi- 
date, Mr. Dzu, alone polled half as many 
votes as Generals Thieu and Ky. He did so 
because he appealed in the two weeks 
preceding the election on a clear basis of 
ending the war and doing so immediately. 
General Thieu, even though he had belatedly 
promised to seek peace if he was elected, 
succeeded in polling only 34.8 per cent of the 
vote, a total that Mr. Dzu said would have 
been only 10 per cent if fraud had not 
occurred as extensively as it did. 


The present government of South Viet 
Nam remains in power because, and only 
because, it has the direct military and eco- 
nomic support of the United States. If that 
support were withdrawn, the present gover- 
ment of South Viet Nam would not last a 
week. Its overthrow would not come through 
the operations of the National Liberation 
Front, but through the rejection of those who 
are its own constituents. I plead for the right 
of those people to choose a government 
which really reflects what they want, and 
will be free to say so and to enter into the 
kind of negotiations that will achieve the 
peace that is so desperately needed in Viet 
Nam. 


I know that in many ways the representa- 
tives of this government, official and unoffi- 
cial, have sought to bring this war to a close. 
I know also that the decisions do not rest 
finally with you, as they do not rest with the 
governments of many other nations that are 
deeply unhappy about the continuation of 
the war. Still it is very important that such 
governments as yours continue their efforts 
to moderate the passions of both sides, and to 
bring into the public discussion of the issue 
the realities of the situation as they exist. In 
the United States these realities are frequent- 
ly obscured by what can only be described as 
an obsessive and unrealistic view of commu- 
nism and its role in the nationalist uprisings 
that are a characteristic part of our times. 


Specifically, in every way possible open to 
you, I would urge the following things: 


Such moves by the United States as would 
permit the choice of a genuinely representa- 
tive government by the South Vietnamese, 
as I have already suggested. 


Even within the context of the war itself, 
pressure should be brought on the United 
States to end such barbaric practices as the 
razing of whole villages in order to provide 
“free fire’ zones. Vietnamese peasants are 
attached to their villages and to the homes of 
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their ancestors in a way that 
unfamiliar to westerners, so 


is quite 
that such 


destruction of villages carried with it not 


only the terrible suffering of those caught in 
the consequent shelling and bombing but also 
the psychic wounds of being torn from their 
ancestral homes. And I would include in this 
plea, of course, such other barbarities as the 
use of napalm bombs, the terrible pattern 
that is called “harassment and interdiction,” 
the bombing and strafing of villages and 
fields, the defoliation of farms, and other 


applications of the obscene sophistication of © 


weapons to this primitive and pastoral 


countryside. 


Finally, and very important, is the ques- | 


tion of political prisoners in South Viet Nam, 
a fact to which world attention should be 
drawn. No one except the Thieu government 
knows exactly how many such prisoners 
there are, but their numbers may run into 
the tens of thousands. General Thieu released 
almost 7,000 at the time of his inauguration, 
and these were referred to by a high govern- 


ment official quoted by the New York Times © 
as only a tiny portion of the total. The | 
“crime” of most such prisoners has been that | 


they have agitated against the present gov- 


ernment and favor an end to the war. | 


Among them are a great many of the Bud- 
dhists who have taken leadership in such 
protests. 


In some countries in Europe some people 


said to me, “This is a United States problem, | 


not ours. How can we do anything about it, 
and, indeed, why should we?” 


In fact it is everyone’s problem. The terror | 
visited on Viet Nam tears apart the fabric of — 
our whole world society, deepens hostilities — 
between nations and power blocs and creates © 
a profound distrust of democratic societies. | 


Above all, 
threat of expansion into the third world war, 


it carries with it the obvious | 


a nuclear war that would probably spell the | 
end of our whole world civilization and per- | 


haps of the race itself. 


I thank you for your patience, and will be | 
very pleased to answer any questions you | 


wish to address to me. 


The Vice-Chairman: I would like to take | 
this opportunity of thanking the witness for | 


his testimony this morning. As 


he has i 


indicated he will be prepared to answer 


questions in English and French. 
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J would like to apologize to members of the 
Committee, members of the press and other 
guests who are here for the inconvenient 
‘quarters we have this morning. As many of 
you are aware, there was a conference of 
‘provincial finance ministers and federal 
authorities and one of the larger committee 
‘rooms was being used for this purpose. Also, 
the regular committee room that we have 
used was given at the last minute to another 
committee of the House, without consultation 
with us, which I think was unfortunate 
because it might have been anticipated that 
there would be a large attendance at this 
meeting today. I would ask the Secretary to 
make arrangements to provide chairs for any 
others who may come in. 


| The first name I have on my list of ques- 
_tioners is that of Mr. Andras. 


Mr. Andras: Mr. Chairman may I direct 
this question to the witness. Page 4 of your 
appendix to the statement summarizes by 
saying: “that” meaning a settlement of the 
situation 

. can only be done by making possible 
an independent, civilian representative 
government for South Vietnam, free to 
make the ultimate decisions for peace; 


and secondly, 
... by emphasizing United States will- 
ingness to end the war by stopping all 
bombing and offensive ground action, 
and ennouncing a timetable for total 
withdrawal. 


In the rest of your statement, sir, you have 
made quite a point of the necessity for what 
you describe as truly representative govern- 
ment in South Viet Nam; and on pages 9, 10 


| and 11 of your statement you have indicated 


that the recent elections in South Viet Nam 
were not in fact fair and representative elec- 
tions. If the assumption that the representa- 


tive government in South Viet Nam aspires 
to seek peace is a key factor, which seems to 


be valid, how could free elections in South 
Viet Nam, by your standards of free elections 
take place? Also, who do you think should 
supervise such elections, an outside country, 
a group of countries or an agency such as the 
United Nations; and whose responsibility do 
you feel it would be to move toward the 
procedures by which such a free election 
should be held. This seems to be a very 


_ fundamental key to it in your mind. 


’ Thich Nhat Hanh: I think that free elec- 


tions require many conditions, two of which 
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are freedom of the press and a kind of inter- 
nationally sponsored supervision and I think 
that without at least these two conditions 
free elections in Viet Nam are not possible. 
However, I do not think that free elections 
provide the only way to get the kind of 
government we wish to have. The fact is that 
the Vietnamese people, who are mostly peas- 
ants, will support a government that can 
respond to their needs and aspirations. I 
think that if the United States consent to 
abandon the idea of having military bases in 
South Viet Nam everything will happen the 
way they wish: support to the South Viet- 
namese government, as it is now, will be 
stopped, and the kind of government we wish 
to have in Viet Nam will automatically 
emerge. If that government has not been able 
to emerge it has been because of the continu- 
ing support by the United States of the pres- 
ent government which calls itself an instru- 
ment of the war. But in order to have peace 
you have to have an instrument for peace, 
the kind of government that I have 
described. 


I would like to bring to your attention a 
psychological factor in Viet Nam as well as 
in Southeast Asia. The majority of these peo- 
ple in Southeast Asia, like the Vietnamese, 
are peasants. Although 90 per cent of them 
do not know much about ideology, commu- 
nism and anti-communism, they know very 
well that the sufferings they are enduring 
result from the conflict between communism 
and anti-communism, as a result of which 
they aspire to get out of the country into a 
neutral zone—and that applies not only to 
Viet Nam but also to Cambodia, Laos, Burma 
and many other countries in Southeast Asia. 


Now if you had the kind of government in 
South Viet Nam that could persuade them to 
work toward a solution we could get out of 
this communism-anti-communism conflict. The 
kind of support we have in South Viet Nam 
would be an important requirement, and that 
government does not necessarily need to 
come from free elections, Any government 
that can move to end the war in that direc- 
tion will be overwhelmingly supported by the 
Vietnamese and also by the non-communist 
members of the National Liberation Front 
because all of us prefer the shorter way to 
peace and independence than the long way 
of the Front. The basic problem, and the 
whole problem, is whether or not the United 
States wish to abandon the idea of maintain- 
ing military bases in South Viet Nam. 
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I have said something in my statement 
concerning the intention of the United States 
to deal with North Viet Nam, and I would 
like to elaborate a bit on that because I think 
it is very important. We believe that the 
United States do want to deal with North 
Viet Nam but concerning North Viet Nam 
only. Washington’s intention is to offer to 
North Viet Nam a cessation of the bombing 
in exchange for a cessation of concentration 
of Northern troops to the South. In the minds 
of those in Washington, if Hanoi leaves the 
NLF alone in the South the NLF will be 
liquidated by United States armed forces in 
South Viet Nam and the United States will 
be able to return to the commissions of 1954, 
repatriating everything lost in the past 
twelve years. However, we believe that 
Hanoi cannot do that because if it left the 
Front in the South to be liquidated that 
would result in the collapse of prestige and 
then the regime of Hanoi as well. I am not 
very optimistic about the cessation of the 
bombing. Such action is very good and very 
encouraging but I think the problem is to 
deal with South Viet Nam. I think it should 
concern itself with the National Liberation 
Front and allow political life in Viet Nam to 
be free for the kind of government they wish 
to come into existence—to handle the negotia- 
tions for cease-fire, to handle negotiations for 
the new non-communist, non-pro-West gov- 
ernment of South Viet Nam, and to negotiate 
the withdrawal of all United States and 
Northern Vietnamese troops from South Viet 
Nam. I do believe that free elections are 
helpful but even if we cannot organize them 
I am sure everything will happen the way 
we wish if the United States abandon the 
idea of military bases. Thank you. 


Mr. Andras: Just following along that line 
then, the way you see it—there has to be two 
coincidental moves: an announcement by the 
United States of their intention at some spe- 
cific future date to withdraw from Viet Nam, 
and allowing free elections. Do you see the 
necessity for any foreign body supervision of 
those free elections—I am thinking of the 
United Nations or Geneva powers—or do you 
feel that once the United States says they are 
going to withdraw 12 months or 10 months 
from now or whenever it might be that the 
election machinery, the campaigning and all 
of that could then be put in motion. And 
what about the present regime in Saigon; 
would they not be able to still impose, if that 
is the correct term... 
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Thich Nhat Hanh: The Government of Sai- | 
gon cannot remain long at all if it does not. 
get the support of the United States and the | 
raison d’étre of that support is the intention 
of Washington to go on with the war because 
that government is an instrument of war. I 
believe very strongly that everything will be- 
come easier if Washington changes its policy 
and that the kind of international provision for 
free elections in Viet Nam wouid be realized 
very easily when the intention of Washington 
on that matter is made clear to the world. I 
think agreement between socialist countries 
and countries of the other side will be! 
reached very easily based upon such a deci-" 
sion by the United States. I think if the) 
United States changes policy, and then in a 
few days, lets the political life in Viet Nam) 
be free, we have to control them. Then in) 
one or two days we would be able to have) 
the kind of government which... | 


The Vice-Chairman: The next member) 
interested in asking a question is Mr. Mac-| 
quarrie. Before that, I have one or two ques- | 
tions arising out of Mr. Andras’ questions I_ 
would like to interject very briefly—that is | 
my prerogative—and that is this: If the Unit- | 
ed States withdrew completely from Viet| 
Nam, this is, as you say, at the wish of the) 
Vietnamese people, would the same apply to. 
any influence or troops presently there by. 
the Soviet Union and China? Do you feel’ 
they should withdraw? ! 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Viet Nam has been a) 
neighbour of China for many thousand years) 
and we have been able to maintain our’ 
independence, and Viet Nam has not become) 
a province of China. We believe that we are, 
able to settle our problem without foreign | 
intervention and it is our belief that we are) 
able to prevent the foreign intervention of | 
troops. We believe that the problem of Viet. 
Nam should be seen in the context of the prob- | 
lem of Southeast Asia as a whole. We believe 
that the two main forces in the world can 
destroy each other in order to build the. 
world the way each of them would like to. 
see it, and that is why this kind of dialogue 
is beginning to be heard. But the fear from | 
both sides of a possible attack by the other is) 
still growing very quickly and that is the) 
kind of fear that has created the sufferings | 
like the ones in Viet Nam. In fact in Viet) 
Nam we believe that the United States are | 
fighting China on the Vietnamese battle-field: 
because of that fear. I think that the decision | 
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by both sides to let Southeast Asia be neu- 
tralized, at least the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
be neutralized, will contribute to a very 
important extent to the foundation of peace 
in the world and will reduce very much the 
amount of fear of the other side and I think 
that in solving the problem of Viet Nam we 
should think about the problem of Southeast 
Asia and the problem of the tension between 
‘the two blocs at the same time. 


_ The Vice-Chairman: Do you not think that 
China would wish to retain Southeast Asia 
within her sphere of influence? 


_ Thich Nhat Hanh: I think that if things go 
on like this for five or ten years, then China 
will be able to do that, but it is impossible 
‘for her to do that right now and it is for this 
that a solution should be adopted as soon as 
possible because this kind of agreement 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States is possible now, but not possible, say, 
five years later. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I would like to thank the 
witness personally for his thoughtful testimo- 
ny. I will refer to his statement on page 4 in 
reference to the corruption of values by the 
flood of American dollars. This is a very 
interesting sociological discussion. You have 
no information of any corruption in the sense 
‘that you use it here stemming from the sub- 
‘stantial inflow of aid from the Soviet Union 
and Communist China in the North? There is 
no anxiety in your mind about that? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: No. 


Mr. Macquarrie: No corruption is resulting 
there from that? 


_ Thich Nhat Hanh: No. Would you like me 
to say something about it? The kind of socie- 
ty that we have in Saigon permits us a kind 
of corruption. We believe that there is a big 
gap between the bourgeois class and the class 
of the poor in Viet Nam. I feel that when I 
try to tell you something I reflect more the 
sentiment and feeling of the majority of the 
Vietnamese, who are peasants; I am not 
reflecting only the feeling of the bourgeois 
class in Saigon. They have had spokesmen. I 
think that the kind of austere life that all 
Vietnamese have to adopt in order to build a 
‘country, especially in a war situation, is not 
Observed by that minority of bourgeois in 
Saigon. Many people in Saigon have been 
getting lots of money because of the presence 
of the war and they would not like to see the 
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war stop because that means the end of their 
ability to earn money. Then the kind of life: 
the presence of foreign troops and foreigners 
in South Viet Nam increases that kind of 
corruption. This is a matter of experience, 
not of speculation, because I have been in 
that society for a long time. I know it. In the 
city of Da Nang, for instance, or the city of 
Tuy Hoa, a prostitute is able to earn a living 
for four people, but a woodworker, if he does 
not work for Americans, cannot earn a living 
for his family. There are plenty of prostitutes 
in Saigon. Corruption in the South is some- 
thing that you cannot imagine. The anxiety 
and the fear that death is behind is also a 
cause for such indulgence in corruption. As 
for the North, I think the kind of help from 
Russia and from China would be primarily 
weapons and ammunition and not the kinds 
of things that can give people a chance to be 
corrupt. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Their assistance does not 
lead to corruption? I was interested, too, in 
the observations you make about the elec- 
tions in the South. You suggest they were not 
free; that they were rigged and so on. Is the 
executive authority in the North based upon 
free elections? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: The fact is that we do 
not know about the way they handle elec- 
tions in the North. I have to confess that; 
because from the South we are forbidden by 
the government to have any correspondence 
with the North, even to listen to the radio of 
Hanoi. I do not mean that elections in the 
North are free. I do not mean that at all. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I was interested that you 
regarded the free election as an important 
factor in the Southern portion and seemed 
not to express any reference to the same 
democratic instrument so far as the North is 
concerned. I quite agree; I have never heard 
from any witness or any person that there 
were free elections in the North. I was inter- 
ested, too, in page 7 where you refer to the 
steps to peace. I noted particularly that you 
seem to have no suggestion that a country 
like Canada might pass on to Hanoi as to 
some steps they might take or some gestures 
they might make. These three steps seem to 
be somewhat restraining actions that the 
United States might take. Is there not some- 
thing in your mind that the North, who of 
course are active in this combat—if I may 
use a very mild word—should do to bring 
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about the peace which, heaven knows, we all 
desire? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Sir, I have expressed 
my view that Hanoi is now under bombing 
and support for the National Liberation 
Front cannot be stopped because of the rea- 
sons I gave. I believe that Hanoi is very 
much for peace, too. No one in Viet Nam 
would like to see the war go on to destroy 
the country. But what I see is that the first 
steps should be taken by Washington and not 
by Hanoi. If Hanoi were bombing Washing- 
ton, for instance, I would like to urge that 
Hanoi should stop the bombing of Washing- 
ton at the same time that I urged Washing- 
ton to stop the bombing of Hanoi. But is 
there anything that Hanoi can do now in 
order to say that they are also for this? The 
only thing they can do is to let the National 
Liberation Front alone in the South to be 
crushed, and that I do not think they can do. 
I do not see anything that Hanoi can do now, 
but if the United States takes this step and if 
Hanoi does not consent to negotiate with the 
South Vietnamese coalition government for 
withdrawal at the same time as the with- 
drawal of Hanoi troops, then I think Hanoi 
should do something. But I do not think that 
there is anything Hanoi can do before the 
United States realize these things. 


Mr. Andras: May I ask a supplementary 
question? Why could not the Hanoi govern- 
ment at least indicate their willingness to 
come to the negotiating table with any combi- 
nation of others? I believe that the United 
States have offered to meet the official 
representatives of the Hanoi government on 
neutral ground, and also, of late days, have 
indicated their willingness to have at that 
negotiating the representatives of the Nation- 
al Liberation Front. I think that Hanoi could 
at least agree to meet and talk and discuss 
this matter, with or without pre-conditions 
established. 


Thich Nhat Hahn: Thank you. I think that 
Hanoi has expressed its feeling that it cannot 
participate in any negotiations at all while 
the bombing is going on, because the bomb- 
ing is considered by Hanoi a kind of black- 
mail, and while the negotiation—that is my 
feeling—is going on, the bombing would be 
considered as a kind of pressure, and negotia- 
tions should be by agreements, words and 
ideas—not by bombing—to give more pres- 
sure. The stress of negotiations should rely 
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on agreement and not on force, That is my 
feeling, without identifying myself with the 
side of Hanoi at all. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I just have one more 
question, Mr. Chairman. We often hear from | 
fairly authoritative people in reference to 
this that at various stages in the past when, 
through a pause, the United States has de-. 
escalated the air aspects of the operation that 
the North Vietnamese at the same time have 
escalated the ground operation which, in 
your terms, seems somewhat unfair. Howey-' 
er, my final question to the witness refers to 
his statement on page 12 about the suffering 
visited upon the people by the United States, 
the use of barbaric practices, the razing of 
whole villages, and so on. Certainly this is_ 
most unfortunate, but do you ever hear any- | 
thing about the suffering, death and destruc- 
tion visited upon the people by the northern | 
forces? I notice you did not mention that. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: In fact, I have seen) 
American soldiers in Viet Nam but I have 
not seen northern groups from Hanoi. I 
believe they are there but I have not been 
able to see them. I realize that atrocities are) 
coramitted on both sides. That must happen | 
in any war. The National Liberation Front’ 
has assassinated many village chiefs because) 
they think they have been co-operating with 
the government and the Americans in point- 
ing out where the members of NLF are locat-. 
ed. In the middle of 1966 I read somewhere 
that the number of village chiefs assassinated 
in that way was about 400 or 500. We; 
deplore all kinds of atrocities and we are, 
aware of the kinds of atrocities that have; 
been done by the National Liberation Front. 
I realize the kinds of atrocities that have 
been taking place and they are a thousand) 
times more atrocious, more awful. They have 
not been reported as atrocities but as an 
effort towards democracy and freedom, and. 
the millions of people who have fled the 
countryside through the refugee camps have 
done so mostly because of the bombs and not 
beeause of other things. I visited these camps 
and I know perfectly well what goes on in 
these refugee camps. You understand why i 
stress the atrocities. The people of Viet Nam 
are aware that most of the assassinations 
result from the destruction caused by the 
anti-Communist force, athough they realize 
that the Communist force also causes untol¢ 
suffering. i 
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[Translation] 


Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): May I ask a sup- 
olementary question? When the United States 
went to South Viet Nam, they went in under 
sertain terms. The United Nations’ charter 
provides that one country may ask another 
‘or help. The United States went there in ac- 
-ord with those terms. Do you think that your 
sovernment would be quite ready to ask the 
United States to withdraw from South Viet 
Nam? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I believe that the re- 
quest, the invitation made by the South Viet- 
iamese government to that of the United 
States, is something that can be discussed. I 
delieve that type of cooperation between 
Washington and the president of the govern- 
ment of South Viet Nam. Ngo Dinh Diem is 
mie thing which antedated that invitation; 
she cooperation had come before the invita- 
‘ion. In other words this invitation is a sort 
xf formalization of a state of fact created by 
the United States and by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, then President of South Viet Nam. 


However, the problem is to determine if 
hat government represents the South Viet- 
jaamese people or not. I do not think that the 
dopulation of South Viet Nam is at all in 
favour of the presence of foreign troops on 
Vietnamese soil. This is true both of North 
Vietnamese and South Vietnamese. The 
South Vietnamese have a great deal of admi- 
vation for Ho Chi Minh because Mr. Ho did 
rot invite Chinese troops to enter North Viet 
Nam. This is true of those Vietnamese who 
are sympathetic to Mr. Ho as well as of those 
Vietnamese who are hostile to him. We have 
aad a great deal of experience with the Chi- 
nese. The Vietnamese have no intention of 
aaving foreign troops on their soil. 


Mr. Asselin (Charlevoix): You claim that 


North Viet Nam has no support from Chinese 
troops? 

| Thich Nhat Hanh: There is Chinese aid to 
North Viet Nam, but this does not mean that 
North Viet Nam is completely under Chinese 
Jomination at all because of the geographic 
and political factors involved. Hanoi must of 
course be subject to some Chinese influence. 
But, what I would like to say to you is this: 
if Mr. Ho had any chance at all, he would 
sertainly detach North Viet Nam completely 
‘rom Chinese influence. But this opportunity, 
‘ronically enough, could well be offered by 
Washington itself. 

| 27547—2 
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[English] 


The Vice-Chairman: Before we continue I 
would like to point out that I have a number 
of names on my list of those members who 
wish to ask the witness questions. As we do 
not wish to sit beyond twelve o’clock and it 
is now ten minutes to eleven, I am going to 
voluntarily abandon my opportunity of ask- 
ing the witness any questions—although 
there are a great many I would like to ask— 
and see that the other members get a chance. 
I will suggest, to see how it goes, that every 
person on my list will have about five or six 
minutes each in which they may ask ques- 
tions and I would respectfully request that the 
witness—without any suggestion that he 
shorten his answers at all—make his answers 
brief so that we may get in as many ques- 
tions as possible. Mr. Goyer is the next mem- 
ber of the Committee who wishes to ask 
questions. 


{Transtation] 


Mr. Goyer: Mr. Chairman, sir, I found that 
there is a great deal of value to your evi- 
dence here as you have lived in Viet Nam for 
a considerable period. Until quite recently, 
you were still there. But have you had an 
opportunity, over the last few years, to visit 
North Viet Nam? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: It is my intention to 
visit North Viet Nam, but as you know it is a 
dangerous thing for a non-Communist from 
South Viet Nam to have such contacts. The 
South Vietnamese government would like to 
be able to say that the Buddhists of South 
Viet Nam are cooperating with the Commu- 
nists. They are looking for every opportunity 
to suppress their movement in South Viet 
Nam, 


Mr. Goyer: Have you had any contacts with 
members of the government or with people 
who have some position of authority in North 
Viet Nam? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I have had contacts 
with non-Communists Vietnamese who them- 
selves have some contacts with the represen- 
tatives of the National Liberation Front in 
Hanoi. Here again, if I had any direct contact 
with these people, it would provide Saigon 
with an opportunity of suppressing Buddhist 
movements in the South. 

Mr. Goyer: Therefore, you have never had 
any direct contact with people in authority in 
North Viet Nam? 
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Thich Nhat Hanh: Not directly. In Mel- 
bourne however, I made a statement in the 
form of a kind of an open letter to the 
Vietnamese in the National Liberation Front 
with regard to that suggested solution. 
Though I received no direct answer the NLF 
representative in Hanoi did say on two or 
three occasions something which constitutes 
some kind of an indirect answer to my 
proposals. 


Mr. Goyer: Is it not true that historically 
China has always represented a certain dan- 
ger, a threat of hegemony over North Viet 
Nam? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Yes, China for more 
than 3,000 years has in fact represented a 
threat to us. We have enough confidence in 
ourselves however, we do feel that it will be 
possible for us to solve our own problems, 
ourselves. 


Mr. Goyer: But is this fear of China in 
Southeast Asia such as to justify certain 
countries neighbouring Viet Nam supporting 
the United States? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think the psychologi- 
cal and cultural factors involved in South- 
east Asia are very important elements. It is 
not fair to claim that if there were no anti- 
Communism there would be a vacuum into 
which Communism would move. That is not 
a statement of fact. There is something else. 
There is some fear of a conflict between 
these two conceptions of life. I feel that 
countries like Cambodia, Laos, Burma, for 
instance, are at the present time, fighting 
very hard to maintain this kind of neutrality. 
They are conscious of the fact that they do 
not want to become a new Viet Nam. The 
politicians of the world realize that fact. That 
is why I am putting them before you at this 
time. 


[Translation } 


Mr. Goyer: Do you favor such a policy? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I believe it is necessary 
to world peace. To arrive at that state of 
affairs, it will be necessary for us to look at 
all these matters on a world wide scale. It 
would require that an agreement of that type 
come about between the two blocs. China and 
the United States must work along those 
lines. 


Mr. Goyer: Such being the case, would it 
not be proper for you to suggest also that 
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North Viet Nam have a more open policy 
toward China? Of course we are not very 
close to the place where these events are 
going on but we do feel sometimes that 
China is forcing a very rigid attitude upon 
North Viet Nam with regard to the possibility 
of peace talks, for instance. Being a Viet- 
namese do you not feel would it not be proper 
for you to point out that North Viet Nam 
should publicly ask China to favor peace talks. 
not only in respect of the Vietnamese conflict 
but in respect of Southeast Asia as a whole? 
You have mentioned that China is an essen- 
tial factor to any peaceful solution of South- 


east Asian problems. : 
} 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think this would be a 
necessary stage. I believe that the first stage 
would be the neutralization of South Viet 
Nam. This would involve the neutrality oi 
Laos and Cambodia. ; 

Mr. Goyer: But my question is this. You 
are a real spokesman for peace. Such being 
the case, do you not feel it would be just as 
necessary to ask that North Viet Nam have 
an independant policy towards China? And 
more than that, that it should favor a policy 
of “détente” in respect of China, and indeec’ 
ask China to participate in a general policy 
of “détente” in Southeast Asia? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I must confess I dc 
share that view but I do not think that it is 
possible for Hanoi to envisage such a solution 
at a time when its territory is being devastat- 
ed by war. If Hanoi were to make a state: 
ment such as this, it could be interpreted as 
meaning that Hanoi is showing signs 0! 
weariness. This might come about later 
however. . 


Mr. Goyer: But you say: “It is everyone’s 
problem”. Does not this “everyone” include 
China? 


Thich Nhat Hanh; I believe that the atti- 
tude of the United States vis A vis China is 
very important to the eventual solution 0) 
the conflict I have spoken about that aspect 0! 
the problem in the United States more thar 
ence. I have dealt with the attitude whick 
should be adopted by the United States) 
towards China. 


Mr. Goyer: Thank you very much. 


[English] 
The Vice-Chairman: Mr. Allmand? 


Mr. Alimand: If I understand correctly 
you suggest that the way to settle this wat 
would be for the United States to announce 
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that they will stop the bombing and cease 
active hostilities against the National Libera- 
tion Front and the North Vietnamese; that 
they should announce a withdrawal at some 
date, that peace negotiations take place 
between the North Vietnamese government 
and the National Liberation Front, the truly 
representative government of the South—of 
the Saigon area, so to speak—but that these 
negotiations should not include the United 
‘States. 


| Now, why would you expect that the Na- 
‘tional Liberation Front and the North Viet 
Nam government would accept this proposal 
of yours? We are told that if the Americans 
announced withdrawal and did, in fact, with- 
draw, the National Liberation Front and the 
North Vietnamese government would merely 
‘take over without regard for the rights of 
people such as you who say that they are not 
communists but support a free Viet Nam. It 
‘has been suggested that the communist ele- 
‘ments in the NLF and the North Vietnamese 
government would merely take over the 
/country in a very short time and run it as 
they saw fit. 


| Thich Nhat Hanh: You cannot talk in real- 
‘istic terms about self-determination in our 
‘country. However, if I were a communist 
Vietnamese I would say that communism and 
‘noncommunism is a problem for the Viet- 

‘namese who have the responsibility for their 
country. But, please, I am not a communist; I 

-am a non-Communist. I think that I should 

like to share the idea of not wanting to see 
| Viet Nam become a communist country. 


|: The solution that we have been looking for 
'is for a representative South Vietnamese gov- 
_ernment representing all Vietnamese who do 
not belong to the National Liberation Front 
-and who are also opposed to the war. The 
Vietnamese is very subtle and he is of a 
psychological nature. If that government, 
upon coming into existence, asked the United 
States to stop all bombing and military action 
‘and stay there in key positions, in self- 
defence, what would happen? The Viet- 
‘mamese would see that this government 
_had come into existence for only a short time 
/and yet it had stopped most of the tragedy 
| happening. All of us would turn to support it 
_because we want to be alive. That govern- 
ment would have proved that it was able to 
stop the war and yet the fact that it had 
asked the United States to do so would prove 
that it was not an agent of Washington. This 
_would satisfy the Vietnamese aspiration for 
27547—23 
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independence and also stop the monopoliza- 
tion of nationalism by the National Libera- 
tion Front. This is a very important point. 


When we think of withdrawal, we tend to 
imagine a kind of overnight withdrawal, but 
this is not possible. The United States would 
have to take ten months or so to withdraw 
and there would be all kinds of political and 
military preparations for such a withdrawal. 


We would acquire a kind of certainty con- 
cerning the politics of Viet Nam. The kind of 
government we wish-to have in Viet Nam 
will have the chance to establish the kind of 
political balance that will guarantee a neu- 
tral, non-communist and non-pro-West gov- 
ernment in Viet Nam. The fact is that there 
are many, many members of the National 
Liberation Front who are not Communists 
and who will turn to support it. 


If the Front, at that time, does not co-oper- 
ate and continues the fighting, what will hap- 
pen? The Vietnamese will see that the Front 
is no longer fighting for independence and 
peace and that they are fighting for something 
else, such as Communism. We are very afraid 
of the conflict between Communism and anti- 
Communism. The Front will be but in the 
position of having to accept co-operation. If 
they do not, then their support will collapse. 
I think there is a deeply psychological prob- 
lem in the United States having dealings 
with the Viet Nam problem in a military 
sense. 


Mr. Allmand: If that takes place, as you 
say, and once the Americans announce their 
withdrawal the situation begins to settle 
down and you see that the Communist ele- 
ments are not just interested in liberation but 
in the imposition of a Communist govern- 
ment for all of Viet Nam, would you then 
support the Americans’ staying? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: No. Once the Com- 
munists in the Front show themselves to 
be Communists, as such, they will have no 
support. They never claim to be Communists. 
They claim to be fighting for national 
independence. More and more people are 
joining the Front on that basis. The non- 
communist members of the Front would have 
no reason not to co-operate with the kind of 
government we would have; and then the 
communists could not go on using the nation- 
alistic truth any more. That is the problem. 
So far they have been able to monopolize 
nationalism. That is very important. If we 
had a government that could more symbolize 
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nationalism and yet other things such as 
freedom of religion and independence, the 
problem would be settled. 


Mr. Allmand: Do you believe that the 
North Vietnamese government and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front would accept such a 
proposal as you have put forward, by which 
negotiations would take place without the 
Americans being there? Do you think they 
would accept that? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Yes; but I would like 
tOn) 


Mr. Alimand: Looking at the history of the 
Communist party in other countries where it 
has operated they have not accepted what 
VOUlrE. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: To answer yes or no 
might be misleading. I think that the solution 
does not rely on the goodwill of the Front or 
of Hanoi. It depends on the political balance 
that we can establish in Viet Nam. Because 
we are Vietnamese we know the heart of the 
Vietnamese. The solution is not speculation; 
it is based on the plurality of the thinking and 
aspirations of the people of Viet Nam. 


Mr. Churchill: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the witness one or two practical ques- 
tions. My first concerns the 25 years of war- 
fare in Viet Nam. Would you just outline 
what happened over those 25 years and how 
much of that warfare was civil war? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: The nature of the war 
in Viet Nam is mostly a_ struggle for 
independence. You know that we struggled 
against the French in order to gain national 
independence, and after that we struggled 
against the Japanese for the same reason. In 
the course of this struggle, Communism 
became a new factor, and it has been trying 
to identify itself with the resistance move- 
ment; but we find there are other forces that 
have been associating with the resistance, 
too, such as the Buddhists and others. I think 
the widespread idea that the war in Viet 
Nam is a war to condemn Communism is a 
very recent factor with the Vietnamese. The 
nature of the war in Viet Nam does include 
that kind of struggle, but that is not the most 
important aspect of the struggle in Viet Nam. 
The struggle for national independence 
caused be much more important, but the 
kind of international struggle which is going 
on between the big powers, using Viet Nam 
as the battleground, is also very important. 
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Twenty-five years is only a period of time. 
We had a struggle before that to remove the 
French domination over Viet Nam. 


Mr. Churchill: I did not quite get the 
answer I was expecting. The Japanese invad- 
ed and conquered your country, did they 
not? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: They replaced the 
French in 1944. That did not last long 
because the revolution of 1945 ended the 


domination of the Japanese and after that | 


the French troops moved in again. 
Mr. Churchill: The French returned? 
Thich Nhat Hanh: Yes. 


Mr. Churchill: 
against the French from then until 1954? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Yes. 

Mr. Churchill: Continuously? 

Thich Nhat Hanh: Yes. 

Mr. Churchill: What happened after 1954? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: The presence of the 
United States... 


Mr. Churchill: When did United States 
troops enter South Viet Nam? 


Did the Vietnamese fight | 


Thich Nhat Hanh: At the time of the com- | 
ing into existence of the government of Mr. | 


Diem there were political and military advis- 
ers there. 


Mr. Churchill: But they were not fighting? ) 
Thich Nhat Hanh: At that time the Nation- | 


al Liberation Front had not been formed. 


Mr. Churchill: When did the North Viet- | 


namese troops enter South Viet Nam? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: The North Vietnamese 
troops only infiltrated South Viet Nam when 


the increase of military forces of the United, | 


States was seen as a threat to the National 
Liberation Front. 
Front was formed in South Viet Nam and 
consisted of some of the Vietnamese people 
who opposed the dictatorial regime of 
Ngo-Dinh-Diem. 


Mr. Churchill: Yes. I was hoping you could 
give me the actual date because you say on 
page 4 that while the North Vietnamese are 


in South Viet Nam, the principal reason for ) 


their presence is the prior and growing inter- 


vention of the Americans. Are you saying | 
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that the Americans entered South Viet Nam 
and fought there before the North Viet- 
namese entered? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I believe that is true. 
The National Liberation Front was formed in 
South Viet Nam in 1960 in opposition to the 
Diem regime and, because of the policy of 
the South Vietnamese government and Wash- 
ington, that position grew very quickly and 
strongly and that is why troops and more 
“advisers” came to South Viet Nam and 
fought. Then, because of this increase by the 
United States, it was felt that an increase by 
the others was needed and that is why there 
was integration of the North regime. 


Mr. Churchill: I was hoping you could 
have given me the exact year when military 
intervention occurred. May I ask you this 
question. Is it right—and I have read of 
this—that more than 3 million people fled 
from North Viet Nam to South Viet Nam 
after 1954 and if so, why? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: No, it is not right. I do 
not think any report said that 3 million 
North Vietnamese entered South Viet Nam. 
The figures used by the South Vietnamese 
government was 800,000 and at that time the 
Communist regime in North Viet Nam was 
not yet a reality because the Hanoi govern- 
ment was just moving in. Most of the people 
who migrated to the South were Catholics. 
There were some Buddhists but they were 
mostly Catholics. I have many friends who 
are Catholic priests and I have been in sym- 
pathy with them. We know that in Viet Nam 
the followers of religion respect and believe 
in religious leaders very much. The Catholic 
peasants were told by their leaders to leave 
and ‘they left. It was not because of a reac- 
tion of any kind. 


Mr. Churchill: I have two more questions 
to ask at this stage, Mr. Chairman. From 
what source do the North Vietnamese get 
their military supplies; their guns, shells, 
rockets, and so on? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: What sort of...? 


Mr. Churchill: What source? What coun- 
try? Do they manufacture them themselves? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I must confess that this 
Is something that I have no experience in, 
but I believe that several things come from 
‘Russia and from China. That is all I know 
about it. Many things are created in North 
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Viet Nam but not the modern kind of 
weapons. 


Mr. Churchill: One final question. Have 
you or any of your friends made representa- 
tions to the Chinese which are similar to 
those you have been making in the United 
States and are now making in Canada? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I do not have the oppor- 
tunity to be with the people of Russia and 
the United States very much. The only time I 
talked to the Russians was when I was in 
Viet Nam. There was a seminar on the politi- 
cal situation in Southeast Asia and political 
scientists from different countries were there 
and I explained the problem of Viet Nam 
and had a long talk with two political scien- 
tists from Moscow. Upon my presentation of 
a solution to this problem they told me they 
did not see any reason why the Soviet Union 
would oppose my proposal, but in the case 
of China that a different view might be 
taken. 


Mr. Churchill: Is there anyone who holds 
your views presently in Moscow talking to 
the Russians as you are talking to us? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I do not know. I think 
something of that kind may be done by peo- 
ple who are in a situation where they can 
communicate with both sides. It is my hope 
that Canada can play the role of mediator 
between the two blocs in order to help solve 
the problem. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the witness whether it is a correct assess- 
ment that some of us have gained that the 
attitude of the North Vietnamese government 
has been totally negative as far as any ques- 
tion of peace is concerned? I think that Dean 
Rusk has stated on occasions that there has 
been no indication whatever that the North 
Vietnamese government would be willing to 
enter into negotiations, even on the terms 
you suggest, such as stopping the bombing, 
recognizing that one must negotiate with the 
National Liberation Front and a commitment 
by the United States to eventually withdraw. 
It has been said quite often and I do not 
know whether it is correct or not, I am 
merely asking because I would like to know, 
to your knowledge have the North Viet- 
namese ever indicated anything other than a 
completely negative view of any prospect of 


peace? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: We believe that all Viet- 
namese, including the Communists, want to be 
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alive and want to have peace. I think that 
Hanoi is negative in some of the things that 
the United States is not. For instance, Wash- 
ington is positive in its escalation of the 
bombing. I think the fact that Hanoi does not 
invite Chinese troops into North Viet Nam or 
does not bomb Washington is an example of 
the negative attitude of Hanoi. If a country is 
devastated in that manner and they try to 
survive, why should we expect something 
more from Hanoi? I do not think Hanoi is 
negative; Washington is negative. The kind 
of positiveness which is shown in Washing- 
ton is only an appearance. Who is causing 
much suffering? It is not Hanoi; it is 
Washington. 


Mr. Brewin: Would it not be helpful, sir, if 
there was some public indication from Hanoi 
that under the conditions you mention—sup- 
posing they were acceptable and possible— 
they would be willing to negotiate? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Hanoi has expressed the 
idea that negotiations are possible only by 
the unconditional stopping of the bombing. I 
think that is a positive attitude. I would also 
like to say that in South Viet Nam not only 
is the National Liberation Front opposed to 
Washington but unfortunately those of us 
who do not agree with the Front are opposed 
to Washington as well. That is something we 
wish you to see. The unpopularity of Wash- 
ington in Viet Nam is something that we can 
touch. Perhaps there is a good will promise 
on the part of the Americans to save us, but 
they are not saving us. They are destroying 
us. That should also be known to you people. 


Mr. Brewin: I just have one further ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. The election on Septem- 
ber 3 which you have described, and which 
is also described in the speech of Senator 
Gruening, was for president and vice-presi- 
dent. Are there other elected bodies among 
the people that share your views? I believe 
there is a senate. Is there any other elected 
assembly? You speak of the hope of elections. 
Are they any future elections that might pos- 
sibly be free which would produce the results 
you hope for? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think everything in 
Viet Nam depends on whether Washington 
wants to continue the war or whether it 
would like to change the policy. Everything 
will be the same if the intention to go on 
with the war in Viet Nam continues to exist. 
I do not believe that elections can be free 
while that will exists and that is why I think 
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the basic thing is not what the US. is going. 
to do, the most basic thing is that Washing- 
ton should accept the solution that South 
Viet Nam be neutral, which would require 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops from) 
South Viet Nam, including the troops of 
North Viet Nam. I think the intention is to 
remain. 


Mr. Brewin: Are there any elections pend- 
ing? Are there any elections to an assembly? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: There has been an elec- 
tion of the Senate and of the lower house.’ 
This has been done. I think these elections 
are about the most important thing that has) 
happened in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Thompson: My questions are related to 
some aspects that are not included in the) 
report, Mr. Chairrnan. Colonial control over 
Viet Nam by France, and later by Japan| 
during the war, covered a period of 95 years, 
and during this time certain factions that are 
characteristic of Viet Nam did not express) 
themselves as they have since the defeat of 
the French in the early fifties. The two aspects 
that I have in mind, which are basically 
historical to Viet Nam prior to the present 
conflict, concern first of all the lack of any 
national identity in the country, and the reall 
loyalties in the country have been village, 
and regional loyalties rather than a national 
identity. This has brought into play a struggle 
between the north, central and southern delta. 
area of Viet Nam, or even between areas 
within those general divisions of the country} 
that are just as deep and vital to any settle ‘| 
ment in Viet Nam as the present struggle 
itself. | 


The second aspect concerns the long ane 
bitter struggle between the religious factions 
within the country. This includes religious 
factions in the different divisions of Bud 
dhism itself and the fact that the Catholic: 
are better qualified and better educated ti 
carry on general administration in the coun: 
try. This factor plays a very vital part in any, 
settlement that might be brought about anc 
it will certainly play a very definite part ir 
the NLF and in the over-all picture. Do va 
reject the fact that the control, policies ant 
direction of any future administration is seri) 
ously complicated and that any understand | 
ing of the present situation must go back ti 
these aspects of Viet Nam? . 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Thank you for the ques 
tion. I would like first to say that the roo 
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f the problem is in the war. For instance, 
he split within the Catholic church in the 
ther communities of Viet Nam is also due to 
he war. 


First of all I would like to deal with the 
yroblem of Catholics and Buddhists, which I 
hink is a very important problem. There 
ave been certain Catholics who have been 
naking use of the Catholic community for 
heir personal political interests, and in order 
o do this and they have had to rely on foreign 
yowers. However, in recent years younger 
nd more intellectual Catholics have realized 
he fact that this is wrong. Catholicism must 
ye rooted within the country. That is why 
he kind of co-operation between the young 
ind intellectual Catholics has developed, 
yecause they know that activities of the 
south are directed toward a peaceful solu- 
ion and that they are backing a government 
or peace. That is why I said the root of the 
rouble is the intention to go on with the 
war; Saigon and Washington have to be firm 
n order to control political life and to try to 
plit teams to have better control. I do not 
gree at all that the Vietnamese do not pos- 
ess, a kind of awareness of their national 
nity. I am sure there are no Vietnamese in 
Viet Nam who can bear the thought of Viet 
Yam being divided forever and they wish to 
lave reunification as soon as possible. But in 
he South, because we suffer so much, we 
snow it is not realistic to have reunification 
iow. It is believed that South Viet Nam 
hhould be separated from the North for a 
ertain period of time, but I think it is wrong 
O say that we are a different part of Viet 
Yam fighting with each other. 


Mr. Thompson: My second question, Mr. 
Shairman, concerns the statements of our 
witness as to how he believes the democratic 
rocess could be evolved once American 
ntentions had been declared and withdrawal 
yf the American forces was imminent. Re- 
sarding the provisional Constituent Assembly 
hat was responsible for the drafting of the 
constitution that has resulted this fall in the 
lection of a president and a vice-president of 
2 senate and an assembly and of village gov- 
armment, I found in speaking with the mem- 
bers of the provisional Constituent Assembly 
that all aspects of thought in Viet Nam were 
represented. Many of those members were 
very opposed to government policy. Some of 
them were members of the government party. 
Even in respect of the elections that were 
held this fall for a permanent assembly and 
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a permanent senate it seems to me that 
amongst those elected were representatives of 
all different political factions if not political 
parties in the country. Would you not agree 
that this has been a great step forward and 
that there has been a very definite step taken 
towards the election of political represent- 
atives of the country? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I am sorry to say that I 
think the government of South Viet Nam has 
become a thousand times more unpopular 
since the election than before because of the 
election itself. The kind of manoeuvring in 
order to get elected has taken away the rest 
of the prestige that that kind of a govern- 
ment can have. 


Mr. Thompson: But would you not agree 
that the factions within the country are 
represented in the various elected bodies and 
that there are voices that speak even as you 
speak? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think if the Viet- 
namese people were represented in the gov- 
ernment and in the senate that things would 
not be like they are in Viet Nam; they would 
stop at once, As you know, before elections 
the list of candidates for president and vice- 
president, for instance and also for the senate 
had to be submitted to the government for 
approval. You know of a case where one 
government candidate had to approve the 
eligibility of our candidate. What kind of 
election did we have in Viet Nam? 


Mr. Thompson: Yet the governmental 
party represents much less than 50 per cent 
of the total number of elected candidates—I 
think it is in the thirties. It is a minority 
government in so far as the expression of 
political parties and factions are concerned in 
the elected representatives. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I thing that over here 
we have a tendency to believe in present-day 
reports. I think that these things put out by 
the government and even by foreign report- 
ers who do not say much about the situation 


over there have been very misleading. For 
instance, if the press say that about 500 com- 
munists were killed yesterday by allied 
forces, I think it is very misleading It may 
be 500 more or less and it may be that all of 
them were innocent peasants. And if a number 
of them are fighters for the National Libera- 
tion Front they are not Communists. The 
Communists are not on the battlefield to be 
killed; they are much too clever and they are 
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somewhere else. So I think that these 
present-day statistical releases are such that 
we cannot rely on them because they do not 
reflect reality at all. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, I have one 
more question. If North Viet Nam were to 
declare its intentions to withdraw all of its 
forces from South Viet Nam and reset the 
demilitarized zone on the 17th parallel which 
was originally suggested by Chou En-lai in 
his capacity as Foreign Minister of China in 
1954, does the witness not think that Ameri- 
can troops and the American government 
would be happy to withdraw and leave Viet 
Nam to itself? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think at the Manila 
Conference the United States declared that 
the United States armed forces would with- 
draw from South Viet Nam if the Northern 
troops also widrew from South Viet Nam. I 
think the withdrawal of the North Vietnamese 
troops from the South before the withdrawal 
of the United States troops would mean noth- 
ing but a retreat. I think if there was a ces- 
sation of bombing of North Viet Nam and 
Hanoi and Washington then entered into talks 
and both sides made a declaration, it would 
be more logical. It would allow the Viet- 
namese in the South to talk with each other 
and to set up their coalition government, and 
that would mean something. 


Mr. Prud’‘homme: I would like to make a 
comment and then I will ask a few questions. 
You said on page 4 of the appendix: 


North Vietnam and the National Libera- 
tion Front, lacking the supply facilities 
of the United States, are dependent on 
the help of the South Vietnamese peas- 
ants. If that help was removed, neither 
North Vietnam nor the National Libera- 
tion Front could continue to function 
effectively. 


I doubt very much if the shells, the bombs 
and all the military equipment come from 
the peasants. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: No, 
Maven oatals 


but you know 


Mr. Prud’homme: That is my comment. I 
could ask many questions but this one con- 
cerns me most. If everything you said this 
morning and every wish you expressed in 
your comments happened—that is, the 
Americans withdrew and left, there were 
free elections and so on—what assurance do 
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you have that the North Vietnamese govern- 
ment and the National Liberation Front, with 
the help, let us say, of the Chinese, would not) 
just decide to step into South Viet Nam? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: For the same readta) 
that China has not gone into countries like 
Laos, Cambodia, Burma and so on. Concern- | 
ing your remarks, I did not mean support of 
peasants in the South to the Front implied 
rockets and things like that, but even with | 
rockets and more modern weapons they have | 
nothing if they do not have the support of 
the peasants. Concerning the solution, even. 
though we in the South are not in line with 
Hanoi, I think that Hanoi has enough politi- 
cal maturity and I do not yet have that kind) 
of confidence concerning the Front. However | 
I do have that confidence vis-a-vis Hanoi. | 


Mr. Prud’homme: How do you have that 
assurance when you say that you never have 
been to North Viet Nam. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: No, but we see that 
ability in the way that Hanoi conducts its 
policies. On the psychological aspect of the 
problem, I have repeated several times the 
longing of the Vietnamese for a neutral posi- 
tion is very important. Also, the satisfaction) 
of the Vietnamese regarding the removal of! 
the suffering and the feeling of national 
independence realized is a very strong factor 
that can change the whole political life and) 
atmosphere in South Viet Nam. The kind of 
political balance we can create in South Viet 
Nam will be the most important ground t0 
quarantee a solution. People in Viet Nam will 
not try to realize Communism. They shall not 
support that minority of Communism in 
order to invite what anti-Communism wants. 
They will stand on their own. Also, that is a 
risk to the Vietnamese as well as to the 
framework of international politics. We 
believe if this solution is accepted by Wash- 
ington then the international grounds for 
such a solution will be settled by an accord—l] 
mean Russia and the United States. These 
things are not stipulations but realities upon 
which you can check, 


Mr. Prud’‘homme: I was not referring tc 
Washington and Russia; I was referring tc 
the Chinese. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I have expressed my 
feeling that Russia and the United States wil 
not be able to realize the solution, that we 
will have to wait another five years, but now 
that is just possible. 
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Mr. Prud’homme: Do you still live in Viet 
Nam? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I am not allowed to 
return to Viet Nam because of my speaking 
against the policy of war but my colleagues 
have been giving me reports on the latest 
events in Viet Nam. In fact, my work con- 
cerning social reconstruction in South Viet 
Nam is still going on and the school with 
which I am associated has suffered many 
losses because it is identified with me as 
supporting a peaceful solution rather than 
war. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Do you not find it 
strange being able to still live in the United 
States when your views on Viet Nam are 
unacceptable there. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I am not living in the 
United States. I am visiting many countries. I 
have a room in the Overseas Vietnamese 
Buddhist Association in Paris where I return 
after a trip. I have visited about 20 countries 
pleading for peace and I entered the United 
States only about three weeks ago. I shall 
continue my speaking tour until I have to get 
back. 


Mr. Prud’‘homme: But you had no difficul- 


ty entering the United States and they have 


let you say whatever you want? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Yes. I was able to get to 
the United States thanks to the National 
Council of Churches. At first I did not get a 
visa; the United States Embassy in Paris 
refused a visa and I had to rely on my 
clergymen friends in the United States to get 


in. They intervened with the State Depart- 


ment and that is why I got a visa. Although I 


have not finished my tour yet in the United 


States—I wanted to come here—I was afraid 


that I would be unable to return acai L 
worried about this for three days and I 


almost decided not to come to Canada. But 
last night I got an assurance from the United 


States Embassy here and I think I will be 


able to go back on the basis of the same visa 


I now have. 


The Vice-Chairman: I might say, as Chair- 


man of this Committee, that I was given that 
unofficial assurance by the United States 
_ Embassy. 


Mr. Herridge: Mr. Chairman, I shall be 
brief as usual. First of all, through you I 


want to compliment the Committee on invit- 


ing this gentleman here today to give his 
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point of view before the Committee. I am 
sure, regardless of even the different points 
of view, your presence here, sir, represents 
the great sympathy of all Canadian people 
for the problems and difficulties of your 
nation. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Herridge: I have one question. I had 
one or two others but the time is going by. If 
an armistice could be arranged and if all 
foreign troops were withdrawn, would the 
South Vietnamese accept a United Nations 
peacekeeping unit to supervise the elections 
that you consider necessary and to stay there 
until the social fabric of the country was 
stabilized? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think that the Viet- 
namese have very high esteem for the United 
Nations and particulary Secretary General U 
Thant. I think that most of us in Viet Nam 
would welcome such a kind of a force by the 
UN. 


Mr. Herridge: Thank you. 


Mr. Groos: Approximately what size of a 
force do you envisage would be necessary to 
supervise this arrangement? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think I am not compe- 
tent to answer your question. Possibly your 
question could be answered by some other 
Vietnamese. I think it could be the result of 
an agreement with those Vietnamese who 
represent the Vietnamese as a political real- 
ity. I do not think that I can answer your 
question. I can guess at a number but that 
would be risky; I would rather not. 


Mr. Klein: Mr. Chairman, even as we are 
speaking now, thousands of people are dying 
in Viet Nam; even as we are sitting here. 
And when we speak of a question of neutral- 
ity, if you really wanted to try to be neutral 
in this case, the question is, on whose side 
are you neutral? 


In the United States there is the expression 
of the hawks and the doves. Are there simi- 
lar hawks and doves in North Viet Nam? 


Mr. Walker: North Viet Nam? 


Mr. Klein: North Viet Nam, yes. Are there 
hawks and doves in North Viet Nam? 


Thich Naht Hanh: Yes, everywhere. 


Mr. Klein: Everywhere. Is it a naive ques- 
tion to ask whether the doves of North Viet 
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Nam and the doves of the United States 
could get together to see that this fighting 
should stop? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think the problem lies 
in the fact of how strong are the doves in 
Washington and in Hanoi. 


Mr. Klein: But would it be useful to try 
and get them together? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Yes, I think it would be 
useful. 


Mr. Kiein: I do not know if this question 
has been ‘asked before, but do you think that 
Red China represents a threat to any of her 
neighbours? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Excuse me? 


Mr. Klein: Do you think that Red China 
represents a threat to any of her neighbours? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: A threat to whom? 


The Vice-Chairman: A threat to any of the 
surrounding countries like Thailand or Bur- 
ma. Do you think Red China is a danger to 
them? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: We in Viet Nam are not 
afraid of a Chinese invasion, and that is why 
we do not think the United States armed 
forces have to be in Viet Nam. I think that to 
say yes is misleading, and to say no is also 
misleading. But, the fact is, under what con- 
ditions is such an invasion possible? I think 
that would be more appropriate, because I 
think the very attitude of China, for instance, 
depends not only on the intentions of China, 
but on the conditions and attitudes of other 
countries that deal with China, as well. I 
think if Westerners continue to describe 
China as a monster and view China as a 
monster, China will become one and will be 
aggressive. If, on the other hand, over here 
we deal with China in the proper manner, 
China will not be aggressive. So, China is not 
China by herself; China also depends on the 
non-China realities. 


Mr. Klein: Do you think India feels the 
same way? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think so, because the 
problem of the border between India and 
China has to be examined. 


Mr. Klein: Does that mean that Red China 
may some day evacuate Tibet? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: No. 
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Mr. Klein: No. 


The Vice-Chairman: 
Tibet some day? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think, regarding the 
problem of Tibet, we have to consider the 
previous relations between Tibet and China 
in order to look at the events of Tibet. 


Mr. Klein: And you think that Red China 
is right in what she... 


Thich Nhat Hanh: No, I do not say she is 
right. But I would not like to say that Red 
China is 100 per cent wrong because the 


Will China leave 


problem is not very simpie. And concerning . 


the border between China and India, I think 
that a study of the historical things about 
that would be needed for any kind of con- 
demnation or support, because I believe it is 
very complicated and the Chinese are not 100 
per cent wrong in this. But we lack under- 
standing, and that is the cause of this 
trouble. 


Mr. Klein: But, I think you will agree that 
the Indian people of India have the reputa- 
tion of being very peaceful people. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: No. 
Mr. Klein: They are not peaceful people? 
Thich Nhat Hanh: I do not believe so. 


Mr. Klein: You do not believe so. All right. 
Well then, the only peaceful people are the 
Red Chinese? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: Excuse me? 


Mr. Klein: Then the only peaceful people 
are the Red Chinese? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: No. 


Mr. Klein: You say that the Indians are © 


not peaceful. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I do not say that. I do — 
not say that the only peaceful people are the. | 


Chinese. 


Mr. Klein: Are there any peace negotia- 
tions or any negotiations going on now, to 
your knowledge, between India and Red 
China about adjusting these border incidents 
that seem to be constantly recurring from 
time to time? 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think there is a lack 
of understanding about these frontier limits. 
I think that the problem is not to back India 
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opposing China or to back China opposing 
India, but to try to give more light on the 
problem, and that is where other nations can 
help to settle. Because you cannot help the 
problem by helping one to oppose the other. 
That way you will only aggravate the situa- 
tion. That is the way I think we should deal 
with every problem. 


Mr. Klein: Well, let me make this state- 
‘ment to you. I know, for example, that there 
are Soviet troops in Hungary, and I know 
that there are Red Chinese troops in Tibet. I 
do not know of any country that the United 
States has gone into that she has not eventu- 
‘ally withdrawn from. But I do not think we 
can say the same thing for the Soviet Union 
‘or for Red China. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I think that China is 
‘said by Washington to be a very aggressive 
country. But the presence of Chinese troops 
in the war is not seen. The United States 
armed forces are everywhere, and people like 
the Japanese, for instance, are struggling, 
concerning these things, like Okinawa and 
other things. China herself is considered to 
be more aggressive, but yet the presence of 
‘Chinese troops in those countries is non- 
existent. So China is aggressive more on the 
propaganda side, but less aggressive than the 
United States in a realistic sense. That is 
what I see in the war. 


Mr. Klein: Do you think that the United 
States is fighting an imperialist war in Viet 
| Nam? 
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Thich Nhat Hanh: I shall try not to make 
any statement of that kind, but I would say 
that the United States, because of its fear of 


China, is using Viet Nam as a battlefield in 


order to contain China. But that fear has 
been based more on imagination than on 
reality itself, and I think that fear is the 
cause of the suffering in Viet Nam. That is 
my belief. 


Mr. Klein: May I just make this last state- 
ment to you. Irrespective of who is right and 
who is wrong in Viet Nam, as Canadians we 
deplore the fact that North Viet Nam agrees 
only under certain circumstances to sit down 
and talk. This is very disappointing for neu- 
tral people in Canada, as the question was 
put by Mr. Brewin. We are very disappointed 
that North Viet Nam will not sit down and 
talk. 


Thich Nhat Hanh: I am sorry. 


The Vice-Chairman: Gentlemen, it is now 
12.00 noon and I think it is time that we 
adjourned. I would like to express the thanks 
of the Committee to Thich Nhat Hanh for 
coming here and giving us the benefit of his 
views and answering questions. Your help and 
light on this very difficult problem are very 
much appreciated. 


I hope this Committee will meet again next 
Thursday. At the moment the program for 
that date is a little indefinite, but the Steer- 
ing Committee will meet in the meanwhile. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, November 30, 1967. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs, having been duly called to 
meet at 11.00 a.m. this day, the following members were present: Messrs. All- 
mand, Andras, Asselin (Charlevoix), Brewin, Churchill, Dubé, Forrestall, 
Goyer, Langlois (Chicoutimi), Laprise, Nesbitt (11). 


In attendance: Mr. Maurice F. Strong, Director General, External Aid 
Office. 


At 11.35 a.m., there being no quorum, the members present dispersed. 


THURSDAY, December 7, 1967. 
(13) 
The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.40 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Brewin, Churchill, Dubé, 
Forest, Harkness, Hymmen, Lambert, Langlois (Chicoutimi), Laprise, Lind, 
Macdonald (Rosedale), Macquarrie, McIntosh, Nesbitt, Pilon, Prud’homme, 
Thompson, Walker (20). 


In attendance: Mr. Clyde Sanger, Member of the Editorial Board, The 
Globe and Mail, Toronto, Ontario. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of the Department 
of External Affairs (1966). 


The Chairman referred to a meeting of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure, held on November 29, 1967; he mentioned that invitations had been 
extended to Mr. Clyde Sanger and Professor R. C. Pratt to appear before the 
Committee and express their views on the subject of Rhodesia. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale), seconded by Mr. Macquarrie, 


Resolved,—That reasonable living and travelling expenses be paid to Mr. 
Clyde Sanger and Professor R. C. Pratt who have been called to appear before 
this Committee. 


There followed a discussion regarding witnesses who should be asked to 
appear before the Committee. The Chairman indicated that this matter would 
_be considered by the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Sanger, who made a statement pertaining 
to the Rhodesian situation. 


Mr. Sanger was then questioned for the remainder of the meeting. 


The Chairman thanked the witness for his appearance before the Com- 
mittee. 


At 12.25 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


- Thursday, December 7, 1967. 
e (9:40 am.) 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have a quo- 
rum. Your Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure met on November 29, 1967, as a 
result of which we extended invitations to 
Mr. Clyde Sanger and Professor R. C. Pratt 
to appear before the Committee and express 
their views on the subject of Rhodesia. Mr. 
Sanger is here this morning and Mr. Pratt 
will be present next Thursday. 

Before I introduce Mr. Sanger I would like 
a motion that reasonable living and travel- 
ling expenses be paid to Mr. Clyde Sanger 
and Professor R. C. Pratt who have been 
called to appear before this Committee. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I so move. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. McIntosh: Not knowing either one of 
these two gentlemen I take it that one is 
giving one side of the Rhodesian story and 
the other the other side. 


The Chairman: I am not too sure about 
that. We will have to hear them first. Of 
course we have the statement that Mr. Sanger 
proposes to give but as yet we do not have 
one from Mr. Pratt. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, 
I think you will find that the views of Mr. 
Pratt and Mr. Sanger will be somewhat simi- 
lar on most questions. 


Mr. McIntosh: May I ask then, Mr. Chair- 
man, if any arrangements have been made 
by the Steering Committee to get the other 
side of the story also. 


The Chairman: Not yet but perhaps we 
should, after we have heard the evidence of 
these two witnesses. 


Mr. Brewin: To say that there are two 
Sides of the story may be a bit of an oversim- 
plification but let us assume for now that 
there are two sides and no more. You will 
recall that the Steering Committee did pro- 
pose calling a witness who might present a 


different point of view if the evidence of the 
two witnesses we had seemed to be some- 
what critical of the present regime in Rhode- 
sia—I do not call it “government” because I 
doubt its legality. I do not know whether any 
such witness has been found yet but the 
Steering Committee felt that we should do 
that. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): There had been 
some discussion of this question but one of 
the problems concerned was to find a 
qualified witness who for example might find 
himself in favour of the views of the Ian 
Smith government. 


The Chairman: In any event, I presume 
that next Thursday’s meeting will probably 
be the last one before the Christmas adjourn- 
ment. If there is a feeling among Committee 
members, and I think there is, that we 
should have witnesses representing the other 
side then efforts will be made during the 
Christmas adjournment to find those 
witnesses. 


Mr. McIntosh: Mr. Chairman, I have the 
feeling now that we are being brainwashed 
in respect of one side of the story only and I 
would like to hear both sides of it. 


The Chairman: Maybe we are about to be 
brainwashed but we have not been brain- 
washed yet, because the witnesses have not 
testified. 


Mr Mcintosh: Did you read the statement? 


The Chairman: I have not had a chance 
yet. 


Mr. McIntosh: If you had done your home- 
work you would agree. 

The Chairman: Once we have heard both 
witnesses the Steering Committee will meet 
again to consider calling a witness from the 
other side. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. McIntosh feels that any 
statement leading to one point of view is 
brainwashing. 


Mr. McIntosh: You can draw your own 
conclusions. 
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Mr. Nesbitt: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Macdonald 
made some observations during one of our 
recent meetings concerning witnesses from 
other countries and while I do not actually 
agree with them I appreciated his point of 
view and understand his reasons. I have an 
objection to make about future witnesses and 
I would like to make it publicly. I object to 
calling before this Committee witnesses who 
wish to give evidence in respect of parts of 
the world in which they have never been 
and who, one might say, are self-appointed 
experts on the subject. Most of us in the 
Committee can read, most of us have uni- 
versity degrees or some equivalent degree, and 
I would like to make it clear right now that I 
object to Professor Pratt appearing before 
this Committee because I think that many of 
us can acquire the information he will be 
giving. 

Mr. Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, perhaps on 
behalf of the witness you could set out his 


particular qualifications to talk on the ques- 
tion of Southern Africa. 


The Chairman: I do not believe Mr. Nesbitt 
takes exception to this witness but, rather, 
the next one. In any event I will proceed 
with the peripheral qualifications of the 
witness. 


Mr. Brewin: I take exception to Mr. Nes- 
bitt’s implied censure of Mr. Pratt. 


Mr. Nesbiii: As far as I am concerned, you 
can take all the exceptions you like. 


Mr. Brewin: He is a well qualified witness 
and, the Steering Committee decided to call 
him. 

The Chairman: Thank you, gentlemen. Mr. 
Clyde Sanger was born in London, England 
in 1928. From 1949 to 1952 he read modern 
history at Brasenose College, Oxford. From 
1952 to the present time he has been a jour- 
nalist. From 1952 to 1957 he was with the 
London Daily Mail group. From 1957 to 1959 
he was in Rhodesia first, as an Assistant 
Editor, and then Editor of the Central Afri- 
can Examiner which is a fortnightly maga- 
zine of comment established with the finan- 
cial support of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Copper Company and The Economist news- 
paper in England. 


From 1959 to February of 1967 he was 
with the Manchester Guardian. He was their 
only staff correspondent in Africa from June 
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1960 to 1965; based in Nairobi but travelling 
frequently to Rhodesia, Zambia, Malawi, as 
well as many other countries. He was also 
correspondent for The Economist from these 
various countries, and on a retainer basis as 
correspondent of the BBC African Service, | 
He contributed to several other magazines on 
Africa, and contributed chapters to several 
handbooks on Africa. He was transferred in 
1965 to cover the United Nations for The | 
Guardian and followed the Rhodesia 
debates closely. 


From February 1967 to the present he has 

been with The Globe and Mail as a member 
of the Editorial Board. | 
Mr. Sanger also wrote a book called Cen- | 
tral African Emergency which was published 
; 


in 1960. 


Mr. Clyde Sanger (Member of the Editorial i 
Board, Toronto Globe and Mail): Gentlemen, | 
I am grateful for the invitation to appear) 
before your Committee on the subject of| 
Rhodesia, which I believe to be a crisis of| 
particular significance for Canada. Its signifi-| 
cance, in my view, lies in the fact that the) 
authority of the United Nations Security 
Council is directly engaged since the imposi-) 
tion of selective mandatory sanctions last: 
December, and even more in Rhodesia hav- 
ing become a crucial testcase for principles of 
nonracialism and democracy in the 
Commonwealth. 


I would like to make two short preliminary’ 
remarks before embarking on my main evi-) 
dence. The first is that I understand you are. 
subsequently hearing Professor Cranford 
Pratt. He and I know each other’s view well) 
and, in order to avoid wasting your time, we 
are attempting to avoid duplication beyond 
what is necessary for basic emphasis. And 
secondly, as a journalist I am particularly 
concerned to offer you facts, in hopes of) 
sketching in more fully for you the present) 
background, rather than to express an 
individual’s opinions; but I trust any expres- 
sion of opinion I make will be taken as my 
own, and not necessarily shared by my 
employers, the Toronto Globe and Mail. 


e@ (9:50 a.m.) 


The present Rhodesian regime came to 
power in the elections of December 1962; so 
that, if I first briefly outline the more signifi- 
cant bits of legislation and trends of adminis- 
tration by the Rhodesian Front party during 
those five years, it may shed light on what} 
consider the prevailing attitudes among eo 
country’s rulers. i 


| 
| 


The previous prime minister (1958-62), Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, had in his last years set a 
ee eonke ae integration. He 
had-attémpted to break down segregation in 
hotels and public places; he brought in a 
constitution that opened parliament for the 
first time to African MPs; he began demol- 
ishing the rigid segregation of landholdings 
enforced under the 1941 Land Apportionment 
Act, first by buying up two large estates from 
the LonRho Company and resettling them 
with Africans, and then introducing a system 
under which a white farmer could gazette 
his land as “unscheduled”, which was a pre- 
liminary to selling it to an African. He fur- 
ther announced that, if he won the 1962 
elections, he would completely repeal the 
Land Apportionment Act, so opening for the 
first time the cities and towns and half the 
countryside to ownership or occupation by 
Africans; he also said he would integrate the 
Sixth Forms, as only two African schools 
—Goromonzi and Fletcher High—took stu- 
‘dents to university level, while white schools 
‘had many vacant places. 


Sir Edgar lost the election, mainly because 
of these proposals. Only about 3,000 Africans 
voted, against some 69,000 whites. The cam- 
‘paign in that election centred around resist- 
‘ance to these measures of integration: the 
‘chairman of the Rhodesian Front, Fred Alex- 
ander, and its so-called “paymaster”, famil- 
iarly known in Rhodesia as ‘Boss’ Lilford, 
‘had left Whitehead’s party specifically 
because of his announced plans to repeal the 
‘Land Apportionment Act while Ian Smith 
had resigned from the same party in protest 
against the 1961 constitution. The Front’s one 
‘positive plank was a vaguely worded thesis 
on “community development”. In later 


_ months its main exponent in the Cabinet, 
'Jack Howman, explained it could not be 
applied in towns or white framing areas 
because the population there was not homo- 
geneous enough, and the single Independent 
MP Dr. Ahrn Palley, thereupon condemned it 


| as “disguised apartheid”. 


| These trends towards integration which Sir 
Edgar Whitehead has set were not only 
stopped but reversed. Not only were the sixth 
‘forms in government schools not integrated, 
but private schools which had accepted non- 
white pupils were told to discontinue this 
practice. In one case, a primary school start- 
-ed by white suburban housewives for ser- 
vants’ children was bulldozed to the ground. A 
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Municipal Amendment Act has been passed, 
which allows local authorities to restrict pub- 
lic amenities such as parks to members of 
one race, provided equal facilities are provid- 
ed for those others who are excluded. Next 
year, the regime has announced, it will 
enforce the African (Urban Areas) Accommo- ~ 
dation and Registration Act, which will limit 
the numbers of Africans living in white 
suburbs to domestic servants and it will 
mean that their wives and children will be 
sent off to live in African townships and 
reserves miles away. In September the Resi- 
dential Areas (Protection) Bill was intro- 
duced, which is specially if tacitly aimed at 
preventing Asian businessmen from buying 
houses in white suburbs. At the Rhodesian 
Front congress in September-October, the 
Health Minister promised regulations enforc- 
ing complete separation of facilities and per- 
sonnel in medical services. The Congress also 
passed resolutions calling for separate indus- 
trial councils for railway workers, and 
endorsing a policy of no multiracialism in 
schools. 


These are some aspects of what a London 
Times correspondent recently called “an 
uncontrolled slide to the right”. 


The Ian Smith regime has continued gov- 
ernment policy of financial support for the 
multiracial University College in Salisbury, 
where the student enrolment is at present 75 
per cent white. The college has been a centre 
of opposition to the Rhodesian Front, and a 
year ago seven lecturers were briefly jailed 
and then deported, including one Canadian. 
Some 70 staff members resigned last year, 
but their places were filled by recruiting in 
South Africa and Britain. The Front has 
taken measures to increase its control over 
the university, for instance, by replacing the 
academic board’s role, and in this instance its 
role in awarding scholarships to Africans 
with a panel of civil servants. The president 
of the Students Representative Council was 
recently charged under security legislation; 
he was acquitted, but the regime immediately 
placed him in restriction. It has powers to do 
so under the Preventive Detention Act which 
it renewed in 1964, or under emergency 
regulations; it has been regularly renewing 
the declaration of a state of emergency since 


October 1965. 


There have also been attempts to end mul- 
tiracial school sports. In mid-1967 the Educa- 
tion Ministry in a circular recommended that 
such fixtures should only be continued if 
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parent-teachers associations voted in favor of 
them. To official surprise the PTAs voted 
strongly for the continuance of such fixtures. 
The Ministry has now suggested that white 
school teams should only play away matches 
against nonwhite teams, and has said sepa- 
rate facilities must be provided for the differ- 
ent races. 


A final bit of legislation recently passed 
that has been interpreted in racial terms is a 
law which provides for the expulsion or sus- 
pension of any MP convicted of a criminal 
offence—a very broad term in Rhodesia and 
it includes traffic infringements—as long as a 
two-thirds majority of parliament votes for 
it. Since the Rhodesian Front holds 50 of 
parliament’s 65 seats, this law has been seen 
as a weapon to weed out any of the 14 
African MPs (or the independent MP, Dr. 
Palley) if they nettle the regime too much. 


At this point, I should perhaps pose—and 
try to answer—the question of what motives 
drive an administration to such measures. 
The 220,000 whites in Rhodesia are in a 
position of great privilege, and enjoying high 
standards of living which most of them could 
not attain to outside southern Africa. Al- 
though the white farmers are usually seen as 
the driving force behind the Front, and it 
can be fairly argued that the capital and skill 
and toil which they have invested entitle 
them .to a position of prominence and influ- 
ence, the main weight in the white electorate 
is supplied by the artisans, shopkeepers and 
middlerank civil servants. All these groups to 
a great extent rely for a continuance of their 
privileged position on measures of job reser- 
vation, and of school and residential segrega- 
tion. If there is open competition from the 
country’s 4 million Africans, competition 
based on equal opportunities in schooling, 
their whole way of life would be challenged. 
They could not all survive the competition in 
the way that whites in East Africa are able. 


This is surely the motive behind the 
regime not only enforcing school segregation 
but also providing vastly unequal facilities. It 
may sound equal to say that African educa- 
tion is this year receiving 9.5 per cent of the 
budget expenditure and non-African educa- 
tion 9 per cent—but the ratio of population is 
1:19, so that the amount spent on each Afri- 
can child at school is a tiny fraction of what 
is spent on each white child. 


The regime claims a good record in provid- 
ing wide primary education for African chil- 
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dren; and it is a good record, based on the 
pioneering work of Mr. Garfield Todd, who 
was premier from 1953-58. The regime hopes. 
to provide full primary education (8 years) 
by 1972, which contrasts very well with the 
UNESCO target of six years’ schooling for all 
in Africa by 1980. But the more important 
part of Mr. Todd’s plan has been ignored, or 
drastically curtailed: a great extension of 
African secondary schools. The plan to build | 
eight new secondary schools a year was dis- 
continued after three years—Sir Edgar | 
Whitehead, in fact, diverted this money to. 
provide increased expenditure on police. In. 
1964, the RF Education Minister, Mr. A. Bi 
Smith, announced a target of four years’ | 
secondary schooling for 25 per cent of those 
completing primary school. Last year this 
target was halved, so that only 1 in 8 of the 
Africans who successfully complete primary 
school can hope to have a secondary school - 
education. Another 3 of those 8 can now hope | 
for a two-year course of “vocational prepara-_ 
tion”; the other 4 drop out. And there has" 
been no more African schools opening sixth | 
forms, so that the route to university is as 
restricted as ever. 


@ (10:00 a.m.) 


On top of this, the regime has said that it 


will peg the African education vote to two. 
per cent of the GNP. Since the African popu- 


lation has increased by one million in the last 


decade, with a three percent annual growth, | 
while the GNP in the last six years has risen _ 
by a total of only 15 percent, it can be) 


estimated that the amount spent on each 


African school-child will actually go down 


let alone increase sufficiently to provide for 
the more expensive secondary extensions. 


I apologize if I have labored the question 
of education opportunities. But it is a _funda- 


mental question in ] Rhodesia for two reasons. 
First, because by training Africans only up 
to primary level, the white regime is simply 


satisfying demands for semiskilled labor’ 


| 
: 
. 
) 


while denying the students a full avenue of | 
advancement. It is very similar to the pattern | 


the Belgians set in the Congo. Secondly, 


qualification for a vote, either on the ‘A’ or | 
the ‘B’ roll, depends on a combination of | 


education and income 


circumstance. 


in nearly every. 


If Africans are to reform the country con-— 


stitutionally, and provide better school and i 


job opportunities for the mass of the coming | 
J i 


— 
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generation, they have to become voters; yet 
they cannot become an effective voting force 
until they have these opportunities. It is a 


vicious circle that they cannot break by 
| themsélves, a 


iS and the whites, for reasons I 
have stated, are less than eager to break it 
for them. 


It is, of course, the classic recipe for revo- 
lution: you educate people up to the point 
that they realize what they are missing. It is 
not the rural negro in Mississippi, nor the 
rural African in Matabeleland, that is the 
potential revolutionary. It is the negro who 
has migrated to a prospering northern city, 
and the 40,000 Rhodesian Africans who each 
year have to drop out of the school system 
with half or quarter of an education, that 
will become a sniper or a guerilla. 


Professor Pratt, I understand, will speak 
the ‘Tiger 
proposals” and the Wilson-Smith negotiations 
than I will. So I would just like to touch on a 


couple of constitutional points. First, that Mr. 
Jan Smith in these negotiations tried several 


ways to reduce the African voters’ influence. 
Secondly, he has at the same time tried to 
build up the political power of the chiefs. 


To enlarge on these two points, the 1961 
constitution has a “crossvoting” device, 
which is a last remnant of Cecil Rhodes’ 
common roll. The electorate is divided into ‘A’ 
or high qualification, and ‘B’ or lower 
qualification, rolls. Each voter has two votes, 
one for a candidate in one of the 50 constitu- 
encies, the other for a candidate in one of the 
15 electoral districts. I am sorry if it is rather 
complicated, it is probably easier to see on 
paper than to describe in words. The ‘A’ roll 
voter’s vote counts in full in all circum- 
stances in a constituency, as does the ‘B’ roll 
vote in an electoral district. But the ‘A’ roll 


votes that are cast in a particular electoral 


district, or the ‘B’ roll votes cast in a particu- 
lar constituency, are liable to be devalued to 
count only 25 percent of the total there. In a 
constituency where 2000 ‘A’ roll votes and 
2500 ‘B’ roll votes are cast, the ‘B’ roll votes 
would be devalued to 500, and therefore each 
‘B’ roll vote would be only one-fifth its nor- 
mal value. The idea behind a crossvoting 


‘system is that it encourages middle-of-the- 


road candidates who appeal to either race, 
for the ‘B’ roll is predominantly African. It 
could also have been an accelerator in the 
transfer of power to Africans, because when 
African and white liberal voters reached 
about 35 to 40 percent of the ‘A’ roll, this 
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extra potential 25 percent weight from the 
‘B’ roll could push them over into a majority. 
So, throughout negotiations with Mr. Wil- 
son Mr. Ian Smith kept up demands for the 
abolition of the crossvoting system. He also) 
wanted the 15 ‘B’ roll or electoral district) 
seats “‘phased out” as African candidates | 
begin winning ‘A’ roll or constituency seats. 
Alternatively, he wanted to “phase in” 15 
“European reserved” seats on top of the 50 
constituency ones. All these moves can be 
seen as tactics to delay majority rule. \ 


Mr. Wilson fought off all these proposals, 
and in the talks aboard .HMS Tiger won 
Smith’s tentative agreement to a constitution 
that increased the electoral district from 15 
to 17, reserved 15 of the existing 50 constitu- 
ency seats for Europeans instead of adding 
15, threw the ‘B’ roll open to any Rhodesian ~ 
citizen over the age of 30, and retained cross- ~ 
voting. This was, however, a hollow victory 
for Mr. Wilson for the only real advance in it 
was the addition of two seats in the control 
of ‘B’ roll voters. 


To make hundreds of thousands of Afri- 
cans eligible for the ‘B’ roll did not, as the 
British White Paper claimed, satisfy the third 
of Mr. Wilson’s Six Principles—which was 
“immediate improvement in the political 
status of the African population”. It was bar- 
tering away independence for something 
phoney, for their votes were bound to be 
drastically devalued for constituency elec- 
tions. It increased the dangers of Africans 
being enraged in frustration at being half- 
offered something which was then removed 
from reach, as I suggested earlier was being 
done over education. 


I am sorry to have been longwinded on 
this point, but it aptly illustrates the way Mr. 
Wilson got into detailed arguments and, hav- 
ing won a point at this level, or sometimes 
only having held the line, believed he had 
won, or pretended to believe he had won, a 
substantial victory, whereas, in fact, he had 
lost sight of essentials. 


The other constitutional point, I want to 
make, concerns the chiefs. 


The Rhodesian Front has done a great deal 
to bolster the power of the chiefs; wand Mr. 
Stan Morris, former chief native Poteet 
er, is one of the most influential men around 
Ian Smith today. The core of activity is with 
the 26-man Council of Chiefs. The Front’s 
motives seem to be to produce evidence, by 
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the word of mouth of the chiefs, that Rhode- 
sian Africans want independence from Brit- 
ain, and want it on the terms that Smith and 
his men propose. This they have done, to 
some extent, at the Domboshawa Indaba in 
1964 and two later indabas which are meet- 
ings, with Commonwealth Relations Secre- 
tary Arthur Bottomley in 1965 which I 
attended. The question is how representative 
are the opinions of the chiefs as expressed at 
these two indabas, when not more than 10 
spoke? I suggest anyone should have strong 
reservations on this matter, and here are 
some reasons for my statement. 


/ Since 1959 African political parties have 
*“ been banned from holding meetings or 
organizing in the tribal reserves. This was 
Sir Edgar Whitehead’s way of recognizing 
how successful the African National Congress 
had been in mobilizing the protest feelings 
against destocking and a good deal of 
bureaucractic injustice in the implementing 
of the native Land Husbandry Act. So the 
government-paid chiefs have had a clear 
hand in wielding influence for eight years. 
Yet the enormous turnout for the African 
nationalist-run referendum on the constitu- 
tion in 1962 showed to me, and I went round 
the reserves on that occasion, that there was 
a quite strong ferment of feeling in the 
reserves. It is unlikely to have lessened in 
the last five years. While the regime’s finance 
minister, Mr. John Wrathall, showed concern 
in this year’s budget to expand the subsist- 
ence economy and draw more Africans into 
the cash system, his statistics showed that the 
-value of African-grown agricultural eash 
¢ sales was lower in 1966-than in 1957, and 
amounted to_a_ pathetic $13 million dollars 
among nearly 4 million rural Africans. 

The poverty in the reserves is increasing 
frighteningly, and although experiments in 
African teagrowing, cottonplanting and so on 
have begun, they are 30 years behind East 
Africa in turning these into cash crops pro- 
ducing a return of any impact for Africans. 
So the chiefs are presiding over an impover- 
ished and demoralised people. It is such an 
obvious problem that Professor Sadie of Stel- 
lenbosch University, the intellectual home of 
South Africa’s apartheid policies, concentrat- 
ed on it in his recent Economic Development 
report for the Rhodesian regime, and recom- 
mended irrigation and other schemes. They 
have been recommended before; for instance 
in the great Sabi-Lundi scheme for south- 
eastern Rhodesia. The only parts of that 
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scheme that have so far been implemented 
are the white areas of sugar estates. The 
rationalisation is offered that white areas 
have to be developed first, to prime the devel- 
opment in the other parts. 


Even though poor, it can be argued, the 
rural Africans could still be supporting their 
chiefs and the opinions that their chiefs 
express. All I can say is that I believe there 
is great if disorganized discontent in rural | 
areas; I believe that the large majority of 


minor chiefs do not express their views any- 


way and may well have been intimidated by 
the regime’s officials. At the Domboshawa 
Indaba a paratroop-drop display was staged 
for their Sunday entertainment while gath- 
ered there and before meeting Mr. Bottomley 
they were taken to the meeting-place two 
days early and held incommunicado; and I 
believe that the few chiefs who spoke out at | 
those Indabas are obviously in a position of 
privilege and official importance which no 
government has offered them before. When | 
Mr. Bottomley asked them to show how they 
were the true voice of the people, their only | 
reply was to say they were insulted by the | 
question. 


@ (10:00 a.m.) 


Again, I have been lengthy on this point. | 
But it was a central issue between Wilson | 
and Smith, when they argued over the “test | 
of acceptability’? of an independence consti- | 
tution. Wilson began by talking of a referen- 
dum of all the people, Smith of accepting the 
chiefs’ word. As well, the “Tiger” idea of © 
establishing a Senate, to review legislation | 
and to take part in any fundamental amend- ) 
ments to the Constitution, involved the | 
chiefs. To amend the Specially Entrenched 
clauses would (under the Tiger scheme) 
require an affirmative vote of three-quarters 
of the Assembly and the Senate voting 
together. In a first election under the Tiger 
plan, there would probably be 17 elected 
Africans in the Assembly of 67 members, and 
8 elected Africans in the 26-man Senate. The, 
others would be whites, plus 6 chiefs in the 
Senate. So the 25 elected Africans would be 
just sufficient to frustrate an amendment; | 
and perhaps that made Mr. Wilson think he | 
had won another victory, because Ian Smith | 
had wanted a higher proportion of chiefs in | 
the Senate—which would have allowed 
amendments if the chiefs alone had voted 
with the whites. Again it was a hollow victo- 
ry, and Smith was the winner, the real win- | 
ner. For if two elected Africans were bam- | 
boozled (as happened with Jasper Savanhu — 
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and Mike Hove in the Federal Parliament in 


1958 ~in 


t 


{ 


‘ 


similar circumstances) or even 
bribed, amendments could be _ pushed 
through. It was certainly a far frailer gua- 
rantee than the provisions in the 1961 consti- 


tution, which stipulated a separate referen- 
dum among each of the country’s four racial 


groups, the Asians and the coloured, who 
number about 22,000 in all, being considered 
the other two racial groups. 


I do not intend to linger over the armour 
of “security” legislation enacted since 1959 


(although I could elaborate during question 


time!) These laws have been continuously 
strengthened since the first Preventive De- 
tention Act which Whitehead intended 
should lapse in 1964. The Law and Order 
(Maintenance) Act of 1960 was given an 
amendment in 1963 that stipulated a manda- 
tory death sentence for a wide range of 


offences connected with carrying inflammable 


containers, not simply ‘petrol bombs”. I have 


a copy of that law with me, if you would like 


the exact words. This year the mandatory 
death sentence was introduced for anyone 
found in unauthorized possession of arms or 
ammunition or explosives—and the onus is 
on the accused to prove beyond reasonable 


doubt that he did not plan to endanger law 
and order. 
hy 


There is also the Unlawful Organizations 


_ Act, with very wide scope in banning meet- 


ings and gatherings. The leaders of the two 
_ African parties have been detained without 


executed 
announced some months ago that three of 


trial since April 1964, and about 550 of their 
supporters are now in restriction or prison on 
Similar grounds. The number of Africans 
condemned to death is now more than 90, 


and I believe a majority of those came under 


the ‘hanging clause’ of the Law and Order 
(Maintenance) Act. So far, none has been 
since UDI although it was 


them, including two petrol-bombers, would 
be hanged. Britain has warned Clifford Du- 
pont, the “Cfficer Administering the Govern- 
ment”, that he will be held responsible for 
their deaths if he signs any execution 
warrants. 


Nor do I need to linger over why the 
Rhodesian Government made its illegal decla- 
ration of independence. I think it should be 
clear what kind of society they wished to 
perpetuate, and that they wished to throw off 


' the last British restraints. Under the 1961 


Constitution Britain had handed over its “re- 


| served powers” to disallow specific Rhodesian 
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législation, and the mechanism it sub- 


stituted—a Rhodesian Constitutional Counc’ 


of 12 members—was soon seen to be ineffec- 
tive in stopping laws. For the Smith Govern- 


ment either used a Certificate of Urgency to oi 


bypass the Council, or else (as in the case of 
the Terrorism Bill last month) overruled the 
Council’s objection by using its two-thirds 
majority of parliament. But Britain has still 
retained a theoretical power (theoretical, 
because it has never used it in 42 years till 
UDD) to legislate for Rhodesia in a way that 
would overrule local laws. It was a “last 
resort” power which Duncan Sandys (now 
arguing Mr. Smith’s case among his fellow 
Conservatives) insisted on Britain keeping 
when he was Colonial Secretary in 1961. 


The one significant fact brought out by Mr. 
Kenneth Young’s book “Rhodesia and _In- 
dependence” (a book very _sympathetic_to, if 
not actually-authorized by, Ian Smith) is that. 
at no stage did Britain take the initiative in 


pressing the Rhodesian Government before ' 


UDI to make reforms. Whether Conservative 
or Labor, the British Government only react- 
ed to demands from Salisbury for independ- 
ence, by saying a grant of indepencence 
would have to be linked to changes that 
guaranteed advance for the country’s majori- 
ty. Britain was only too content to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie; but this dog was the barking, 
not sleeping, sort. 


Sanctions and the United Nations: 


This meeting is taking place just as the UN 
Secretariat analysis of trade with Rhodesia 
pied ers 1966 (the | | 
curity Council imposed selective sanctions on | 
a wide range of Rhodesian exports and a few! 
imports) is due. I telephoned the United Na- 
tions yesterday and was told that it would be 
out within a week. So it is hard to make 
really useful comments. However it seems 
clear that, in the first year of voluntary sanc- 


tions to December 1966, Rhodesian exports,_ 


fell by 36 per cent, or about $180 million. 
The main sufferer was, of course, tobacco. 
This last year, it is believed there has been 
little extra bite from sanctions: while some 
markets have been closed by the UN direc- 
tive having effect, the Rhodesians have 
become more expert at organizing sales 
through loopholes. A recent Chatham House 


study suggested that no less than two-thirds 2 


of Rhodesia’s exports were finding their way 
to markets through South Africa and 
Mozambique, where they are transshipped 
with new labels and forms. 


o 
— 
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The deduction that there’ has been no 
appreciable drop in Rhodesia’s export earn- 
ings this year is made from the fact that the 
regime felt able to increase its imports: for 
the first half of 1967 by some 20 per cent 
over the 1966 period’s level. Mr. Wrathall 


‘claimed in his budget speech in July, that 


368 new manufacturing projects—mostly 
substituting for imports—had been started 
since UDI. He also claimed non-African 
employment in May was 2,400 higher than in 
May 1966, and African employment was up 
by 12,000. These figures do not include 
agriculture, in which there has obviously 


_been a decrease in jobs as he himself said. 


Wwe 
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But it is clear that sanctions at their present 
level are far from effective, and that Portu- 
gal has been as flagrant as South Africa in 
its violation of the Security Council directive: 
three-quarters of Rhodesia’s petroleum sup- 
plies are entering by rail through Mozam- 
bique, while in Portugal itself there are sheds 
stocked with Rhodesian tobacco and other 
products. 


I would like to say a final word on Cana- 
da’s role. 


e (10:20 a.m.) 


First, that although Mr. Paul Martin lays 
heavy emphasis on UN action rather than on 
Commonwealth action, there are many Com- 
monwealth states which would wish the 
Commonwealth to take initiative, which see 
Canada as the crucial link between the races 
in the Commonwealth, and which hope that 
Canada will therefore take the initiative in 
‘calling a Commonwealth conference’ on 


| Rhodesia. This looking to Canada for a lead 


F 
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is to a considerable extent based on admira- 
tion for the role which Mr. Lester Pearson 
played at the two 1966 Commonwealth con- 
ferences where Rhodesia was the main topic 
(Lagos and London). Action by the Common- 


| wealth is complementary to, and not at odds 
‘2 with, any action undertaken at the United 


8) » 
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Nations. A Commonwealth understanding on 
future moves would make agreement at the 
UN so much easier to achieve: for if Canada, 
Britian, India and Nigeria were this month 
agreed on a detailed approach for the Securi- 
ty Council, it would be simple to assure a 
majority among the 15 members. As well as 
this, an attempt by Canada to draw the 
diverging states of the Commonwealth back 
together on common objectives for Rhodesia 
would be a very worthwhile, and perhaps ; 
vital, move if considered only in the context’ 
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of the Commonwealth’s own future. My 
second point flows from the first, and I do 
not think it is an unimportant detail. Canada 
has been setting up a number of embassies 
and high commissions recently around Africa 
at a rate, I think, of two new ones a year. 
They have been placed in Tunis, Addis 
Ababa, Kinshasa (Congo), and so on. There is 
still no high commission in Lusaka, the capi- 
tal of Zambia. Zambia was added to the 
Congo “parish” of the Canadian Ambassador 
in Kinshasa, who for a year had the link of 
an oil-airlift operating between the two 
countries with RCAF planes. The new 
Canadian High Commissioner in Tanzania 
will be accredited to Zambia—a more logical | 
arrangement, except that I doubt if he will 
have much time to devote to Zambia. Yet 
Zambia, as neighbour and to some extent 
Siamese-twin of Rhodesia, is in the thick of 
this crisis. It has been the principal hostage 
in the sanctions battle. It has a government 
under President Kenneth Kaunda disposed to 
be very friendly to Canada, and appreciative 
of Canada’s past help. With its mineral 
wealth it has the potential to lead that whole 
part of Africa in development. And in the 
immediate crisis it is an important informa- 
tion centre; yet if Canada is relying on Brit- 
ish sources for information from Zambia, 
these are likely to be inadequate since Dr. 
Kaunda’s relations with British officials are 
strained by disillusionment and frustration. 

Whatever else Canada chooses to do in the | 
Rhodesian crisis—and I personally hope she 
does a great deal, to make her worthy of the — 
trust which many Commonwealth leaders | 
place in her—an elementary step would be to | 
place a high commission in Lusaka. 

I apologize for the length of this testimony, 
and I thank you for your attention. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Sanger. 


Mr. McIntosh: Mr. Sanger, I take it from 
what you have said that you feel that the 
Africans are quite responsible and capable of 
taking over the government of Rhodesia at — 
the present time. Is that a correct assumption _ 
of what you have said? 


Mr. Sanger: No, I did not say that, Mr. 
McIntosh. . 


Mr. McIntosh: You do not believe that? 


Mr. Sanger: I believe that the country © 
needs a quite lengthy period of transition to d 
majority rule. I believe that Britain needs to | 
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zo in and take a direct role, as she carried all 
the. other countries of East and Central 
Africa through a period of direct rule by 
2olonial or Commonwealth Office officials, for 
perhaps a period of five to seven years, as 
people are trained. There are so few Africans 
in the administration now that there has to be 
a crash—not a crash program because that 
suggests things being done haphazardly 


them are now being trained throughout the 
Commonwealth, including about 20 or 30 in | 
Canada. | 


‘Mr. McIntosh: Why do you say that you 
hhink Britain should go in and conduct a 
wansition period? Do you not believe that the 
whites in Africa or in Rhodesia at the pres- 
ant time are capable of conducting a similar 
ansition period? 


Mr. Sanger: No, I do not think so. The 
vord “capable” has two meanings, I think, in 
his context, has it not? I certainly believe 
hey are capable of administering a govern- 
nent, but I do not believe that they are 
rapable in their hearts of administering a gov- 
rnmment that is moving in transition to 
najority rule. I believe that the whole 
jeplorable period of these last few years has 
30 set apart attitudes like that, that it would 
2e extremely difficult for many of those 
eople, and they cannot be expected—and I do 
sympathize with their attitudes in this respect 
—to make a complete turnover to leading the 
country to majority rule from this step. I 
hink a lot of them will want to leave for 
obs in other countries. It is a very different 
iituation from what happened in Kenya, or 
fast Africa or Zambia, where most of the 
\dministration officials were expatriates who 
mew that at the end of their time they were 
soing to get a lump sum compensation and 
nove off to some other job. These people are 
nen who believe that they have a deep stake 
n their country, there, and they are the 
nstruments. for bringing in this particular 
sovernment, the Rhodesian Front, and—-they 
lave been _linked_closely. to that. particular 
égime. I think.it-ean-be very difficult for 
hem to be the main force in turning the 
sovernment over to majority rule, and that 
hey will inevitably need a number of British 
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or other officials from outside to help over 
this transitional period. I believe that in fact, 
when the time comes, both the whites and 
the Africans will accept this, because of 
mutual fear of each other; and I see this, if 


you like, as a buffer force operating for that 
brief time. 


Mr. McIntosh: I cannot agree with you in 
that Britain could go in and do the job better 
than the people that have had the experience 
and have worked with these people for the 


come to Canada and tell us how to run our 
affairs any better than we can ourselves. 


Mr. Sanger: I do not think that is a compa- 
rable situation, is it? 


Mr. McIntosh: Why not? 


Mr. Sanger: Because you have a deep divi- 
sion in the country at the moment between 
the different races, and you need some sort of 
plaster or cement that is going to bind these 
two together in the years ahead. This is the 
job—if you study the history of Northern 
Rhodesia, now Zambia—that the expatriate 
officials were doing, as indeed they did in 
Kenya. Now there is a much more happy 
situation in Kenya with a great number of 
those former white settlers, as they were 
called in those days, staying on and a good 
number of them becoming Kenya citizens. 
But the job that was done was by this, if you 
like, dispassionate group of expatriates who 
received the directive that was made by a 
Conservative government, Mr. Macleod’s, in 
London, that Kenya should have majority 
rule and carried the job out. And they car- 
ried it out over four years, from 1960 to the 
end of 1963. I am thinking of a similar peri- 
od for Rhodesia, although the bitterness has 
gone deeper in Rhodesia, and with every 
month that goes on, will go that much 
deeper. 


Mr. McIntosh: I cannot agree with you 
that Britain did a good job in Zambia 
because I understand they = got their 
independence on the pretext that they want- 
ed to have a democratic form of government; 
and now, after getting their independence, 
they say that this type of government is not 
for them. This is what I understand the lead- 
er of Zambia says at the present time. 

What I want to ask you more about is 
regarding page 8 of your brief where you 
say: 
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For if two elected Africans were 


bamboozled... 
as happened with these two chaps that you 
have mentioned, 
...in the Federal Parliament in 1958 in 
similar circumstances, or even bribed, 


do you not feel that that is still a fear of the 
whites in Rhodesia—that these people that 
are elected can be bamboozled and can be 
bribed? 


Mr. Sanger: Do you mean if there was 
majority rule? 


Mr. McIntosh: Yes. 


Mr. Sanger: I am giving here an instance 
of these men being bamboozled under Sir 
Roy Welensky’s government. They were fed- 
eral M.P’s in 1958 and the case that I am 
quoting was the Federal Constitution Amend- 
ments Bill which enlarged the House, but 
decreased in fact the ratio of African mem- 
bers in the enlarged House. 


Mr. McIntosh: But you said they were 
African M.P’s; they were not white M.P.s. 


Mr. Sanger: They were African M.P.s in 
Sir Roy Welensky’s party; they were the two 
vital votes that would have given them—and 
in fact did give them—the two-thirds majori- 
ty at that time. 


Mr. Lambert: Is that a subjective view, 
Mr. Sanger? That is a rather strong term— 
“and even bribery.” One does not toss around 
these terms lightly. This is a judgment deci- 
sion—perhaps in your view. I am questioning 
the use of the terms. You would be quite 
right in that their judgment was erroneous, 
but with the greatest respect I do not think 
the terms that you use are right, or justified. 


Mr. Brewin: Would the witness answer Mr. 
Lambert’s comments? 


© (10:30 a.m.) 


Mr. Sanger: Yes, I will; surely. I really do 
believe that those two, Jasper Savanhu and 
Mike Hove, were bamboozled. You can call it 
a subjective judgment if you like. The fact is 
that the African Affairs Board headed by a 
very notable man, Sir John Moffat, of that 
old missionary family in Rhodesia, protested 
against this particular Bill to the British Par- 
liament and the British Conservative Gover- 
ment, at that time, which did have the power 
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to ask for it to be delayed under the Queen’s_ 
pleasure, did not do so although there was an 
acrimonious debate in Britain. | 


The point I am making is that Sir John 
Moffat and the other whites who were on 
this African Aflairs Board, who were sitting 
for African interests—they had whites sitting 
for African interests in the Federal Assem-| 
bly—obviously took a different point of view 
from Savanhu and Hove. They were not 
members of the federal party and I know, ] 
was there at that time, that immense pres- 
sures were brought on Savanhu and Hove. 
You may object to the use of the word 
“bribe” as being particularly strong and per-) 
haps it is a rather dramatic word, but Savany 
hu was offered a parliamentary secretaryshif 
very soon afterwards. Is this bribery or is it 
promotion of a man who obviously sees 
things in the way the Government wishes? i 
do not know. 

Mr. Lambert: This is something you di 
rationalize on the decision of many electec 
persons who are subsequently promoted 
unless there is a greater proof. 


Mr. Sanger: My point about this, withou 
going too deeply into these two words, 01 
which we all have suggested views, is tha 
the guarantees against removing the mos 
sacred and entrenched parts of the constitu, 
tion were made that much more frail thar 
had been made in the 1961 constitution unde 
which Mr. Duncan Sandys, a Conservative 
negotiated. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Chairmarl 
I have a supplementary question. Was th 
missionary viewpoint that there had bee! 
undue influence brought up on these tw 
individuals and was that expressed to th 
British Government? | 
f 


Mr. Sanger: I cannot tell you that. I thin 


they. concentrated on the constitutioné 
details, and tried to impress upon Britai 
their extreme disappointment that M 


Savanhu and Mr. Hove did not vote the sam’ 
way and therefore frustrated the amendmen 
I assume they did not want to talk that wa 
about colleagues. / 


Mr. McIntosh: On page three, Mr. Sange 
you say: | 
A final bit of legislation recent! 
passed that has been interpreted | 
racial terms is a law which provides f 
the expulsion or suspension of any M 
convicted of a criminal oflence... Hb 
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-Do you see anything wrong with that? We 
nave that in Canada, do we not? 


Mr. Sanger: As I put in parentheses, a 
sriminal offence is a far broader term there 
than it is here. 


Mr. McIntosh: What difference does that 
make? If it is a criminal offence certainly 
there should be some conviction. 


Mr. Sanger: Because under some minor 
infringement of the law, they are liable to be 
expelled or suspended from Parliament. 


| Mr. McIntosh: But who made the laws, 
who voted for the laws, who demanded laws? 


| Mr. Sanger: The majority in Parliament. 
~ Mr. McIntosh: That is right. 


Mr. Sanger: The majority being of this 
single Rhodesian Front Party. 
Mr. McIntosh: All the laws in other coun- 
tries are not the same as they are in Canada. 
They have laws for certain reasons there and 
if this is a law of the country, certainly they 
should be suspended. 


_ Mr. Sanger: Yes, but the point I am mak- 
ing is that this is a law passed by a govern-. 
ment that was voted in by an electorate of 
73,000 people in a country of 44 million. 


| Mr. McIntosh: In the next paragraph you 
say, “...220,000 whites in Rhodesia are in a 
position of great privilege, and enjoying high 
standards of living most of them could not 
attain to outside southern Africa.” 


_ On what basis do you make such a state- 
ment as that? 


| 

Mr. Sanger: This is quite easily explained 
but it would take some time to go into cost of 
living and ‘so on. 


| Mr. McIntosh: I 


explanation. 

| Mr. Sanger: For example, you could have 
two servants in your house. I could produce 
a budget for you for someone over a single 
month in which the wife and the husband 
would earn, say $600 between them. This is 
small by Canadian standards but on this 
budget they could afford at least three or 
four servants whom they would pay $18 a 
month each—a house servant and someone 
running their garden; they would all have 
|) 27549—2 


would like the 


I 
| 
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Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Would they not 
have these privileges in Britain? 


Mr. Sanger: They would certainly not have 
them. 


Mr. McIntosh: But they would certainly 
have more than $600 a month. 


Mr. Sanger: The actual figure of what they 
have is not really the thing you would want 
to compare so much as what they can get 
with the money they have there. 


Mr. McIntosh: While you were in 
Rhodesia, did you live at the same standard 
as you do in Canada, or better? 


Mr. Sanger: I was not married when I was 
in Rhodesia. I have got four children. 


Mr. McIntosh: On page four you also say: 


“T apologize if I have labored the 
question of educational opportunities. 
But it is a fundamental question in 
Rhodesia for two reasons. First, because 
by training Africans only up to primary 
level, the white regime is simply satisfy- 
ing demands for semi-skilled labor while 
denying the students a full avenue of 
advancement.” 


Is this just your own opinion, or is this a 
fact? 


Mr. Sanger: I think this surely derives 
from all I have said before. I can give you 
many more on African education figures if 
you would like them but I thought I made it 
clear that the whole mass of African children 
could not now expect more than eight years 
primary schooling. They are being schooled 
in those last years in a language which is not 
their basic language. They may even drop 
back to bare literacy with only eight years 
schooling, but, as I have said, they learn 
enough of what they are missing. They have 
got a taste of the bigger world which they 
did not have before, which creates a large 
group of discontented, young unemployed 
people and these are the basis for the guer- 
rilla bands that are growing up. 


Mr. McIntosh: Talking about the guerrilla 
bands which you mention in the last para- 
graph of page four, are they not led by 
educated Africans or are they all the type of 
person you are speaking about here? 


Mr. Sanger: It is very hard to give you 
details because they are secretive about it, 
but I can tell you that the leader of the 
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guerrillas who is leading the ZANU group 
based in Zambia at this moment is a man 
called Herbert Chitepo. Herbert Chitepo came 
to Canada in February of this year and made 
a tour. He was the first African to become a 
lawyer in Rhodesia. An amendment to the 
Land Apportionment Act had to be passed to 
allow him to practice in chambers in Salis- 
bury because Africans are not allowed to 
occupy chambers in any city or town or 
occupy premises for work. He was present at 
the constitutional talks in 1961 as a constitu- 
tional adviser. He is a poet, an abstract 
painter and, if I may make a suggestive 
judgment, a man of peace in normal 
circumstances. 


Mr. McIntosh: Are not we all? 


Mr. Sanger: Yes. I hope we are. He went 
off to Tanzania and became the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, a very high job in a 
neighbouring government and at UDI, he had 
been there for three years, he has five chil- 
dren, he felt that the situation had reached 
such a stage that however far it was away 
from his normal attitude, he had to become 
an activist, his country, to him, mattered 
more than the job he was doing. In fact, he 
completely changed his way of life and, is 
organizing guerrilla warfare. I find this one 
of the most pathetic sides of the story, that a 
man of such capabilities and talent and 
peaceful attitudes should be thrown into such 
a horrible position. 


Mr. McIntosh: I have other questions, Mr. 
Chairman, but will ask only one. You say 
you have figures there and I have also seen 
figures which led me to believe that the effort 
the Rhodesian Government is presently mak- 
ing with regard to education, financially and 
proportionately, is much greater than any 
other country in Africa, it almost supersedes 
that effort made in Great Britain for educa- 
tion per taxpayer and per dollar of gross 
national product. You have a figure at the 
bottom of page 3, where you say the ratio 
population is one to nineteen. I was wonder- 
ing how many of those 19 would be able to 
attend educational facilities that were made 
available? Is that a fair proportion, one to 
nineteen? Can these people who are on 
reserves, or in tribal areas, attend these 
schools? You also said something about not 
being taught in their basic language. Do you 
advocate that the teaching be in their basic 
language? 
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Mr. Sanger: There are about three ques- 
tions there. ie 


Mr. McIntosh: Yes, I realize that. 
@ (10:40 a.m.) 


Mr. Sanger: One to nineteen; I think you 
would certainly find that the proportion of 
school age Africans is higher than the pro- 
portion of school age Europeans. There is the 
population explosion. There is less birth con- 
trol practised among Africans than among 
Europeans proportionately, and the health 
services that have been provided, not only in 
Rhodesia but elsewhere in Africa, have 
created a population explosion. Therefore, I - 
think that those figures are perfectly fair. In 
fact, it is an understatement, really, of the 
African needs for schooling. 


You ask whether they are far from educa- 
tional facilities. The enormous number of 
schools in Rhodesia have been built by mis- 
sions, and only very few are government 
schools. The government pays the mission 
school teachers and, therefore, the subsidy 
goes in that way. These schools have been 
built where there was a population by the 
missions going to those areas, so that I think 
there is a good spread of them, and I think | 
that the present government is extending 
theirs. They are attempting to set up African 
District Councils under the chiefs and the 
population have to petition to have a Council 
if they want a further school in the area, so 
they are extending it at that base level. 


But the point I was trying to bring home is 
that although Rhodesia has this excellent 
record at the primary level, it is not carrying _ 
it on to the area in which it is most needed. — 
This is, to my mind, extremely dangerous. I | 
spent a lot of time in the Congo in 1960 and — 
1961, and what was evident to me was that 
the Belgians had trained people to do the 
semi-skilled jobs of being, perhaps, a health 
assistant in a clinic—a top job of that sort— 
or a game ranger or something of this sort, or 
a primary school teacher perhaps. F 

Lumumba, if you remember was a Post © 
Office clerk; Tshombe, more by the private 
enterprise of the family and coming from a- 
chiefly family, had some stores, but none of 
these people had any training at any high — 
level. President Mobutu was a journalist in — 
the last years before independence. The level | 
has been cut off at this point and consequent- 
ly when the Belgians abruptly left—and . 
therefore I am not saying that there should 
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ye any abrupt change in Rhodesia—there 
was chaos. I believe very sincerely that the 
Rhodesian regime at this time is storing up 
for itself a chaotic situation by not opening 
yp the channels of education to secondary 
schools and universities as far as they can. 
Having started on the process of education 
en surely have to carry it all they way in 
order to get the best potential out of people 
and in order to avoid a volcanic eruption 
aalf way up. 


Mr. McIntosh: Thank you. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the witness whether he thinks the Com- 
nonwealth, the multi-racial Commonwealth, 
can survive if the sanctions imposed by the 
United Nations fail to bring about any 
change in the present situation in Rhodesia. 
By change I mean, of course, a change which 
would at least show some promise of bring- 
ing about majority rule in Rhodesia. 


Mr. Sanger: I would like to quote in reply 
to that question a number of other people’s 
views. 


Mr. Arnold Smith, when he was here 
delivering his centennial professorship lec- 
ure at the University of Toronto, said that he 
b 


had believed the Commonwealth would 
reak up with a bang over Rhodesia in the 
first days. It had not done so. He suggested 
the bigger danger was that the Common- 
wealth would just fall apart with a sort of 
whimper of people being disinterested and 
not feeling there was any core of under- 
standing and meeting there. So his feeling 
seems to be that there could be danger in the 
Commonwealth just gradually drifting apart, 
and I think this has been seen with Tanzania 
breaking off diplomatic relations with Brit- 
ain; relying on Canada as the bridge between 
Tanzania and Britain; with Dr. Kaunda say- 
ing, this is the end of a love affair with the 
labour government; saying very strong words 
about Mr. Wilson and, at the same time, 
writing to the Canadian government ap- 
preciative letters during this last month. That 
was Mr. Arnold Smith’s view. 


A rather stronger attitude was taken by 
Bishop Huddleston of Masasi who, for the 
last seven years, has been in Southern Tan- 
zania and who said during the Toronto inter- 
national teach-in that he believed the Com- 
monwealth would break up over Rhodesia; 
there were no “ifs” and “buts”, it would 
break up over Rhodesia. 
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Mr. Garfield Todd, the past premier, Sega 
I mentioned in this and who was also in 
Toronto, said that there was.very great dan- 
ger of this, and when he was here called for 
Canada to calla Commonwealth conference 
on Rhodesia. 


Mr. Brewin: Then may I summarize it: Do 
you agree with these people that the exist- 
ance of the Commonwealth is at stake in this 
problem about Rhodesia. 


Mr. Sanger: Yes, I sincerely do. I’ think 
you can see this in the United Nations where 
the Commonwealth caucus is supposed to 
meet every month. 


Mr. Nesbiti: It has not met for seven years. 


Mr. Sanger: It does meet, in fact, to listen 
to outsiders of some interest. 


Mr. Brewin: Then I take it it is your sug- 
gestion. 


Mr. Sanger: No, it did.meet when Mr. 
Brown came to the Security Council last 
December, but they are suppose to meet each 
month and they rotate the Chairman each 
month. 


Mr. Nesbiit: Mr. Chairman, on a question 
of privilege, I was the Chairman of the 
Canadian Delegation for seven years in the 
United Nations, and I have been there ever 
since. It did meet in 1958 and 1960. Then it 
discontinued its meetings in 1961 and they 
have not been held on an ad hoc basis from 
time to time. We used to have a weekly 
meeting every Wednesday, but it finally dis- 
solved about 1961. 


Mr. Brewin: I take it, Mr. Sanger, that it is 
your recommendation that Canada, by reason 
of Mr. Pearson’s contributions: in the past 
and the confidence that other nations in the 
Commonwealth have, should try and coordi-_ 
nate Commonwealth policy with a view - 
making sanctions effective. 


Mr. Sanger: I think the timing for this is 
going to be difficult. I think it very likely 
that there will be a Security Council meeting 
on the subject first. The trade analysis is due 
out in a few days and the likely result of this 
is that someone on the Security Council will. 
call a meeting on this. Whether this results in 
a tightening of sanctions or not is one matter 
but I still believe, in agreement with you, 
that there is a second job to be done of a 
Commonwealth Conference being called—and 
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there has not been one since September, 
1966—in order to try to arrest this drifting 
apart of Commonwealth countries on a sub- 
ject which is absolutely vital to the non- 
racial’ principles of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. Brewin: Just one further line of ques- 
tions, Mr. Sanger. You mention here that one 
of the reasons the sanctions have not been 
effective is the flagrant violation of the sanc- 
tions by Portugal and you also mention 
South Africa. Is not the probable future 
existence of the Portuguese colonial regime 
tied up with maintaining a white minority 
rule in Rhodesia? Can you really solve the 
Rhodesian problem by any sanctions without 
dealing with the situation in the Portuguese 
colonial territory? 


Mr. Sanger: I think this is an extremely 
difficult question to answer. The British poli- 
cy throughout has been to try to isolate the 
Rhodesian problem, realizing the very great 
economic problems involved in confronting 
Scuth Africa. I think Portugal presents a 
very different picture. I- agree that the 
future of their overseas territories is tied up 
to some extent with the prolongation of a 
white regime in Rhodesia, but I think the 
set-up in Mozambique, and to a lesser 
extent in Angola, is more,—I. hesitate to use 
the word “liberal” when I cannot make it a 
lower case “l’”—is more generous in its poli- 
cies and there have. been, in the past, move- 
ments towards a broad-based government in 
Mozambique, but it is now in a stage of fierce 
guerilla warfare in the north and so attitudes 
there have certainly tightened. But my point 
in underlining the violations by Portugal was 
to suggest that this is the area on which the 
Security Council, backed by the Common- 
wealth, could move in bringing pressure 
more on Portugal at this time than on South 
Africa. Ideally, she ought to bring pressure 
on both, but one recognizes the realities of 
this and Portugal is in a far more vulnerable 
position to world opinion and world pres- 
sures than is South Africa. 


® (10:50 a.m.) 


Mr. Brewin: I put the situation to you, 
then, that the Portuguese colonies constitute 
the weak link as far as enforcing sanctions 
are concerned, but on the other side of the 
picture, they constitute the weak link in that 
effective international action could operate 
there, perhaps, to make sanctions effective. 


Mr. Sanger: Yes, I agree, and, therefore, 
pressures are being exerted on both sides. 
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The South Africans are extremely keen to 
promote a big hydro-electric scheme in 
Mozambique at this time, I think in order to 
shore up the attitudes of Portugal in the 
future of Mozambique because military 
expenditures is a heavy drain on their budg- 
et; it comes, I think, to almost half of it. 


Mr. Brewin: A little better than half. 


Mr. McIntosh: Before you leave the subject | 
of sanctions, could I ask a supplementary © 
question? 


At the top of page 7, Mr. Sanger, you say — 
that poverty in reserves is increasing fright- — 
eningly. This is in Rhodesia. ; 


Mr. Sanger: Yes. 


Mr. McIntosh: Could that be a result of the | 
sanctions imposed on Rhodesia? 


Mr. Sanger: No, When I gave the figures at | 
the bottom of the previous page I was quot- 
ing figures to show that, in fact, the value of 
cash sales out of the reserves—African re- | 
serves—was lower than 10 years ago. That | 
figure related to the year of voluntary sanc- | 
tions, but I could quote the figure of the | 
previous year. 


Mr. McIntosh: Is that not a result of the | 
sanctions? The volume has gone down 
because of sanctions; they cannot sell their — 
produce? 


Mr. Sanger: No, the reason for this—if I _ 
could quote you the figure of the previous © 
year—is that there has not been an extension | 
of cash crops into the area. There are several © 
reasons this. 


There was a booklet written some years 
ago by an agricultural officer in which he 
lays out these reasons. The Land Husbandry © 
Act was instituted from about 1955 onwards. | 
It divided the reserves into, basically, eight- 
acre holdings and communal grazing land on — 
poor sandy soil, for the most part, because 
the reserves are on more sandy soil than’ 
other parts of Rhodesia. Anyone who was not 
farming on that land at that time lost all title — 
to land, so this meant that there were — 
immediately a lot of people who were land- | 
less. If they went to town and lost their jobs | 
there, they were without any security at all. | 
That is one group. 


The other group is the group that were set 
down on eight acres of land. The Land Hus- } 
bandry Act was implemented, as everyone ' 
admits, in a great hurry without much 
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regard to rain and so on. Eight acres for a 
man and his family to live on, intensive 
cultivation, not well trained cultivation and 
‘no introduction of reasonable cash crops has 
resulted in great poverty there. Contrast that 
with what is supposed to be the basic mini- 
mum for a white farmer to live on which is 
750 acres—in fact, the land is divided into 
3,000 acre blocks, but they can be divided 
into four blocks of 750 acres each. 


® (10:55 a.m.) 

Mr. McIniosh: Can you contrast it with the 
Same circumstances in other African 
countries? 


|| 
| Mr. Sanger: Yes, I certainly can. If you 
take Kenya, the land that they are living on 
there is far more fertile. In Kikuyuland the 
land is either coffee or tea growing, very 
fertile rich country with lots of rivers and 
streams running through it, or, again, the 
Luo cotton-growing country or the Kalejin 
jtea country. The Kalejin tribes are growing 
‘some of the best tea in the world. The prob- 
jlem in Kenya at the moment is that they are 
exceeding their international quota and are 
producing something like $45 million worth 
of coffee, the majority of which is African 
grown; this contrasts very strongly with 
[what is happening in Rhodesia. 


Mr. McIntosh: How about Zambia? 


| Mr. Sanger: In Zambia agriculture is at an 
early stage. Zambian history is slightly com- 
‘plicated in that for 10 years it was part of 
the Central African Federation. My judg- 
ment on this, and it’s also backed up by the 
expatriot official who was the finance minis- 
ter in Zambia at that time, Mr. Nicholson, 
was that Northern Rhodesia put into the fed- 
eral pool of finances something like $200 mil- 
‘lion—those are large figures in African terms 
if not in Canadian—more than they ever got 
jout in federal services, and during those 10 
lyears of federation the development inside— 
the real productive development that inspired 
‘more development—took place in Southern 
Rhodesia. There were federal services that 
went into Malawi and some into Zambia, but 
there was no real push on agricultural devel- 
opment in Zambia and this is only now really 
beginning. 

| The Chairman: 
finished? 

Mr. Brewin: Yes. 


| Mr. Allmand: Mr. Sanger, in reply to Mr. 
McIntosh, you said that in the advance 


| 
| 


Mr. Brewin, are you 
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towards majority | rule, you felt this 
advance should be directed by Britain rather 
than by the whites in Rhodesia. How do you 
suggest this should come about? Are you 
suggesting that the British should go into 
Rhodesia without consent of the government? 


Mr. Sanger: First of all, I would not call 
the present regime the “government”, It has 
been declared illegal by the British 
Government. 


Mr. Allmand: All right. 
Mr. McIntosh: Call it an “administration”. 


Mr. Sanger: “Administration”, that’s right. 
It is not recognized as a “government” by 
Britain. I am not being pedantic; it is a basic 
point. 


Mr. Allmand: I agree with you. 


Mr. Sanger: Britain, under pressure from 
many Commonwealth countries at the Sep- 
tember conference, agreed that, if selected 
sanctions were voted on in December of last 
year by the Security Council with the help of 
the Commonwealth countries, they would 
then make the Nibmar Declaration that no 
proposals for a constitution would be submit- 
ted to the British Parliament which did not 
involve majority rule. This, on the face of it, 
might rule out a transitional period. I do not 
think so because there is a double negative 
there; there will be “no” independence before 
majority rule. There is, therefore, room for a 
period of direct rule by Britain with the help 
of both Africans and whites to prepare the 
country. 


If I could, perhaps, put my answer to Mr. 
McIntosh in different words: it is that I do 
believe that the attitudes and the bitterness 
have become so set in the last few years and 
attitudes on both sides, African and white, 
have become so narrow and hostile to each 
other that there is this need at the top of a 
buffer—if you like, a faceless group—that 
would come in to do a job and try to heal 
this area. There really are very few whites 
that the African would trust at this time 
and I am almost certain that there are very 
few Africans of any standing among their 
own people whom the majority of the whites 
would trust. Therefore, this is why I say this 
group should come in as a faceless group, 
rather like Sir Humphrey Trevelyan went 
into Aden and sorted out that problem in a 
short time. ; 
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You ask, could they go in without the 
permission of the present administration? 
That question is rather set in the context of 
today when the regime is certainly in control 
of the situation. 


® (11.00: a.m.) 


I was putting my suggestion in the context 
of a situation quite different from that. I do 
not want to say that it would be a situation 
of complete disorder. Conceivably and 
unhappily, it might be. 


On the cther hand, it might be one where 
a group of whites decided that this situation 
is just a downward spiral for the country 
and that they must cut out. In this case, they 
would set off on a completely new course and 
this group would turn to Britain. 


There has been around the governor, Sir 
Humphrey Gibbs, and the Chief Justice, Sir 
Hugh Beadle, a group, sometimes called “‘loy- 
alists”, which has been quiet during all this 
period. They have, what is now called the 
Constitutional Association, which only meets, 
in fact, for information meetings of a rather 
lukewarm thought. 

I think that their still is small group of 
these, which ‘can form this basis. I think Mr. 
Wilson at an earlier period of thinking, made 
the mistake that this group would do a com- 
plete change-over on their own at an early 
stage. He was obviously mistaken by this but 
I think that there will come a time when the 
situation will be very different from today 
when sanctions are tightened and had this 
effect, then such a group would play a part 
and Britain would come in with general 
acceptance. 


Mr. Allmand: aeUP pam Bel rests on the 
possibility that certain’ whites in Rhodesia 
will change their position and want Britain 
to come in, and therefore they would become 
‘accepted. I was going to ask you, because I 
did not think that would be your answer. 


_ What do you think of Britain coming in 
‘and forcibly taking over the colonial govern- 
ment, such as they have done throughout 
history with many . other of their colonial 
governments? For example, when the non- 
white group took over powers of constitution 
without consent—I think in Guyana to a 
‘certain extenit—what, would ‘be the reaction? 
‘In your opinion, what would happen if Brit- 
‘ain were to do this?’ 
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Mr. Sanger: Well, Britain has suspended 
constitutions before in Malta and Guyana. 


Mr. Allmand: Yes. Suppose they were to 
come in and take control? 


Mr. Sanger: To answer the first part of 
your question, it would involve a change in 
mind of some groups there, certainly. There 
is also a silent group of people who used to 
be behind Garfield Todd when he was premi- 
er. This group is getting smaller as time goes 
on. These are the people who feel much more 
the really depressing, deteriorating situation) 
there. These are the ones to leave. | 


Someone like Lord Acton went off td 
Swaziland recently. There are a good number 
of them who come to Canada. These are the 
people that Rhodesia is losing at this time) 
Rhodesia can ill afford to lose these white) 
who would help in a large way during a 
transitional stage. 


The answer to the second part of your 
question, can Britain come in with force, o1| 
should Britain come in with force, is this. 
The situations are not really comparable with 


Guyana and Malta—or Kenya, for that mat- 
ter, during the ‘“Mau Mau” emergency. 


First of all, Britain controlled the govern-| 
ment in those countries. They had their own! 
Governor getting direct orders from Britain, 
an executive Governor, that is. And there has 
been no other case of a rebel group having) 
control of the troops on the spot. Obviously. 
in terms of logistics, this whole problem was, 
far more difficult. . 


I think it is generally agreed that in those 
early days, either just before UDI or jusi 
after UDI, Britain could have done this in 
some way or other. 


The officer commanding the army, General 
Anderson, did resign, because he said that he 
would not play any part in a unilateral dec- 
laration of independence. I think there was 
considerable feeling in the Rhodesian forces 
at that time backing him. There is only é 
single white regular battalion, the Rhodesiar 
light infantry. The rest are territorial batta-| 
lions on call. ! 


That is just a historical matter and | 
believe they could have done that at the time 
and there are many that also feel the same. | 


Whether or not Britain should have, at i 
time,.is a very different question. I do no 
believe that Britain should use 3 do 
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everything else has possibly been tried. I 
‘think it is unrealistic to believe that Britain 
is going to use force. 


In its straightened economic circumstances, 
I believe that, with the American pre-occu- 
pation with Southeast Asia, she is not giving 
‘the attention to Southern Africa that some 
people in that administration realize ought to 
'be given in terms of racial confrontations 
| over these next years. 


Both the British and American circum- 
stances may change during the next year. I 
‘believe that the course of action in the 
immediate future must be a re-affirmation of 
a determination by Commonwealth and the 
world in general that there is going to be a 
movement towards majority rule and that 
this is carried on. The determination is 
‘shared by a tightening of sanctions with par- 
ticular emphasis on Portugal at this time. 


But it may come and there are circum- 
stances in which Britain is, I would say, 95 
per cent committed to using force. This 
‘would be the case if the Rhodesian regime 
‘eut off the hydro-electric power from the 
‘Kariba dam which supplies those countries. 
The power station is on the South side. I do 
not believe that will come up because I do 
[ae think the Rhodesian regime would pro- 
-voke such a situation knowing what would 
happen. 


' The other circumstances in which the 


ec vorder- The way that phrase is seen by 
‘Africans is, I think, a poor reflection on the 
whole situation. They believe that this is, in 
fact, a statement by Britain that the only 
‘circumstances under which Britain would use 
force there is if the lives of whites in the 
country were endangered. 


A breakdown in law and order usually 
‘tassumes that and, therefore, the only circum- 
‘stances would be something similar to a 
/Stanleyville situation or disorder generally in 
the country. Those are the two circumstances 
‘in which the idea of Britain using force has 
‘been mooted. 


Mr. Allmand: Do you not think then, that if 
‘the present situation remains, and there does 
not seem to be any movement towards 
‘majority rule for the Africans, that sooner or 
later, there is bound to be violence through 
| ‘guerilla warfare and so forth? From what I 
read, Africans and Zambia. and Tanzania, 
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being neighbours, are going to be stronger 
and, sooner or later, there is going to be more 
and more violence against the Smith regime. 
All I can see is that Britain, Canada and 
other Commonwealth countries are going 
to...once this happens...at that time we 
will have been in the position of not doing 
anything and the violence is going to come 
anyway. Then, we will be placed on the 
other side. I think we are going to be in the 
reactionary position, probably coming in 
after the damage has been done. 


Mr. Sanger: I am certain that you are 
right. I think that time, as you indicated, is 
not on the side of Canada and other coun- 
tries if they are going to do the necessary job 
to keep the people in Africa and elsewhere 
trusting in our good faith. 


Certainly, the amount of guerilla warfare 
has increased. They are extremely amateur- 
ish at it. There are certain factors against 
them. The terrain is not particularly good for 
guerilla warfare. They have to cross the 
Zambesi and come up through this escarp- 
ment and it is an easy country in which to 
pick people off. As well, the security legisla- 
tion is extremely tough. 


Additionally, there has been a psychologi- 
cal attitude among Africans in Rhodesia that 
they are a conquered people. This is the real 
brainwashing in the situation but it is also 
true. In the 1893 and 1896 rebellions or revo- 
lutions, they were crushed people. This has 
taken generations to get out but there has 
been a growth in this last year of guerilla 
warfare. You have read, no doubt, about the 
large bands that moved down towards Bula- 
wayo in September. 


The South African) 


{ 


troops were on exercises in Rhodesia at the 


time and crack South African police wére 
flown in from Johannesburg to deal with it. 
You have a situation in which South Africa 
ventured outside its own borders and lined 
up with the Rhodesian forces to fight against 
these guerilla bands. Obviously the guerilla 


warfare is increasing. The seriousness of it is| 


strongly felt by the regime in Rhodesia and 
the government in Pretoria. I think the cen- 
sorship of the papers in Rhodesia is covering 
up a great deal of other guerilla activity. One 
hears only about the captures and the trials 
of those who have been taken prisoner. 


@ (11:10 a.m.) 


Mr. Allmand: Before we continue, I would 
like to complete my thoughts on this. Is there 
not also a possibility that if we do not do 


Ne > 
Neg “ 
ws N Pa 
~ anything to help the Africans that the com- 
munist countries will? There may be a lot of 
support, as there is in many other countries 
with wars of liberation, so to speak. We in 
the West or the Commonwealth may well find 
ourselves on the outside looking in at Africa, 
which might become communist dominated, 

if they take over these guerilla movements. 


Mr. Sanger: I think there is a very strong 
possibility of this. The guerillas do in fact go 
to China and to Bulgaria to get trained. 
These are the places that offer it. I am not 
for a moment suggesting that Canada or 
western countries should train guerillas. I 
think this is acting in a communist way, of 
using other people to pull chestnuts out of 
fires. I think we have a direct responsibility 
in the situation and it is cowardly to do the 
job of just training and arming guerillas. 


To come back to your main point, when 
time is not on the side of Canada, the Com- 
monwealth or the West in this, and if it 
comes to the point that Rhodesia is made free 
of this regime by African guerilla move- 
ments, creating complete disorder in the 
country, that Britain comes in or tentatively 
take it over which would take many years, I 
think the bitterness against the West for not 
having done something when it was very 
much in their capacity to act would be so 
great that a good part of the world would 
hold the feeling for a very long time that 
Canada and other countries had let them 
down in a time of need. 


Mr. Walker: I would like to ask a supple- 
mentary question, if I may. 


The Chairman: Mr. Lind had a supplemen- 
tary question before you, Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Lind: My supplementary question is 
this, Mr. Chairman. In your estimation, how 
many of these officers or police from South 
Africa were involved in this uprising in 
Northern Rhodesia? 


Mr. Sanger: In Southern Rhodesia. 


Mr. Lind: Yes, they went into Rhodesia to 
help them. You said there were several offi- 
cers or special police who were brought in. 
How many do you estimate were brought in? 


Mr. Sanger: It is very difficult to give the 
exact figures because of the censorship but it 
is known that plane loads flew up from Pre- 
toria with them. 


Mr. Lind: Would you estimate a thousand? 
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Mr. Sanger: Oh, no. The outside number of | 
guerillas engaged was said to be 200. I think | 
it was probably nearer 100. 


Mr. Walker: Yes. 


Mr. Sanger: The numbers of South Afri- 
cans I do not know, but, however, large or | 
small the group was, it is symbolically inter- 
esting that South Africa feels there is a. 
vacuum there. Up to now South Africa has | 
been extremely careful to stay on the right | 
side of constitutional matters. It does break | 
sanctions under the fiction that it is carrying | 
on normal trade. The Rhodesian regime is | 
not recognized diplomatically as a legal gov- | 
ernment. All these moves are very carefully — 
thought out but it seemed that it had finally | 
decided that Britain was, in the phrase of the | 
Zambian Ambassador, a “toothless bulldog” | 
in this, and it could afford to send its own | 
troops in. I do not believe Britain is as tooth- | 
less as that. I believe the present team in the | 
Commonwealth office of George Thomson 
and now Sir Morrice James who is the Un- | 
der-Secretary and George Thomas are ex- 
tremely determined that the situation will | 
not fall away into an ignominious settlement | 
with Smith. 


Mr. Lind: I have a further question. You | 
leave me with the impression that Britain 
gave its blessing to these 100 police officers | 
you speak of who came in from the Union of © 
South Africa. 


® (11:15 a.m.) 


Mr. Sanger: No, Britain did not give her | 
blessing. After there had been protests from © 
Zambia and other African countries on the — 
intrusion of South Africa, Britain did protest. | 
A somewhat belated protest in a matter of a 
week or ten days. 


The Chairman: Are you finished gentle- 
men? 


Mr. Walker: No, I have a supplementary © 
question. Is there any thought at all around. 
this table or with you Mr. Sanger, that Brit- 
ain is capable, militarily, of doing what Mr. — 
Allmand has suggested— | 


Mr. Nesbitt: Stop the war in Viet Nam. 


Mr. Walker: I feel that you have left by 
inference | 


Mr. Allmand: If justice requires that, we 
should do it. . 


Mr. Walker: Is there any thought at all: 
around this table or with the ‘witness that 
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| table. 


‘Britain is in fact capable at the moment of 
moving in with what would have to be a 
full-scale invasion, because Britain does not 
have one policeman or one type of military 
person in Rhodesia at all. There is nothing to 
build from. Is there any thought at all... 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order. 


Mr. Walker: May I finish this, please? 


The Chairman: Mr. Brewin, on a point of 
order. 


Mr. Brewin: It relates to what you are 
saying. I suggest that you ask the witness, 
instead of asking an opinion around the 


opinions. 


The Chairman: The point is well taken, 
Mr. Walker should address his questions to 
the witness. 


Mr. Walker: Is there any thought that 
Britain is in a position to move in and in fact 
win a war in Rhodesia if she decided it was 
the right thing to do? 


Mr. Sanger: I do not think she is in such a 


_ position at the moment. I note Mr. Nesbitt’s 
point about ending the war in Viet Nam, 


because, as I said, with American preoccupa- 
tions in Southeast Asia they are not going to 
give the attention to southern Africa which 
the situation, they will discover, undoubtedly 
will deserve. 


Mr. Nesbitt: That was not quite the point I 


had in mind, Mr. Sanger. 


' Mr. Sanger: Well... 
Mr. Nesbitt: ... the wars of intervention. 
Mr. Sanger: May I finish? 


The Chairman: Order, please. Please allow 


| ‘the witness to finish his sentence. 


Mr. Sanger: Mr. Wilson answered that Dr. 
Margai who was then head of the Sierra 


_ Leone government, said that it would take 


two divisions at that time—I think it was 


September 1966—to do the operation. This is 
obviously very much more than was ever 
done in East African mutinies of 1964, but 
the figure recently given was that it would 


probably take about 16,000 men and obvious- 


ly a very well organized operation. It is not a 


thing that anyone undertakes lightly at all, 
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even if you are not considering the bloodshed 
and the deep scars that an operation of force 
would entail, but on the other hand you have 
to consider the deep scars that are week by 
week being made in Rhodesia by the con- 
tinuance of this situation. 


To sum up, I am saying that I do not think 
it is a practical measure at this time. What 
needs to be done is to tighten sanctions and 
make the determination of the world to end 
this regime credible which it has not been up 
to now, and make it clear that force is not 
excluded at some later time. It seems to me 
incredible the way Mr. Wilson, before UDI, 
said that force would not be used. It was in 
fact the green light for UDI to make sucha 
statement. , 

My final point is that it may come that as 


playing the major role, maybe the Common- 
wealth giving the largest part. One hopes the 
Americans will be playing a part because 
they will understand the racial implications 
of the whole situation. I do not like the 
prospect of this happening but I am not sure 
that it is not a lesser evil than the continua- 
tion of the present situation which is embit- 
tering people and will for generations. 


Mr. Walker: You are talking about the 
international peace force under the UN. 


Mr. Sanger: Yes, it could well be under 
UN directive. Mr. Martin has said that if the 
UN made a directive on this, Canada would 
comply. 


The Chairman: Order, please. I do not 
wish to interfere with—one moment, please. I 
would like to have Mr. Allmand complete his 
questioning and then I will call upon Mr. 
Hymmen, Mr. Lind, Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Lambert. If there is sufficient time remaining 
we will accept supplementary questions. 


Mr. Allmand: I have one more question, 
but first, on a point of order, I do not agree 
that for Britain to intervene in Rhodesia is a 
case of foreign intervention. I believe that 
Britain has a constitutional right in Rhodesia 
that is quite different from Viet Nam. 


My final question concerns the population 
growth in Rhodesia, both by birth and immi- 
gration. Do you know the rate of growth of 
the African population vis-a-vis the white 
population, both by birth and immigration? 
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Mr. Sanger: Yes, I can give you some 
figures. These are the figures in the Economic 
Survey of 1966, a regime’s booklet that they 
put out in July of this year. If you go back to 
1957, there were only 3.1 million Africans as 
against 197,000 Europeans. 


® (11:20 a.m.) 


If you take last year’s figures, the Euro- 
peans have gone up 225,000. That is a net 
increase of 28,000 in ten years, whereas the 
African population has gone up by 1.1 mil- 
lion. The belief is that, I think, by 1980 there 
is going to be about eight million Africans. 
The ratio which is now 19 to 1 is going to be 
out of all proportion to what it is now. 


Mr. Allmand: Well, are the whites trying 
to counterbalance this by immigration, since 
their birth rate is lower? 


Mr. Sanger: Yes, they are. At the height of 
the Ceniral African Federation, you would 
have about 18,000 net immigration in a good 
year, for example, in 1956-57, the years of 
the copper boom, and so on. However, this 
dropped rapidly to a net exodus at the time 
when the Federation broke off. There was a 
net exodus in 1966 of about 1,000. 


This year they claim that there has been 
an increase of just about 1,000. Well, this is 
obviously nothing like now. There is also a 
smaller proportional natural increase of 
Europeans in the country to Africa. They are 
hoping to increase immigration very consid- 
erably, obviously. Professor Sadie’s report on 
economic development lays the emphasis on 
increased white immigration. However, you 
are, obviously not going to get increased 
white immigration in any great numbers 
while there is great uncertainty of this 
sort. 


Mr. Smith’s claim before UDI, when he 
campaigned in the 1965 election, was that we 
must end the uncertainty in which the coun- 
try is in—this is the post-Federation, pre- 
UDI period. He used to say in these election 
meetings that every day is a delay in setting 
the future of this country. This government 
is doing a disservice to the people if it is 
losing only one white immigrant or one thou- 
sand pounds worth of investment. 


Well, UDI has obviously caused even 
greater uncertainty than there was in that 
period when a great deal of talk about UDI 
‘had caused uncertainty in itself. The position 
‘about encouraging white immigrants into the 
country .has. deteriorated,. firstly, by the 
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whole pressures, at that time by Mr. Smith in 
concentrating on the uncertainty, and then 
by the fact of UDI itself, and the world’s 
reaction to it. 


Mr. Allmand: Are they trying to encourage 
birth control among the Africans? 


Mr. Sanger: I think they have, to some 
extent, but whether you are going to make a 
political motive out of that, or a humanistic 
one, is another matter. I do not think that 
there is. a large campaign as there is in 


Kenya, obviously, with the consent of that | 


government. I do not think there is a similar 
campaign going on in Rhodesia. 


Mr. Alimand: Thank you. 


“~The Chairman: Mr. Hymmen. 


Mr. Hymmen: In the Economic Develop- 
ment Report by Professor Sadie, aside from 
his recommendations regarding agricultural 
and industrial development in the tribal 
areas, he makes one assumption. He claims 
that in order to develop a more modern 
economy, one European is required for every 
7.4 Africans. Now, I do not know how he 
arrived at those statistics. Have you any 
comment as to whether this is a reasonable 
or unreasonable figure? 


Mr. Sanger: I think it is 
figure if you go along on the basic assump- 
tions he has and which I abhor. His 
assumptions are that the Europeans must be 


the skilled class and the Africans are the | 


semi-skilled or unskilled labour that depend 
for their employment on the presence of a 
white man. 


Surely, this is being disproved in all parts . 


of Africa further to the North. There clearly 
was a drop in employment for a short time in 
Kenya during the period of uncertainty 
between 1960 and full independence in 1963. 
A number of whites had left the country and 
therefore a number of Africans were thrown 
out of employment. However, 
going to train Africans to do their top, or 
even middle-to-top level jobs, then his figures 
make nonsense. Those figures are entirely 
based on the premise that you have in fact, a 


if you are: 


a reasonable © 


EEE 


“master folk” running the country and giving © 
employment to people below. If you are | 
going to train the majority of the people to | 


the levels of skilled Bt then his figures 


mean nothing. 


- 'Mr. Hymmen: There are presently, I be- 
220,000 -Europeans and four million © 


lieve, 


a 
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Africans. I think we are all aware that some 
of the Europeans have been there for a long 
‘time, as long as, if not longer, than the Afri- 
cans. There was quite an exodus of emigra- 
tion, I believe, after the Second World War. 
What would have been the white population 
in 1945? 


Mr. Sanger: I think it was about 100,000. 
Mr. Hymmen: One hundred thousand. 


Mr. Sanger: As you see, the vast figures of 
the immigration came in these last 20 years. 
Sir Edgar Whitehead was the man who did a 
great move of the immigration, at that time, 
and, of course, a lot of people who went 
there to train in the Air Force in Gwelo liked 
the country and went back. There was a 
move out of the dreariness of postwar Eng- 
land, and so on. 


If I may make an extra point on this, it is 
quite often observed that the Rhodesian 
whites who have been in the country the 
longest period of time are the ones who 
have—it is not really surprising—the greatest 
understanding of the country. These are the 
ones who intend to live in the country, what- 
ever government stays there. Their roots are 
deep in the country and the men who fol- 
lowed Mr. Garfield Todd, when he was 
premier, are drawn very strongly from this 
group. 


I think that the postwar immigrants there 
tend to be the ones who, in a way, are more 
extreme in their attitudes than the ones who 
have been there a long time and see it as 
their only home. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you. Respecting edu- 
cation, you mentioned the eight years of pri- 
mary schooling. In an official publication of 
the Smith government, they mention full 
schooling, for seven years, by 1972, with 
opportunity for 124 per cent of those 
finishing primary education for the second- 
ary school program and 373 per cent, 
excuse me, 124 per cent to a four-year 
course with opportunity for university educa- 
tion, and 3734 per cent of those to receive 
| extra training, but not the full training. This 

confirms your statement that only one out of 

every two African children or youths will 
_ shave an opportunity to proceed. 


-’ Mr. Sanger: Beyond primary. 


Mr. Hymmen: Yes, but the seven years is a 
little different from your eight years. 
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Mr. Sanger: I am sorry. There are two 
sub-standards, sub-standard A and B and 
then standards one to six. I think that they 
have, in some circumstances, and are in the 
process of combining two of these ones to 
make a seven-year course instead of an 
eight-year course. This is the booklet for 
1963 and, in that year, they certainly had the 
eight years. I think there is a combination to 
cut eight years into seven. But the other 
figures are the ones that I gave. I gave them 
in fractions of one in eight or three in eight. 


® (11:30 a.m.) 


Mr. Hymmen: You mentioned the Make- 
rere University College in Salisbury with 
about 75 percent white enrolment. What is 
the enrolment? What is the size of the 
college? 


Mr. Sanger: I think this year the numbers 
are to be about 1,000. The University was 
started, of course, as a federal university for 
the students in Malawi and Zambia and this 
was a great help to the Federation or even 
before this. It changed its character entirely 
and there are very few from outside the 
country, although a number of overseas 
whites come to do a one-year course in 
education. 


Mr. Hymmen: This is the only university 
in the country? 


Mr. Sanger: Yes, it is. It started in 1957. 


Mr. Hymmen: And what opportunities are 
there for students to enter higher education 
in neighboring states, perhaps aside from 
South Africa? 


Mr. Sanger: Can I say just a little bit more 
about the college itself? Just one point on 
this: The African enrolment has been so 
restricted by the fact that there are only 
these two schools, Goromonzi and Fletcher 
High, that will teach to university entry. The 
Principal of the college, about four years ago, 
started what was in fact a year’s cramming 
course, taking people on mature entry; peo- 
ple who did the very risky thing in Rhodesia 
of giving up their jobs in order to try to 
qualify for the university in a cramming 
course. By this process he was able to double 
the entry. Obviously it is good for them to 
have a second chance at a university but it 
also reflected the very restricted chances the 
people had. 


If an African went outside Rhodesia how 
easily would he get a place in another Afri- 
can university? I think he_ would generally 


try to get a position in an North-American or 
British university where there are a good 
number of openings for African students. I 
think there is a certain restriction on African 
universities taking people from outside 
because they have so much need to train 
their own people. I do know that the uni- 
versity in Addis Ababa gave 200 places for 
students from other parts of Africa, and 
when this was done about three years ago it 
was considered a rather remarkable gesture 
by the Emperor. 


Mr. Hymmen: And there would be far 
more opportunities outside the country than 
in the country for Africans? 


Mr. Sanger: There is now, yes. There are, I 
think, about 400 ro 500 Africans training in 
the United States either at upper high school 
or at university. 


Mr. Hymmen: One other short question. In 
spite of the effort in your statement to clarify 
this crossvoting—I do not know about other 
members of this Committee—I am rather 
confused. There are 65 seats, possibly 67 fol- 
lowing the Tiger negotiations. You mentioned 
constituencies and electoral districts. Do they 
overlap? 


Mr. Sanger: Yes, they do. You have to 
have two maps of Rhodesia and one divides 
it into 50. 


Mr. Hymmen: No, but you said that every 
voter has two votes. 


Mr. Sanger: You take one map of Rhodesia 
and divide it into 50 and another map and 
divide it into 15 and they overlap. 


Mr. Hymmen: Are Africans eligible to 
stand as candidates in both categories? 


Mr. Sanger: They are eligible. I would 
have to get the qualifications for a voter. An 
African would be eligible to stand for a con- 
stituency—that is, one where the A Roll pre- 
dominates—if he had the qualifications of an 
A Roll voter. I mean I think that is the only 
qualification. 


The question of whether it would be worth 
his while depends on who the electorate is. I 
did not give the income and educational 
qualifications but I have them here if you are 
interested. 


In the August, 1962 election there were 
101,000 voters. There were 86,000 Europeans 
on the A Roll and 9,000 Africans on the B 
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Roll, and there were 1,920 Africans on the A 
Roll. That is in the 1962 election under which 
the Rhodesian Front came into power. And 
by 1965 the figures did not increase very 
much; 108,000 was the total electorate, of 
which 92,000 were Europeans on the A Roll, 
there were 10,000 Africans on the B Roll 
and 2,300 on the A Roll. 


Mr. Hymmen: How does an African get on 
the B Roll? 


Mr. Sanger: He has to have an annual 
income of £264 for six months before enrol- 
ment or the ownership of immovable proper- | 
ty of £495, which really is a great deal for an | 
African. 


er capita income of Africans in the 
country, and those are the es—in—emrploy- 
ment, is about £89-a_year, so that he has to 
be rather exceptionally above it to be some- 
one who has £264. But there are five other 
qualifications; one of them brings it down to 
£132 income—just above the average of some- 
one in employment—or ownership of £275 of 
property and two years secondary schooling, 
so he has to be a reasonably educated person, 
far above the average, even to get on the B 
Roll; or he has to be a person over 30 with 
an income of £132 and full primary school- 
ing. That is an older person; they are trying 
to get more mature people; or if he were a 
KRAAL head, that is the head of a small 
village, with 20 families under him, or an 
ordained minister of religion with a universi- 
ty degree or five years full-time training, or 
two years training and three years service in 
the ministry. 

So they are still pretty high qualifications. | 
But as I said, the Rhodesian Front leaders 
have been prepared to throw the whole of 
the B Roll open to anyone over the age of 30, 
which seems a very generous gesture at first 
sight but, as I explained the devaluing proc- 
ess of crossvoting, really it does not have any 
effect on the 50 crucial seats in the upper 
Roll. { 


Mr. Nesbitt: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order. The witness probably will not be back 
with us and there is not very much time left. 
Several members of the Committee have 
been asking very interesting and, indeed, | 
very helpful questions, but there are some of | 
us who would like the opportunity of asking 
perhaps one question. I wonder whether you 
might consider limiting the time of the peo- 
ple who are asking questions from now on? 
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Mr. Allmand: I have concluded. 


; Mr. Nesbitt: Some of us would like an 
opportunity to ask some questions. 


'The Chairman: Are we agreed that we 
move a bit more quickly? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Lind: Mr. Sanger, through you Mr. 
Chairman, you are quite familiar with the 
Rhodesian government by living there for a 
number of years and also spending a number 
of years in the East African states. 


On this question of education where 
Rhodesia educates children, or the blacks, to 
grade 6 or 7, how does it compare with 
Tanzania—which has probably received the 
most foreign aid—Uganda and Kenya in the 
number of years of primary education that the 
nationals receive in those countries? 


Mr. Sanger: Shall I go down the list of 
those different countries and try to give you 
a picture of it? 


Mr. Lind: Well, I wish you would keep it 
short because I have several questions to ask 
you. 


Mr. Sanger: I will be as quick as I can. 


Mr. Lind: I wish you would come out with 
just the figures. 


Mr. Sanger: Yes. Tanzania really has not 
received the most amount of aid. Canada’s 
aid there has been remarkably high and 
other countries have refrained from giving 
Tanzania aid. Tanzania started on a much 
lower base because it was a U.N. Trust Terri- 
tory and no one was really concerned with 
its development at that time. The general 
base in Rhodesia, I think, is comparable with 
Tanzania now. Tanzania has a President who 
calls himself Mwalimu, or ‘‘The Teacher” and 
a great part of his concentration has been on 
education. 


Since becoming independent Zambia has a 
tremendous amount of its budget in second- 
ary school education and I think it has multi- 
plied eight times in the last three years. I 
will give you the figures but I have not got 
them in front of me. The number now going 
through Zambian secondary schools I think is 
‘something like 60,000 African students and 
this is a remarkable jump from previously. 
Uganda has had a long period of good educa- 
tional practices. It had the earliest university 
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in that whole part of Africa—Makerere Col- 
lege. It has been there for 30 years. There 
were, I think, something like 2,000 Ugandan 


graduates at the time of independence in 
1961. 


Kenya is trying to keep its same figure of 
about 12% per cent carrying on from primary 
into secondary schools. It has a larger popu- 
lation of about 8,000,000 compared with 
Rhodesia so its problems are much larger in 
volume and it finds it difficult to do more 
than to give one person in eight a full aca- 
demic high school. But it is tackling this job 
and I think it is keeping pace with it. 


@ (11:40 a.m.) 


Mr. Lind: My question related to primary 
education and you are speaking of university 
education. We were told that they are only 
educated to grade 3 in Uganda primary 
schools and that this was for all people. 


Mr. Sanger: For all people. 
Mr. Lind: You stated they had a grade 7. 


Mr. Sanger: No, I have never said that 
they have universal education to Grade 7 in 
Rhodesia. I think about 90 per cent of the 
school-age children actually enter school in 
Rhodesia but there was a dropout after. I am 
referring to 1963. 


Mr. Lind: What page is that on? 


Mr. Sanger: It is in the Annual Report on 
Federal Education. The enrolment in 
Rhodesia in substandard A in 1963 was 57,- 
000 boys and 50,000 girls but the figures in 
Standard 1 are 48,000 boys and 41,000 girls, 
so you have a drop there of 9,000 in each. I 
agree that you are talking about two differ- 
ent age groups but you can see that there is 
a dropout at various stages during those first 
seven years. No one has said there is going to 
be universal primary education in Rhodesia. 
The target year is 1972 when it is hoped that 
seven years education will be provided for 
everyone. 


Mr. Lind: I am comparing it with the East 
African countries of Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda. Now you are making reference to 
the fact that the Rhodesian Government is 
not giving primary education and I am say- 
ing that they are doing as good a job as these 
other three states which, I believe, received a 
lot of aid. 
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Mr. Sanger: I do not think this point is in 
dispute between us. I said that the Rhodesian 
Government is doing a good job in primary 
education, as good and better than many 
other African countries. Where it is failing is 
that in taking this on into secondary or high 
school education it is training, at the most, a 
lot of semi-skilled but certainly discontented 
people. 


Mr. Lind: You mentioned Makerere Uni- 
versity in Kampala. I was talking to Dr. Lule, 
the Registrar, and he states that they are up 
to an enrolment now of 1,800 and that their 
secondary schools now are nearly providing 
enough students to fill the University. You 
left the inference that they had plenty in 
1960. 


Mr. Sanger: I said that they had had 30 
years of university training and therefore at 
the time of independence there were 2,000 
African graduates in the country. 


Mr. Lind: But how many African students 
were there in the university? 


Mr. Sanger; If you want to know how 
many students there are at Makerere Uni- 
versity, you have just given me the figure. 


Mr. Lind; No. I asked of the 1,800 how 
many are Africans at the present time. 


Mr. Sanger: Nearly all. There are very few 
who are not. I think there are some Ameri- 
cans who come there as students for post- 
graduate studies. The University College of 
Makerere is one of three component colleges 
of the University of East Africa and if you 
are training in engineering you would go to 
Nairobi and if you are training in law you 
would go to Dar-es-Salaam. These are 
Ugandians who are training in these other 
countries and, of course, there are Tanzanians 
who are training in Uganda to that extent, so 
I think probably the Ugandian figure is higher 
than the actual number that are actually 
training at Makerere in this way. 


Mr. Lind: I would like to change my line 
of questioning. You have spent a good deal of 
your time in Rhodesia and while you were 
there no doubt you saw many incidents 
pointing up the influence Great Britain had. 
When you were in that country did you see 
many civil servants, army officers or police 
officers from the United Kingdom? 


, Mr. Sanger: Yes, they are there. About one 
third of the white population in Rhodesia are 
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| immigrants from Britain, another third are 
{from South Africa, and perhaps another 
third are Rhodesian-born. Obviously these 
proportions change with the passing years 
with more babies being born in the country. 
However I think probably those same pro- 
portions hold in the case of army and police 
ersonnel. 


Mr. Lind: Are these in the employ of the 
Colonial Office and, if so, were they when you 
were there? 


Mr. Sanger: No. 


Mr. Lind: Or are they free people that 
have just come and lived there? 


Mr. Sanger: Well they were recruited for 
the British South Africa police in Britain as 
elsewhere or they joined the Rhodesian Light 
Infantry when it was formed in 1960. They 
went of their own free will. As Rhodesia was 
and is a self-governing colony, which is the 
constitutional phrase used, it is not an 
independent territory, so to that extent they 
were responsible to the Governor who was 
the Queen’s representative in the country. 
Are you leading up to the question of their 
loyalty at the time of UDI? 


Mr. Lind: Yes. 


Mr. Sanger: The question of their loyalty 
was never gone into. Although discussed at 
great length before UDI was what would 
happen if they were all given that test it 


never in fact was presented to them by Brit- - 


ain. I think Britain said that they should 
carry on in order to avoid chaos in the coun- 
try. The only time the whole question of 
loyalty and constitutionality came up was in 
the courts and the judges decided that it is a 
de facto and not a de jure Government. 


Mr. Lind: Then, in your opinion, at no 
time could the Colonial Office direct these 
people under it to rise up and rebel against 
the Ian Smith regime when he took over. 


Mr. Sanger: They were not under the 
Colonial Office but in a British territory. Al- 
though it is called a colony it was never 
under the Colonial Office, it was under the 
Commonwealth Relations Office. It gets some- 
what complicated. Because the Governor is 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and’ 
the Queen’s representative their loyalty was. 
to him and not to the Minister of Defence, 
Lord Graham. However they are in rebellion ; 
against the British Crown. 1 
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Mr. Lind: But they were at no time under 
the Colonial Office and, therefore, the United 
Kingdom Government did not have direct 
control over them? 


_ Mr. Sanger: That is correct. This is why it 

is very different from the situation in Kenya 

where the British troops were, aS you say, 
under their direct control. It worked through 
a Governor in Salisbury. 


_ Mr, Lind: I heard the Honourable George 
Thompson, the Colonial Secretary for Prime 
‘Minister Wilson’s Government, state that the 
United Kingdom never has had any police or 
civil servants in Rhodesia under their direct 
command for 45 years. 


Mr. Sanger: Well, I am agreeing with him. 
In 1923 the country changed from being a 
chartered company. It was a country under 
‘charter to the British South Africa Company 
of Cecil John Rhodes. In 1923 a referendum 
was taken whether it would join as the fifth 
province of South Africa or whether it would 
become a self-governing colony and by a 
vote of a small margin it decided to become a 
self-governing colony. It was a freak, if you 
like, in constitutional terms of this sort. But 
Mr. Thompson is entirely right in saying that 
these were never under the direct control of 
the British Crown. 


Mr. Lind: Mr. Thompson also went on to 
further state that they then had no right to 
interfere with armed force in Rhodesia. Do 
you agree with that? 


_ Mr. Sanger: I would like to see that state- 
ment in writing, sir, because the country is a 
territory of the British Crown and when it is 
in rebellion against it the Constitution has in 
fact been suspended by Order in Council in 
Britain. Great Britain has certainly a consti- 
tutional right if not a duty. 


Mr. Lind: Is it your opinion that economic 
sanctions have failed? 


Mr. Sanger: I did not say they had failed, 
Mr. Lind, I said that what had 
happened was that they were at this stage 
far from effective, and if the rest of the 
world is to do what I believe it needs to do 
in Rhodesia for the cause of non-racialism in 
the world then as a first step it needs to make 
them more effective. 


Mr. Lind: Have you any suggestions how 
they could be made more effective? We are 
here to determine how to make it work. 
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Mr. Sanger: Certainly. Well at present they 
are exporting a great deal of maize—it has 
been a good year for maize—and this has not 
been added to the list of selected sanctions. 
Also, there must be many ways in which 
pressure can be brought upon Portugal. Por- 
tugal is a small and poor country and it is 
also a member of NATO. 


Mr. Lind: This is not connected with United 
Nations sanctions, is it? 


Mr Sanger: It certainly is. 
Mr. Lind: Portugal? 


Mr Sanger: Certainly it is. Portugal has 
overseas territories of Angola and Mozam- 
bique which border on Rhodesia—Angola 
does not exactly border on Rhodesia; it is 
close—but Mozambique has two railway lines 
leading up from Beira and Lourenco 
Marques. The petroleum supplies that have 
gone into Rhodesia are mostly going in 
through the port of Lourenco Marques. 


e (11:50 a.m.) 


You will recall that in April of 1966 the 
Security Council made a directive under 
Chapter 7 that Britain could stop ships on 
the high seas—oil tankers going to Beira. 
Since then oil has not gone in through Beira, 
but it has gone in through Lourenco Marques 
which has a railway link down to South 
Africa. Oil can go from South Africa, up to 
Lourenco Marques and then into Rhodesia or 
they can land the oil directly at Lourenco 
Marques. I think something like 150 ships, in 
the last year, have landed oil at Lourenco 
Marques. \ 


Mr. Lind: Other than adding additional 
products to the sanctions, you have no other 
suggestion? 


Mr. Sanger: Yes, I have. 
Mr. Lind: Have you? 


Mr. Sanger: Yes; one of the large areas to 
which the export of Rhodesian goods has 
continued is Zambia. This is not because 
Zambia wants to provide export earnings to 
Rhodesia, but because of historical links it 
has been taking manufactured goods as well 
as coal and other products Kariba par. 
Necessarily, it has to pay freight rates on the 
copper that goes down on the Beira line. 
Zambia has lost up to $300 million worth of 
both development and estimated revenue as a 


result of UDI. 
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I believe that the Commonwealth, especial- 
ly with Canada playing a leading part, could 
do a great deal to ease Zambia’s general 
position and also make it easier for Zambia 
to complete its cut-off of goods to Rhodesia. 
It is doing as much as it can by itself. It is 
producing a rather lower grade coal out of 
the Zambezi valley and hopes to’ be able to 
start to build a railway through Tanzania, 
but that is going to take five years and so, to 
some extent, that is irrelevant. But there are 
many ways in which Zambia could be helped 
and if Zambia were blocked off, there would 
be a great tightening of sanctions. 


Mr. Nesbitt: May I ask a brief supplemen- 
tary quesion? You do not think, then, that 
the importation of Rhodesian tobacco into 
Canada is very helpful to the enforcement of 
the sanctions? 


Mr. Sanger: I did not know that Rhodesian 
tobacco is being imported. 


Mr. Lind: South African tobacco. 


Mr. Nesbiti: The information was given to 
us by government members at a meeting the 
other day. 


Mr. Lind: I want to correct that, Mr. 
Chairman. No Rhodesian tobacco comes into 
Canada. I resent that statement. It is South 
African tobacco. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I must say that 
if Mr. Nesbitt has any evidence that Rhode- 
sian tobacco has been imported into Canada, 
then he has evidence of a criminal offence 
and he should be making it available to the 
appropriate authorities. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Well, the question was asked in 
the House and the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs was present at the time and 
he made no comment on it. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I must say, 
again, that if you have evidence, Mr. Nesbitt, 
do not just smugly smile but bring it to the 
attention of the appropriate authorities. 


Mr. Nesbitt: It was discussed before the 
senior officials of about six government 
departments. I have met with three govern- 
ment members’ wrath. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): But if you have 
the evidence, what have you done about it? 


The Chairman: Order, please. I think we 
had better stick to the main questioning of... 
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Mr. Prud’homme: I know, but we cannot 


let this go. The policy for importing is 
surely... 
Mr. Sanger: I agree that this is an 


extremely important point. Canada has said 
that it is going even further than the manda- 
tory sanctions. 


The Chairman: Does the witness know of 
anv. 


Mr. Sanger: I have not heard of this and 
every time I have talked to Mr. Martin about 
it he has always said that Canada has faith- 
fully observed sanctions and would certainly 
not allow any of the listed goods into the 
country. I am very surprised to hear from 
Mr. Nesbitt that this is the case. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Why do we not 
put him under oath and see if he is prepared 
to make the statement that Rhodesian tobac- 
co has come into Canada? 


Mr. Nesbitt: The question was asked in the 
House. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): You made the 
allegation. 


Mr. McIntosh: What power do you have to 
put him under oath? 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): The Committee 
has the power to put anybody under oath. 


The Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Lind, have 
questioning? 


you completed your 


Mr. Lind: I have one more question. It is 


my understanding that the tobacco that 


comes into Canada comes from the Union of 
South Africa. 


Mr. Nesbiit: No. 


Mr. Lind: They have had an agreement ~ 


since 1933 to ship up to 5 million pounds into 
Canada. 


Mr. Nesbitt: There have been 1.5 million 
pounds imported during the last three 
months. 

Mr. Lind: Yes, that is right. I know how 
much has come in, but it was South African 
tobacco. 


The Chairman: Order, please. 
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_- Mr. Lind: All right. 


‘goods. There is no way to plug such a loop- 
hole 
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~ Mr. Lind: It was not Rhodesian tobacco at 
i 


. The Chairman: Will you kindly direct your 


questions to the witness. 


; Mr. Lind: Now, I am going to ask the 
witness... 


~ Mr. McIntosh: Before we finish this, Mr. 
Chairman, let us get this straight. The Com- 
mittee does not have the power to put a Mem- 
ber of Parliament under oath. 


_Mr. Lind: Pardon me, I have the floor. 


Mr. McIntosh: That is all right. I just 
wanted to correct this misconception. 


_ Mr. Lind: Stop interrupting. 


The Chairman: Order, please. Please direct 
your questions to the witness. 


Mr. Lind: I will direct my question to the 
witness. Have you any evidence of Rhodesian 
tobacco coming into Canada? 


Mr. Sanger: No, I have not, but if it is 


‘South African tobacco... 


Mr. Lind: Now, wait a minute. 


Mr. Sanger: I am illustrating a possible 
loophole, in a sense. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Let him answer 
the question. age 


P wef 


Aas 
L Ay rs 


Mr. Sanger: 


its goods and takes in return Rhodesian 


unless there are sanctions against 
South Africa. However, if South Africa is/ 


Mr. Lind: Thank you very much. 


l, Mr. Walker: I just have one question, Mr. 
‘Chairman: I do want to correct, if I may use 
that word, a statement my colleague Mr. 


Lind, made. I was at the meeting, Mr. Lind, 


and I certainly never heard Mr. Thompson 
even suggest that Britain did not have the 
right to go in and use force, if necessary, in 
the pursuit of their constitutional duty in 
27549—3 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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I am trying to illustrate a | 
possible loophole in the whole sanctions busi- 
Ness in which South Africa exports some of 
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Rhodesia. I do know that he intimated they 
did not have the money to enforce that right. 
I wanted to set that straight. 


Mr. Lind: Thank you very much. I had 
intended to say that they did not have the 
forces to enforce it. 


Mr. Walker: Yes; and I just want to make 
one other point clear. Recently some of us 
returned from the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association Conference in Kampala 
and Mr. Thompson and Nigel Fisher both 
made very clear, blunt and honest state- 
ments—they were pragmatic statements—to 
the effect that even if Britain decided that 
force was desirable, at the present moment it 
was absolutely out of the question. The logis- 
tics are impossible to undertake and they 
confirmed, certainly in my view, the state- 
ments that had been made prematurely, in 
my judgment, by Mr. Wilson some time 
before. 


We spent a whole day at the CPA dealing 
with the Rhodesian question. The African 
representatives there, I believe, by the time 
the day was over accepted two things. First 
the fact that practically it was impossible, in 
the face of a military defeat, for Britain to 
move in by itself with an invasion in order to 
assert their constitutional right in Rhodesia. 
Secondly, they also accepted, without ques- 
tion, Mr. Thompson’s statement that there 
would be no sell-out in Rhodesia on the prin- 
ciple of one man, one vote and majority rule. 


Now, these are two opposite statements 
and really, in my judgment, what the Afri- 
can delegates have accepted is the fact that 
Britain’s stand on the principle of majority 
rule is as strong as ever, but that there is no 
military might to back up this principle. My 


i/own view is that there is more strength in 


the African federation movement that is tak- 


ross | 1) ] ; ticularly if it is undertak- 
passing on Rhodesian tobacco, I would think) itt dna eae ee 


that the experts would be able to identify the 
leaves because Rhodesian tobacco is a par 
ticularly high grade Virginia tobacco. 


en with moderation, for solving the Rhode- 
sian problem than there is in depending on 
Britain to do this alone because it is just not 
going to happen. 


Mr. Sanger: I think that is an excellent 
summing up, if I may say so. I would just 
like to make the point that while all of us 
recognize the reality that faces Britain and 
the United States and so on, the prospect of 
using force, at this time, is difficult if not 
completely unrealistic. But, in addition to the 
danger of the bitterness growing, I think we 
have a problem that is going to be very 
difficult for sensible and moderate—although 
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I dislike that word—leaders such as Presi- 
dent Kenneth Kaunda, to maintain the rule 
in Zambia, in a deteriorating situation. If 
men like President Kaunda and President 
Nyerere fall victims to this crisis, I think we 
will have done an enormous disservice to 
Africa itself. 


e (12 noon) 


I would like corrected an earlier statement 
made by the Conservative member, I think, 
that Doctor Kaunda had rejected the idea of 
democracy. He is a man who has refused the 
life presidency of his party and he maintains 
European elected members in Parliament. 
Surely all this is evidence of continuing sup- 
port of democratic rule. 


Mr. McIntosh: So you deny that he made 
that statement? 


Mr. Sanger: I would like to see his exact 
words. 


Mr: McIniosh: I will show it to you right 
after the meeting if you want to see it. 


_.Mr. Sanger: He might have said a West- 
minster-style democracy. 


Mr. McIntosh: He said democracy was not 
the type of government for Zambia. 


Mr. Prud’homme: That could be possible. 


Mr. McIniosh: It is not impossible. I can 
prove it. 


- Mr. Prud’homme: I 
possible. 


say it could be 


Mr. McIntosh: Certainly it is possible. 


The Chairman: Order, please. Have you 
finished your questioning, Mr. Walker? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. 
The Chairman: Mr. Lambert, you are next. 


Mr. Lambert: Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
to go into some sort of a rationalization of 
events prior to what I think is a deplorable 
mess with regard to Rhodesia. My view is 
that it has been the result of some rather 
stiff-necked and bull-headed thinking in 
many places and I think the hypercritical log 
rolling that goes on at the United Nations. 
We know this situation exists there and you 
then. offer some suggestions for a change to 
achieve the-end that you. want. I was quite 
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perplexed at the thought that you might sug- 
gest ultimate force because sanctions are | 
always ultimately put into effect by force. — 
Mr. Allmand’s suggestion simply appalls me | 
because I think it is so impractical. Mr, 
Walker said that they have no might. I 
would like to ask the witness if he thinks for | 
one moment there is one iota of willingness | 
on the part of the British to go into Rhodesia | 
or that you could get one man to voluntarily | 
go into Rhodesia? 


Mr. Walker: That is argument. You did get 
one man. 


Mr. Lambert: No, no, this is... i 
The Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Sanger: If I may come back to your 
argument, are you then suggesting that in 
order for sanctions to be effective they must 
always be backed by force, and as you are | 
going to rule out force you ought to rule out | 
sanctions, and therefore you ought to accept 
the status quo and the de facto government? 


{ 
| 
| 
{ 


Mr. Lambert: No. My point is that unless | 
you feel you could enforce your sanctions | 


you then run into an exercise in futility. 
| 
Mr. Sanger: And therefore there should | 
not be sanctions and therefore the... 


Mr. Lambert: Unless you are able to back | 
them up. 


Mr. Sanger: In order to clarify this matter, j 
are you therefore suggesting that sanctions — 
should never have been put into effect? 


Mr. Lambert: I do not think so. I think | 
they were an exercise in futility. I can illus- 
trate this point for you. I was out in New | 
Zealand—as Mr. Walker was—at a CPA Asso- 
ciation Conference when UDI was declared | 
and I noted the extreme reluctance of the | 
New Zealand government to participate in 
the sanctions and the frank loopholes that | 
existed with regard to tobacco. They allowed: | 
Rothmans to make forward commitments for 
three years and tobacco is now going from 
Rhodesia to New Zealand on the basis of the | 
forward commitments that were made. The 
Australians were not anxious to join in that > 
because the people there are the same, they | 
consider them as brothers, and to say that. 
Canadians would go into this sort of an 
adventure in folly by using military might to 
go into Rhodesia—one has to be practical 
about this. i ¢ 
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Mr. Sanger: I think you have raised about 
three points there. One point is that I think 
in New Zealand and Australia they identify 
very readily and very easily with the pio- 
neering whites who go out to a country like 
Rhodesia, and they remember the 220,000 
Rhodesian whites and identify with them 
and forget the 4 million blacks in the coun- 
try. After all, they do not have 4 million 
blacks in their country. That is one point. 


Secondly, the New Zealand government 
had their ambassador on the Security Coun- 
cil last December in the seat which Canada 
now has I believe, and New Zealand voted 
'for mandatory selective sanctions at that 
time. They not only committed themselves, 
they directed the rest of the United Nations 
to this. I agree there is a problem in the 
forward order of goods and this has been 
‘going on for two or three years. This has 
been something of a problem in the case of 
‘chrome being delivered to the United States. 
'Therefore if one believes that sanctions are 
far from effective at this time, when these 
orders are finally fulfilled sanctions will 
become that much more effective because no 
“more will be undertaken. 


Mr. Lambert: Unless there are other loop- 
holes, which I suggest there can be. 


Mr. Sanger: I think I suggested that to the 
‘Committee, and therefore the Security Coun- 
cil’s next work was to try to see how they 
could plug those loopholes. 


| Mr. Lambert: I wonder why there is this 
'great concern about Rhodesians and blacks 
‘in Rhodesia where progress is being made, 
albeit very slowly, when you have equal 
‘Oppression and even greater bloodshed in 
Nigeria and Ghana, for instance. Why do we 
‘not concern ourselves with that? I object to 
\this tendency to international busybodyness. 
As Canadians, we could say, “We are now 
going to go out and help the Welch and the 
Scottish nationalists. They have declared 
themselves. They are in Parliament.” 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I think— 
. Mr. Lambert: This is a principle. 


_ Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Lambert, I 
‘think you should correct the suggestion you 
made that there was oppression and blood- 
shed in Ghana. I do not think there is any 
evidence whatsoever of that. I agree that 
‘Nigeria is another matter but I do not think 
there is anything in the recent history of 
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Ghana to support the fact that there is present- 
ly oppression or bloodshed. 


Mr. Lambert: Not now, not in the same 
sense, but there was. 


Mr. Sanger: Nigeria is now going through 
a tribal or national war such as Europe went 
through twice in this century. I think it is a 
deplorable situation but it is deep in the 
history of that area that the Ibo people are 
the ambitious and the thrusting groups that 
have gone ahead, and they have been dis- 
liked by the less progressive Muslim tribes. I 
do not think you can compare a situation like 
that, where between tribes of that sort there 
has been a deep history of dislike, such as 
there has been in Europe and elsewhere, 
with the situation in Rhodesia where a small 
group of settlers have gone into a country 
and where they are—I think I made this 
clear this morning—doing a great number of 
things to delay the right of franchise and 
development to the majority of the people. 


Mr. Lambert: Do you want another Congo? 


Mr. Sanger: I say there is more likelihood 
of a Congo situation developing if this gov- 
ernment continues because they are depriv- 
ing people of education to the higher ranks, 
where you could have a smooth transition to 
majority rule. 


Mr. Lambert: I will put it to you that the 
Congo, of course, is not comparable in that in 
the Congo there was not a government in 
situ, an actual de facto government in 
charge. Rhodesia is unique in its situation 
whereas in the Congo, because of a complete- 
ly unrealistic attitude in Brussels, they decid- 
ed to pull out. 


Mr. Sanger: There were 100,000 Belgians 
living in the Congo at the time they gained 
their independence. 


Mr. Lambert: I know, I had many relatives 
there. 


Mr. Sanger: Yes. 


Mr. Lambert: And therefore I have some 
idea of what was going on. That was a terri- 
ble tragedy and the suffering and bloodshed 
that has followed is even worse than that 
which previously existed. 


Mr. Sanger: Yes. I brought up the matter 
of the Congo this morning. If I could bring it 
up again I would like to say that it is the 


lack of preparation on the part of the majori- 
ty of the people to take over government that 
causes a situation like the Congo to develop, 
and I am very fearful it could cause a situa- 
tion like that to develop in Rhodesia where 
you have a population explosion and, if you 
like, a primary school explosion, which could 
produce a great deal of discontent among the 
upper teenagers who will find any further 
avenue to advance and plot. To begin with, it 
is such a waste of talent and resource that it 
ought to be deplored in any case, but in 
another way it is an entirely negative thing 
at this stage in the matter of danger to the 
country and to the whole area. If these 
resources could only be harnessed into a gov- 
ernment that was a non-racial government, 
elected by a majority of the people, the coun- 
try would have a tremendous future. 


e (12:10 p.m.) 


Mr. Lambert: In Rhodesia, if this were to 
follow, and if you were to have one man, one 
vote, how long do you think the whites 
would have anybody in government? 


Mr. Sanger: As I have said this morning, I 
am not suggesting one man, one vote, or a 
majority rule in these circumstances, at an 
early stage. There will be a period of 
transition. 


How long will they stay? The numbers of 
whites in Kenya and in East Africa generally 
have not gone down appreciably since 
independence. They have gone down because 
Officials have left and a number of white 
farmers have been bought out. But there has 
also been immigration into Rhodesia. In 
Kenya there are restrictions on people own- 
ing land if they are not citizens of the coun- 
try. Britain has made it easy for people to 
take out Kenya citizenship and, if they want 
to change at a later stage in ire, to resume 
British citizenship. This is going to make it 
easier for the flow backwards and forwards. 


I do not think, therefore, if the situation is 
resolved in a comparatively short time, that | 
all the whites in the country will go; but the | 
longer it goes on the greater likelihood there | 


is that there will be a mass exodus of whites., | 
This in every sense is bad for Rhodesia, ane 


bad for those whites, as well. 


Mr. Lambert: That is all. 
The Chairman: Mr. Andras. 


Mr, Andras: Mr. Sanger, on page 10 of 
your brief you summarize your recommenda- 
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tions and make two suggestions about Cana- 
da’s role. The first is at the beginning of page 
10, where you say, as a statement of fact 
rather than of opinion, or suspicion, or hope, 
that there are many Commonwealth states 


which wish to see the Commonwealth take the 


initiative, which see Canada as the crucial 


link between Rhodesia and the Common- | 


wealth, and which hope Canada will there- 


fore take the initiative in calling a Common- 


wealth conference on Rhodesia. Is that, in 
fact, an opinion, or can you tell us what 
Commonwealth States specifically have 


expressed this opinion and who, on behalf of © 


those governments, has expressed it? 


Mr. Sanger: I think I may have slipped 
from facts in the first two relative clauses to 
opinion in the last. But it certainly is a fact 
that President Kaunda has written to Mr. 
Martin, I think, expressing appreciation of 
Canada’s role at this time. It was a private 
letter, I think, and perhaps Mr. Martin could 
say whether he went on to talk about a 
Commonwealth conference. As I say, Mr. 
Martin’s own view is that the U.N. action 
and consideration should come first. 


Mr. Andras: Then, in the last sentence of 
that same paragraph, you say: 
As well as this, an attempt by Canada 
to draw the diverging states... 


and so on; and there is an inference at the 
end there 


and perhaps vital, move if considered © 


only 
wealth’s own future. 


Are you implying here that there is an opin- 
ion amongst other Commonwealth countries 


x», that Canada has become not a leader in in the 
Commonwealth 


but the leader? 


/ Mr. Singer: yer: Yes, I -realty—ao. If you want 


it is obviously difficult to 
jhave an opinion poll immediately around. 


| Commonwealth leaders, but it is a fact, I 
think, that 30 African heads of state or their 
deputies came to Expo this year. They all 
came and saw Mr. Martin, and Mr. Martin 
has said that they all talked about Rhodesia. 
‘They are deeply concerned in this matter, 


‘and the fact that this subject came up 


between him and them on every occasion, as 
he has said, suggests that they are both con- 
cerned and that they also see Canada playing 
a central role. { 


in the context of the Common- 
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Mr. Andras: But the inference here is that 
it is not just in connection with Rhodesia but 
with Commonwealth affairs generally. 


Mr. Sanger: I am sorry; perhaps I have not 
phrased it very well. I was suggesting at that 
_point—and that is a statement of opinion 
rather than of facts, as earlier—that the 
Commonwealth could well break up, either 
by inertia or through a rumpus over the 
Rhodesian issue. Therefore, if you do not 
think of Rhodesia so much as of the future of 
_the Commonwealth, as such, the links 
between these countries will be endangered 
_ by the Rhodesian situation. 


If you will remember, when the Queen 
went to Jamaica in February of last year the 
then Prime Minister, Mr. Sangster, wrote her 
_a speech from the throne in which she made 
a strong statement about Rhodesia and which 
_caused some concern back in Rhodesia. This 
surely is some index of the concern that 
exists. Jamaican-Canadian relations have 
stayed strong, but I think that Rhodesia is 
conceivably a dangerous issue even in this 
link between Canada and Jamaica. 


Mr. Andras: Going back to page 6, you 
state that since 1959 African political parties 
have been banned from holding meetings, 
and so on. Africans do own land in 
Rhodesia. They hold title to land in Rhodesia, 
do they not? 


_ Mr. Sanger: Yes, they do. Very briefly, the 
land division under the Land Apportionment 
Act is that there are 40 million acres of tribal 
trust land; the African purchase area, which 
is supposed to be for the slightly more 
advanced master farmers, amounts to 4 mil- 
lion acres, but most of those are very small 
scale farms; the European area is nearly 36 
million acres, just slightly smaller than the 
African trust land; and national land, which 
is parks and forest, 10 million. 


{ Therefore, Africans hold title to land, but 
‘only if they were actively using the land at 
the time the Land Husbandry Act came into 
effect. Younger sons cannot have a title 
unless you divide 8 acres between two or 
three or four sons; and the people who went 
off to make a living in the towns do not, as 
they used to, have what was called one foot 
in the reserve. “One foot in the reserve” was 
their form of old age security. Instead of 
having a pension system one went back as an 
old man or woman and lived in the reserve. 
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This has all been cut out in the attempt, 
which may have been a progressive idea at 
the time, to secure a permanent urban popu- 
lation which did not derive part of its living 
from the land. 


Mr. Andras: What is the comparable situa- 
tyon in, say, Uganda, in ownership of land 
nd the holding of political meetings in the 
reserves and so on? 


Mr. Sanger: Uganda made early progress 
far beyond Tanzania and Kenya because 
there were widespread small holdings of 
cotton and of coffee—Robusta coffee. This is 
the basis of the whole historical development 
of Uganda. 


If you ask whether every single person in 
Uganda has title to land, I cannot answer 
that; but there is much broader ownership, 
and obviously it is not a case where owner- 
ship of half the area of the country is denied 
to the majority of the people, as it is in 
Rhodesia. 


In 1961 a Parliamentary sub-committee of 
all parties recommended the repeal of the 
Land Apportionment Act, and they elicited 
the fact that a hundred thousand African 
families were squatting on the European- 
owned areas of the country and had lost any 
title to land in the reserve. Therefore, they 
were landless, but dependent on the land; 
and, in fact, they were in a completely illegal 
position. Therefore, besides all the economic 
reasons for this complete underdevelopment 
of the European areas in Rhodesia—and you 
can imagine how underdeveloped they are 
when the average holding is three thousand 
acres—this was another reason for the sub- 
Committee’s recommending the total repeal 
of the Land Apportionment Act. 


Mr. Lind: A supplementary question: when 
you speak of land holdings by Europeans in 
Uganda do you include Asians as Europeans. 


Mr. Sanger: In Uganda. 
Mr. Lind: Yes. 


Mr. Sanger: I did not mention them. The 
Indians in Uganda have had large sugar 
estates in eastern Uganda and the Europeans 
have had tea plantations in the west mainly. 


Mr. Lind: Are they controlled by Euro- 
peans or Asians? 
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Mr. Sanger: These tea plantations in west- 
ern Uganda have been controlled by early 
British settlers, yes. 


Mr. Lind: Are they of Asian or of Euro- 
pean extraction? 


Mr. Sanger: The sugar estates in eastern 
Uganda are Asian. 


Mr. Lind: What about the tea? 


Mr. Sanger: The last time I was there 
these were mainly British, but you have been 
there since. 


® (12:20 p.m.) 


Mr. Lind: There are four large firms that 
own large acreage in Uganda, but to get back 
to the natives, are they allowed to own land? 


Mr. Sanger: In Uganda? 
Mr. Lind: Yes. 
Mr. Sanger: Yes, certainly. 


Mr, Lind: And the farms, do they own the 
farms? 


Mr. Sanger: Yes, certainly. The whole 
basis of wealth in Uganda is based on the 
coffee and the cotton plantations of the 
Buganda, the Bunyoro tribes, and the other 
tribes in the old western Kingdom. The sugar 
plantations in the Jinja area are a more 
recent part of development. 


Mr. Lind: I have one more question. 


The Chairman: Mr. Andras, 
completed your questioning? 


Mr. Andras: Yes. 


The Chairman: In that case, Mr. McIntosh 
had asked to be able to question the witness 
before Mr. Lind. 


have you 


Mr. McIntosh: I have one question I want- 
ed to ask when Mr. Allmand was questioning 
the witness. Regarding Mr. Allmand’s hypo- | 
thetical question about Communist support! 
to the African people in the event of the) 
situation continuing, could I ask the witness| 
what the possibility is of Communist support | 
to the white Rhodesians if Britain does take 
action? 


Mr, Sanger: Chinese support to the white 
Rhodesians if Britain takes action? 
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Mr. McIntosh: I said Communist support. 


Mr. 
white Rhodesians if Britain takes action— 
minimal. | 


Sanger: Communist support to the 


Mr. McIntosh: On what basis do you make) 
that statement? You have made a long ex-| 
planation as to what. 


Mr. Sanger: Because I think that the Com-| 
munist countries, and all their statements up| 
to now, have shown this. They see the white, 
population there in far more stark terms 
than any of us here do who have obviously 
degrees of sympathy with their position. In) 
Communist terms they are exploiters, imperi-| 
alists, any word you like to use. If you sug-| 
gest they do an entire somersault and come) 
in on the side of a small minority in tempo-) 
rary control of the situation, I do not thing) 
these are Communist tactics at all. 

Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I have a sup-| 
plementary question. I would like to ask the 
witness if he does not believe that underlying 
this whole business really is the racial issue, 
a fundamental moral issue? 


Mr. Sanger: Yes, I certainly do. This was. 
in my first paragraph and I did not elaborate 
on it at that time. The hour is late and I will) 
not really elaborate on it now beyond) 
emphasizing that when I say that I think this. 
is a crucial test case of nonracialism in the. 
world, I most sincerely believe it. Up_to now y 
British decolonization has been _comparative- 

“Iy easy. It had control of the situation; 1; itl 
merely had 1 to make a _decision at ‘Lancaster. 
House and carry it out over a. transitional) 
period. Here for the first time they are facing: 
what U Thant called the wall across Africa 
‘resisting _ the winds of change. If you look at. 
lany of the votes in the United Nations, you’ 
' will surely see how there is beginning to be a) 
/ division on many issues between the North. 


‘and the South of this whole world. Latin 


America is becoming more and more lined up 
with Afro-Asians in believing that the North 
and the prosperous countries of this world 
are only concerned for themselves and will) 
not do the hard things that need to be done 

for the vast majority in the whole world. So 
that I think that although we have been 
talking about a country of only 4 million 
people, it is a testcase for, in fact, billions of 
people in the world. 
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The Chairman: Well, gentlemen, we have invitation and being here this morning. 
been sitting since quarter to ten this morn- Thank you, Mr. Sanger. 
/ing. I believe that we should adjourn, but 
_pefore we do so, on your behalf I wish to The meeting is adjourned until next 
thank Mr. Sanger for having accepted our Thursday. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December 14, 1967. 
(14) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.40 a.m. this day. The 
Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Basford, Brewin, Churchill, Dubé, 
Groos, Harkness, Hymmen, Lambert, Lind, Macdonald (Rosedale), Macquarrie, 
McIntosh, Nesbitt, Orange, Pilon, Stanbury, Thompson, Tolmie, Walker (20). 


In attendance: Professor R. C. Pratt, Professor of Political Science and 
Chairman, International Studies Programme, University of Toronto. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of the Department of 
External Affairs (1966). 


The Chairman introduced Professor Pratt, who made a statement on the 
subject of Rhodesia. 


The witness was then questioned for the remainder of the meeting. 


The Chairman thanked Professor Pratt for his appearance before the 
Committee. 


At 12.30 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, December 14, 1967. 
e 0939 


The Chairman: Order, please. Gentlemen, 
we have a quorum. May I introduce the 
witness this morning, Professor R. C. Pratt. 
Professor Pratt was born in Montreal in 1926 
and educated at McGill University and 
Oxford University. He was a Lecturer at 
Mount Allison University, Assistant Professor 
at McGill, Research Officer at Oxford Univ- 
ersity Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
Assistant Professor at the University of 
Toronto, Professor of Political Science and 
Chairman of the International Studies Pro- 
gram, University of Toronto. 


His African experience includes Lecturer 
at Makerere University College on leave of 
absence from McGill; two extended research 
trips to East and Central Africa while at the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies; Prin- 
cipal, University College, Dar-es-Salaam, 
sponsored by External Aid from 1961 to 1965 
and two further research visits to East Africa 
in 1966 and 1967. He is currently President 
of the Committee on African Studies in 
Canada. He is the co-author of two books on 
Africa: Buganda and British Overrule and 
A New Deal in Central Africa, both pub- 
lished in 1960. 
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You already have before you both in Eng- 
lish and in French, the statement Professor 
Pratt is going to read. After he has read his 
statement he will answer any questions you 
wish to put to him. 


Professor R. C. Pratt (Professor of Political 
Science and Chairman, International Studies 
Programme, University of Toronto): May I, 
Mr. Chairman, express to Committee mem- 
bers my recognition of and appreciation for 
the honour which they pay me in inviting me 
to appear before them on the subject of 
Rhodesia. At the risk of sounding presumptu- 
ous, I would like also to express my gratitude 
that the Committee is seized of the impor- 
tance of the Rhodesia issue. I have fairly 


extensive contacts with Canadians who have 
worked in Africa and who are proud of and 
have a sustained interest in Canada’s role on 
that continent. In my judgment amongst 
these Canadians there has been a very wide- 
spread support for the firm Canadian insist- 
ence that there can be no just settlement in 
Rhodesia save on the basis of an unimpeded 
progress towards majority rule in the colony 
and on the understanding that there can be 
no independence there before that majority 
rule is achieved. I think it is also true that 
many of these Canadians feel that our con- 
tinuing policy on this issue and the initiatives 
we are willing to take in its regard will have 
and properly should have an important influ- 
ence on African assessments of the sincerity 


and integrity of our posture on African 
affairs. 
Inevitably, on an issue of such topical 


importance, most Canadian scholars of mod- 
ern Africa are likely to have strong convic- 
tions about this crisis and about the details of 
Canadian policies in its regard. In this I am 
certainly no exception. However, as an aca- 
demic witness before this Committee, I shall 
try in my opening statement at least, 
primarily to be expository and analytical. I 
have not yet read the verbatim report of 
your meeting last week. However, I have 
read Mr. Sanger’s opening statement to you 
and I will try as best I can to supplement the 
material which he presented. 

If justice is to be done to the complexity of 
the Rhodesia crisis and if the present position 
of the European minority is to be fully and 
sympathetically understood, then some more 
extensive background is needed. This minori- 
ty came to Rhodesia much as similar men 
and women had gone to Australia, New Zea- 
land and Canada to open up a country new 
to Europe and to establish there a white 
dominion. These ambitions, the enormous 
cultural gap between the first settlers and the 
African peoples and the comparative abun- 
dance of land meant that naturally and 
almost innocently the Rhodesian Europeans 
came to base their life on the assumption 
that the European minority would live as an 
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autonomous community in a position of 
political and economic dominance and that 
the Africans would live apart, following a 
traditional way of life and practising subsist- 
ence farming. 

For several decades these arrangements 
appeared to pose no _ serious problems. 
However, as African numbers increased and 
African aspirations could no longer be con- 
tained by a tribal way of life and by subsist- 
ence farming, the points of conflict and of 
tension between the races became more 
numerous. By then however, European domi- 
nance had become entrenched in law and 
any gradual adaptation to a more egalitarian 
and inter-racial social system was thereby 
rendered much more difficult. Let me illus- 
trate the dimensions of this aspect of the 
problem. 

The Land Apportionment Act in Rhodesia 
divides most of Rhodesia into either Euro- 
pean or African areas. A Rhodesian govern- 
ment document in 1960 reported that the 
European areas totalled just over 48 million 
acres and the African areas totalled 42 mil- 
lion acres. There are under 8,000 European 
farms and ranches in the country and there 
are over 350,000 African family holdings. 
Much of the land in both the European and 
the African areas is not suitable for intensive 
cultivation. A bulletin of the Ministry of 
Agriculture in 1951 however, estimated that 
36,900 square miles of land was suitable for 


intensive cultivation and that seventy per 
cent of that land was within the European 
areas. Almost all the land which is within 25 
miles of the railway line is European land. 
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The assumption of Rhodesian economic 
policy over the years has been that the eco- 
nomic development of agriculture in 
Rhodesia will take place primarily on Euro- 

_pean farms. In contrast to such colonies as 
the Gold Coast, Uganda, Kenya and Tan- 
|ganyika where the British promotion of eco- 
| nomic agriculture by Africans has _ trans- 
| formed life in many African areas and where 
/that African agriculture has provided the 
| backbone of their developing economies, in 
| Rhodesia, African agriculture languishes. The 
| Economic Survey published this year by the 
| present regime reports that in 1957 the value 
of African cash crops was £4.9 million while 
in 1966 it was only £4.2 million. I might add 


that in 1965, the last year before the unilat- 
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eral Declaration of Independence, the value 
given in that report was £3.7 million. Thi 
gives an annual average cash income per 
African farm unit of about £12. 


For the first few decades after the imposi- 
tion of colonial rule this situation appeared 
tolerable for African horizons remained nar- 
rowly tribal. However, as their aspirations 
and expectations increased and as their hori- 
zons widened, these arrangements had obvi- 
ous revolutionary. potential. This potential 
further increased after the war when land 
hunger became a serious problem for the first 
time in the African areas. This land hunger 
has meant that at the same time as African: 
farmers in the thousands were finding them- 
selves without any land, there were across 
the boundaries which separate the African 
and European areas large stretches of land, 
still unfarmed, being held for the future 
white immigrants whom the government was 
vigorously. seeking. The most authoritative 
estimate of which I know puts at 15 per cent 
the portion of the European land which is 
suitable for intensive cultivation and at from 
three to four per cent the area of it which is 
actually so cultivated. 

A second set of discriminatory practices 
which is also essential to the present position 
of the white minority is that of job_ dis- 
crimination. Through a variety of legal “and 
white trade union devices, Africans have been 
effectively excluded from many of the trades 
and jobs which, elsewhere in Africa, are be- 
ing done with increasing competence by 
Africans in the thousands. This is as true in 
the Civil Service as outside of it. In 1961 the 
last year for which I have been able to find 
figures, there were 1,440 civil servants in the 
top three grades of the Service. Of these, 
1,440, 40 were Africans. Many commentators 


‘Cite job reservation as one of the important 


factors explaining present European attitudes. 
Nearly twenty-five per cent of the European 
population are in jobs which are categorized. 
as partially skilled or semi-skilled jobs. 
These are jobs in other words for which on 
the evidence of other African countries, 
Africans would now be competing and at 
much lower wages, were these jobs not effec- 
tively reserved for whites. ri 

Political, social. and economic reform ina. 
society in which there is a dominant com: 
munity enjoying such legally-enforced privi> 
leges as these, faces far more than merely ; 
the problems of ignorance and prejudice. The — 


> 
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dominant community recognizes that these 
laws are essential to the present pattern of 
life in that community and sees clearly that a 
genuinely representative government would 
not long tolerate such discriminatory laws. 
The dilemma however, is that as Africans 
develop politically and economically, they 
have also come to recognize the same truth 
and to realize that unless they share in the 
exercise of power the laws of the state would 
continue to be biased against them in these 


| fundamental ways. 


_. By the middle of the 1950’s several out- 
| standing 


Rhodesian European politicians 
realized that a major change in the direction 


. of Rhodesian policies was necessary if Afri- 


can resentments were not understandably to 
develop to very serious proportions. Under 
Garfield Todd, Prime Minister from 1956 to 


, 1958 and Sir Edgar Whitehead, Prime Minis- 
, ter from 1958 to 1962, a variety of reforms 


, were introduced or were proposed. African 


oo 


| 


representation to a limited degree was pro- 
vided for the first time in the legislature, more 
vigorous efforts were made to achieve Afri- 
can economic agricultural developments, and 
the Land Apportionment Act was to be 
repealed. These efforts were certainly modest 


and would probably not have been sufficient 


in the long run to win African cooperation. 
They bear no comparison with the-~Kenyan 


_ Policies which have so successfully trans- 
' formed 
_ dominated - society to an African. state in 
which Europeans now live without privilege 


that colony from a European- 


but in security with equality. But the opposi- 
tion which defeated the Todd and Whitehead 
reforms was European, not African. 

The pattern was too entrenched, the 
changes that would eventually be needed 


were too unsettling, the influence of the Brit- 
ish too slight for local European reformers to 


succeed in a situation where they had to 
depend upon an electorate which was pre- 


dominantly white. The Europeans therefore 


chose instead to reject Todd and Whitehead 
and to follow other leaders with white differ- 


ent commitments. Since then as Mr. Sanger 


outlined to you at your last meeting, policy 


has been marked by a firm determination by 


the white minority to hold on to its position 
of dominance. 

One obstacle, however, stood between the 
new leaders of the European community and 
full and unquestioned control, namely the 
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fact that Rhodesia was still a colony and that 
Britain remained ultimately responsible for 
Rhodesia and was still the final constitutional 
authority for it. Therefore, from 1962 on, it 
became a major concern of the Rhodesian 
government to achieve full independence. 

They could win that independence constitu- 
tionally only if they could convince Britain 
to abandon one of the most central of her 
colonial policies in Africa, namely the policy | 
that Britain gave independence to colonies | 
only on the basis of majority rule. This 
proposition is no new ides. It has been a 
corner-stone of British colonial policy at least 
since 1923/ As Mr. Arnold Smith recently 
pointed ott “Every Commonwealth country 
got independence on the basis of majority 
rule. In the case of Kenya, there were the 
same pressures from the large minority of 
white settlers, and in the case of Kenya, as 
elsewhere, despite close and understandable 
links of sentiment and sympathy with many 
of the settlers, Britain resisted these pres- 
sures and gave independence to the people as | 
a whole. By the 1960’s however, the Brit-_ 
ish government did not want to sustain a 
long period of British tutelage and whatever 
its historical and legal responsibilities for. 
Rhodesia, the main British preoccupation by 
1965 appears to have been to discharge these 
obligations as quickly as possible without 
open conflict with their “kith and kin” but 
with as little damage as possible to the inter} 
national good name of British policy in 
Africa. I think a key to the complex negotia- 
tions between Prime Minister Wilson and Mr. 
Smith is that Wilson sought to bargain 
independence now for Rhodesia in exchange 
for guarantees which would assure a removal 
of racially discriminatory legislation and the 
eventual introduction of majority rule, while 
it was precisely to avoid British pressures 
towards such objectives as these that Smith 
wanted full independence. The deadlock was 
therefore inevitable and from that deadlock 
issued the unilateral declaration of independ- 
ence by the Smith regime.”” 


During the negotiations which preceded 
that declaration, Prime Minister Wilson had 
based the British position on five principles 
which had first been enunciated by his Con- 
servative predecessor. He held that independ- 
ence could not be granted to Rhodesia unless: . 


1. the principle of unimpeded progress to 
majority rule is maintained and guaranteed. - 
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2. there are guarantees against retrogressive 
amendments to the constitution. 

3. there is immediate improvement in the 
political status of Africans. 

4. progress is made towards ending racial 
discrimination. 

5. the British Government is satisfied that 
any basis proposed for independence is 
acceptable to the people of Rhodesia as a 
whole. 


| By the time the Smith-Wilson negotiations 
had broken down in 1965, Wilson’s concern 
to achieve a settlement at almost any cost led 

. him to make such concessions to Smith that 
‘the hard question which remains is why 
Smith did not then and there accept Wilson’s 
final offer. No doubt the major part of the 
answer to this lies in\ the dynamics of Euro- 
pean politics in Southern Rhodesia which 
propelled the Smith Cabinet and a reluctant 
Smith towards the Unilateral Declaration of 
Independence.\ But in so far as the negotia- 
tions themselves were an important factor, 

Y the fifth principle above remained a stum- 
bling block.! At the end, the negotiations 
bogged down in discussions of how the opin- 
ion of Rhodesians would be tested, and about 
the composition of a Royal Commission on 
that issue and about the representative char- 
acter of a Chiefs’ assembly. 


The seemingly secondary nature of these 
issues is deceptive. They represented a mat- 
ter of fundamental importance. If Wilson 
stuck to the clear meaning of the fifth princi- 
ple, then African rights might well continue 
to be safeguarded whatever concessions Wil- 
son might nominally accept, because Africans 
could be counted upon to reject the constitu- 
tion which would subjugate them to the 
wealthy and exclusive minority living in 
their midst.’ Smith, who had earlier failed to 
secure Sir Douglas Home’s acceptance that a 
Chiefs’ indaba was an adequate answer to 
this fifth principle, could not get Wilson to 
accept it either. He broke off negotiations 
with Prime Minister Wilson and U.D.I. fol- 
lowed on November 11, 1965. 
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How is it that the Rhodesia crisis has 
become an issue of international importance? 
Why is it not just another colonial issue? 
There are, I think, two main reasons for this. 
First, a seizure of power in a British colony 
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by a tiny white minority ruling over a large 
African majority, if allowed to succeed, 
would cut at the very root of the Common- 
wealth as a multi-racial association. I believe 
it is true that almost everyone, and certainly 
our own Prime Minister, who values the 
i Commonwealth as an important bridge 
_ between wealthy and predominantly white 
| nations on the one hand and poor and devel- 
ere non-white nations on the other, has 
recognized from the start that the Rhodesia 
crisis, if unresolved, could very easily destroy 
the trust and confidence of Commonwealth 
members that the Commonwealth is an 


association of states who accept and are com- | 


mitted to the principle of racial equality. 


The second reason for the importance of 
the Rhodesian issue is the consequences to 
/the United Nations in the event of failure to 
achieve a just settlement of the crisis. This 
point was recently made by Mr. Arnold 
Smith. 

After the failure of the economic sanc- 
tions policy organized through the 
League of Nations against Italy at the 
time of its attack on Ethiopia, if the 
United Nations mandatory sanctions this 
time are also allowed to fail, not for 
technical reasons but through a lack of 
political will, it will gravely weaken the 
credibility and value of the key enforce- 
ment articles in the United Nations 
charter. This will be a setback not only 
to the Rhodesian problem but to the pres- 
tige and authority of the World Associa- 
tion and of International Law. 


That Canada should now feel itself to have 
an important responsibility in regard to the 
resolution of the Rhodesia crisis is partly a 
product, no doubt, of its commitment both to 
the Commonwealth and to the United 
Nations. It is, however, also due, I expect, to 
the fact that Canada has already played an 
important and positive role in the handling 


of this crisis, a role which now involves it in. 


a continuing obligation. It is at least arguable 
as well that the trust which the Asian, Afri- 
can and Caribbean members of the Common- 
wealth place in the integrity of Canada’s posi- 
tion on the Rhodesia issue, along with our 


membership on the Security Council, gives | 
Canada a unique opportunity and hence - 


responsibility in regard to this international 
issue. 


The Commonwealth took note of and dis- - 


cussed the Rhodesia crisis at least as early as | 
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1964. As the _ confidential negotiations 
between Wilson and Smith dragged on into 
1965, Africans within Rhodesia and outside 
became increasingly suspicious that Britain 
might agree to full independence for 
Rhodesia under the Smith government. In 
consequence, their spokesmen within the 
Commonwealth and particularly President 
Nyerere of Tanzania and President Kaunda 
of Zambia sought from Wilson the assurance 
that there would be no independence for 
Rhodesia before majority rule. The essential 
moderation of this African demand must in 
fairness be noted. They wanted Britain to 
pursue in Rhodesia the policies of trusteeship 
and training for self-government that had 
marked Britain’s postwar colonial policies 


elsewhere in Africa. Both Presidents Nyerere 


and Kaunda went out of their way to stress 
that they would accept a period of colonial 
tutelage in Rhodesia as long as it was clearly 
established that, when it ended, there would 
by majority rule. At the June 1965 Common- 
wealth Conference, President Nyerere in par- 


ticular pressed Prime Minister Wilson for 


this NIBMAR commitment. Wilson refused 


this for the good reason, as we now know, 


that he had already conceded the possibility 


of independence before majority rule in his 
confidential negotiations with Smith. 


independence. 
contrast between Britain’s 


African suspicions of British policy 
increased after the Rhodesian declaration of 
Africans noted bitterly the 
swift military 
intervention in other colonial crises and her 
adamant refusal to contemplate force in this 


‘instance. Most Africans are bound to feel 


that in addition to whatever other factors can 
be cited to explain this, a crucial factor nev- 


ertheless which distinguishes the Rhodesian 


crisis from similar crises in Aden, Kenya and 
Guiana is that in Rhodesia alone the rebels 
were white. It is an embittering conclusion. 
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- Most commentators seem to agree that 
Canada’s role at both the Lagos Common- 


wealth Conference in January 1966 and at the 


London Conference in September 1966 was 
crucial in holding the Commonwealth togeth- 
er despite the enormous strain placed upon it 
by the very great caution with which Britain 


approached any vigorous tackling of the 


Rhodesian issue. At Lagos, Canada’s influ- 


ence was crucial in convincing Asian, Afri- 
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can and Caribbean members to give Britain 
the chance which she requested to demon- 
strate that the Smith regime could be 
brought down by voluntary sanctions in a 
matter of weeks, not months. When that 
proved hopelessly optimistic, Canada again 
played an important role at the London Con- 
ference in September 1966. 

At this conference Wilson reaffirmed Brit- 
ain’s commitment to what had by then grown 
to six principles of British policy, the sixth 
being that there must be safeguards assuring 
that no racial groups would be subjected to 
domination by another. Britain was not 
ready at that conference, despite pressure 
from a large majority of the Commonwealth, 
to support the position that there could be no 
independence for Rhodesia before majority 
rule. Wilson wanted one further chance to 
put proposals to Smith. He agreed, however, 
that if these final proposals to Smith were 
rejected, “the British government...will not 
thereafter be prepared to submit to the Brit- 
ish Parliament any settlement which involves 
independence before majority rule”. He also 
promised in that event that, given the full 
support of commonwealth members, the Brit- 
ish government would join in sponsoring in 
the Security Council a resolution providing 
for effective and selective mandatory eco- 
nomic sanctions. The heads of government 
at the Commonweath Conference also an- 
nounced their agreement that “the problem 
of Rhodesia should be kept under constant 
review, and they would meet again soon if 
the illegal regime were not brought to an end 
speedily.” 

Canada played a crucial role at this Sep- 
tember conference. Prime Minister Pearson 
and the Canadian delegation stood with the 
newer members of the Commonwealth on the 
important long-term principle that there 
could be no acceptable constitutional solution 
in Rhodesia other than that based on majortiy 
rule. They were, in turn, able to influence 
these members to give Wilson the one last 
chance to negotiate with Smith, to refrain at 
this stage from pressing for the use of force 
and to accept the terms of Prime Minister 
Wilson’s proposed appeal to the United Na- 
tions for mandatory sanctions. 


Thus Canada had won over to a more 
moderate position the newer members of the 
Commonwealth by demonstrating that Cana- 
da supported the same basic long-term objec- 
tives as they did. Similarly, Canada helped to 
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win British acquiescence in a reaffirmation of 
these long-term objectives as the price for 
support for the immediate short-term objec- 
tives of British policy. This seems to me to 
have been a positive, proper, and entirely 
honourable policy for Canada to follow as 
long as, these immediate objectives accepted, 
Canada then remained faithful in her support 
also of the long-run objectives and exerted in 
their support the same diplomatic skills and 
initiatives which she had devoted to winning 
acquiescence from the rest of the Common- 
wealth for the immediate British policies. 

After the failure of the further negotia- 
tions between Prime Minister Wilson and Mr. 
Smith on HMS Tiger in December 1966, 
Prime Minister Wilson then honoured his | 
pledge to the Commonwealth and committed 
the British Government to the position that it 
would not grant legal independence to 
Rhodesia until after the achievement of 
majority rule. This is sometimes presented as. 
a reluctant concession to African pressures. 
Mr. Arnold Smith, who should know, reports, 
however, that “the views of Canada and 
India and other commonwealth countries on 
this point were no less firm than those of | 
Africans.” Not only is this assertion based on 
moral and political principle and has been 
British policy for a very long time, it is also a 
principle that has every precedent on its side. | 
There are no grounds to expect that a minor-) 
ity regime, once granted independence, will 
be able to be held to earlier promises to) 
advance the political rights of he majority or 
to preserve their existing limited rights. 

The entrenched clauses of the Union of 
South Africa Act proved worthless. The\ 
elaborate powers of reservation given to the| 
African Affairs Board within the Federation | 
of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland proved use- 
less. The entrenched clauses and the Bill of 
Rights in the Southern Rhodesian Constitu- | 
tion of 1961 have been extremely ineffective. 
The moral is clear. There can be no guaran- | 
tees without the reality of power to enforce | 
them. If Africans are not yet to be given elec- 
toral power, then either Britain or an inter- | 
national consortium or the United Nations 
must continue to act as their trustee until 
that electoral power has been extended. to 
them. 


As the immediate economic effects of sanc- 
tions are taking far longer to have their 
effect than was expected and.as the political | 
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consequences, in any case, of these sanctions 
are by no means clear, each of the countries, 
Canada included, which has concerned itself 
with this issue is therefore bound soon to 
restate its ‘position. It would seem to me to be 
a statement of fact to say that there are three 
possible directions which Canadian policy 
might now take, on the assumption that the 
Canadian government does not wish to exe- 
cute any fundamental reversal of its position, 
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The first would be to note the fact that 
alternative policies to the use of force have 
failed and to recommend the use of force by 
Britain to bring down the Smith regime. 


| Again, as a statement of fact, this position 


would win Canada easy approval from many 
states but would not further the resolution of 


| the crisis. Second, Canada could combine a 


renewed declaration of its opposition to the 
regime and its support for the NIBMAR 
principle with a policy of non-involvement 
other than that implied by a general willing- 
ness to support United Nations decisions. 
Thirdly, Canada could take the initiative in 


| seeking to define policies which it could pub- 


licly recommend to the Security Council, to 


| Britain and to the Commonwealth and could 


use Commonwealth and other channels to 
win effective support for these policies. 

My own strong preference is for this latter 
alternative. However, I am seeking to be 
loyal to my initial statement to you that I 
shall strive to be as analytical and factual as 
possible in this opening statement, and I will 
therefore content myself with concluding on 
this issue that I think it is a further state- 
ment of fact that many who have accepted 
and welcomed the lead in this issue which 
Canada has provided in the past, particularly 
within the framework of the Commonwealth, 
now hope for a continued exercise of Canadi- 
an diplomatic skills on this issue and look for 
a fresh and positive Canadian initiative. 


My confidence in the Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs leads me to feel that it is more 


important to stress the possible importance of 


a fresh Canadian initiative both at the Unit- 
ed Nations and in the Commonwealth than it 


_is to spell out in detail what that initiative 


might be. However, I do feel one final obliga- — 


tion which, with your forbearance, I would 
like to fulfil. 


Anyone who actively concerns himself — 
with the Rhodesia crisis, and. who takes a 
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position that continued and vigorous efforts 


_ are ‘needed to secure the fall of the present 


regime and to assure uninterrupted progress 
to majority rule, has an obligation to give 
some indication of the type of arrangements 
which he feels ought to follow the defeat of 
the rebel regime. For the defeat of that 
regime would only clear away an enormous 
obstacle to the initiation of a whole range of 
policies that would be necessary if there was 
to be any chance of a stable and orderly 
advance to majority rule in Rhodesia. 


The existing bitterness, the predominance 


of Europeans in the economy and in the civil 
_ Service and the deep divisions within the 


tanks of the nationalists all indicate that 
whatever happens there will be a long period 
of most difficult political and administrative 
problems in Rhodesia. It is therefore interest- 
ing and encouraging that there would appear 
to be a fair degree of agreement amongst the 


| critics of the present regime concerning the 


type of structure that would be needed after 
the fall of that regime. In indicating what 
these features are, I shall be expressing a 


_ personal opinion, but it is an opinion which 


involves, as well, a significant degree of sum- 


_ mary of the views of others. 


The arrangements which would appear to 
offer the most hope for long-term peace in 


| Rhodesia are these: 


1. continued international or British final 


authority 


2.a British or international military 


_ presence 


3. a widely-based interim administration 
which would include nationalist leaders as 
well as European leaders who are willing to 


work on a basis of equality with African 


political leaders 

* 4, the negotiation with that administration 
of a fresh constitution which should be con- 
sistent with the six principles of British poli- 
cy and should therefore promise “unimpeded 
progress on majority rule” 

aay acceptance all around of the necessity of 
2 reasonably long transitional period to 
majority rule so that Rhodesia can have a 
British presence during the time that will be 


_ necessary to heal the bitterness of these last 


years and to develop the institutions and to 


train the African manpower that will be 
needed to assure stability after the introduc- 


tion of majority rule 
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6. an imaginative internationally-support- 
ed program of training for Africans particu- 
larly with reference to the many posts in the 
civil service which would fall vacant after 
independence 
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7. a bold and generous scheme similar to 
that introduced by Britain in Kenya to pro- 
vide for the purchase of European farms and 
businesses from those Rhodesian Europeans 
who do not wish to remain in Rhodesia 
under an African government 

8. a generous scheme of assistance to 
Rhodesian Europeans to emigrate to other 
countries should they so wish 

9. a large scale international program of 
technical assistance to assist Rhodesia with 
the skilled manpower which it will need 
should there be a more rapid departure of 
trained and experienced Europeans than 
there is the production of Rhodesian Africans 
with similar skills. 

Government policies embodying many of 
these features worked wonders in securing 
the peaceful transition of Kenya to African 
rule. Something along these lines must surely 
eventually be undertaken in Rhodesia if 
there is to be any chance of that country 
evolving towards a stable and developing 
society free of racial discrimination. In my 
judgment, it is a crucial final argument in 
favour of continuing vigorous efforts to 
secure a return of constitutional government 
in Rhodesia. The longer one waits before 
initiating the sorts of policies outlined above, 
the harder will be their implementation. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Professor 


Pratt. Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. Lambert: I would be interested in 
knowing why Professor Pratt considers that 
Rhodesia is populated by Rhodesian Euro- 
peans and Rhodesian Africans rather then by 
Rhodesians. This is some of the nonense that 
goes on in this country when we talk about 
Canadian French and Canadian English. We 
are Canadians and in the same way the 
inhabitants of Rhodesia are Rhodesians 
first—Europeans perhaps by origin and Afri- 
cans by origin. I think this also covers a lot 
of the nonsense that goes on in this 
discussion. 


Prof. Pratt: Certainly I would agree that in 
any country it is highly desirable for the 
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nationals of that country to feel themselves 
without distinction of race as nationals of 
that country. I think it is an inevitable fact 
in Rhodesia that a great deal of political 
thinking and a lot of legislation has reference 
to the racial composition of the population 
and in consequence it does seem to be hard 
to discuss the Rhodesian situation without 
reference to the racial question. 


Mr. Lambert: Yes, but I am talking about 
the position. If it is applicable in Rhodesia it 
is applicable here in Canada. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Would it not be 
correct to say, Mr. Chairman, that the reason 
for the difference in description of the two is 
because the white Rhodesian minority has 
sought to make this difference enshrined in 
law. In other words, they have sought to 
create two different status of society and you 
are referring to that difference they have 
created in their own law. There is no differ- 
ence of that kind created in Canada. Come 
now, Mr. Lambert. Your views will be inter- 
esting in the future. 


Mr. Thompson: Professor Pratt, most of the 
statistics you used regarding the population 
and the situation within the country concern- 
ing peoples go back to 1961. Are there no 
more recent statistics than that, certainly 
those after U.D.I.? 


Prof. Pratt: It depends which statistics you 
have in mind. Not particularly for the pur- 
poses of this appearance before you as a 
witness, but in relation to my work at the 
university I try to keep the figures I have up 
to date, but on numbers of these items... 


Mr. Thompson: I am speaking of statistics 
regarding the income; the ones you use actu- 
ally in your report. 


Prof. Prati: The income figure for African 
farms I gave is from the most recent publica- 
tion that has come out of Rhodesia and it is 
dated July, 1967. It is the economic survey 
7 for 1966 and the last figures it includes are 

the 1965 figures. Some of the figures that I 
gave you with reference to land distribution 
related to an earlier comprehensive report, 
1961. 
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Mr. Thompson: Surely there are statistics 
on agriculture, education, and so forth that 
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are much more current. I wondered why you 
were not using those when there are, I 
believe, more recent statistics available. 


Prof. Pratt: If there are I would be 
delighted to have them. I have here statistics 
on education which are for 1964; they appear 
in a book published in 1967. I have not gone 
into the education question because you 
spent some time on it last week. I do not 
think the pattern has significantly changed; 
I do not think there would be a major dif- 
ference. Indeed, if there were a major dif- 
ference I think one would know of it because 
it would be to the advantage of the regime to 
make it known. 


Mr. Thompson: Another question for infor- 
mation relates to the status of Prime Minister 
Smith. In your opinion, is the pressure from 
his own Cabinet and from public opinion, as 
far as the European population is concerned, 
greater in regard to those differences which 
have divided the British government and the 
Rhodesian government on negotiations than 
his own stand, for instance, after the Tiger 
negotiations? It seemed at the beginning that 
Smith had come to an agreement with Wilson 
and I wonder what your opinion is in this 
regard? 


Prof. Pratt: I can express only an opinion, 


Mr. Thompson. The hypothesis that your 
question presents is a hypothesis which 
Prime Minister Wilson has recently 


expressed to explain the reversal of Mr. 
Smith’s position after the negotiations on 
HMS Tiger and, indeed, generally as a 
hypothesis explaining the pattern of Euro- 
pean politics in Southern Rhodesia. It may 
very well be an important point and it sug- 
gests, therefore, that Mr. Smith’s flexibility, 
in so far as he might want to exercise flexi- 
bility, is limited by members of his Cabinet 
who are watching him very closely and: 
would be critical of the exercise of that 
flexibility. 

You asked specifically, if I have recalled 
your question correctly, whether I feel that 
the differences between them are more sig- 
nificant than the differences between Mr. 
Smith and Prime Minister Wilson. No; I 
would feel that the differences between 
Prime Minister Wilson and Mr. Smith are | 
fundamental and that although, when one | 
reads the various command. papers, the issues 
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unimportant things, 
_ Royal Commission, and so on. 


on which they divide seem secondary. They 
seem to be arguing about comparatively 
the composition of a 


In fact—at least in my reading of these 
command papers—both Prime Minister Wil- 
son and Mr. Smith clearly identified that 
there was something fundamental in the 
points about which they were disagreeing 
and this is why each persisted in the 
disagreement. 


Mr. Thompson: Let me just follow that up 
with a second related question: Do you 


_ believe that the Smith administration has the 


overwhelming support of the white European 
population, or does he represent a somewhat 
smaller collective opinion? 


Prof. Pratt: Again I can express only an 
opinion, but it would seem to me that there is 


' a great deal of evidence, not the least of 


which is the fact that his party won every 
one of the 50 seats on the A roll. He repre- 
sents a substantial majority. 


_ Mr. Thompson: In suggesting an alterna- 
tive you made three points, the first one 
being the use of force which, I appreciate, 
you did not support. Is there any possible 
hope of imposing a change in policy, now 
held by the Rhodesian administration, upon 
the European population of Rhodesia without 
the use of force? 


_ Prof. Pratt: That is our $64 question, is it 


_ not. Let me try to present in a coherent way 


an analysis of what I think are the factors 
relevent to it. 


_ First, I think it necessary for Canada and 
for Britain and for other concerned nations 
to publicly accept that if all else fails they 


would be willing to give serious consideration 


to an international force to restore constitu- 
tional government in Rhodesia. 


e 1020 
| 3 Mr. Churchill: Would you repeat that sen- 


ence again please? 


Prof. Pratt: I may not get it the same way. 
I was trying to be as careful as I could. But 


if all else fails, if in other words a more 


vigorous pursuit of sanctions and the pursuit 
of other possible policies to secure the defeat 
of the Smith regime does not succeed then it 
would seem to me that we ought now to 


recognize that we should at that point be 


willing to consider with other interested 
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states in the context of the United Nations 
the use of force through the medium of the 
United Nations. 


An hon. Member: Good Lord! 


Prof. Prati: This is a position however 
which is important I think to state because it 
might well be a contribution to the achieve- 
ment of that change of attitudes and expecta- 
tions in the present regime which at the 
moment, I would agree with you Mr. Thomp- 
son, looks unlikely. If, however, international 
opinion, particularly Commonwealth opinion 
I think, continues to demonstrate that it is 
serious in saying that it cannot accept the 
justice of the present Smith regime’s position 
and that it will persist in its efforts to secure 
its replacement by a just constitutional sys- 
tem—if that can be made credible to the 
present regime there may then be the possi- 
bility of movement of opinion in that regime 
such as occurred, as I am sure you will know 
as well as myself, in the European communi- 
ty in Kenya where there was an extraor- 
dinarily attractive and remarkable degree of 
adaptable capacity exhibited after 1959-60 
when it was clear that... 


Mr. Thompson: After Mau Mau. 
Prof. Prati: Yes. 


Mr. Thompson: I have another related 
question. What about the migrant population 
in Kenya itself? Very little has been said of 
the opinion of the native Rhodesians—those 
who are indigenous to the country—and their 
attitude toward and support for the present 
administration, and then again as it relates to 
large numbers, up to half a million people, 
who come into the country on two-year work 
visas, do not have to pay income tax and are 
allowed to take back all of their earnings. 
What is your opinion on whether or not a 
good deal of the problem that exists in 
Rhodesia today towards a gradual takeover 
of majority rule relates to those who are 
really not Rhodesians at all. 


Prof. Prati: I would have thought prob- 
ably that the political importance of the tran- 
sient immigrant community is very slight. 
They come in as unskilled workers. They do 
not have the language of the predominant 
population among whom they are living. 
They are what economists like to call target 
workers; they are after a sum of money and 
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they return once they have secured it. So by 
and large my understanding of the situation 
is politically. In the African trade union 
movement they play a negligible role. People 
that I have heard talk about this have sug- 
gested that they pose one of the difficulties 
that African leaders face in organizing their 
people because of their significant numbers 
but their non-involvement. 


e 1025 


Mr. Thompson: I was a little disappointed 
in that you did not make any mention in your 
statement of the attitude of some of the 
immediately adjacent African countries. I am 
thinking specifically of Zambia and what is 
taking place there from reports that we read. 
And what is the official attitude and policy, 
say, of a country like Malawi where you 
have two African self-governing nations with 
a wide divergence of opinion. What would 
your comments be in this regard? 


Prof. Pratt: Certainly it is true that the 
government of Malawi has taken a quite 
different stand on the Rhodesia question than 
have the governments of Zambia, Tanzania, 
Uganda and Kenya, this being the area that I 
know best. I think that position can be 
explained partly in terms of realism and 
partly in terms of the internal politics of that 
part of Africa. Malawi is heavily dependent 
upon Rhodesia because large numbers of its 
young people are attracted there for wage 
employment of the sort that you have made 
reference to earlier and as it would cause a 
major upheaval in the Malawian economy if 
that right was withdrawn Dr. Banda’s deci- 
sion is understandable—that he must not 
jeopardize his relations with Rhodesia 
because of the damage it would do to his 
own economy. 


The Zambian position is the most complex 
because it is similarly and indeed even more 
dependent than it was two years ago on 
Rhodesia since their economies were fairly 
widely integrated under the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It is dependent on 
Rhodesia for coal. The power dam _ that 
Rhodesia and Zambia share is physically 
located on the Rhodesian side of the Zambesi 
river. It is heavily dependent on Rhodesian 
industry for many manufacturing products. 
Yet the Zambian government has taken a 
position quite different from the Malawian 
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government. It is, in African terms, a 
wealthy government whereas Malawi is not. 
Zambia has more flexibility in its policy 
because it has the wealth of the copper belt 
and it has developed its own coal resources. 
Since the opening of the new Lusaka inter- 
national airport it is flying manufacturing 
goods in, I believe it is in the process of or 
has already cut the importation of manufac- 
turing goods from Rhodesia, and it continues 
within African circles to take a lead in trying 
to mobilize concerned opinion on the Rhode- 
sian crisis. As you know, the countries to the 
north are very concerned critics of the trend 
of policy in Rhodesia. ; 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to monopolize the time of the Commit- 
tee but I have just one more question, which 
relates to sanctions. The only apparent force 
other than military force is the force of eco- 
nomic sanctions. Historically we know that 
sanctions never have been really effective in 
respect of their intended objective, but how 
can they ever be effective on Rhodesia? 
When you have a country like Malawi, 
which is an African-administered country, 
when you have a country like South Africa, 
when you have a country like Mozambique 
which are directly involved with the other 
sanction leaks if we might put it that way, 
how can sanctions ever be effective in this 
regard? Then how can the four African 
countries which you mentioned, but particu-. 
larly Zambia, ever justify or be able to gain 
support for their stand when actually their 
position, both from an economic and a politi- 
cal point of view, is far from being the 
desirable one? 
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I am not speaking about Kenya now and I 
am not really speaking about Tanzania; I am 
speaking about Zambia. It seems to me that 
the argument you are putting up is almost. 
hopeless unless we come to the point of using. 
force which would, in my opinion, open an 
Africa-wide conflagration which would be a 
horrible thing. It seems that there is not a 
continuation of logic in the argument you 
present. 


Prof. Prati: Let me try to speak to two 
aspects of this. First, which is partially a, 
further aspect in asnwer to your previous’ 
question, I would think in Eastern Africa 
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_generally—I would argue with you very 
strongly except I do not think there would be 
an argument; I hope you will agree—that 
what these countries need above all is a 
period of uninterrupted calm within which 
ey can pursue their development and, with 
the technical assistance they are receiving, 
-achieve the continuing development that 
quite clearly they desperately need. All of 
7 countries now have the political leader- 
ip that is determined and committed to 
that. In almost every country in Africa the 
potential for unrest is enormous because 
there is such a comparatively small degree of 
| power centered in every central government. 


Mr. Thompson: The base of the pyramid is 
narrow. 


Prof. Pratt: Yes, and the degree of power 
that the central government can mobilize in a 
erisis is slight so they are all under the 
threat of difficulty; they desperately need a 
period of assistance and stability. 

‘In many ways my own concern on the 
Rhodesian crisis stems from a recognition of 
what I think is very true, that the crisis has 
an enormously important impact on these 
countries that are making, in my view, such 
a determined and well-motivated effort. But 
the appearance on their borders of a regime 
which defies, in their view, the principles of 
Tacial equality has a terrifically disturbing 
effect across the borders and makes the posi- 
tion of the leaders that we are mentioning 
and that you have met, Mr. Thompson, that 
much more difficult. 


On the second part of your question, I am 
not convinced that sanctions finally will not 
work. By “working” I presume we mean that 
‘sanctions will have a sufficient impact on the 
Rhodesian economy to convince the Rhode- 
sian Europeans that this situation is not 
going to change and they must face a con- 
tinuing pattern under this economic impact. I 
‘am not convinced in that situation that there 
‘would not develop a significant body of 
‘European opinion that would come to the 
view they must accept the necessity of a 
settlement with Britain that would recognize 
the five British principles. I think there is a 
chance. 
| Sanctions, of course, have a bad historical 
‘record of success but in their enforcement on 
Rhodesia there are some advantages to be 
‘gained from the fact that it is a land locked 
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country. If the government of South Africa, 
while in no way turning against the Rhode- 
sian regime which it would be unrealistic to 
expect it to do, nevertheless takes the posi- 
tion, as by and large in the first eighteen 
months or so of the crisis it did, that it would 
wish to continue normal relations with 
Rhodesia but would not seek to throw its full 
weight behind its protection, then I would 
think there is still real hope that sanctions 
could have the sort of result, which is not an 
extensive one, that I have indicated. 


e 1035 
Mr. Thompson: Thank you, very much. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
come to the very point that Professor Pratt 
has just left but I want to lead up to it a bit. 
In his preliminary statement, Professor Pratt 
said that Canada should take an initiative in 
seeking to define policies to be recommended 
to the Security Council, Britain and the Com- 
monwealth. Then a little later he said that he 
did not think it was necessary to spell out in 
detail what the initiative should be but then 
he did give, however, some details of what 
should follow, what he called the defeat of 
the regime. The first question I would like to 
ask him is does he regard—perhaps it is very 
obvious—either the defeat of the regime in 
some sense or, rather unlikely, the complete 
change of heart on the part of the present 
regime in Rhodesia as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to any satisfactory settlement? 


Prof. Prati: I think the answer is, yes; but 
just to make sure I have the full import of 
the question I think the position that Prime 
Minister Wilson defined, which is quoted in 
the Commonwealth communique in Septem- 
ber, 1966 and which, as I understand it, is 
also the position of the Canadian govern- 
ment, is the correct one; that when a consti- 
tutional government is restored in Rhodesia 
it must be a constitutional government 
which, in the words of the Commonwealth 
communique, is widely representative and 
with which the British government then 
will negotiate a new constitution based on 
the six principles. 


Mr. Brewin: Assuming this to be a neces- 
sary objective—and I do not hesitate to say I 
agree with you about it—I would like to ask 
you a little more about how you achieve it. 
First of all, I understand you to say that you 
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rule out the use of force except possibly as 
an ultimate means of going it. You then say 
the Canadian position could, in effect, do 
very little but offer vague support to some 
policy that the United Nations develops. That 
leaves only one avenue of approach and that 
is for Canada to endeavour to take initiative 
both through the Commonwealth and in the 
United Nations to bring about more effective 
economic sanctions. 


Prof. Prati: Yes. I am now intruding into 
your field in talking about specific and 
immediate policies and this, even more than 
anything else I have said, is nothing but an 
expression of opinion. Let me present two 
arguments. One is, why a Canadian initia- 
tive? Second, what sort of initiative might it 
be? I think there is a need for Canadian 
initiative because it is very hard, in a sense, 
to think of what other country is as well 
placed as ourselves to take that initiative. 

I think by chance of history, the fact that 
we are on the Security Council this year and 

“the fact that we have played such an impor- 
tant role at Lagos and at London means that, 
unlike all the other international crises about 
which Canadians get aroused, here is a crisis 
where we are in an almost unique position to 
play a role that very few, if any other, states 
are in a position to play. 


Mr. McIntosh: Unless it is De Gaulle in 
Canada. 


@ 1040 


Prof. Pratt: I do not regard that as a proper 
analogy to make. I think it is a debating 
point. The definition, then, of what that 
recommended initiative might be, if the argu- 
ment is accepted that it should take place— 
and recommendations are far more competent- 
ly received by our senior officials in External 
Affairs—would, I think, include the follow- 
ing, many of which are already Canadian 
policy: First, a repetition by the Canadian 
government, which both Prime Minister 
Pearson and Mr. Martin have done recently, 
that they continue to affirm their belief that 
there can be no just settlement save on the 
basis of unimpeded progress to majority rule. 
I think that is important because there is a 
clear commitment to that within the Com- 
monwealth and it would be extremely dis- 
heartening for the newer members of the 
Commonwealth if that commitment were 
gradually eroded away. Therefore, as, in a 
way, the link between the newer members 
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and Britain Canada’s reaffirmation of the 
importance of that would be—is already—an 
important contribution. 

Secondly—and this may be a misunder- 
standing of the situation—I think it is proba- | 
bly true that whatever is done on the 
Rhodesia crisis must be done with Britain’s | 
concurrence and co-operation. Therefore, | 
recommendations about the next round of 
steps on this issue going before the Security | 
Council must be carefully worked out with | 
Britain if Britain’s concurrence is to be 
received and if a British veto is to be avoid-— 
ed. Merely for these specific reasons, if for no | 
others, British concurrence is necessary. | 

The Commonwealth provided the ma- 
chinery for that at an earlier stage of the 
crisis. The September 1966 conference was | 
marked by a very carefully negotiated agree- | 
ment about the terms on which Britain would | 
go to the Security Council with recommenda- | 
tions about selective mandatory sanctions. It | 
was all part of the negotiated parcel which 
is embodied in the Commonwealth com- 
munique; and because of the achievement of 
that negotiation within the Commonwealth | 
its passage within the Security Council was | 
greatly facilitated. Therefore, although ie 
effective decisions on further sanctions are, 
of course, Security Council decisions it is 
probable, I think, that the essential, effective, | 
political discussions leading to proposals that 
will have the chance of being effective and of 
receiving British support can probably thus - 
take place within the framework of the 
Commonwealth. 


The next specific step is a technical matter 
on which mine is only one opinion amongst 
those of many amateurs expressing an opin- 
ion. There are products on which the selec- 
tive mandatory sanctions are not being 
applied, and there is a possibility of tighten- 
ing up sanctions in that respect. There is the 
possibility of focussing enforcement of the 
sanctions, in the first instance, on the major 
leaks that go through Mozambique, which 
would be a further major tightening of 
sanctions. . 


There are other moves which would under- | 
line to the Rhodesian community how out of 
touch they are in their thinking compared | 
with the main body of international opinion, — 
particularly in relation relate to communica- ¢ 
tions between the outside world and- 
Rhodesia. 
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- There is the possibility of greater assist- 
‘ance to Zambia in order to put Zambia into a 
‘more effective position to close off her trade 
with Rhodesia. I understand, on the basis of 
a telephone call, made not by myself but by 
Mr. Sanger to the Zambian Ambassador to 
the United Nations, that the Zambian’s figures 
on its trade with Rhodesia will shortly be 
presented and that they demonstrate that in 
the last month there has a 75 per cent cut in 
the previous flow of trade. That percentage is 
higher than I had thought it would be, and 
shows that Zambia has done a great Ueal; but 
further assistance from outside might put 
Zambia into a stronger position to be able 
further to cut her dependence on Rhodesia. 


Mr. Brewin: Just one further question, by 
way of summary of what you have said, 
Professor Pratt. I appreciate that you are not 
claiming to be an expert on the technical 
aspects of this, but is it your view that the 
recent report of the UN Committee on Sanc- 
tions indicates loopholes in the economic 
sanctions that it is practical to block, and that 
their blocking might well, in your judgment, 
have the effect of changing the situation in 
Rhodesia? 


Prof. Pratt: When I am in an optimistic 
frame of mind, yes. Certainly they must 
be tried, in my view. 


The Chairman: Mr. Groos? 


__ Mr. Groos: Dr. Pratt, I am not too clear in 
“my own mind about the historical back- 
ground of Rhodesia. Perhaps you can help 
me. Is there any historical reason for 
Rhodesia’s being as it now appears, so far 
behind other British. colonies and dependen- 
cies in developing what I would call the 
basic elements required for self-government? 


- You have spoken of 1,440 people being in 
the Civil Service, of whom only 40 were 
“native Rhodesians. Why was it that they 
were so ill-prepared as compared to other 
such British dependencies when the time 
came? 
Prof. Pratt: I think there are two rea- 
sons for that, sir. Firstly, Britain herself has 
never had the same detailed responsibility 

for the government of Rhodesia that she 
| exercised for her other colonies in Africa up 
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to the moment of independence. Rhodesia, for 
the first 35 or 45 years of its existence was 
governed by the British South Africa Compa- 
ny under charter. In 1923 it became—what 
is the phrase that is used in the documenta- 
tion—an internally self-governing colony, a 
situation in which the effective detailed 
administrative power was transferred from 
the British South Africa Company to a gov- 
ernment responsible to an elected and entire- 
ly European legislature. That continued; that 
legislature stayed entirely European until 15 
out of the 65 became African in 1961. So that 
you have the first fact therefore that Britain 
was not in an administrative position to pur- 
sue in Rhodesia the policies of training which 
she pursued in other countries. She could, 
and did, attempt to encourage this. For 
example, Britain played a major role in 
establishing the University College of Salis- 
bury in Salisbury in 1953, but it was not as a 
power carrying out the detailed administra- 
tive responsibilities. Therefore the question 
really is: why did not the regime itself do 
this? I think the answer must lie in the sorts 
of factors that I have tried to identify. By 
the time African aspirations had developed 
and Africans had begun to move out of sub- 
sistence farming and a purely tribal way of 
life, the pattern had set along lines in which 
the position of the European community rest- 
ed upon a framework of discriminatory legis- 
lation. Therefore, to preserve this pattern 
they had to preserve European control of the 
legislature. There were not the motives ope- 
rating on that government that there were 
operating on the British Government in the 
areas where they were directly exercising 
responsibility. 
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Mr. Groos: It seems to me that any country 
that wishes to achieve self-government must 
have certain basic elements. In my own mind 
I think of such things as education for the 
population, training in administration, the 
integration of the native population into the 
system of justice, the police and the security 
forces, and the development of agrarian and 
economic policy. Is there any indication that 
policy towards the development of these pre- 
requisites for self-government are being 
advanced today by the Smith administration? 


Prof. Prati: I think very, very few. There 
were important indications of such an effort 
being made in the 1950’s under Todd and 
then Whitehead, but the whole direction of 
their policies has been reversed. On the very 
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points that you identified. Sir Edgar White- 
head made one of his central pledges that he 
would repeal the Land Apportionment Act. It 
is my understanding that this was one of the 
major reasons which led to his defeat in the 
1962 elections. The Act, of course, remains on 
the books and has recently been somewhat 
tightened up. 


Mr. Hymmen: I have a related question. 
There was a definite change in thinking from 
Todd’s time to Whitehead’s. What actually 
caused the change in thinking? 

Was it a different representation of popu- 
lation? 


Prof. Prati: I can only speculate with you. 
I certainly agree with you that there was a 
change because it was a white electorate that 
elected Todd, and Todd was replaced by a 
party with a majority headed by Whitehead, 
and yet that party has now disappeared from 
the political scene. It was not able to win a 
single seat out of the 50 in the last election. I 
think that the issues on which they were 
defeated were that they were not able finally 
to bring their own people with them on the 
franchise reforms which they were recom- 
mending and which were certainly modest, 
and on the land reform, which as you know, 
is the heart of policy there. 
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Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
continue with this other line of thought. You 
were mentioning, Doctor, the possibility of 
one of the alternatives now being some sort 
of UN intervention and force. It seems to me 
that this would require the introduction into 
Rhodesia of a sudden overwhelming UN 
power and authority. If you are going to 
prevent bloodshed, it would, to my mind, be 
unthinkable in that it would open deep and 
long-lasting wounds, particularly within the 
British Commonwealth. To my mind that 
would be disastrous. I note that the UN if I 
interpret the UN constitution correctly, has 
no means of doing this other than through 
the Security Council, where it would proba- 
bly be vetoed; what is more, they have no 
military machinery set up for assembling 
such a force and introducing it quickly 
enough to prevent the sort of thing that I 
have mentioned. To my mind _ sanctions 
would seem to be the answer, long lasting 
though they may be. What indications are 
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there that the Africans would be willing to 
wait for these to work? Are there enough 
indications that they are working at all so 
far and that would give promise of their 
working in the future? 


Prof, Prati: I hope so, though what indica- 
tions I have suggest increasing African scep- 
ticism about sanctions and some feeling, in 
consequence, of having been misled over 
their potential. But I would underline the 
importance of all that you have said. A mili- 
tary intervention, however organized, if one 
assumed it were to take place, would have to 
be, as you say, a massive intervention of . 
such transparent structure that its impact 
would be overwhelming; but even that would 
be a terribly embittering experience. I think 
it is also true and part of the picture, which I 
am sure you would also wish to acknowledge, 
that if nothing is done, the embittering 
consequences will be equally serious and 
disastrous because what we will in effect be 
saying to Africans is that there is no hope. It 
would be the beginning of perpetuation of 
underground activities that for a long time — 
would be desperate and unsuccessful; it 
would be the beginning of a struggle that in — 
the net result would certainly involve, in my © 
view, more loss of life, and be equally, if not 
more, embittering. So we are in a situation 
where, if we have any concern for the area — 
and for the rest of Africa, we must find and © 
must continue to pursue a way in between © 
there. My comment on force really was part- | 
ly a consequence of feeling that one ought — 
not to give away that card at this stage, — 
because if one says one cannot ever contem- — 
plate a military intervention under UN aus- 
pices in Rhodesia—as I understand it from — 
statements in the House that I have read that 
would not be the present Canadian position— — 
if one gives that card away and says, “never — 
can we conceive of this’, it seems to me: 
much less likely that any of the intermediate © 
measures are going to be successful. | 


Mr. Walker: Are you saying that nothing is 
being done now? 


Prof, Pratt: No, a lot is being done now. 
e 1100 


Mr. Groos: My final thought on this mat- , 
ter, Mr. Chairman, is that certainly the Smith ° 
regime is not having an easy time. They | 
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must recognize their own difficulties as we 
recognize ours. Is it possible that the UN 
might contribute some support in the form of 
external aid to the Smith regime to help to 
overcome the deficiencies in their progression 
towards self-government that I mentioned 
previously? Could this be yet another alter- 
native, or would the Smith regime accept it if 
it were done under UN auspices? Could this 
be a Canadian initiative while still maintain- 
ing our support for the UN sanction? 


Prof. Pratt: Partly as an opinion and part- 
ly as a deduction from one or two other 
initiatives that I will mention, I would con- 
sider that a nonstarter so long as there is the 
present regime; but it would be absolutely 
essential as part of the arrangement after the 
return of constitutional government in 
Rhodesia. Why I suspect that it is a nonstart- 
er is because the British themselves—and aid 
from them would probably be more accepta- 
ble than from the United Nations—offered 
extensive aid in African education to the 
Smith Government before U.D.I. This is rele- 
vant to the training of Africans and it is 
also very relevant to how many Africans vote, 
‘because the electoral qualifications for the 
A roll have an educational feature to them. 
Therefore, by increasing secondary school 
education for Africans you are increasing the 
number of Africans who, in due course, will 
qualify for a vote. That assistance was refused 
by Mr. Smith. 


Assistance aimed at training Africans for 
Civil service jobs, crash training programs of 
‘one sort or another that seek to change the 
racial pattern of the civil service in its per- 
manent ranks and assistance in the control 
and introduction of African farmers into the 
now European areas are all absolutely essen- 
tial, but, I would have thought, almost incon- 
ceivable under the present regime. 


“Mr. Groos: Could they have second 
thoughts? After the period that was elapsed 
might this not be possible under UN 
auspices? 


' Prof. Pratt: If they had second thoughts on 
that I think they would also have second 
thoughts about a constitutional settlement. 
‘When that type of mind develops we will be 
\ yell on the way to a return to constitutional 
government. 


+ Mr, Groos: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Walker: May I ask a supplementary 
question? Mr. Groos mentioned the historical 
background to the way the Rhodesian regime 
handled their native population problem. Do 
you have any difficulty in equating it with, 
or is there any similarity to, the way in 
which we in Canada have handled the prob- 
lem of our native Indians and Eskimos who 
at one time were in the majority? I feel very 
hypocritical in discussing this. 


Prof. Pratt: That is a very, very, fair ques- 
tion. It reminds me of one of my first encoun- 
ters at an African secondary school in the 
middle of the 1950’s when I was teaching in 
Uganda. I was invited by the student’s coun- 
cil to address a school assembly and I said 
that I would be pleased to, and asked what 
would they like me to talk on. They said they 
would like me to talk on education in Canada 
anid I had to do a fair amount of homework 


in a hurry. The first question in the question 
period was from a young man who asked the 
same question. He put up his hand and said 
“Would the speaker mind telling us if there 
are any indigenous peoples in Canada?” 


I would have thought that there is a basic 
difference. I may not correctly understand 
our policy in regard to Canadian Indians but 
I understand they can live off the reserve in 
complete equality with other Canadians. That 
is not the case in Rhodesia. 
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Mr. Walker: I was really speaking in 
philosophical terms. 


The Chairman: Mr. Churchill. 


Mr. Churchill: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


Relative to your very last sentence, Doctor, 
it says on page 12 of the little pamphlet 
published by the Ministry. of Information 
for Rhodesia that 625,000 Africans are in 
employment and that that does not include 
the self-employed or the tens of thousands 
engaged as pastoralists in the tribal areas. 

The fact that 625,000 African are employed 
in industry and services and so on surely does 
not agree with your most recent statement 
that they are unable to find employment. They 
can live off the tribal areas, in other words, 
just as you said the Indians could. 


Prof. Prati: I may not have stated my posi- 
tion correctly: Let me try to.clarify it. The 
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625,000 Africans in employment is certainly a 
very significant figure. It includes just under 
300,000 who are employed as farm labourers 
in the European areas, which certainly is 
wage employment. Others are employed in 
commerce and industry in the towns. In 
addition to that, there are Africans who are 
self-employed or following subsistence 
agriculture in the African areas. 

There are two things which help to give 
dimensions to the problem. What we have in 
Rhodesia, in some respects, on the economic 
side, is a problem which is occurring every- 
where in Africa. I think it is possibly true to 
argue that because of some of the specific 
political features in Rhodesia the solution is 
more difficult to arrive at, but what is hap- 
pening in Rhodesia—and this is not a criticism 
of the regime; it is a fact of economic develop- 
ment in these areas—is that the number of 
Africans in wage employment is not going 
up; nor has it in many countries. This can be 
explained by a gradual shift of emphasis in 
employers’ practices. The older pattern were 
dependent on purely unskilled, transient 
labour. Gradually employers are coming to 
feel that it is in fact more economic to have a 
stable labour force; that they develop more 
skills; that you pay them more but it is, in 
fact, more economical. As that develops the 
number in employment begins to fall though 
the total wage bill will go up. That is hap- 
pening in many parts of Africa. It is hap- 
pening in Rhodesia, as well. 


Mr. Churchill: And also in Canada. 


Prof. Pratt: I suppose also in Canada. It is 
a major problem. If one wants to recognize 
where the potential for social unrest is, one 
has to ask oneself what other channels of 
livelihood are going to be open to a popu- 
lation which is increasing. 

It is there that you run into the Land 
Apportionment Act. The African areas, now 
under the native Land Husbandry Act, are 
overcrowded and one has, in consequence, 
the development of a landless group which 
cannot be absorbed in wage employment. 


Mr. Churchill: I did not intend to ask 
questions along this line but you have divert- 
ed me again, 


Prof. Pratt: I am sorry. 


Mr. Churchill: On land use, you mentioned 
350,000 African farms. This little pamphlet I 
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have just referred to says that there are 
44,000,000 acres available for the Africans, 
which means over 1,200 acres for family 
farms. How many acres do you need? ) 


Prof. Pratt: The figures both in the Euro- 
pean areas and the African areas have to be 
broken down. P 


Mr. Churchill: No; never mind the Euro- 
pean area. I know they have more land... 


Prof. Pratt: No; the figures have to be. 
broken down in terms of the arable areas. 
There are 2.8 million acres of that land 
which is arable. It is a... 


Mr. Churchill: Let me interrupt. Am I to 
accept your figures, or am I to accept the 
figures of the Ministry of Information in 
Rhodesia? This is just a point. You can put 
forward all sorts of figures, but I am taking 
them from documents. 
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Mr. Walker: Is that arable land? I do not 
want to interrupt, but there is a difference, is 
there not, between rocky mountain, desert 
and farm land. 


An hon. Member: Or the Ottawa Valley. 


Mr. Walker: Yes; or the Ottawa Valley. 
Does it refer to arable land? 


Mr. Churchill: I would presume it is arable 
land. Surely they would not be mentioning 
44,000,000 acres of land which is not useful 
for agriculture. We could say the same of. 
Canada. We could take in all the north coun- 
try and talk about millions of acres. 


Mr. Walker: I am just wondering whether | 
that is what the pamphlet was doing. ) 


Mr. Churchill: However, the questions I 
wanted to ask were relative to sanctions and 
other matters. : 


Prof. Pratt: But—this is a very important 
question. I share your puzzlement about 
these figures. What I have finally found to be 
most reliable on the land question in 
Rhodesia is a publication by a man called 
Yudelman, who is a World Bank economist, | 
who is now at Harvard. He has broken down | 
the land in Rhodesia into a series of different 
types of zones. In the top three of these. 
zones, which is the land suitable for intensive 
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cultivation, he has 70 per cent of this 32,900 
square miles. Of the 32,900 square miles that 
comprises areas suitable for intensive pro- 
duction, 70 per cent is in the European areas. 
This has to be seen in the historical context 
that this is the land to which European farm- 
ers would naturally gravitate when they first 
came in as settlers. The consequence has 
been that as African agricultural develop- 
ments cease to advance the main bulk, or 70 
per cent, of the land suitable for intensive 
cultivation is closed off as well. 


Mr. Churchill: Are you suggesting that I 
‘should not rely on the government’s statistics 
in Rhodesia? I rely on the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in Canada. I do not go to some- 
one outside Canada to give me a picture of 
what is going on. I like to place reliance on 
official publications. 

Prof. Pratt: My own experience is that 
publications of Ministries of Information 
everywhere have to be checked. 


Mr. Churchill: Including Canada? 


Prof. Pratt: I am not versed... 
‘ Mr, Churchill: All right, we will remember 
that. May I now ask about sanctions. If social 
problems are being caused in Rhodesia 
because of land hunger and other matters, 
are social problems now being caused by the 
imposition of sanctions and is unemployment 
the result of this? 


_ Prof. Pratt: I should think to some extent, 
yes. The figures that are in this economic 
survey that I have just mentioned indicate 
that the employment of Africans has gone 
down, I think, by 6,000 or 7,000. I am not 
sure about the figures on employment of 


Europeans, but it may well have dropped. 
| Mr. Churchill: As a result of sanctions? 
Prof. Pratt: As a result of sanctions. 


Mr. Churchill: Sanctions 
unemployment in Rhodesia? 


are causing 


- Prof. Pratt: Yes. 


| 
_ Mr. Churchill: You will be interested to 
know, if that is the case, that Mr. Pearson is 
nxious to assist. I asked him this question 
yesterday in the House, and it appears on 


a 5376 of Hansard. 


Has the Government a plan to assist 
'» the working people of Rhodesia who 
27551—33 
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have been or may be thrown out of 
employment by the continuation of 
sanctions? : 

Mr. Pearson then referred me to the report 
of the prime ministers’ conference. I then 
said: 

Would that assistance be economic 
assistance in order that their standard of 
living might be maintained? 

Here is Mr. Pearson’s interesting answer: 

It would certainly include that... 


It is an interesting development in Canadi- 
an policy, if unemployment is pronounced in 
Rhodesia, that the Canadian Government is 
prepared to provide economic assistance. 
That is initiative on the part of Canada of 
which I am sure you would approve. 


Prof. Pratt: Certainly. It would take real 
skill, but if a way could’ be found to provide 
assistance to Europeans and Africans who 
have suffered from sanctions, without si- 
multaneously, of course, supporting a rebel 
regime, then I would agree it would be a 
positive step. 


Mr. Churchill: You would then be content 
to have people endure economic distress 
pending the settlement of the political situa- 
tion? That is not Mr. Pearson’s view. He is 
now prepared to give economic assistance. I 
was very pleased with the statement he made 
yesterday. 
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On page 14 of your brief you express 
confidence in the Department of External 
Affairs. I do not always share your view on 
this. You also omitted to mention Mr. Mar- 
tin’s name in your brief. 

On page 14 you say: 

it is more important to stress the possible 
importance of a fresh Canadian initiative 
both at the United Nations and in the 
Commonwealth than it is'to spell out in 
detail what that initiative might be. 


Unless you spell it out in detail what is to be 
gained? How can you have Canadian initia- 
tive in the United Nations and the Common- 
wealth without spelling out in detail what 
that initiative might be? 


Prof. Pratt: My remark there is misleading 
and I will be pleased to clarify it. However, 
before doing so let me hasten to say that I 
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always associate Mr. Martin with the Depart- 
ment of. External Affairs, and indeed my 
confidence is led by my confidence in Mr. 
Martin. 

, On this specific point, what I intended to 
say was that I felt it was perhaps more 
important to this Committee if I spoke to the 
possible importance of the initiative, but that 
discussions about the details of the initiative 
might be better dealt with by the officers of 
External Affairs. However, in the final anal- 
ysis it is useless to talk about the importance 
of an initiative unless one also has a clear 
view of what that initiative must be. 


Mr. Churchill: I concluded that you spelled 
out the initiative as far as you were con- 
cerned, on page 15. You have made about six 
points. 


Prof. Pratt: Page 15 is slightly different. In 
a way, page 15 is an exercise of conscience 
because I feel that anyone such as myself 
who takes the position that one must press 
forward with this has to be ready to answer 
in detail the question of if you succeed what 
will be the consequences in Rhodesia. How 
are you going to achieve the stability that 
you claim you are after. Therefore these 
measures that I have outlined in my prelimi- 
nary statement do not refer to immediate 
policies but to policies subsequent to the 
achievement of the return of constitutional 
government. 


Mr. Churchill: I just have two or three 
questions on this point, Mr. Chairman. 
Professor Pratt, you speak about long term 
peace in Rhodesia. Is there not peace there 
now? 


‘Prof, Pratt: Of course, this is a question of 
the interpretation of words, ‘is it not? If 
instead of speaking of peace in my prelimi- 
nary statement we were to talk about the 
achievement of long experienced stability 
and equality, that is really what I hope these 
measures would seek to achieve. 


Mr. Churchill: You mention as item 1: 
continued international or British final 
i authority, v 
Item ‘2 is the one that interests me very much: 
a’ British or international military 
presence, . . is 
In other words, a ‘regime resting on bayonets 
until. the . reforms that you. suggest are 
brought into effect. Why. .do you not say.a 
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Canadian military presence? Are you pre- 
pared to commit 10,000 Canadian service men 
to Rhodesia for a period of 30 years pending 
the political settlement that you would like to 
see take place in that country? 


| 
{ 
Prof. Pratt: I would hope that when consti- | 
tutional government has been restored in | 
Rhodesia, should Britain request other Unit- | 
ed Nations or Commonwealth members to | 
join with her in the exercise of this final | 
trusteeship, that Canada would participate | 
and co-operate. But in my view it would not | 
be, a question of 30 years, it would be much | 
sooner than that, possibly slightly longer 

than the five to seven years that I think Mr. 
Sanger mentioned last week. | 


| 

Mr. Churchill: Would you be prepared to | 
volunteer Canadian military presence there? | 
If you are pressing Britain and the United | 
Nations to take action then why would Cana- 
da not volunteer to provide the necessary | 
force so that the sanction will be there? : 


Prof, Prati: In my view I would certainly 
say that within the framework of the Com- | 
monwealth or the United Nations, should the 
decision be taken at some later stage and 
after all else has failed to have a military | 
intervention, that Canada would play its 
part. 


Mr. Churchill: I posed these questions, Mr. | 
Chairman, but I do not approve of the use’ 
of force in Rhodesia. However, if it became 
policy that force should be used, I hope that — 
Canada will not push other people in front 
and stand behind. I think that is the type of | 
woolly thinking which affects this type of 
discussion, but I certainly oppose the use of 
force. 
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Mr. Basford: Professor Pratt, I would like 
to ask you some further questions about your 
examination of sanctions and your sometimes 
optimism about them. It seems to me that in 
spite of their history, which has not been 
successful, it is important that we make 
every effort to try to give the international 
community a successful example of the use | 
of sanctions. In answer to Mr. Brewin you | 
spoke about possible actions with regard to 
Mozambique to close up some of the leaks. I 
would like to explore with you the prospect: 
of possible actions against South Africa with | 
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the same purpose in mind and ask you if you 
see any wisdom in that course. 


Prof. Pratt: I think I agree, but I take the 

British Government’s position, and possibly 
our own government’s position, that every 
effort should be made to try to keep the 
handling of the Rhodesian question separate 
from any discussion of the South African 
situation. 
‘If these matters get inextricably inter- 
twined, then it is a vastly bigger and more 
difficult problem and its solution is much 
farther in the future. Therefore I would have 
thought the first thing to try, if one is think- 
ing along these lines, is to see what effect can 
be gained by applying pressure particularly 
in regard to any breaks in the mandatory 
sanctions that are occurring through Louren- 
co Marques and Beira, the two Mozambique 
ports. It would be much more manageable, if 
we are talking about two ports, and no doubt 
the Western countries have a leverage with 
respect to Portugal that possibly they do not 
have with South Africa. It is a tactical deci- 
sion rather than a question of decision on 
principle. 

Mr. Basford: To what extent do you see 


South Africa acting as a leak against the 
sanction? 


Prof, Prati: South Africa can always shel- 
ter Rhodesia from the full impact of sanc- 
tions if she is determined to do so. What one 
can only hope for, therefore, if international 
Opinion reaffirms itself and is clearly deter- 
mined to follow through with these sanctions 
and with appropriate increases in them, is 
that South Africa will recognize it as being 
in her interest that this extended war of 
nerves and economic sanctions should not too 
fully involve her and should come to an end 
as quickly as possible. As I understand it, 
right after sanctions the South Africa posi- 
tion was along these lines. They would not 
cut their trade with Rhodesia nor would they 
Particularly inflate it. It seems possible that 
more recently South Africa has moved 
beyond that stage of reinforcing the Rhode- 
sian situation by increasing its imports from 
and exports to Rhodesia. I would hope that 
South Africa could be convinced to move 
back to its earlier position, which would be 
in its interest. I think it would be in any- 
body’s interests to integrate the handling and 
discussion of these two questions. 
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Mr. Basford: I was not trying to integraté 
the two questions. I was trying to get your 
assessment of South Africa as an agency for 
breaching the sanctions. I, take it you pres- 
ently see South. Africa as something of a 
problem in this regard. 


Prof. Pratt: Oh, a major one, to the ‘extent 
that they could render negatory most of what 
might be attempted. 


Mr. Basford; I was trying ie find out from 
you how you avoided that. ; 


Prof. Pratt: I am now, so to speak, in your 
field, but it would only be.. 


Mr. Basford: You have an engaging sense 
of modesty which is not characteristic of 
your profession. 
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Prof. Pratt: It is more necessary than ever 
to try to continue to exhibit it. It is: hoped 
that if the determination of the major West- 
ern powers, who are the ones most involved, 
continues to be made clear, that this will be 
persisted with and intensified, and once it is 
made clear that South Africa’s assessment of 
her own interests would lead her to hesitate 
to provide full protection to Rhodesia, it 
would lead her—as there is some suggestion 
she did initially—to apply some pressure in 
order to come to a settlement. 


Mr. Basford: What do you consider the 
mechanics of the success of sanctions in 
Rhodesia to be a change of government, 
Smith changing his mind, or what? 


Prof, Pratt: I suppose, the most realistic 
answer would be that there would be suffi- 
cient concern by the pressent regime to put 
them in a frame of mind to re-negotiate with 
the British along the sort of lines they had 
negotiated earlier. In my view that would not 
mean an end to the problem because one has 
to recognize that in these previous negotia- 
tions in search of a settlement Prime Minis- 
ter Wilson went a very long way. One would 
still need to be interested in the details of the 
negotiations, but I would. have thought the 
most realistic expectation would have been 
that it would still be the present regime that 
would return to the negotiating table. 


Mr. Basford: Is there any feeling in the 
European community in Rhodesia at the pres- 
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ent.time of “Let.us get rid of these sanctions 
by negotiating’’? 


- Prof. Pratt: I honestly do not know. Merely 


from reading what I can I understand there 


is a group that have recently formed them- 
selves and they are talking in that sort of 
way, but there is really no indication so far 
that they are a major political force. The 
indications from internal political feeling 
within the European community suggest that 
the main pressure, at least, that is organized 
on Smith is still on the other side. 


' Mr. Basford: I do not wish to take up more 
time, but I have one question with regard to 
page 15 of your statement. You speak of your 
arrangements for long term_solutions, which 


involves a “continued presence by the British 
in Rhodesia, both military ¢ and political. How 
willing would _the British government be to 
undertake that sort of presence? 
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Prof. Prati: In one sense one would have 
to: say they would be reluctant to do so if it 
meant a major involvement. In other words, if 
we asked them to take the primary responsi- 
bility for the training programmes for Afri- 
cans and the purchase of European farms for 
the settlement of Africans; all of those meas- 
ures. They would no doubt be hesitant mere- 
ly because it would be a costly undertaking. 
It is still true, of course, that Britain has 
within her numbers the talent to do this far 
more than any other country because they 


have experienced. administrators who. have 
engaged in the same sort of process in other 
parts of Africa. Therefore, I would think it 
would be a help to Britain if it were clear to 
her that there would be interested and sym- 
pathetically disposed countries such as Cana- 
da willing to assist with these training 
schemes by providing technical assistance 
personnel during this intervening period 
when there might otherwise be a_ serious 
shortage of skilled people. This is already 
part of our Commonwealth policy because 
the Lagos Conference, set up under the Com- 
monwealth Secretariat, appointed a subcom- 
mittee on African training, under which 
Rhodesian Africans in a number of Common- 
wealth countries, including our own, are 
receiving -training toward this long-term 
objective. 
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Mr. Basford: I think you said in your 
statement that after the UDI there was great 
pressure within the African community to 
use force right away and that we for the 
moment have avoided that through sanctions. 
Would you give us your assessment of the 
pressure for the use of force within the Afri- 
can community now? 


Prof. Prati: This is just my personal 
assessment. I think the present mood and 
attitude is complicated and possibly easy to 


misunderstand. I think in part it is marked | 


by a despondency that grows from a recogni- 


tion of their own weakness and their own 


inability to cope with the problem. I think it 
is marked also by a despondency, by a feel- 
ing that they are in the last analysis likely to 
be let down by people outside their continent 


and yet they cannot in the short and middle 


run see themselves with the military compe- 
tence to reverse the situation. That possibly 
can help to explain an occasional indulgence 
in pretty forceful rhetoric that sometimes is a 
substitute for an actual ability to do some- 
thing oneself. I think it also possibly explains 
the tendency now for a number of African 
leaders to say, “Well all right, it is going to 


have to be done by Africans’, and they are | 
talking in terms of their countries assisting . 
the Rhodesian underground. It is an entirely 


understandable reaction but it is dishearten- 


ing and depressing when one looks ahead 
over the years to the unhappiness and bitter- — 
ness, loss of life and so on that that will 


cause. And it does seem to me this becomes a 
further reason for interested parties outside 


and particularly in the Commonwealth to | 


stay concerned and to continue pressing for a 
solution that will not involve that. 


Mr. Basford: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Harkness: 


United Nations and otherwise~ and, 


Looking at this matter © 
entirely from a pragmatic point of view, — 
leaving aside the hopes and so on that we’ 
might have, would you agree that there are — 
probably only four ways by which any | 
change in the situation in Rhodesia could be | 
brought about? The first would be by mili- | 
tary intervention of a considerable size either | 
by Britain or by the United Nations or some | 
other setup of that kind, the second by eco- | 
nomic pressure through sanctions, the third — 
by force of world opinion as expressed in the | 
the - 
fourth, by an internal revolt on the part of — 
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the Africans themselves. Are there any other 
possibilities, besides these four I have men- 
tioned, of securing a change in this situation? 
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_ Prof. Pratt: No, I do not suppose so. I am 
not sure that some of those four could do it. I 
doubt, that mere force by itself of world 
opinion would do it unless it is linked with 
economic pressure. 


Mr. Harkness: I want to follow up each of 
these but I first wanted to see if there were 
any other possibilities you could think of or 
that you know of which would change the 
situation as it exists in Rhodesia. 


Prof, Pratt: All right, fine. Let us see where 
your argument is leading me. 


Mr. Harkness: Coming to the first of these, 
you state on page 13, with regard to the 
three positions which you say Canada can 
take in this matter, that: 

The first would be to note the fact that 
alternative policies to the use of force 
have failed and to recommend the use of 
force by Britain to bring down the Smith 
regime. 

Then you go on: 
... this position would win Canada easy 
approval from many states but would 
not further the resolution of the crisis. 


I agree with that but the point I really want 
to bring out is whether this really is an 
alternative at all. In other words, do you 
think there is any possibility whatever that 
public opinion in the United Kingdom would 
permit their present government or any other 
government to use force in sufficient quanti- 
ties, actually to go in and fight in Rhodesia, 
to bring down the present regime? 


_ Prof. Pratt: I think it is in recognition of 
the force of your observation and the conse- 
quent inevitably of a British veto were the 
Security Council to try and place the full 
responsibility on Britain that leads me to 
suggest, as I do there, that merely to call 
upon Britain to do the job tomorrow by force 
is entirely unrealistic. But without regard to 
what the details of the situation might be at 
the end of a longer period of sanctions, this 
is not to say that one cannot envisage Britain 
inviting and sharing a United Nations 
intervention. 


\ Mr. Harkness: Leaving the United Nations 
part of it out at the moment, do you think 
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that there is a possibility at all of Britain 
changing this regime by force? 


Prof. Prati: Britain by herself, now, and on 
her own, no. 


Mr. Harkness: I agree with that. Then I 
suggest that what you put as the first of the 
alternative policies for Canada to pursue is 
not a course at all, that it is not realistic, as 
you have just said, and we should immedi- 
ately forget that possibility. 


Prof. Pratt: I am happily going along with 
you if we are talking in terms, as we have 
been, of Canada trying to put Britain into a 
position on her own and immediately using 
force. In my view, the use of force should 
only be contemplated after every effort has 
been made to achieve the return of constitu- 
tional government in Rhodesia by other 
means and then it should be contemplated 
after discussions within the environment of 
either the Commonwealth or the United 
Nations and with the concurrence of Britain. 


Mr. Harkness: We then come to the matter 
of the use of force by the United Nations. 
First of all, has the United Nations ever 
intervened with force in a country to which 
they have not been invited by the people in 
effective or in supposed effective control of 
that country? 


Prof. Prati: We are talking about an even- 
tuality and I have tried to suggest that that 
eventuality, which I hope and pray will not 
come about, would involve the legal authori- 
ty for Rhodesia inviting the intervention. 
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Mr. Harkness: Well we come down to a 
matter of the legal authority and the de facto 
authority. 


Prof. Prati: Right, it is an important dis- 
tinction. I am talking about Britain. 


Mr. Harkness: Yes, which is quite a dis- 
tinction. But, in any event, do you think that 
many of the countries of the United Nations 
would really be prepared to contribute to, 
say, considerable forces to go in and make a 
conquest, which is what it would be, of 
Rhodesia? 

Prof. Pratt: Not until, I think, every effort 


had been made to achieve this result in other 
ways, and I hope that that effort would be 
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successful. At that later circumstance, should 
it come to that I would hope, that a number 
of countries would recognize that the alterna- 
tive to that would be even less attractive. 


Mr. Harkness: I submit that I think it is 
really very unrealistic to expect the situation 
to be changed in Rhodesia by means of force 
on the part of the United Nations. It is possi- 
ble, but I am saying that it is very unrealistic 
to look upon it as being one of the possible 
solutions. 


Prof. Pratt: I agree that if the discussion 
and decision had to be taken now, that would 
be true, but we are of course talking about a 
hypothetical situation after other processes 
had been attempted, and at that stage, in the 
assessment of the alternatives, it may very 
well be that there would be a greater recog- 
nition of the disastrous consequences of not 
doing this which might lead to a willingness 
to support it. 


Mr. Harkness: Then we come to the matter 
of sanctions. Have sanctions materially 
affected the economy of Rhodesia up to date? 


Prof. Pratt: Yes, I think so. I spent a good 
deal of yesterday trying—and finally suc- 
ceeded—to get a copy of the latest UN report 
on the results of the sanctions which has 
only just come out and on which there was 
an article in the Globe yesterday. I am not 
able to digest this in summary to you, but I 
drew the impression from it that they had 
been more successful than I had expected; 
and that the leaks through Mozambique and 
through South Africa were not as significant 
as I had, merely from reading the press, 
thought would be the case. 


That material has to be mulled over and 
read several times, and I have not done that; 
but my first reaction was that there is more 
play yet in the sanctions device than we 
possibly had realized. 


Mr. Harkness: Have you looked at the 
figures put out by the Rhodesian Government 
as to the exports and imports during the last 
two years? Do you disagree with those 
figures? 


Prof. Pratt: The document only came out 
yesterday, and I have not yet been able to 
decide to what extent the UN figures, which 
are the reports of member countries on 
their trade with Rhodesia, appear to be in 
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direct and open conflict with the figures pub- 
lished by the present regime. Certainly, if it 
is your impression, it is also mine, that the 
first impact of the figures gives a quite differ- 
ent impression from the first impact of read- 
ing the figures of the member of the regime 
who is responsible for finance in Salisbury. 


Mr. Harkness: Do you have any evidence 


to show that the essential services in 
Rhodesia have been seriously affected? For 
example, their transportation, or their stand- 
ard of living? 


Prof. Pratt: There is the evidence of the 


reports by the countries which the UN has | 


now published, which shows a significant cut 
in the export of a series of important Rhode- 
sian crops, and that cut appears to be more 
significant than one had thought. So, there is 
that evidence. 
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It is possible for a while, I suppose—and 
maybe for a long while, although I think 
probably only for a relatively short while— 
for the economy and for the wealth of the 
country to carry that and to shield the 
impact of that on the individuals, by paying 
support prices for tobacco, for example, 
which they are doing, and then stockpiling 
the tobacco. So that the direct impact within 
Rhodesia is not as strongly and immediately 
felt by their own men and women there. 


Mr. Harkness: Oh, I do not think there is 
any doubt that the sanctions have had some 
effect; there is no question about that. But as 
nearly as I can determine from what one can 
read about this, they have not had a material 
effect. Would you agree with that? 


Prof. Pratt: No, not since seeing the UN 
report. I think they have had a material 
effect that might be difficult for the economy 
to sustain over a long haul. 


Mr. Harkness: Well, this is a matter, I 
presume. . 


Prof, Pratt: Well, one or the other of us 
can write the other a letter in due course. — 


Mr. Harkness: ...on which you really can- 
not make any determination. But it would 
seem to me that the matter of sanctions, while 
they undoubtedly have had some effect, per- 
haps may have more effect in the future. They 
are to a large extent a matter of hope, as far 
as a solution is concerned, rather than giving » 
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any firm indication that they will accomplish 
any of the purposes for which they were put 
into effect. 


Prof. Pratt: This is an argument which is 
in a way, a reinforcement of your observa- 
tion. There is a distinction between the eco- 
nomic effect of the sanctions and their politi- 
cal effect. What I have so far suggested is 
that it would appear from the UN report— 
quite markedly appear—that they have had 
more economic effect. But the economic effect 
of sanctions does not necessarily generate, at 
least in the short run, the political effect that 
sanctions are to have; and there are fewer 
signs of a willingness of the régime yet to 
return to constitutional government, than 
there are signs of economic effects from the 
sanctions. 


Mr. Harkness: Then I suppose you would 
agree that the other two matters I mentioned, 
the force of world opinion and an insurrec- 
tion on the part of the native population, are 
not really possibilities of accomplishing 
anything. 


Prof. Pratt: The force of world opinion by 
itself, no; I would agree with you. But linked 
with the sanctions, and linked with the 
recognition that there is an international 
determination to see this issue through to a 
just constitutional settlement, I am still 
hopeful. 


The probability of insurrection is so dis- 
heartening to contemplate. I think one must 
realistically admit that it is unlikely that 
there will be a successful insurrection for a 


good long time, but it is likely that there will 


be increasing attempts; and this is a terribly 
disheartening prospect. 


Mr. Harkness: I suppose I would agree 


with you on that. I think it is unlikely, and 
what attempts are made will be unsuccessful 


in the foreseeable future. 


The Chairman: Is that all, Mr. Harkness? 
Mr. Nesbitt is next, and then Mr. Macdonald. 


Mr. Nesbitt: On this matter of sanctions, in 
which we have all been very much interest- 


ed, I believe you mentioned, Professor Pratt, 


that probably South Africa and Mozambique 


have been the principal sources of leaks on 


the sanctions. Do you know of any other 
leaks? 


Prof. Pratt: We are now talking about 


reactions to public documents, and if I have 
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read the documents correctly, the leaks that 
involve other countries are leaks that are 
facilitated through Mozambique and South 
Africa. 


Mr. Nesbitt: A statement was brought to 
my attention yesterday published in a United 
States newspaper and made by a Mr. Rush 
who, I believe, is president of Union Carbide 
Corporation, that since Rhodesia is normally 
the principal supplier of chromium to the 
western world, and since the United States 
had been participating in the sanctions, the 
United States had been obliged to purchase 
their chromium from the Soviet Union. But 
the astonishing thing to me—and perhaps it 
has come to your attention as well—was that 
in November some 60,000 tons of high grade 
chromium ore had been purchased by the 
People’s Republic of China from Rhodesia. 
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Prof. Pratt: It is terribly interesting. It is 
not entirely a surprise, but if they did this, I 
am sure they took enormous care to do it in 
as subterranean a fashion as possible so that 
public knowledge would not come of it. If 
this is true, I hope it gets widespread 
publicity. 


Mr. Nesbiti: Well, the indications were that 
this came as a statement from the president 
of Union Carbide and I understand that par- 
ticular corporation has interests in chrome. 
Apparently one reason put up—which is just, 
of course, incidental—was that the Soviet 
Union had cut off supplies of chromium to 
China and that whereas the United States is 
now getting its chromium from the Soviet 
Union, China is getting its chromium from 
Rhodesia. 


Prof. Pratt: China, presumably, presenting 
the Malawi argument that its importance is 
such that they cannot but do it. It is an 
interesting fact; I hope it receives publicity 
and further demonstration. 


Mr. Nesbitt: We have had, of course, some 
samples here and in other places either 
indirect or direct quotations suggesting that 
tobacco, of course, is getting out. 


Now, there is only one other question 
about which I am rather curious, rather of a 
philosophic nature, and again relating to 
sanctions. Rhodesia is the subject we are 
discussing here this morning, and there has 
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been a great deal of discussion about the 
sanctions being used against Rhodesia by the 
UN. What would your view be concerning 
where one stops, or where one starts, per- 
haps, in the use of sanctions against regimes 
in the world that carry on internal policies 
which are distasteful to the majority of the 
rest of the world? You can take many exam- 
ples; one does not need to go into details. 
Where does one stop, or where does one start 
in these things? Rhodesia is the target at the 
moment. There is, for instance, a country like 
Saudi Arabia, where slavery is still carried 
on. What would your view be concerning the 
point at which the UN ought to start inter- 
fering with activities of this variety, and 
where should they not? Have you any 
suggestions? 


Prof. Pratt: It is an extremely important 
and valid question, and anyone like myself 
who supports sanctions rightly should be 
asked this question. I think an important 
distinction that applies here is that the sanc- 
tions are being imposed by the legally recog- 
nized authority for the country, and that, in 
my judgment, is a terribly important part of 
i, 

Mr. Nesbitt; 
perhaps. 


This is a unique situation, 


Prof. Pratt: Not entirely unique; on sanc- 
tions, possibly, yes, but other UN interven- 
tion such as in the Congo was similarly on 
invitation by the constitutional authority. 
That is important. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Another point, though, is that 
it creates the question of the disintegration of 
any kind of de facto authority there and civil 
war broke out. 


Prof. Pratt: Yes, but they did, in fact, 
grant the material right to the UN who were 
terribly careful to establish that their right to 
be there was because of an invitation. 


Mr. Harkness: If I might just interject, do 
you think this legally constituted authority 
argument is really valid now? ‘Take the case 
of China; the legally constituted authority 
still, in effect, recognized by the United Na- 
tions for China and the people that hold the 
seat in the Security Council for China, is the 
Government of Taiwan. Therefore, from the 
strictly legal point of view, the Chiang Kai- 
shek government is still the legal government 
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of China, but everybody knows this is com- 
pletely unrealistic. That is why I interject; I 
doubt whether this continual insistence, 
which Mr. Martin and various other people 
also put a great deal of reliance on, about the 
legal government of Rhodesia is of too much 
significance; it is not realistic. 
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Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Chairman, 
just one point here. Is it not a fact that the 
Salisbury regime has not been recognized as 
sovereign by any state? 


Prof. Pratt: I think that is an important 
part of it. The force of your observation 
would become much stronger if there were 
an increasing number of states that were 
recognizing the Salisbury regime as the legal 
authority. But no state does and also, of 
course, Britain still insists that she is the 
constitutional authority in Rhodesia, and is 
continuing to find ways to restore her de 
facto authority there. In that situation, espe- 
cially, we all have sympathy with Britain in 
this position. I think the distinction is still an 
important one to keep. 

Mr. Nesbitt: There is a great conflict in the 
charter of the United Nations concerning 
what may cause a danger to peace and secur- 
ity in the world, and what is the internal 
affairs of a country. Having been at the Unit- 
ed Nations on a good many occasions I fre- 
quently had thrown in my face, as Mr. Walk- 
er mentioned a little earlier, the fact of our 
own treatment of the Indians. The Swedes are 
also sometimes described as goody-goodies 
along with Canada in that place, about their 
treatment of the Laplanders. 


Mr. Walker: I must point out here that the 
remarks I made were in no way favouring 
what the illegal regime in Rhodesia is doing 
now. 


Mr. Nesbitt: No, I did not suggest that, Mr. © 


Walker. It is the old story; I was getting at 
the original question I was putting to Profes- 
sor Pratt concerning the UN or other interna- 
tional bodies. What is the point at which they 
commence interfering in objectionable prac- 
tices—and I consider our practices regarding 
the Indians objectionable. At what point do 
these various quasi-world authorities step in? 
I would be very interested 
Pratt’s view because he has spent a lot of 
time in certain parts of Africa studying the 
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situation. I would be very interested in his 
view. 


Mr. Brewin: Did you refer to the United 
Nations as a “quasi-world” authority? 


Mr. Nesbitt: Well, it is not a world govern- 
ment; it is a quasi-world authority, as far as 
I can see. 


Mr. Brewin: I just did not catch it; I just 
wanted the phrase clarified. 


Mr. Nesbitt: I do not think it is not a world 
government, Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. Brewin: No, no. 


Mr. Nesbitt: It is a negotiating forum, I 
think, plus some other things. 


Prof. Pratt: I would like to make two 
points; it is not only a very important question, 
it is also a question over which world-famous 
international lawyers are in disagreement. 
On the invitation by the legally constituted 
authority, there seems to me to be the Rho- 
desian crisis which would not refer to many 
others and that is where there are injustices 


in all probability a great deal more serious 


than those concerning us today. 
_Another might very well be a complete 


_breakdown of law and order such as the 


Congo although, as I said, the legal justifica- 
tion for the intervention was the formal invi- 
tation by the regime. I am just trying to 
think, and you can help me on this, Mr. 
Nesbitt, whether there has been any UN 
action other than of those two types. I am 
inclined to think not. The only other point is, 
and I agree that it is, at least superficially, a 
pretty contradictory seeming thing that this 
crisis should be identified as a threat to 
international peace and that the situation in 


Yemen or Nigeria, or I could think of five or 


Six other areas, should be considered an 
extreme difficulty, where they are not. 


—@ 1200 


I suppose one has to recognize the wisdom 


of the Security Council in being very hesi- 


tant to get involved in the operation of Arti- 


cles 39 to 42 in any area where they are 
doubtful of their ability, so to speak, to deliv- 


er the goods, and that they would do the 
United Nations harm if they took on prob- 
lems they were unable to cope with. As I 
understand it, it is for the Security Council 
to decide legally what is to be recognized as 
a threat to international peace. The safe- 
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guard that they will not do this in any trucu- 
lent way, of course, lies in the veto, and the 
fact that there were two extensions but no 
veto on the first introductions of sanctions 
shows that the Rhodesian issue passed 
through that particular safeguard on an ill- 
conceived use of these Articles. That done, it 
does seem to me to establish, for anyone 
interested in the United Nations, the impor- 
tance that it must not now fail. It would do a 
great deal of harm to the United Nations, 
particularly amongst some of the newly 
independent states, if the United Nations, 
having taken this stand, seemed unable to 
secure its enforcement against what is a tiny 
minority, in the last analysis. Having gone so 
far, there are considerations which must be 
accepted as an implication of the decisions 
already taken. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Professor Pratt, 
before going on to my first question, to clari- 
fy your previous answer, there is no conflict 
of international legal opinion on the legitima- 
cy of the sanction. You were referring to the 
conflict where you have the right to interfere 
in a sovereign state but that question does 
not arise here. 


Prof. Pratt: What specifically I had in 
mind—and you may be right; it may not be 
relevant—was a long correspondence in a 
column of the London Times about the legal 
validity of Britain’s reference to the Security 
Council of the decision to stop the Johanna 
V, the ship carrying oil to Beira, which they 
did stop. That was debated by British inter- 
national constitutional lawyers. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Mr. Nesbitt’s 
question about interfering in internal affairs 
is an interesting hypothetical question but it 
does not actually arise in the case of 
Rhodesia. 


Prof. Pratt: Because of the invitation from 
Britain. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): With regard to 
your experience generally in tropical Africa, 
and particularly with the attitude of the 
independent states, could you comment on 
the failure of the political will in the West 
and its consequences for the countries of the 
West—for Britain, Canada, and the United 
States—to bring to an end the Smith regime. 
Do you think it likely that the independent 
countries of tropical Africa will turn to more 
extreme solutions, such as those proposed by 
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Prof. Pratt: It is a hypothetical question. I 
think it is a risk. I am not sure that it is yet 
demonstrated that there is that lack of politi- 
cal will. I think there is growing fear 
amongst African leaders that that may prove 
to be the case. In that situation, amongst 
leaders who have close relations with some 
western countries such as ourselves and who 
take a definite, genuinely and honestly non- 
aligned position, in my view, there is a ter- 
rific hope that Canada in particular, as the 
white member of the Commonwealth in 
whom there is the greatest trust, will be able 
to disprove the increasing allegations that 
there is no genuine will behind the protesta- 
tions about the Smith regime. 
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I remember about 15 months ago by 
chance attending a press conference—eaves- 
dropping at a press conference—that Presi- 
dent Nyerere gave, where one of the African 
reporters pressed him on why he was not 
moving faster and making more dramatic 
gestures. His reply was—and I think I have 
it right because it struck me very markedly 
then—“my Canadian friends keep insisting 
that I must give them time.” I think that is 
almost word for word what the reply was. I 
think there is a feeling on the part of many 
Canadians who have gone under CUSO or 
some other arrangements to work for several 
years in tropical Africa, of great conscious- 
ness of the continuing prestige that Canada 
has in that part of the world and the terrific 
potential that it gives us and the responsibili- 
ty, therefore, that that entails. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): With respect to 
the moderate leaders—moderate in action 
although sometimes extreme in statement— 
like Nyerere, would it be a reasonable politi- 
cal assumption that if the West failed to 
achieve a_ satisfactory evolution towards 
majority rule in Rhodesia, those moderates 
would be replaced by more radical elements 
less likely to be friendly to the West? 


Prof. Pratt: I think that is too severe and 
too sharp a conclusion. I think it would be 
more accurate to say that they will be bound 
to be under more significant pressure from 
xenophobie forces in their community but 
both President Kaunda and President Nye- 
rere as well as President Obote and President 
Kenyatta, are solidly placed politically and 
might well be able to ride it, but the concern 
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in my mind is slightly different. It is a con- 
cern for the effect on the judgment and atti- 
tude of these men themselves, and not only 
for the sort of pressures they will be under 
or for the sort of conclusions they will draw 
about the genuineness of the Commonwealth 
as an association of states in which one of 
the few unifying and the crucial feature is 
an acceptance of racial equality. 


The Chairman: Do you have a supplemen- 
tary question, Mr. McIntosh? 


Mr. McIntosh: No, I have no supplemen- 
tary question. It is a question I can ask after 
Mr. Macdonald has finished. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): I have finished, 
thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I just want to say that I 
regret to leave the meeting and _ there- 
fore will not presume to question. I want to 
say, as an old academician, that it is a pleas- 
ure to hear Professor Pratt and to read what 
he said. I wish that more of our scholars in 
this country were able to devote their minds 
and their time to this vital continent of 
Africa. I think I share his implicit and 
explicit value judgment of this most inglori- 
ous regime in Rhodesia. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): Some of us 
would like to regard you as a young 
academician. 


Mr. Macquarrie: But I share, too, a sense 
of sadness when we contemplate the methods 
for translating our attitude into meaningful 
international action. I was interested in 
some of the courses of action which he sug- 
gested and all of them are difficult. Some of 


them are unrealistic. The only one which I © 
think, with all respect, is perhaps unworthy | 


as well as unrealistic was the suggestion that 
Canada would advocate the use of force by 
Britain alone. This is a course of action 


which I would not want to tolerate or even } 


contemplate for a moment. I do appreciate 
Professor Pratt’s presentation. 


Prof. Pratt: I have dissociated myself 
entirely from that as well. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Yes. 


Mr. McIntosh: I have only one question. 
It is in reference to a reply which Dr. Pratt 
made to a question. He made the statement 
that the Smith regime defies majority rule. 
On what basis do you make that statement? 
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Prof. Pratt: I may not have the full force 
of your question. I would have throught the 
evidence was terribly overwhelming that the 
nature of the electorate to which the regime 
is responsible... 


Mr. McIntosh: I wonder if Mr. Smith has 
ever made the statement that his regime or 
his administration ever defies majority rule. 


‘Does not the problem concern the different 


plans for the transitional period? In fact, 
‘from all the articles I have read on what Mr. 
Smith has said, he accepts the idea of major- 
ity rule eventually for Rhodesia; the differ- 
ence of opinion lies in how that transitional 
period will be conducted and on what basis 
people will be given a vote. 


Prof. Pratt: I think I would agree with the 
essence of your identification of the disagree- 
ment. I would have thought one would have 
to say that one cannot view the regime now 
as resting on majority support. At least, the 
evidence of an electoral victory is irrelevant 
to that question because of the nature of the 
electorate and the insistance by Smith that 


| he would not accept the referendum as the 
| means of testing the 5th principle to which 


Britain rightly, I attaches. such 


importance. 


Mr. McIntosh: I do not think that gives 
you a basis for saying the Smith regime 
defies majority rule, because I do not think 
they do, and I do not think you can substan- 


think, 


_ tiate that statement. 


_ Prof. Pratt: I would attach importance to 
the reluctance of Smith to test his judgment 
‘by referendum. That suggests to me _ his 


recognition that he would not have the 
_ majority of support on his side. 


On the further question of Smith’s position 
in regard to the long-term objective, your 
statement is certainly correct. The form of 
the argument between Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Smith centred time and again on questions of 
detail about the speed of the movement 
‘towards an eventual majority rule. I think, 
‘Mr. Wilson’s position has two features to it. 


One was that the checks and so on that Mr. 
Smith would wish. to introduce would. so 
postpone. any achievement of majority rule 
as to make it unacceptable. And the second 
and possibly more important, because I think 


this was the point at which they broke, was 


that there would’ have to be, in’ Mr. Wilson’s 
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view, effective guarantees—Mr. Wilson’s 
phrase in the House was “copper bottom 
guarantees”—in the interim that, there would 
not be retrogressive legislation after independ- 
ence but before majority rule was achieved 
relating to these features of the constitution 
that involved this long-term objective. A great 
deal of disagreement centred on what sort 
of guarantees there might be. 


Mr. McIntosh: All I want to point out is 
that there are certain qualifications in Cana- 
da before you are allowed to vote. The same 
thing applies in the United States, and the 
same thing applies in respect of Mr. Smith’s 
idea of this transition period. They do not 
have it completely in the States yet. 


Prof. Pratt: Yes, that is true. 


Mr. McIntosh: Circumstances are different 
in each country. 


Prof. Prati: But in the Rhodesian situation 
those who made the regulations felt the 
dominant circumstance was the necessity for 
maintaining white control of the legislature 
for a very long time, and that the franchise 
arrangements assure. 


@ 1215 
Mr. McIntosh : Yes. 


Mr. Churchill: I would like to ask a sup- 
plementary question, Dr. Pratt. You said that 
Mr. Smith was reluctant to submit to a refer- 
endum with regard to his present govern- 
ment. Question number one: Was his govern- 
ment not elected in an election? Question 
number two: Do you favour’ a referendum 
when there is an issue at stake in a country? 


Prof. Pratt: On the first question, he was 
elected in an election in which he won every 
one of the 50 seats in which a vast majority 
on the electoral role were white and he lost 
every one of the 15 seats that had predomi- 
nantly African voters. So he won an election 
but it was an election from the white 
minority. 

On the second point, what is at issue is the 
rather long-standing British policy that they 
must be satisfied before giving independence 
to a- government that it has the support of 
the people as a whole in that country. In a 
number of countries they have insisted upon 
an election before the final transfer of power 
to be sure that that government has the sup- 
port of the people as a whole. Now they have 


‘done that in countries where there is a very 


wide franchise. and, therefore,- an election 
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result would reflect the opinion of the people 
as a whole. The Rhodesian situation is of 
course complicated by the fact that an elec- 
tion under the present franchise does not 
reflect that. In that situation it would seem to 
me that a referendum would be the ob- 
vious way to meet the British commitment 
endorsed by the Commonwealth in its Sep- 
temper 1966 communiqué, that opinion would 
be tested by suitable democratic means. 


Mr. Churchill: Under circumstances in 
which a government occupies a minority 
position would you advocate holding a refe- 
rendum from time to time on public issues. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): There is a dif- 
ference between a government having a 
minority position in respect of a majority 
electorate and a government having a minor- 
ity position because the electorate is only a 
tiny minority of the whole population. 


Mr. Nesbitt: I wonder what example Mr. 
Macdonald had in mind when he mentioned 
a majority of the electorate. 


Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale): A majority of 
the population of the country, who are the 
electorate. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to raise a point regarding education in 
Rhodesia, bearing in mind that we have a 
mutual interest in African education. The 
statistics I have made a note of here are 
taken from last Spring’s statistics, 1967, pub- 
lished by the Minister of Education. I am 
referring now exclusively to African statis- 
tics. I note there are 3,302 primary schools 
with 650,000 students, 94 secondary schools 
with 14,050 students, 652 miscellaneous spe- 
cialist schools, including farm schools, with 
24,000 plus students, and 28 teacher-training 
colleges with 2,551 teachers-in-training. And 
I believe I am right when I say that 
Rhodesia has one of the highest literacy rates 
in Africa. Then in addition to that there is a 
multi-racial university where not only Ban- 
tus but also coloured, Asiatic and European 
students are allowed to attend on an equal 
basis and for which there is, I believe, gov- 
ernment support to help students get through 
university. Do you not think that this educa- 
tional program automatically has inherent 
within it a very positive move towards even- 
tual majority rule even on the present politi- 
cal structure, not to mention something that 
might be an improvement on it? 
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Prof. Pratt: That is absolutely true and it 
is of course a major part, I would think, of 
the reason why Britain offered to give fur- 
ther support to secondary education in 
Rhodesia; because it would have this longer- 
term political consequence as well. The 
figures that I have before me are basically 
the same as yours, though they are a year or 
two out of date. You must be on a mailing 
list that I am not on. They are basically the 
same. They demonstrate the importance that 
the Rhodesian Government has attached, in 
the first instance, to primary education. 
There has been a major and entirely lauda- 
ble effort in the development of primary 
education. 


Mr. Thompson: And are there trade schools 
and high schools beyond that? 


Prof. Pratt: The trade schools and high 
schools are a more recent development and 
are still not of any great consequence. I do 
not know whether you have the figure for 
the number of Africans in Form Six, which 
is the last year of secondary school, and on 
the basis of which alone you can attend 
university. The pyramid becomes very nar- 
row at that point. 


Mr. Thompson: I do not have that figure. 


Prof. Prati: The figures that I have, for 
1965, are not as up-to-date. They show 1,734 
Europeans and 93 Africans in Form. Six. 
There are only two African secondary 
schools that are training at Form Six level. 
Therefore, in terms of training Africans to 
play a full part eventually in the senior 
ranks of the civil service etc., there is still a 
great deal to be desired. 

On the trade schools, a point which I men- 
tioned briefly but did not develop is, I sup- 
pose, the terribly disheartening device which 


is employed by the white trade unions. : 


Entry to many of the trades is through 
apprenticeship, and control of who is admit- 
ted to an apprenticeship scheme effectively 
achieves job reservation in that particular 
trade. 

All the figures that I have seen show vast- 
ly fewer Africans in semi-skilled and skilled 
trades than in countries to the north where 
this device does not operate. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 
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Mr. Basford: I have just a brief question. 
You mentioned in your statement that there 
is a need for communication with Rhodesia. 
Would you, sir, be allowed into Rhodesia? 


Prof. Pratt: I do not know. The last time I 


was there was before UDI. It was in the 
summer of 1965. In 1960, I was involved with 
the Institute of Commonwealth Studies at 
Oxford in the publication of the book that 
_the Chairman referred to. It received a criti- 


cal reception in Salisbury. I wondered, when 
I went, if I might not, in consequence, find 
myself on a list of prohibited immigrants. 
But I have never asked; and, indeed, there 


_is not much point in asking until I see the 


possibility for personal reasons, of a visit. I 
do not really know the answer to your ques- 
tion. All I can say is that in 1965 I was 
admitted. 


Mr. Walker: One quick question: Is there a 
trend of increasing white immigration into 


Rhodesia? 


Prof. Prati: I believe that the trend of 
white immigration has been very heavy since 
the war. In 1966, for the first time since the 


_war, there was a net immigration of between 
4,000 to 5,000. I am told that the most recent 
figures that the present regime has released 
‘show that there has been a turn and that 
| there is margin of about a thousand on, shall 
I say, the plus immigration side for this year. 


Mr. Walker: White? 
Prof. Pratt: White, yes. 
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Mr. Churchill: May I ask a supplementary 


question? 


Dr. Pratt, relative to your interest in the 


Department of External Affairs, if you had a 
‘desire to go to Rhodesia could we not work 


out an exchange whereby you might get per- 
mission to visit that country and some mem- 
ber of the Government of Rhodesia might 
come to Canada? Would you take that up with 


Mr. Martin? 


Mr. Walker: We would be getting the 


worst of the bargain, I am afraid. 


Prof. Pratt: Anyone who went to Rhodesia 


on any Sort of official sponsorship—and, of 
course, T would be very interested in going— 


would have to look very carefully at the 


| arrangement. I would not want to go under 
any, arrangement that suggested support for 
the regime. If I could not visit friends who 
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are now in detention, for example, I would 
be reluctant to go. 


Mr. Churchill: Would you favour a mem- 
ber of the Rhodesian Government visiting 
Canada and meeting this Committee? Do you 
think that is a good idea? 


Prof. Prati: I do not know how much time 
you can spend on the Rhodesian issue. I 
would favour your hearing Rhodesian opin- 
ion directly. There are in Canada vigorous 
and articulate spokesmen who are recent 
Rhodesian subjects. They would certainly 
give you a direct impression of their feelings. 
There are also able Africans here who would 
give you a direct impression of the African 
view. 

I think an invitation to a member of the 
Smith regime would be a rather unfriendly 
act to the governor who is constitutionally 
responsible for Rhodesia. 


Mr. Thompson: Do you know of any Afri- 
can or Rhodesian member of the government 
who has been denied a visa to visit Canada? 


Prof. Pratt: I have heard it alleged, but I 
do not know whether it is a fact. 


Mr. Thompson: I am asking you because I 
understood, from the rumour I heard, that 
one was to come to the University of Toronto 
to take part in a teach-in... 


Prof. Pratt: It could well be. The John 
Birch Society—No; I am sorry; that was a 
serious slip—I mean the Edmond Burke Soci- 
ety. That was not deliberate. It would have 
been a cheap trick had it been deliberate. 
The Edmond Burke Society ran a weekend 
teach-in on Rhodesia. I have not been in 
particular communication with them. It may 
very well be that they sought to get permis- 
sion for a minister to come. What I heard— 
and I forgot where I heard it—was that Mr. 
Lardner-Burke had been invited. I did not 
realize that it was to Toronto, though. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have been 
meeting since 9.30 and it is now 12.30. I do 
not think we should overtax the patience and 
the goodwill of the witness. 

On your behalf I wish to thank him for 
having accepted our invitation and for being 
here this morning. 

The meeting stands adjourned to the call 
of the Chair. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman: Mr. Jean-Eudes Dubé 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. W. B. Nesbitt 


and DENGE 
Mr. Allmand, Mr. Harkness, *Mr. Pelletier, 
Mr. Asselin Mr. Hymmen, Mr. Pilon, 

(Charlevoix), Mr. Lambert, Mr. Prud’homme, 

Mr. Basford, Mr. Laprise, Mr. Stanbury, 
Mr. Brewin, Mr. Lind, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Macquarrie, Mr. Tolmie, 
Mr. Forrestall, Mr. McIntosh, Mr. Walker—(24). 
Mr. Groos, Mr. Orange, 


(Quorum 13) 
Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


*Replaced Mr. Macdonald (Rosedale). on January 30, 1968. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


TUESDAY, January 30, 1968. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Pelletier be substituted for that of Mr. 
Macdonald (Rosedale) on the Standing Committee on External Affairs. 


Attest. 


ALISTAIR FRASER, 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, February 22, 1968. 
(15) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.50 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


‘ Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Brewin, Dubé, Groos, Hymmen, Laprise, 
Lind, Pelletier, Orange, Pilon, Prud’homme, Tolmie, Walker—(13). 


In attendance: Mr. Cedric A. S. Greenhill of Toronto, Chairman of the 
Friends of Rhodesia Association. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of the Department of 
External Affairs (1966). 


The Chairman referred to meetings of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
Procedure held on February 1 and 14, 1968 and to an invitation extended to 
Mr. Cedric Greenhill to appear before the Committee and express his views 
on the subject of Rhodesia. 

On motion of Mr. Groos, seconded by Mr. Orange, it was 


Resolved,—That reasonable living and travelling expenses be paid to 
Mr. Cedric Greenhill who has been called to appear before this Committee. 

On a point of order, Mr. Brewin raised the question of a meeting of the 
External Affairs and National Defence Committees with the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs and the Minister of National Defence, in order to consider 
the subjects of NATO and NORAD. The Chairman indicated that the matter 
had been discussed with Messrs. Martin and Cadieux and that it was hoped that 
such a meeting could be arranged for February 29. 

The Chairman introduced Mr. Greenhill, who made a statement on the 
subject of Rhodesia. 

The witness was then questioned for the remainder of the meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Lind, seconded by Mr. Groos, it was 

Agreed,—That the following documents mentioned in the last paragraph 
of the statement made by Mr. Greenhill be filed with the Clerk of the Committee, 
for reference by members. 

—Brief on the Rhodesian Issue, prepared by the Rhodesia Society of 
Canada, Toronto. (Exhibit 1) 
—Token 1,000 names of Canadians who also feel that Canada ought to 
send an all-party enquiring body to Rhodesia. (Exhibit 2) 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Greenhill for his appearance before the Com- 
mittee. 

At 1.45 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, February 22, 1968. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we have a quo- 
rum. I will now call the meeting to order. 


Your Subcommittee on Agenda and Proce- 
dure met on February 1 and February 14, 
1968 and decided to have one further witness 
on Rhodesia. We agreed to ask Mr. Cedric 
Greenhill, the Chairman of the Friends of 
Rhodesia Association, to appear before the 
Committee today. 


I am very sorry that we had to wait so long 
to obtain a quorum, but I believe Mr. Green- 
hill is familiar with the conditions prevailing 
in Parliament at the present time. 


’ Mr. Greenhill forwarded in advance copies 
of his presentation in English and in French. 
If some of you do not have copies of this 
presentation before you this morning we still 
have some available. 


[Translation] 


We have copies of Mr. Greenhill’s brief in 
both English and French. Those of you who 
do not have your copies of that brief might 
find some here at the table. 


[English] 


Before introducing Mr. Greenhill I think it 
‘would be in order to have a motion that 
reasonable living and travelling expenses be 
paid to Mr. Cedric Greenhill who has been 
¢alled to appear before this Committee. 


_ Mr. Groos: Jj so move. 


Mr. Orange: I second the motion. 
~ Motion agreed to. 
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' Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
to delay Mr. Greenhill’s presentation but, on 
a point of order, the Steering Committee 
proposed that we try and arrange a meeting 
to which we would invite the Standing Com- 
mittee on Defence. This meeting was 
arranged for next Thursday. None of us these 
days can predict what Parliament will be 
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doing next Thursday, but, subject to Parlia- 
ment going on, has it been arranged that Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Cadieux will be available to 
discuss developments in respect of NATO and 
NORAD? 


The Chairman: Mr. Laniel, the Chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Defence, and I 
have approached both Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Cadieux. Although we have not been able to 
obtain a definite commitment we do hope that 
Mr. Martin will be able to testify next Thurs- 
day. We will get in touch with him again 
regarding this matter. We do not know what 
conditions will prevail next Thursday, as you 
said, but we do hope that we will be able to 
have such a joint meeting. 


Our next witness is Mr. Greenhill. He was 
born in England in 1917, joined the Royal Air 
Force in 1937, was awarded the D.F.C. in 
1939, and was a prisoner of war from 1941 to 
1945. In 1945 he emigrated to Southern 
Rhodesia, where he farmed and was in busi- 
ness from 1945 to 1951. In 1951 he went to 
Northern Rhodesia, which is now Zambia, 
farmed and was in business there from 1951 
to 1961. In 1961 he came to Canada, is now a 
Canadian citizen and engaged in real estate. 
While in Southern Rhodesia Mr. Greenhill 
was a member of the Rhodesian National 
Farmers Union and on the Committee for Soil 
Conservation. While in Zambia he was on the 
Committee of the Rhodesian National Farm- 
ers Union, the Committee of the Federal 
Party in Sir Roy Welensky’s constituency in 
Broken Hill, and the Committee of Broken 
Hill Chamber of Commerce. 


Here in Canada, Mr. Greenhill is the Chair- 
man of the Friends of Rhodesia Association, 
He is also on the Committee of the Rhodesia 
Society. 

It is my pleasure to introduce to you, gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Cedric A. S. Greenhill. I presume 
Mr. Greenhill will make his presentation first 
and then accept questions from the members. 


Mr. Cedric A. S. Greenhill (Chairman of 
the Friends of Rhodesia Association): Mr. 
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Chairman, gentlemen, it is a great honour to 
be here today. May I thank you for inviting 
me to appear before you. This is quite a 
responsibility because I am _ speaking on 
behalf of 4 million Rhodesians and all those 
Canadians and others who wish to see the 
state of semi-warfare against Rhodesia 
brought to an end. Before I say any more, I 
would like to say that I have no present 
financial or other interest in Rhodesia. 


I came to Canada in 1961; my family arrived 
here a year later. And Rhodesia seemed to 
recede further and further from my mind. 
However in 1965 after Rhodesia declared 
itself independant, I and many other Canadi- 
ans who had visited the country were hor- 
rified when we read the newspapers, listened 
to the radio, and watched TV in Canada, to 
see and hear the distorted picture that was 
being given. We listened to the half truths 
and lies and, knowing the country, realized 
that Canadians were not being given both 
sides of the situation. 
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There are various methods of propaganda, 
lies and half-truths. Of the two, the half-truth 
is the more treacherous because the lie can be 
nailed; and it is the half-truth which is being 
most used in the propaganda war against 
Rhodesia. To illustrate how deadly a half- 
truth can be, I would like to tell the story of 
the eminent barrister, Marshall Hall, in the 
UK who became for some reason the enemy 
of one of the press lords. To teach the barris- 
ter a lesson, all he did was to print details of 
all the cases which the barrister lost without 
printing the details of any of the cases which 
he won. Hall’s practice soon dwindled—I tell 
the story to illustrate what is being done to 
Rhodesia. This is why I and other concerned 
people in Canada who believe that justice and 
truth go together feel we should do all in our 
power to bring the facts of the situation to 
the Canadian public. We do believe an injus- 
tice is being done in waging economic war- 
fare against an innocent people. 


Who are these Rhodesians whom we are 
trying to destroy? They were our allies in two 
world wars. In World War II they were part 
of the Empire Air Training Scheme, together 
with Canada, and trained many pilots for the 
Royal Rhodesian Air force and the Royal Air 
force. They fought beside Canadians in the 
air and on the land, in fact they have the 
proud record of having had a higher percent- 
age of the European population in the armed 
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forces than any other member of the 
Commonwealth. 


Since the war Rhodesian airmen and sol- 
diers have assisted Britain in many parts of 
the world, including Malaya, when they 
fought against Communist terrorists; in Ku- 
wait; in the Suez Canal Zone; in Somalia, at 
the request of the British Government they 
dropped food supplies; in Cyprus and in 
Aden in 1962 the “C” Squadron of the Special 
Air Service operated against terrorists. Today 
this same unit is operating in the Zambesi val- 
ley against infiltrating Communist terrorists. 


Rhodesia has never been a colony; Rhode- 
sians have in fact never been ruled by Eng- 
land nor have received financial aid from 
England. Rhodesia has always been self-sup- 
porting. Rhodesia was originally settled from 
the South. 


In 1890 the Pioneer Column placed the 
Union Jack in Salisbury. The British South 
Africa Company was solely responsible for 
the administration of Southern Rhodesia. As a 
matter of interest, the common law of 
Rhodesia is not English law but Roman Dutch 
law as the main settlement was from S.A.,, 
although many people from different parts of 
the world, including Canadians, came to 
Rhodesia as immigrants. 


By 1923 Rhodesia had become ready for 
self-government and Britain offered the 
Rhodesians two choices. Hither they could 
become a fifth province of the Union of South 


Africa or assume responsible government, — 


This was put to a referendum. The people 
decided in favour of responsible government. 


Rhodesia’s affairs were handled by the Do- 


minions office in London and through the 
British High ‘Commissioner in Salisbury. In 
1953 the Southern Rhodesians who could at 
that time have achieved complete independ- 
ence without much difficulty, at the request 
of the British Government (and after the mat- 


ter was again put to a referendum) joined the © 


Federation of Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia as it was then, and Nyasaland. One 
of the conditions for joining was that the 
Federation could not be dissolved without the 
consent of the Southern Rhodesian govern- 
ment. However, in 1960 the Monkton Com- 
mission, recommended that the Federation be 
allowed to break up. The “winds of change” 


were blowing then through Africa. It became 
obvious to the Rhodesians that the British © 


government policy was to end the Federation 
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and it was doing all in its power through its 
native commissioners in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland to assist in the creation of an 
atmosphere which would lead to the break-up 
of the Federation. 
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Under these circumstances the Rhodesians 
realized that if they allowed this they would 
lose the status achieved in 1923. Therefore, 
shortly after the Monkton Commission 
returned to England conferences were held in 
Salisbury under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Duncan Sandys attended by the British Gov- 
ernment, Rhodesian Government and all 
political parties in Rhodesia including African 
Nationalist parties to hammer out a new con- 
stitution for Rhodesia to remove the reserved 
clauses that were in the old 1923 Constitution. 


At this conference it was agreed that the 
reserved clauses except for three would be 
entirely done away with, the Rhodesian elec- 
torate was asked to vote in July 1961, to 
accept or reject the new Constitution as set 
out in two Command White Papers. These 
were British command papers. The introduc- 
tion to Command Paper 1399 contained the 
following paragraph, “The proposed new 
Constitution which is based on the conclu- 
Sions of the Conference will reproduce many 
of the provisions of the existing Constitution. 
It will eliminate all the reserved powers at 
present vested in the Government of the U.K. 
save for certain matters set out in Paragraph 
50”. Paragraph 50 reads as follows: “Under 
the new proposals Southern Rhodesia will be 
free to make amendments to any section of 
the Constitution without reference to the 
United Kingdom, with the exception of 
amendments which would affect: 


(a) The position of the Sovereign and the 
- Governor. 


(b) The right of the United Kingdom to 
safeguard the position regarding— 


(1) International obligations. 


(2) Undertakings given by the Government 
of Southern Rhodesia in respect of loans 
under the Colonial Stock Acts. 


It is understandable therefore, that the 
Rhodesian electorate assumed that they were 
voting for a Constitution which would virtu- 
ally give them complete independence. The 
“new Constitution was accepted by a 2-1 
majority. But when the Bill introducing the 
new 1961 Constitution was before the House 
of Commons in London on November 8, 
1961—-some months after the referendum had 
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taken place—it was stated by Mr. Braine, the 
then Under-Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations: 

“My right honourable friend (Mr. Duncan 
Sandys) proposes to advise Her Majesty to 
grant by Order in Council under the Bill, 
once enacted, a constitution which will follow 
the White Papers in every detail. It will 
include a few minor points for which provi- 
sion has to be made, which were not men- 
tioned in the White Papers, since these of 
necessity were expressed in layman’s 
language. 

One of the few minor points not mentioned in 
the White Paper was the inclusion of Section 
111 in the New Constitution:— 


Section 111 Full power and authority is here- 
by reserved to Her Majesty by Order in 
Council to amend, add to or revoke the provi- 
sions of Sections 1,2,3,6,29,32,42, and this sec- 
tion and any Order In Council made by vir- 
tue of this section may vary or revoke any 
previous Order so made”. 


An almost identical provision section 61, 
was to be found in Rhodesia’s previous 1923 
Constitution, so in other words although the 
British government had asked the Rhodesian 
electorate to vote on Command papers 1399 
and 1400, which would have been an “In- 
dependence” Constitution, the British Gov- 
ernment slipped in Section 111 after the vote 
had taken place and after Southern 
Rhodesia’s Prime Minister, Sir Edgar White- 
head, had made a speech in parliament stat- 
ing specifically this fact the fact that it 
would lead to independence. The British Gov- 
ernment never contradicted this and allowed 
this misleading interpretation of the Com- 
mand Papers to be accepted by the Rhodesian 
people until after they had voted. I can think 
of no more flagrant, immoral act of fraud 
perpetrated against an electorate in modern 
times. And it is inconceivable... 


Mr. Brewin: May I ask a question for 
information? 


The Chairman: Perhaps you would allow 
the witness to complete his statement. 


Mr. Greenhill: It is inconceivable that the 
Rhodesian electorate would have voted as 
they did if they had known that Section 111 
was to be included. This is one of the factors 
that make the Rhodesian people distrust the 
British Government. 
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Joshua Nkomo, leader of one of the Nation- 
alist parties, after the Conference in Salis- 
bury stated, “We are to have a new Constitu- 
tion, which is an achievement resulting from 
the pressures of the National Democratic 
party. We feel that the new provision has 
given us a certain amount of assurance that 
the country will not pursue policies which 
mean that Africans would perpetually be 
unable to control their country.” However, 
Iam sorry to say that as soon as the Constitu- 
tion came into force Joshua Nkomo refused to 
support it and started a terrorist campaign to 
prevent Africans from voting. The campaign 
was largely successful. 


Recently in Toronto I asked Mr. Garfield 
Todd the ex-Prime Minister of Rhodesia, 
whether he believed that Joshua Nkomo was 
right in resorting to these means at that time. 
Mr. Garfield Todd replied that Joshua Nkomo 
was justified in going back on the statement 
because if he had co-operated and the Afri- 
cans had gone to the polls in large numbers 
this would have shown the British Govern- 
ment that the Africans were co-operating 
with the Rhodesian Government and that 
then there would be no case to prevent the 
Rhodesians from getting their independence. 
In other words he was saying that the une- 
lected Nationalist leader was justified in using 
terrorist methods to prevent the Africans 
from taking part in the next stage of demo- 
cratic evolution in Rhodesia under which an 
ever-increasing number of Africans would be 
able to take part in the government of their 
country. 
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In June 1963 a conference was held at Vic- 
toria Falls to decide on plans for the break up 
of the Federation. It will be remembered that 
the British Government had to obtain the 
permission of the Southern Rhodesian gov- 
ernment for this break-up. Mr. Rab Butler at 
the meeting gave an assurance to Prime Min- 
ister Field and Ian Smith, that Southern 
Rhodesian independence would be dealt with 
immediately and would present no difficulties. 
Unfortunately, this promise was not put in 
writing and has since been denied by the 
British Government. 


After the dissolution of the Federation, 
the Rhodesian and British Governments start- 
ed to negotiate for independence. However 
there were difficulties. 


One of the factors in the negotiations was 
whether the Rhodesian people as a whole 
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wanted independence or not. The Rhodesian © 
Government took the view that the best way | 
of finding out African opinion was through _ 
their chiefs, and many meetings were held by 
the chiefs; and in addition to that there was a 
great meeting of chiefs at Dombashawa in | 
March 1965. Previously, the African National | 
Party had been trying to get into a position of | 
power because they believed, with some jus- 
tification, that the party which won power 
in the first election would stay in power. The 
way to win power in the first election would 
be, they decided, to intimidate by burning, 
murder, threats against families, etc. 


This Meu Mau technique was of course 
deplored and banned by the Whitehead | 
Government. 

| 


At the Dombashawa meeting, the chiefs | 
made this statement to Mr. Arthur Bottomly, | 
who represented the United Kingdom gov- | 
ernment: “It is obvious to us, Sir, that 
however much truth we can speak today, it is 
not the intention of you, our honoured guest, | 
to be satisfied with what we know to be the | 
truth. If we take you to the graves of these 
people who have been killed, you will not be 
satisfied that they have been killed by these | 
nationalists. If we show the graves of the 
children of our people who have been killed | 
by these people, you will not be satisfied. Sir, 
if it is your wish to hand over to the | 
nationalists, well we cannot stop you; but 
all I can say is that if you do the time will 
come when the person who is about to die — 
will point his finger at you”. It has been said 
by those who wish to destroy Rhodesia that the 
Chiefs are puppets of the Government and | 
in view of the fact that the African people 
and their chiefs since Independence on 
numerous occasions have stated their whole- 
hearted support for the stance the Govern- | 
ment is taking on Independence I think that | 
here I should give a brief resume of how | 
Chiefs are appointed. 


_ 

Anyone who knows the African mind and f 
the tribal system would never accuse a chief — 
of giving lip-service. Matabele Chieftainships | 
are hereditary, while Mashona chiefs are — 
appointed from one of the leading families on 
a rotation system. The chief is more than 
judge and jury; he is the embodiment of the — 
tribe’s spirit. He is not an individualist; Afri- — 
can life is communal and Chiefs rely on vary- | 
ing numbers of headmen or councillors to 
reach decisions with him. There is a tradi- — 
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tional structure regulating the tribe’s affairs 
including the selection of a Chief. After much 
ceremony a chief is named and then through 
various channels the Government is informed. 
The Government merely ratifies the appoint- 
ment, and is bound by the African Affairs 
Act to make the appointment in accordance 
with the tribal custom. Both tribe and leader 
recognize that it is not a Government choice. 
There have been cases where the chief has 
been asked by the Government to stand 
down, but these are exceptional cases; 4 or 5 
such instances over as many decades show 
the strength of the system, when one consid- 
ers that at any one given time there are over 
200 chiefs in office. 


. Here is a statement made by the Council of 
chiefs (November 2nd, 1966) almost one year 
after independence: 


_ “We the Council of Chiefs, the elected 
representatives of all the traditional leaders 
of the African tribes of Rhodesia, have today 
held one of our periodic meetings to consider 
problems which confront our people and our 
country. 


“Amongst other matters which were dis- 
cussed is the bitter war being waged against 
us by Britain. 


“We are concerned over the damage which 
is being caused our country and the suffering 
to which our people are being subjected at 
this time by the economic sanctions imposed 
by Britain. 

““We wish to state quite clearly that we sup- 
port the Government of Rhodesia and we do 
not accept the claims of the British Prime 
Minister that he has continuing responsibility 
and authority for and over our people 
through the government and Parliament of 
the United Kingdom. Why has the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, while claiming 
this responsibility, seen fit to impose sanc- 
tions upon us, and why has the same British 
sovernment supported the Government of 
Zambia against us in what we regard as 
ireachery? We condemn outright the policy of 
he Zambian Government in attempting to 
lestroy our thriving economy for their own 
90litical ends. Not only does the Zambian 
Government permit our outlawed extremists 
Oo remain on Zambian soil but it allows them 
© raise armed bands which raid and murder 
n our peaceful country. 
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“We shall stand firmly behind our Prime 
Minister in any steps which he decides to 
take” 


Since 1923, as additional evidence of the 
esteem in which the Rhodesian Government 
was held whenever a Prime Minister’s confer- 
ence was held in London, the Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia was invited to attend 
along with the other Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions. However in 1964, for the first 
time, when the Prime Ministers’ Conference 
was held in London the Rhodesian Prime 
Minister was not invited to attend. The 
Rhodesian people took this as an insult and as 
an indication of the pressures which were 
being exerted on the British Government to 
change the standing of Rhodesia. In addition 
to this, the United Nations of 1962 passed a 
resolution declaring that Rhodesia was a non- 
self-governing territory and called on Great 
Britain to bring about a new constitution 
based on “fone man, one vote”. However, 
Britain explained before the Security Council, 
in detail, that Southern Rhodesia’s self-gov- 
erning character challenged the propriety of 
the United Nations to interfere in matters 
essentially within the State’s domestic juris- 
diction. No resolution of this committee or of 
the Security Council, or of the General As- 
sembly, Britain said, can make the Status of 
Southern Rhodesia what it is not. 


By 1964 business people were losing confi- 
dence in the future of Rhodesia because they 
believed that Prime Minister Wilson’s state- 
ments before being elected to power in Brit- 
ain indicated that he would never grant 
Rhodesia independence until what he called 
“Majority Rule’ had been instituted. In addi- 
tion to this, there was a certain amount of 
unrest among the Africans who were being 
terrorised by members of the “Nationalist” 
Parties. A solution therefore was urgent. In 
November 1965 Mr. Wilson arrived in Salis- 
bury and further talks took place with the 
Rhodesian Government as the result of which 
it was agreed that a Royal Commission be set 
up to decide on whether the Rhodesian people 
as a whole wanted independence. 


But on November 3rd, shortly after Mr. 
Wilson’s return, he stated in the House of 
Commons that the British Government 
reserved its position to accept or reject the 
findings of the proposed commission; and this 
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meant that if the findings of the commission 
were that the majority of Rhodesians wanted 
independence, even then the British Govern- 
ment would not be bound by the findings of 
that commission. 


This made U.D.I. inevitable, and in fact it 
was declared on November 11th,, 1965. I wish 
to make it plain that at the time independ- 
ence was declared the only official representa- 
tive of the British Government in Rhodesia 
was the British High Commissioner. Sir Hum- 
phrey Gibbs was the Queen’s representative, 
not the British Government’s; and by the 1961 
Constitution which was then in operation and 
not in dispute with the British Government, 
he was bound to take the advice of the 
Rhodesian ministers on all matters concerning 
Rhodesia’s internal affairs. When Rhodesia 
declared itself independent they were not in 
revolt against the crown, they were merely 
stating to the world that they no longer could 
allow the British Government under mount- 
ing pressure from the United Nations to inter- 
fere in their internal affairs. 


Immediately the British Government began 
an incredible campaign of hate propaganda. It 
froze all the assets of the Rhodesian Central 
Bank in London and instituted a policy of 
sanctions. It also set up broadcasting stations 
in Francistown, Botswana, and assisted in the 
financing of broadcasts from Lusaka, Zambia. 
These stations beamed propaganda pro- 
grammes to Rhodesia inciting the Africans to 
revolt and to commit atrocities. 


Wilson predicted that Rhodesia would “be 
brought to heel” “in weeks rather than 
months” and also predicted that there would 
be an uprising and that the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment would be overthrown. When it appeared 
obvious that these predictions would not come 
about he made a commitment to the Com- 
monwealth Conference in London in 1966 to 
hand the matter over to be dealt with by the 
United Nations provided the Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment had not already been “brought to 
heel” by the end of that year. 


However, in early December 1966 Prime 
Minister Wilson invited Prime Minister Smith 
to a conference on board HMS Tiger to agree 
upon a new constitution which would be 
acceptable both to the British Government 
and the Rhodesian Government. This they 
succeeded in doing, and it was approved both 
by the British Government and Rhodesian 
Government. However, Wilson had stipulat- 
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ed that before this new constitution could be 
brought into effect there should be an interim 
period of direct rule from London, while the 
British Government decided whether the 
Rhodesians as a whole would accept the new 
constitution. In addition, the Rhodesians had 
to agree to hand over control of the police 
and armed forces to British control and allow 
if necessary British forces to be stationed in 
Rhodesia. Without any assurance from the 
British Government that they would grant 
this new constitution, the Rhodesians did not 
trust the British Government. They thought 
that this was another Wilson trick to gain 
control of Rhodesia in order to hand it over | 
to the kind of racist rule which had become 
the pattern in Kenya and several other States. 
The Rhodesian view was that they were pre- 
pared to accept the new constitution, that the 
British Government should send the commis- 


sion to Rhodesia to inquire into the accepta- | 
bility and then as soon as the British Govern- | 
ment agreed to the acceptablity of the new | 


constitution they would put it into effect. 


It seems a tragedy, having got so close to | 


agreement, when the only disagreement was 


one of detail about how to put the new consti- | 
tution into effect, that Prime Minister Wilson, | 
instead of persevering, immediately handed | 
the matter over to be dealt with by the Unit- — 
ed Nations. This “expediency” brought the © 
entire Conservative Party in Britain and the 
Chief Labour Whip to vote against the gov- — 


ernment’s decision. In the House of Lords the > 
vote was 2-1 against. 


Through his act Wilson admitted to the. 
world that Rhodesia was in effect beyond the © 


control of the British Government and was 


de facto an independent state. In effect, he 


withdrew the protection of the crown from 


Rhodesia. It says something for the Rhode- 
sians that they still maintain that they are 
loyal to that crown. When this matter was > 
handed over to the United Nations the British: | 
Government, in order to get sanctions invoked 
by the U.N., has to make a charge against | 
Rhodesia under which the Charter of the 
United Nations could allow sanctions to be > 
invoked. The charge was that Rhodesia was a | 


threat to world peace and security. 


When the Rhodesian Government heard | 


that this charge had been made against them | 
they asked for the right to answer the charge 4 
and to participate in the debate in the Securi- ° 
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Charter that before sanctions can be invoked 
both parties to the dispute must be heard, 
whether or not they are members of the Unit- 
ed Nations. This right was refused to the 
Rhodesian people. Whether or not the Rhode- 
sians were in fact a threat to world peace and 
security was never discussed, much less 
proved. It was merely stated that they were a 
threat to world peace and security. 
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Also the Charter specifically states that the 
5 permanent members on the Security Coun- 
cil shall concur before sanctions can be 
invoked. Two permanent members abstained: 
France and Russia. France stated that they 
did not consider Rhodesia to be a threat to 
‘world peace. With the present global conflicts 
‘and indeed open warfare going on, it is utter- 
ly ludicrous that Rhodesia, a small and peace- 
ful state, half the size of Ontario or less, 
should be isolated as a threat to world peace. 
Rhodesia is the only country ever to be given 
this label by the U.N. 


One of the arguments used was that 
Rhodesia has a minority government and 
therefore other countries to the north might 
feel they had to attack Rhodesia and there- 
fore Rhodesia was a threat to world peace. 


- The last time that this “word-peace-threat” 
argument was used was when Hitler accused 
the Poles of being a threat to Germany; and 
used it as justification for attacking Poland. 


It was also stated by U Thant that Rhodesia 
could not be represented because it was not a 
State, and Britain has stated that it is a State. 
If it is not a State then, presumably, it is an 
appendage of Britain, in which case the 
Charter of the United Nations expressly for- 
bids the interference in the internal affairs of 
a member state; they would therefore not be 
‘empowered to act. If, however, they are 
empowered to act, and have indeed acted, 
then the Charter expressly states that both 
parties must be heard, whether or not they 
are members. 


Canada is taking part in this condemnation 
and economic warface against Rhodesia, and I 
believe that in addition to this being illegal 
‘under the Charter of the United Nations, it is 
‘against the legal traditions of Canada. 
Canadian law is based on British law, and 
‘under this law all accused have the right to 
face their accusers and answer the charges 
‘brought against them; also, all accused must 
ye presumed innocent unless proved guilty. 
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In the case of Rhodesia they have never been 
allowed to answer the charges, neither have 
they been proven guilty, and therefore must 
be presumed innocent. And this is why lasa 
Canadian must do all in my power to right 
the wrong being done. Is it right for Canada 
to try and starve all the people of Rhodesia, 
black and white, when no elected member or 
acknowledged representative of the African 
people has asked for sanctions to be invoked? 
Is it ever right to attack young and old peo- 
ple who are obviously innocent? 


Yet Canada has taken part in these sanc- 
tions without the matter ever having been 
debated on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons. Has Canada ever previously waged 
war, and this is a form of warfare, without a 
parliamentary debate? 


Rhodesians believe in democracy. They 
believe, however, that “one-man-one-vote” 
now, will not lead to democracy. They believe 
that it will lead to tyranny, anarchy and mis- 
ery. Under their system of democracy, every- 
one black or white, votes on a non-racial 
basis, and everybody has an equal opportunity 
to take part in that democracy ... on a merit 
basis. They believe that the first duty of a 
government is to maintain law and order, so 
that democracy, education, and other forms 
of advancement can take place. They believe, 
as the result of experience in countries to the 
north, that democracy can only be achieved 
in Africa gradually and as the result of edu- 
cation and training in democratic traditions. 
What country in Africa, they ask, which has 
been given a constitution based on “‘one-man- 
one-vote” has ever changed its govern- 
ment by means of a free election where 
an opposition party has been allowed 
to compete? I would like to remind the 
Committee that the Rhodesian Government 
has the responsibility for a people, many of 
whom are primitive and have no concept of 
voting principles. Western democracy is total- 
ly foreign to their culture. Giving those peo- 
ple a vote is not giving them “freedom” but 
rather destroying their present representation 
and dismantling the entire system of tribal 
authority. In the field of education, Rhode- 
sians proudly state that more Africans are 
being educated than in any other African 
country to the north, and that every year a 
larger sum of money is being spent by the 
government on African education. 
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Even since the imposition of sanctions the 
amount spent has increased by about a mil- 
lion and a half dollars per year. Rhodesians 
have often been criticized for the Land Ap- 
portionment Act. This was _ originally 
introducted at the request of the British Gov- 
ernment in order to protect African holdings 
of land. It is maintained in order to prevent 
the people with the most money from obtain- 
ing most of the land, and in order to protect 
the African. If Canada had instituted a simi- 
lar Land Apportionment Act for the indige- 
nous Indians it would be like giving them 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. If the Land Apportionment Act 
were repealed the Rhodesian Government 
believes that this would not benefit the Afri- 
cans. They do, however, believe in the gradu- 
al and constant modification of this Act. They 
have instituted schemes for improved African 
farmers obtaining land in areas which were 
previously exclusively European, also they 
have set aside areas in the towns where Afri- 
cans may own their own homes, and many 
are taking advantage of these opportunities. 


Rhodesia has been accused of being a “‘po- 
lice state’. Many visitors to the country have 
stated that this is nonsense. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s house is unguarded. There are less 
policemen in Salisbury than there are in evi- 
dence in most big cities on the North Ameri- 
can continent; since independence there has 
been less crime. Policemen in Rhodesia do not 
carry arms. 


If the Rhodesian Government did not have 
the support of the African people, Prime 
Minister Wilson’s prediction of a revolt would 
have certainly come true and the Rhodesian 
Government could not have survived. 


Rhodesians are however under attack by 
Communist-armed terrorists crossing the 
Zambesi river from Zambia, and they rely 
upon the support of the Africans in order to 
round them up before they do any damage. In 
addition, most European farmers live with 
their families on farms often miles from their 
nearest neighbours. It is difficult to imagine, 
outnumbered as the white people are, and 
with most of them being engaged in running 
the country and beating sanctions, how they 
could cope unless they had the almost com- 
plete co-operation of the African population. 
Rhodesia feels that sanctions are a form of 
warfare. A number of African countries have 
openly stated their intention of overthrowing 
the Rhodesian Government by and a war of 
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“national liberation”. Egypt has in fact de- 
clared war on Rhodesia, and for this and other 
reasons they have imposed censorship as Brit- 
ain did during the war against Germany. 
They have stated that once the attack on 
Rhodesia ceases censorship will cease as there 
will no longer be any need for it. Much of the 
press in Rhodesia is controlled by British 
companies, and no government in time of war 
can allow the spread of alarm or despon- 
dency. There is no censorship on mail. 


In view of the tragedies that have taken 
place in many other countries to the north of 
Rhodesia, Rhodesians believe that to let psue- 
do-nationalism run wild may well mean the 
end of Western civilization in that country 
with nothing to take its place. What the 
Rhodesians have succeeded in doing so far 
may not be ideal, but have the British or the 
Canadians any right to thrust yet another 
social tragedy on the world? There are no 
simple answers. 


Perhaps the Committee may find it difficult 
to understand why the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment, who have the responsibility for 4 mil- 
lion people, defy the United Nations, world 
opinion, and a host of people devoted to 
‘liberating’ the Africans. Why do they accept 
this responsibility? The answer is that they 
cannot do otherwise. 


All the Rhodesians ask is to be given time. 
They know that no slogan of. NIBMAR is 
going to help the Africans, they know what 
has to be done and intend to try and do it. In 
conclusion, I would respectfully make the fol- 
lowing requests to this committee: 


1. That the committee recommend that an 
all-party parliamentary group visit Rhodesia. 
The purpose of this visit would be to observe, 
collect facts, talk to people in all walks of 
life, of the various races and tribes, and the 
information collected would be tabled in the 
House. Leaders of African tribes and legal 


representatives of the people will welcome — 


such an inquiry. 
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2. That the committee recommend that 
negotiations should be started with Canada as 
the mediator between the British Government 
and the Rhodesian Government. 


3. It is our ardent hope that Canada can be 
instrumental in introducing to the United Na- 
tions a recommendation to seek a ruling from 
the International Court in the Hague, on the 
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legality of the economic isolation of Rhodesia. 
The present condemnation of Rhodesia with- 
out a hearing discredits the United Nations 
Organization and Canada in that it is being 
recognized by many people to be illegal. 


I must apologize for taking up so much of 
your time but, as you can see from all the 
documents and books that I have in front of 
me, the question of Rhodesia is a very com- 
plex one. If I have succeeded in helping to 
bring understanding between Canadians and 
Rhodesians, however, then our time will not 
have been wasted. As you can appreciate this 
statement cannot possibly do more than sum- 
marize some of the salient features of the 
Rhodesian issue. The Rhodesian Society has 
prepared a comprehensive and very carefully 
documented brief wich I would like to place 
before the Committee as evidence. I would 
like to make it clear that this brief is a prod- 
uct of Canadian people and _ states the 
Rhodesian case in relationship to Canada. In 
support. of our first recommendation the 
Rhodesia Society of Canada would also like to 
table a token 1,000 names—and this is a peti- 
tion we got some people to sign—of Canadi- 
ans who also feel that Canada ought to send 
an all-party enquiring body to Rhodesia. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 


The Chairman: Thank you very kindly, 
Mr. Greenhill. 


I believe Mr. Brewin has some questions to 
ask. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Mr. Greenhill about this statement on 
page 3 of his brief: 

I can think of no more flagrant, immoral 
act of fraud, perpetrated against an elec- 
torate in modern times. 


This is fairly strong language and I would 
like to know to whom it applies. Is it the 
former British government, the present British 
government, or both? 


Mr. Greenhill: 
government. 


It was the former British 


Mr. Brewin: That was a Conservative gov- 
ernment which at that time I think was led 


| ‘by Sir Douglas Home. He was the Prime Min- 


‘ister at the time. 


Mr. Greenhill: I think he was Prime Minis- 
ter at that time. It could have been Mr. Mac- 


_ millan, I am not sure. 


Mr. Brewin: I will not comment on your 


statement. You said, Mr. Greenhill, that you 
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were presenting the views of four million 
people. 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes. 


Mr. Brewin: Is that the total population of 
Rhodesia? 


Mr. Greenhill: No, not quite. 


Mr. Brewin: Not quite. Are there any 
Rhodesians you do not speak for? 


Mr. Greenhill: No. I think I speak for most 
of them. This is the general view of the 
Rhodesian people, both black and white. 


Mr. Brewin: I see. I wanted to get the 
figures on that. There are roughly 250,000 
people of European ancestry or origin? 


Mr. Greenhill: There are 4,280,000 Africans, 
228,000 Europeans, 14,000 people of mixed 
races and 8,380 Asians. 


Mr. Brewin: You views are very similar to 
and friendly with those of the present regime, 
the present de facto government, whether or 
not it is de jure. 


Mr. Greenhill; 
Rhodesia, yes. 


The 


government of 


Mr. Brewin: That is correct, is it not? And 
is it correct that this regime was elected for 
the first time in 1962? 


Mr. Greenhill: No. 
Mr. Brewin: Is that not true? 


Mr. Greenhill: Oh, wait a minute. You 
might be right. The present government was 
elected... 


Mr. Brewin: Sir Edgar Whitehead’s govern- 
ment was defeated in 1962. 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes. 


Mr. Brewin: It may not have been Mr. 
Smith. I think there may have been some 
other Prime Minister in the interim, but it 
was his party that was elected then and it 
has held office ever since. 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes. 


Mr. Brewin: Is that right? I want to ask if 
you know whether these figures are correct, 
that the electorate then consisted of 69,000 
white European voters and 3,000 coloured 
voters. 


Mr. Greenhill: I would like to point out 
thata.. 
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Mr. Brewin: But do you know if this is 
correct? 


Mr. Greenhill: Joshua Nkomo was prevent- 
ing the Africans from going to the polls. 


Mr. Brewin: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Greenhill: The terrorist campaign con- 
ducted at the time of the first election after 
the new constitution was brought in was 
aimed at preventing the Africans from going 
to the polls. 
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Mr. Brewin: Just to understand the 
representative nature of the government, do 
you agree for whatever reason that the facts 
as I stated them are more or less 
accurate—3,000 Africans out of nearly 4 mil- 
lion and about 69,000 out of 200,000 of Euro- 
pean background? 


Mr. Greenhill: I do not disagree. 
Mr. Brewin: You do not disagree? 


Mr. Walker: Excuse me, I would lke to 
speak on a point of order. You said you do 
not agree? 


Mr. Greenhill: I do agree. 
Mr. Walker: You do agree. 


Mr. Brewin: And then you say you repre- 
sent the coloured A‘ricans. Is this the same 
line of reasoning Mr. Smith has put forward, 
that the chiefs, the indabas, speak for the 
coloured South Africans? Is that the basis of 
your assertion, that you speak for these 
‘Africans? 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes, but that is not the only 
basis. The real basis for my assertion is what 
has happened since independence. 


Mr. Brewin: I see. It is what you said in 
your brief, then. 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes. I said that it was obvi- 
ous to any normal person who goes to 
Rhodesia and from the facts that they must 
have the support of the Africans, and it real- 
ly is not necessary as proof that what Smith 
said, that the chiefs did represent the Afri- 
cans, was correct. 


Mr. Brewin: I see. Is it not true that. the 
negotiations with the British government 
broke down, at least in part, on the fifth of 
five points? 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes. 
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Mr. Brewin: Namely, it was recognized that 
the British government was demanding that 
any solution must be approved by the people 
of Rhodesia? 


Mr. Greenhill: The final negotiations broke 
down over the question of the British govern- 
ment saying they would send a commission to 
Rhodesia to decide on whether it was accept- 
able to the Rhodesians as a whole, and that 
immediately Wilson went back to London he 
changed his mind and reserved his rights. He 
said that even if the commission did report 
this was acceptable to the people as a whole 
that he was still not going to be bound by it. 
He broke his word again. This was what led 
to UDI. 


Mr. Brewin: I understand that is what hap- 
pened at that time, but I am now talking 
about the later situation. 


Mr. Greenhill: When negotiations broke 
down at a later time it was not on the ques- 
tion of the acceptability, it was on the ques- 
tion of the Rhodesians having to hand over 
control to the British government while that 
acceptability was being proved or not proved, 
as the case may be. We Rhodesians have 
always said we know the people are behind 
us. We know that if you find out whether it is 
acceptable or not you will have to give us 
independence. This is not why it broke down. 


Mr. Brewin: Is it not true that Mr. Smith 
has insisted from time to time that the chiefs 
spoke for the people? 


Mr. Greenhill: 
I have met many of these chiefs. 


Mr. Brewin: I just want to narrow the 
issues. 


Mr. Greenhill: I believe this is the best 
method of gauging their position, yes. 


Mr. Brewin: I want to ask you one or two 
more questions. 


I believe that this is true. — 


You said in the brief—I will just check the ° 


accuracy of it—that Prime Minister Wilson 
has indicated he would never grant Rhodesia 
independence until what he called majority 
rule had been instituted. I suggest to you that 
is not an accurate statement. In the negotia- 


tions at point the five points were to indicate | 


that there be active steps towards majority 
rule, but no institution of majority rule. 


Mr. Greenhill: I can read something that 
Mr. Wilson sent to Watasa, and this was the 
subject of long correspondence between Mr. 
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Wilson and Prime Minister Smith. This is 
what Mr. Wilson wrote on October 2, 1964, 
just before he was elected to parliament: 


The Labour Party is totally opposed to 
granting independence to Southern 
Rhodesia so long as the government of 
that country remains under the control of 
a white minority. We have repeatedly 
urged the British government to negotiate 
a new constitution with all of the African 
and European parties represented in 
order to achieve a peaceful transition to 
African majority rule. 


He has never denied that. He has been asked 
whether this did in actual fact represent the 
policy of the Labour Party. In actual fact that 
letter states that he will never give them 
independence until they have changed the 
constitution to give Africans equality. 
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Mr. Brewin: I want to read to you the 
evidence given to us by Professor Pratt of the 
University of Toronto. 


I want to read what Professor Pratt says 
-are the five principles on which the Prime 
_Minister based the British position: 


The principle of unimpeded progress to 
majority rule is maintained and 
guaranteed. 


Is that not a different statement from the one 
you have given us? 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes. This is a previous state- 
ment which I have just heard. These five 
principles came out after the conference in 
London. I believe this conference was held in 
1965. It was not enunciated until after this 
conference in London. 


| Mr. Brewin: We were told that what was 
asked for were guarantees for the removal of 
racial discriminatory legislation and the even- 
tual introduction of majority rule. I just 
_wanted to see how accurate your statement 
'was that the British government—Mr. Wil- 
|/son—was insisting that majority rule be 
instituted before independence was granted. 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes, I have just read this 
letter by Mr. Wilson. 


Mr. Brewin: I see. 


Mr. Greenhill: I can read the correspond- 
ence that also went on between Mr. Wilson 
-and Mr. Smith after this letter was received 
in Rhodesia. 
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Mr. Brewin: Mr. Greenhill, I do not pro- 
pose to question you about the problems of 
racial discrimination, the Land Apportion- 
ment Act, the educational system, and so on, 
because I think we have had ample and very 
excellent information about that from other 
witnesses. 


The Chairman: Before we move on to Mr. 
Orange, who is the next questioner, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the Commit- 
tee the twofold proposition made by Mr. 
Greenhill. He stated that he had a brief 
which he would like to place before the Com- 
mittee. He also stated he had a petition con- 
taining 1,000 names of Canadians who share 
his feelings. The Chair will entertain a motion 
that these documents be filed with the Clerk. 


Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, I am not sug- 
gesting that they print the names of all the 
people who have signed this petition, but how 
big is the document? 


Mr. Prud’homme: 
signatures? 


Are they individual 


Mr. Greenhill: It is a petition. 


Mr. Groos: But I am interested in the other 
document. 


The Chairman: You are interested in the 
brief? 
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Mr. Groos: Yes, the brief. 

The Chairman: It is quite a bulky document. 


Mr. Groos: I see. Could we have it included 
in the record or filed with the clerk so it 
would be available to the members of the 
Committee for study? 


The Chairman: May we have a motion that 
the brief referred to be filed with the Clerk 
of the Committee? 


Mr. Lind: I so move. 


Mr. Groos: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Chairman: What about the list of 
names? Is it agreed to file that also with the 
Clerk? 


Mr. Walker: Is this just a list of names 
or is it in the form of a petition? Is there a 
preamble? 


Mr. Greenhill: It is actually a petition 
which I will read to you, if you like. 
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The Chairman: Would you please read it. 


Mr. Greenhill: It reads: 


The people of Canada, through trade 
sanctions, are punishing the people of 
Rhodesia—black and white—men, women 
and children. 

We, the undersigned, believe that 
Canada should not have become a party 
to punitive acts against Rhodesia without 
examining a report on that country by 
Canadian Members of Parliament. We 
contend that an all-party, fact-finding 
committee should visit Rhodesia at once 
and present its findings to the Canadian 
House of Commons. 


Mr. Brewin: May I ask a question about 
that? I recognize, of course, the right to peti- 
tion Members of Parliament about any sub- 
ject at all. I would like to ask whether it is 
usual for petitions to be presented to a Par- 
liamentary Committee? If this is the usual 
practice I certainly have no objection to 
receiving this petition. I just did not know 
whether that was the practice or not. 


The Chairman: I have just inquired of the 
Clerk who tells me that it would be correct 
to have these documents filed with him in his 
office. They would be available then to any- 
one who wishes to read them. It is not a 
petition to the Committee nor to Parliament. 
The motion was made, so the documents will 
be available to anyone who wishes to peruse 
them, that is all. 


The Chairman: It is agreed? 
Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


Mr. Orange: Mr. Chairman, on page 2 Mr. 
Greenhill said that “the Rhodesian electorate 
was asked to vote in July 1961, to accept or 
reject the new Constitution—” I would like to 
ask Mr. Greenhill who was allowed to vote in 
that election? 


Mr. Greenhill: The electorate. 
Mr. Orange: Who are the electorate? 


Mr. Greenhill: Do you want me to go right 
through the Constitution? 


Mr. Orange: No. I am just going back to an 
earlier statement that in one election there 
were something like 69,000 white persons who 
voted and 3,000 Africans. 


Mr. Greenhill: But that is not the entire 
number of Africans who are qualified to cast 
a vote. 
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Mr. Orange: If you have the information 
could you answer my first question with 
regard to 1961? I will then proceed from 
there. 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes. I will tell you who is 
entitled to vote. As you probably know there 
are two rolls, an “A” and a “B” roll. The 


qualifications for the “A” roll are as follows. | 


Do you want me to go right through this? It 
is very complicated... 


Mr. Orange: No, I do not particularly, .. 
Mr. Greenhill: The fact is there is no dis- 


crimination. Any African can qualify for an . 


“A” or “B” roll in the same way as a Euro- 
pean. There is no discrimination on the 
grounds of race. 


Mr. Orange: It is on a social and economic 
basis, then? 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes. It is a qualitative fran- 
chise. They believe that this is the only way 
to get democracy going in Africa. No other 
system as yet has proved successful. 


Mr. Orange: In the 1962 election how many 
Africans were entitled to vote? 


Mr. Greenhill: I do not know about 1962 
but I can tell you about 1965. It is estimated 
that in 1961, 10,000 Africans qualified for the 
“A” roll and 40,000 for the “B” roll. Many 
more must be eligible by now. The actual 
numbers registered are very different. In 1965 
92,746 Europeans registered on the “A” roll 
and in 1967 it had dropped to 78,608. There 


were 1,244 Asians on the “A” roll in 1965. The | 
number of Asians had dropped to 985 by | 
1967. For the coloured or mixed race there | 


were 1,308 on the “A” roll in 1965 and 1,016 


in 1967. In 1965 there were 2,356 Africans on | 
the “A” roll and this figure dropped to 1,645 © 
in 1967. On the “B” roll in 1965 the Euro- | 


peans totalled 589 and in 1967 they had 
dropped to 536. In 1965 the Asians on the “B” 


roll totalled 119 but it dropped to 90 in 1967... 
In 1965 the coloured or mixed race on the © 
“B” roll totalled 181 and in 1967 they had | 
dropped to 99. In 1965 10,780 Africans were | 


registered and this dropped to 4,280 by 1967. 


Why these numbers dropped in 1967 I do not 
know. I imagine it is because they are not at 


present expecting another election. 


Mr. Orange: So in effect there is a form of | 


discrimination with respect to who is eligible \ 


to vote in Rhodesia? 
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Mr. Greenhill: No. 


Mr. Orange: When something less than only 
a few thousand out of four million people are 
entitled to vote. 


Mr. Greenhill: You have completely the 
wrong idea about Rhodesia. The idea in 
Rhodesia is to try and build up the Africans 
by education so that they can quality. They 
want the Africans to qualify for the vote. 
They want to give them education. This busi- 
ness of saying the Rhodesians are a bunch 
of—well, I am sorry, but I do not agree with 
it. 

Mr. Orange: You have suggested that the 
chiefs are representative of the African 
people... 


Mr. Greenhill: They represent... 


Mr. Orange: Excuse me, sir, I would like to 
finish what I have to say. They are represen- 
tative of the African people, and yet you tell 
us that in one election—I think it was in 
1962—the bulk of the African people who 
were eligible to vote stayed away from the 
polls for fear of the Nationalists. I think there 
is a contradiction in your statement. If the 
Nationalists have this kind of control over 
certain segments of the population, then the 
chiefs cannot be representative of the African 
people. 
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Mr. Greenhill: Have you seen the chiefs 
who have had their houses burned, their chil- 
dren burned and petrol poured over them? 
Do you know how the African terrorists oper- 
ate? Have you seen “Africa Addia”, a film 
that has been shown in Ottawa? Have you 
read anything about Africa? Do you know 
how terrorized these people have been? 


Mr. Orange: Sir, I am not questioning what 
is happening. I am suggesting that your state- 
ment that the... 


Mr. Greenhill: I am trying to explain to 
you something about Africa. It is not as sim- 
ple as it seems. 


~ Mr. Orange: I could not agree with you 
more, and I am suggesting that your state- 
ment that the chiefs are representative of 
their people may be an over-simplification. 


Mr. Greenhill; It is not. That is my opinion. 


--Mr. Orange: That is all I have to ask, Mr. 
Chairman. 
27630—23 
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The Chairman: Mr. Pelletier, you are next. 


[Translation] 
Mr. Pelletier: Mr. Chairman, I would like 


to ask certain questions on certain points 
which appear in this brief. 


The Chairman: One moment, Mr. Pelletier. 


Mr. Pelletier; The witness, Mr. Chairman, 
has described to us as ridiculous the sugges- 
tion that the unilateral declaration of 
independence by Rhodesia constituted a 
threat to world peace. I would like to ask him 
his opinion on another matter. He is perfectly 
free to answer or not. However, it might 
enlighten us with regard to the rest of his 
brief. 

The United Nations has also stated that the 
apartheid policy of South Africa constitutes a 
threat to world peace. Does the witness con- 
sider this United Nations declaration as 


ridiculous as the first? 
? 


[English] 

Mr. Greenhill: I am not going to talk about 
apartheid. The Rhodesians do not believe in 
apartheid and their system is not one of apar- 
theid. What the United Nations has to say 
about South Africa has nothing to do with the 
situation as it presently exists. 


[Translation] 

Mr. Pelletier: No. I asked the witness for 
his opinion on this statement and he has stat- 
ed that he does not wish to give it to us. 


[English] 
I asked for your opinion. 


Mr. Greenhill: I am not going to give an 
opinion on what the United Nations said 
about South Africa. I am here to give evi- 
dence about Rhodesia. Rhodesians do not 
believe in apartheid. I have had many argu- 
ments with South Africans. If you put Rhode- 
sians and South Africans together in a pub 
they will argue just as much about the 
Rhodesian system or apartheid as Americans 
and Canadians argue about the war in Viet 
Nam. 


[Translation] 

Mr. Pelletier: Is our witness prepared to 
suggest that .in the present system in 
Rhodesia there are no clearly definable ele= 
ments of apartheid? % 
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[English] 

..Mr. Greenhill: I think what you are talking 
about is a certain amount of social separate 
development where the two races are devel- 
oping separately, side by side. 

-T will give an example. The Rhodesian idea 
is that people should have freedom of choice 
as far as possible. In the land, on the farms 
and in the countryside there are three types 
of development. There are the African areas 
which are purely African; there are the Euro- 
pean areas which are purely European; and 
there are the mixed areas, of which there are 
about 5 million acres, where either the Euro- 
pean or the African can own the land and 
farm. 

It is fair to say that they have the African 

areas, they have the European areas and they 
now have the’ mixed areas. They believe that 
the only way they can have racial harmony is 
to have freedom of choice. If you have a 
quarter of a million white people they are 
outnumbered by about 16 or 17 Africans to 
every white person. 
‘ Many white people who went to 
Rhodesia—and this is nothing new; it is not 
something that has happened since indepen- 
dence—built. their houses and built town- 
ships; they are quiet people. You having zon- 
ing in Toronto. You have areas where people 
are allowed to run rooming houses and other 
areas where they are allowed only one-family 
dwellings. You have a group of white people. 
They build a subdivision and they have white 
people in there. 

The African people are . different. They 
have different cultures. Actually, they are a 
very noisy people. Mind you, I have nothing 
against them. I like the African people and 
have great respect for them; but they are 
different. Some of them are not; some of them 
are developing, and there are mixed areas. In 
Salisbury, for instance, there are areas for 
white or African people if you want to live 
there. There are white people who want to 
live with other white people and this they 
also have; but I do not see that this is any 
reason for Canada to go and make. war 
against them. 


{Translation] 

‘Mr. Pelletier: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to put this question to the witness. Is it not a 
fact that even African Rhodesians who have 
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studied in the great Western universities are 
prevented from practising their professions in 
certain parts of Salisbury, and prevented 
from opening offices there? I might say to the 
witness that I have very clear evidence on 
that point. 


[English] 

Mr. Greenhill; I know that African lawyers 
have practised in Salisbury. I have not been 
in Salisbury for a good many years, and I 
cannot answer your question as of now, but I 
do know that African lawyers have practised 
in Salisbury. There was one practising when I 
was there. I do not think this has been 
changed. 


[Translation] 

Mr. Pelletier: I can tell the witness that the 
situation has changed, that lawyers are an 
exception. 

For example, does the witness know that 
university professors, trained in the greatest 
Western universities, are not entitled to live 
in the same districts as white people, even 
though they teach in universities? 


[English] 
Mr. Greenhill: I did not know, if it is true. 
I do not know. 
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[Translation] 

Mr. Pelletier: I would now like to deal with 
an economic question. 

The witness spoke of threats to what he 
called “the thriving economy of Southern 
Rhodesia.” I would like him to tell us what he 
knows of this thriving economy in which 
Africans are participating. What gradual 
improvement has there been in the Africans’ 
position in this regard? What increase has 
there been in the part played by Africans in 
that economy and in their personal income 
over the last 20 years? 


[English] 

Mr. Greenhill: I will have to go back fur- 
ther then 20 years. Over the last 70 years the 
Africans have advanced—well, there was 
nothing there 70 years ago. There were no 
roads, no schools—there was nothing. There 
are many Africans who now have motor cars 
and houses. They have advanced to what they 
are today. They are being educated now, 


which they never used to be. Wage rates go 
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up fairly steadily. As the economy of the 
country advances so the Africans are advanc- 
ing—from nothing. This is the whole point. 


You in Canada know how difficult it is to 
get primitive races to advance quickly. You 
have the same problems here with your 
indigenous people. It is a slow grind. But 
people who say that the Africans are not 
being advanced as quickly as possible do not 
understand that it is in the interest, and I am 
talking about enlightened self-interest now, 
for the Rhodesians to advance the Africans 
economically. They are trying to build up 
industries in Rhodesia. If you go to Salisbury 
you will see hundreds of new factories and in 
Bulawayo and Henry Ford, when he started 
mass producing cars he had to increase the 
wages of his people in order that they could 
buy those cars. The same thing applies to 
Rhodesia. How can they build up industries 
when the white population there is about 
220,000? They could not absorb the product of 
that industry. 

Obviously it is in the interest of the gov- 
ernment in order to obtain tax revenues to 
get the African people into the income-tax- 
paying classes; not many of them are yet. It 
is in the interest of business people that the 
Africans should earn good wages, so that they 
can buy the products of their factories. It 
makes sense to a Rhodesian, anyway, to 
advance the Africans economically. 


[Translation] 

Mr. Pelletier: One last question of fact, Mr. 
Chairman. The witness said there are very 
few policemen in Salisbury. 

Does he know that South Africa has admit- 
ted to the United Nations that it had police 
forces in the South of the country, under the 
terms of an agreement with the Salisbury 

' government? 


[English] 

Mr. Greenhill: Yes, very rightly so. Various 
countries to the north of South Africa and 
north of Rhodesia have declared their inten- 
tion of destroying South Africa and Rhodesia 
and the Portuguese, our allies; Portugal and 
Africa as well. There are bands of armed 
raiders equipped with Russian and Chinese 
weapons being sent across the Zambezi. Re- 
cently one of those bands, according to their 
own information being given out in Lusaka, 
was headed for South Africa. 


The South Africans have stated quite open- 
ly: if they are going to send people to attack 
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us through Rhodesia, we will go to the assist- 
ance of Rhodesia. I might tell you, gentlemen, 
that if these sanctions fail and if they have 
failed, the next stage in the United Nations is 
Article VII, I believe it is, which states that 
force may have to be used. 


There are various groups in Canada 
advocating the outright use of force by Cana- 
da. The United Church in particular is con- 
ducting a big campaign. They have sent out 
50,000 kits, mostly written by Professor Pratt 
and Mr. Sanger, advocating that Canada use 
force to overthrow the Smith government. 
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Now, the South Africans are making it 
clear to the world that anybody that tries to 
attack Rhodesia will automatically find them- 
selves at war with South Africa as well. I 
think this would be a tragedy. If you look at 
a map, you will know that Suez is closed. If 
South Africa goes, we are at war; the Ameri- 
cans are at war right now. 

What would have happened if Rhodesia had 
not stood firm and said: this is our country, 
the frontier is the Zambezi, and the efforis of 
the United Nations had been successful? If 
Rhodesia had gone, Portuguese East Africa and 
Angola both would have gone, and the possi- 
bility that could have happened by now is 
that the war against South Africa would be 
on. You have lost Suez. That can be closed up 
any minute. The South African ports are the 
only ports between Europe and Australia, 
New Zealand, India and Asia that are open 
to the West. 

I would like the Committee just to think of 
the strategic implications of Rhodesia. 
Rhodesia is our frontier just as much as the 
North Korean frontier is one of our frontiers, 
and the frontier between Thailand and North 
Viet Nam, or Laos and North Viet Nam—I 
am not even mentioning south of the frontier 
there—or between Tibet and India. 


Rhodesia is our front line—the Zambezi. Just 
think about the ports that Britain is using 
today, and which are being supplied with oil; 
the ships that are being supplied with oil 
from South African ports, when Canada quite 
seriously is talking in the United Nations of 
cutting off oil supplies to South Africa 
because they are supplying oil to Rhodesia. 
You have not heard South Africa turn around 
and criticize the Canadians in the same way 
that the Canadians .criticize Rhodesia and 
South Africa. 
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[Translation] 

Mr. Pelletier: I would like to point out to 
the witness, wher he speaks of the Zambian 
border, that Canada is not at war with Zam- 
bia as far as I know. I would also like to 
end with one last question concerning the 
police again. 

Does the witness know how many political 
prisoners there are in Rhodesian prisons at 
this time? 


[English] 

Mr. Greenhill: At present there are under 
400 people in restriction in Rhodesia. There 
was a period when there were over 2,000 just 
before independence. The fact of the matter 
is that the Rhodesian government has the sup- 
port of the African people now, and they are 
able to let out restrictees. There are many 
fewer in restriction today than there were 
two years ago. 

And another point I would like to make is 
why is Rhodesia always hounded and sanc- 
tioned for this particular thing? What country 
in Africa, Aden or India, where they have 
over 3,000 political detainees in restriction, or 
Egypt or the Communist countries; what 
country of these newly independent countries 
in Africa have not political detainees? Why is 
it that Rhodesia is the only country in the 
world against which you people are waging 
war, economic warfare? Anyway, there are 
‘only 400 there right now. 


[ Translation ] 


Mr. Pelletier: What is the basis for the 
information the witness is giving us? 


‘LEnglish] 

‘ Mr. Greenhill: The British Commonwealth 
Secretary made this statement in New Zea- 
Jand. He said that Rhodesia is a fascist state; 
it has 400 detainees still in detention. He said 
this in New Zealand about 5 or 6 months ago. 


The Chairman: Mr. Allmand? 


Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, just one 
moment. How many more questioners are 
there? 


: The Chairman: I have Mr. Allmand, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Lind, and Mr. Walker. 

_ It is now ten minutes past one. It is unfor- 
tunate that we had such a late start, but it is 
not the fault of us who are here. At what 
time does the Committee wish to adjourn? 


! Mr, Allmand: 
questions. 


I have only two short 
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The Chairman: We will see how it devel- 
ops. Mr. Allmand? 


Mr. Allmand: Mr. Greenhill, in referring to 
the Land Apportionment Act you stated that 
if Canada had instituted a similar land act it 
would be equivalent to giving to the Indians 
of Canada, British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. According to the 
evidence that we received from others who 
are in Rhodesia, the Land Apportionment Act 
gives the Black Rhodesians the very worst 
land in Rhodesia, and it is nothing like the 
provinces that you mentioned. Perhaps the 
percentage of the territory is equivalent, but 
so far as richness is concerned it is nowhere 
near British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba; it is more like Ellesmere 
Island, Baffin Island and the Northwest 
Territories. 


Mr. Orange: Be careful. 


Mr. Greenhill: You are going on the evi- 
dence of Mr. Pratt and Mr. Sanger; I did not 
use that evidence. 
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Mr. Allmand: So you state that the land 
given to the Africans is not the poor land of 
Rhodesia? 


Mr. Greenhill: I have been to many places 
where the boundary fence between a Euro- 
pean farm and an African farm goes down 


like that, and on the European side you will 


see crops growing beautifully and on the 
other side they are getting a very low yield. 
This is why there are extension officers con- 
ducting a terrific program in education 
amongst the Africans to teach them how to 


farm. Tropical agriculture is not an easy form 


of agriculture. The soil can be made very fer- 
tile. At the same time if it is badly farmed it 
can be what we call “worked out” in a couple 
of years. 


Mr. Allmand: There is a division of opinion 
in that. 


Mr. Greenhill: The great problem of the 
African actually is not lack of land, it is 
training them to farm it. 


Mr. Allmand: In any case, you dispute the 
evidence... 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes, and I can produce 
figures from the government. 
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Mr. Allmand: On page 6 you state: 
fn that this was another Wilson trick to gain 
i control of Rhodesia in order to hand it 
over to the kind of Racist Rule which had 
become the pattern in Kenya and several 
other States. 


When you call it a racist state, are you refer- 
ring to the present situation in Kenya? 


. Mr. Greenhill: Yes. 


Mr. Allmand: Sir, recently I spoke to white 
people who had come back from Kenya and 
they told me that whites and blacks have 
equal rights as long as the whites are citizens. 


Mr. Greenhill: If you have read the news- 
papers lately you would know that right now 
the Indians are leaving Kenya at the rate of 
a thousand a week. 


Mr, Allmand: Are they citizens, sir? 


Mr. Greenhill: No, they do not want to 
become citizens because they would be dis- 
criminated against. Have you heard of the 
Africanization policy? 


Mr. Allmand: I understood that in Rhodesia 
there are equal rights for all citizens whether 
they are white or black. 


. Mr. Greenhill: That is what they call the 
Africanization policy. The Africanization poli- 
cy states that if a job is available and if an 
African wants it, he will get the job. That is 
why the Indians and many other people are 
leaving Kenya. It is a form of racial discrimi- 
nation. There is no question about it. 


~ Mr. Allmand: I recently spoke to Canadians 
who dispute that, but I just wanted to find 
out your opinion. 


2 Mr. Greenhill: The Africanization policy is 
another word for black racism. 


~ Mr. Allmand: I have no more questions. 


_.Mr. Groos: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the witness for some information. In Lon- 
don at the moment—I think I am right in 
Saying this—an office is still maintained by 
Rhodesia. What is it called? 


: Mr. Greenhill: The Rhodesia House. I think 
they call it the “Residual Mission,” but I am 
not sure. 


Mr. Groos: Then in as much as the... 


4 Mr. Walker: 
hearing. 


I am having difficulty in 
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Mr. Greenhill: I do not know the status of 
the “Residual Mission”. The British also have 
a “Residual Mission” in Salisbury. 


Mr. Groos: Is it a sort of tourist bureau or 
a.. 


Mr. Greenhill: Rhodesia has its office like 
Canada House. It is just the remnants of who- 
ever lives there. 


Mr. Groos: There is no equivalent to a High 
Commissioner? 


Mr. Greenhill: No. 


Mr. Groos: I noticed you suggested that this 
Committee should recommend an all-party 
Parliamentary group to visit Rhodesia. I 
think this would present a number of serious 
problems. To begin with, this country does 
not recognize the present government in 
Rhodesia. Do you think if such a visit were 
made we would be able to get the facts? For 
example, it would seem to me that some sort 
of an invitation would have to be issued and 
presumably the invitation would have to 
receive the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. Is that not correct? 


e 1315 
Mr. Greenhill: I agree. This is the problem. 
Mr. Groos: Could also you... 


Mr. Greenhill: Legally, there is nothing to 
prevent you from going to Rhodesia, as far as 
I know. There are plenty of visitors from 
Canada and America. Some Congressmen 
have been to Rhodesia. 


Mr. Groos: Yes, that was a committee 
representing the government. I would be 
interested to know what means of communi- 
cation there would be between the native 
population of 4 million and any visiting 
group. 


Mr. Greenhill: There is no restriction on 


movement about Rhodesia or into the 
reserves. 
Mr. Groos: There might be a language 
difficulty. 


Mr. Greenhill: A number of them speak 
English. My knowledge of the native language 
is pretty well confined to what we call 
Chilapalapa, which is sort of a lingua franca, 
but I was able to get around and talk to these 
people. You will always find plenty of Afri- 
cans who speak perfect English as well as 
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various native languages. It is difficult, I 
agree. This presents a problem, but there is 
no shortage of interpreters. 


Mr. Groos: Would such a visit as this be 
welcomed by the present government in 
Rhodesia? 


Mr. Greenhill: I am quite sure it would be 
very welcome. 


Mr. Groos: You mention in your brief the 
two majority groups, one being the Matabele 
whom you state have “hereditary chieftain- 
ships” and the other being the Mashona 
whose chiefs are appointed from one of the 
leading families on a rotation system”. You 
then describe the chief’s duties and respon- 
sibilities. Could you explain to me for my 
own information how a “hereditary chief- 
tainship” could be changed if he does not, in 
fact, carry out the wishes of those for whom 
he is responsible? 


Mr. Greenhill: As I mentioned in my brief, 
there have been a few cases where the chiefs 
have been asked by the government to stand 
down. Basically this was because they had not 
been performing their duties properly. 


Mr. Groos: The government? 


Mr. Greenhill: There have been about four 
or five cases during the last 50 years. Remem- 
ber, the Matabele are an offshoot of the Zulu 
from South Africa. They broke off from the 
Zulu and went up to Matabeleland in the 
early 19th century and adopted this heredi- 
tary system. They were a warlike people, as 
you probably remember, and this was their 
system of government. They do not depose a 
chieftain very often, just as we would not 
depose the Queen, except in a case similar to 
Charles I. 


Mr. Groos: First of all, could you give us 
any indication, of the increase or the change 
in the native population of Rhodesia? Would 
there be an increase or a decrease? 


Mr. Greenhill: When the pioneer column 
went to Salisbury in 1890 we think there 
were about 300,000 Africans in Rhodesia. 
Today there are about 44 million, of whom 
about 4 million, incidentally, are not entitled 
to a vote. They are not Rhodesians. They are 
people who came to Rhodesia from Nyasa- 
land, Malawi, Tanzania, Zambia, even Angola 
and Mozambique. 
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Mr. Groos: As refugees? 
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Mr. Greenhill: No, they came to earn 
money. The indigenous population has gone 
up from about 3 million to, I think, about 33 
million in 70 or 80 years. 


Mr. Groos: Is there any restriction on the 
movement of the population from Rhodesia to 
a neighbouring country if they wish to go? 


Mr. Greenhill: Well, I am not too sure of 
the military situation right now between 
Zambia and Rhodesia, but in normal times 
they come and go very freely all over Africa. 
The Africans are terrific travellers; they are 
always on the move. 


Mr. Groos: But if at the moment, a Mata- 
bele wished to... 


Mr. Greenhill: So far as the situation 
between Malawi and Rhodesia is concerned 
there is very little restriction, but between 
Rhodesia and Zambia it is a frontier area 
right now, and you have to realize what that 
means. 


Mr. Groos: Thank you, Mr. Greenhill. 
The Chairman: Mr. Lind? 


Mr. Lind: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Greenhill, 
I was interested in your statement about 
forces coming from Zambia and attacking in 
the northern part of Southern Rhodesia. You 
mentioned that they were Communist forces. 
Since you lived in Zambia and Southern 
Rhodesia, where would these Communist 
forces originate and where do they get their 
arms and supplies? 


Mr. Greenhill: If you go to Salisbury, 
Bulawago or Umtali right now, I have been 
told by people who have been there recently, 
you will see on display large numbers of Rus- 
sian and Chinese weapons, so presumably the 
arms come from Russia and China. The Afri- 
cans themselves are being trained particularly 


in Tanzania but, in addition, they are also. 


being trained in China and in Russia. Now, if 
you really want information about that, I 
think a lot of it is police information which 
the Rhodesian government could supply to 
the Canadian government if it is interested. 


Mr. Lind: But there are armed bands being 
trained outside Rhodesia at the present time? 


Mr. Greenhill: Yes, and they have been 
captured. A number of them have been 
killed, but a number of them have been 
captured. ] 
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Mr. Lind: Thank you. Now, I would like to 
ask another question. 


Mr. Groos: May I ask a supplementary 
question, Mr. Chairman? What sort of justice 
do these persons receive? Are they treated 
EIS Fea 


Mr. Greenhill: No, they are not. War is a 
very serious business. The Rhodesian govern- 
ment believes it has to deal very severely 
with attacks from outside the country. The 
onus of proof, I am afraid, has been put on 
the people as they have been captured. They 
were being dealt with very severely indeed. 
At the moment this is a matter of life and 
death, not only for the white people but for 
the black people in Rhodesia as well. 

One thing I can assure you is that the black 
people are right behind the government in 
this. There is no place for these people to 
hide. That is why they are being rounded up 
very promptly. They are being rounded up by 
the African people and reported by the Afri- 
can people. As you have probably heard, 
there is no place in an African bush where 
you can walk without somebody knowing you 
are there. This is why these terrorists are not 
having any great success at all. 


Mr. Groos: Are they being treated as pris- 
oners of war? 


Mr. Greenhill: No, they are not. 


The Chairman: In all fairness to the other 
members who have not had a chance to pose 
questions, I think we should complete the list, 
and if there is sufficient time we could come 
back to such things. You will agree that the 
others should be given a chance too. They are 
Mr. Lind, Mr. Walker, and Mr. Prud’homme, 
and if there is any time left we will be very 
pleased to come back to such things. 
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Mr. Lind: One thing I would like to find 
out, Mr. Greenhill, is whether there are any 
chiefs or political prisoners under detention 
at the present time in Southern Rhodesia. 


Mr. Greenhill: Are there any chiefs? 
Mr. Lind: Yes. 


Mr. Greenhill: Not so far as I know, but I 
am open to correction on that. 


Mr. Lind: Are there any in other areas 
close by in, say, Zambia, Tanzania, or 
Uganda? 
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Mr. Greenhill: I do not know at all. 


Mr. Lind: I would like to change to another 
area of questioning. What level of education 
does the Southern Rhodesian government 
provide for the black people, the native races? 


Mr. Greenhill: As you probably know, half 
of the present population of Rhodesia is 
under the age of 17, and there is a population 
explosion going on in Rhodesia. Until after 
the last war, basically the only form of edu- 
cation for the Africans—and it was difficult to 
get them to go to school—was provided by 
missionaries. 

In the last 20 years the Africans have 
become very keen on education. Basically, 
they were starting on the ground floor to 
build up an educational system for people 
who, until then, had not been particularly 
interested in getting any education. In fact, 
even the few that did get it were mostly 
males. 


Again, under the African tribal system, 
there was quite a lot of opposition to be over- 
come before they could get the Africans to 
send the girl children to school. 


Now, the first thing to be done when this 
educational need began being felt, was to get 
primary schools built. This they have done. 
There are about 675,000 African children in 
school at present, which is about one in six of 
the population. This compares more than 
favourably with any other African country to 
the north. They have reached the stage now 
where 90 per cent of African children can 
receive a primary education. 


Now the emphasis is on secondary educa- 
tion. By 1972 they hope to have enough 
schools built to achieve what is known here 
as junior high; they call it junior secondary. 
When they have done that, then the emphasis 
will be on senior secondary education. 


It is a terrific program. There was a pro- 
gram to build 300 secondary schools within 
the next 10 years, but that has had to be cut 
in half to 150 secondary schools. This is due 
to sanctions, I am sorry to say. But even so, 
right now the emphasis of the program is on 
secondary education. They reckon that by 
1969 all children can get primary education, 
and right now nearly all of them can. But 
they do not believe in compulsory education, 
and this again is a question of temperament 
with the African student. If you make some- 
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thing compulsory then he will think it is no 
good. Actually perhaps this is human nature 
and not peculiar to Africa. 


Mr. Lind: Would you like to hazard a guess 
about what education this 675,000 native 
population receive related to our grade sys- 
tem? Would it amount to what we consider as 
secondary school entrance? 
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Mr. Greenhill: I do not know about grades, 
but I can give you a bit of information about 
the numbers of schools, and so on. A 10-year 
plan to overhaul the entire African education 
system was announced during 1966. This was 
after Independence. In terms of this plan, the 
target date for the introduction of full pri- 
mary education for all who can reach a school 
has been advanced from 1974 to 1969. The 
great significance of the new plan lies in its 
emphasis on the development in the sphere of 
secondary education. The intention is that 
secondary schooling be made available for 50 
per cent of the pupils who complete a pri- 
mary course. By selection the top 124 per 
cent of pupils completing primary school will 
be trained up to a full four year academic 
course of secondary education leading to a 
secondary certificate, and the further oppor- 
tunity of sixth-form work up to university 
entrance. 

However, that has since been cut. I think 
they have had to split it and make it take 
twice as long as it was going to take, mainly 
due to lack of funds. 


Mr. Lind: The only thing that we can do is 
to try to find out whether they are ahead or 
behind by comparison. How would this com- 
pare with Zambia at the present time? 


Mr. Greenhill: It compares more than 
favourably with Zambia. They are ahead of 
Zambia. They are ahead of every country in 
Africa except South Africa in the field of 
education. 


Mr. Lind: Is this in spite of all their assets 
being frozen in England? 


Mr. Greenhill; Yes. Strangely enough, they 
have not lost too much from their assets 
being frozen in England. The British govern- 
ment froze about 9 million worth of Cen- 
tral Bank assets. Of course, the Rhodesian 
government had to retaliate and they bor- 
rowed an awful lot more money than that in 
London and from the World Bank, and they 
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got the better of the deal. So this is one of the 
reasons that they are able to finance their 
growth of secondary industry. They also have 
been able to get by by cutting imports. Be- 
cause of this they have not had to find so 
much money each each year to finance repay- 
ments of debt to Britain and also to the 
World Bank because those debts were guar- 
anteed by Britain. They said, “Look, you have 
stopped our bank account, how can you 
expect us to pay the debts which you guaran- 
teed? We are afraid you will have to pay 
them or let the British taxpayer pay them.” 
This is another of the ridiculous things that 
has happened. 


Mr. Lind: Is there any trade between 
Zambia and Southern Rhodesia at the present 
time? 


Mr. Greenhill: Zambia depends almost 
entirely on Southern Rhodesia for its coal 
and electricity supplies. The Zambians have 
been complaining that they cannot get gaso- 
line through. Canadians, I gather, have been 
using aeroplanes and so on to get it through. 
Incidentally, the Rhodesian government all 
the way along has said that they would trans- 
port along their railway all the gasoline 
needed into Zambia. A lot of people are 
under the impression that Rhodesia is waging 
some kind of economic warfare against 
Zambia. This is a misapprehension. There is 
still a lot of trade between Rhodesia and 
Zambia and to me this whole thing is a 
tragedy. 


Mr. Lind: What about trade between 
Rhodesia and Tanzania? 


Mr. Greenhill: I do not know about Tan- 
zania but I do know about Rhodesia and 
Malawi, which is another of the independent 
African countries. Malawi will not go along 
with sanctions. Dr. Hastings Banda has been 
very critical of the other African heads of 
state. Even when he was out of Malawi and 
in Kenya not long ago he was very critical_of 
the Kenya policy towards Rhodesia. 


Mr. Lind: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Greenhill. 


Mr. Walker: Mr. Greenhill, I just want to 
put the record straight. You equated the 
segregated housing developments in Rhodesia 
with zoning by-laws in Toronto. I would like 
to point out that I am a Toronto member, and 
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maybe Andy Brewin feels the same way as I 
do. Do not forget, Toronto zoning by-laws 
have absolutely no relationship to race, colour 
or creed. 
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- Mr. Greenhill: I agree with you. I am just 
saying that it is a different situation but that 
the motives behind it are somewhat similar to 
the motives of people living in an R-1 area in 
Toronto, not wanting to mix with the hoi 
polloi in R-2 or R-3. 


Mr. Walker: I think you are really reaching 
for that one. Surely the purpose of zoning in 
Toronto is orderly physical development and 
it has nothing to do with controlling the social 
development of the city. 

You have been in Canada since 1961. Has 
anything developed in Rhodesia between 1961 
and now that leads you to have any different 
views than those expressed in the brief? 


Mr. Greenhill: Quite frankly, I would not 
have been able to write this brief a year or 18 
months ago but certain things have happened 
that made me take an interest in Rhodesia 
again. I had forgotten all about Rhodesia. 
However, in the last year I have been very 
much in touch with Rhodesia and I think I 
am fairly well aware of things that have hap- 
pened. I have also made it my business to 
meet Rhodesians visiting Canada as often as 
possible. 


Mr. Walker: Have you been back there 
since 1961? 


Mr. Greenhill: No, I would like to get back 
but I cannot afford it right now. 


Mr. Walker: May I just ask this one other 
question? What is the government’s basic fear 
- about majority vote? You stated that there is 
do doubt in your mind that Rhodesians, Afri- 
cans and all the rest of them, are united 
‘behind the present régime. Obviously there 
can be no fear of a majority voting out the 
government, so what is the basic fear? 


Mr. Greenhill: The most important question 

of the lot is why the Rhodesian government 
fears majority vote and why the ordinary 
_ Africans fear majority vote as well? We can 
only go on experience as to what has hap- 
pened in every African country that has been 
given majority vote. Now these facts that I 
gave you are facts. Majority vote does not 
lead to democracy. The normal thing that 
happens in Africa—and again you can check 
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whether or not I am speaking the truth—is 
that the tribe with the biggest number of 
people wins the first election. They then 
introduce a policy saying they will have Afri- 
can democracy, or whatever they like to call 
it, but the effect is that from then on—and 
this is a matter of record—they outlaw the 
rights of the opposition. They have not yet in 
any of these countries allowed a government 
to be changed by a free vote where the oppo- 
sition has been allowed to stand. Now the 
Rhodesians say that in their definition of a 
democracy the opposition party will receive 
the consideration that is due to it. You know 
what that means because you have been in 
the opposition. They say that the only way to 
teach the Africans how to run parliamentary 
democracy, which they believe in, is to let 
the African qualify for a vote and then he 
will not misuse it. They now have 13 or 14 
African members of parliament. These people 
are in opposition right now but they are 
being respected as the opposition party. We 
hope that at some future date—and this is 
Smith’s ardent hope—the people of Rhodesia 
will consider themselves as Rhodesians, not 
as black Rhodesians or white Rhodesians. I 
can say that one very good thing has come 
out of these sanctions. For the first time in 
the world, as far as I know, a country on 
achieving independence has found itself at 
war, basically, with the whole world. This has 
made a country of Rhodesia. They are a unit- 
ed country today. Again, do not take my 
word for it, ask people who have been visit- 
ing Rhodesia recently. 


Mr. Walker: Am I doing you a disservice 
then, in the context of the very thing we are 
discussing, to suggest that this brief is in 
support of an enforced democracy by a 
minority rule? 


Mr. Greenhill: It is an enforced democracy, 
if you like, and if you believe in democracy 
you will believe in enforcing democracy. 
After all, we fought for it during the war, 
and so did the Rhodesians. 


Mr. Walker: But in relation to a one-man- 
one-vote by a minority. 


Mr. Greenhill: You either believe in democ- 
racy or you do not. I do. 


Mr. Walker: So dol. 
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[Translation] 

Mr. Prud’homme: I would like to ask two 
questions. The first was put by Mr. Lind with 
regard to the level of education received by 
Negroes in Southern Rhodesia in comparison 
with that in other African countries. I think 
the only intelligent way of judging this is by 
comparison. 

I would like to put a similar question to 
you concerning the average income per capita 
of a Negro in Southern Rhodesia as compared 
with Negro income in neighbouring countries. 


Mr. Greenhill: I will not give you my 
answer to that, I will give you Professor R. C. 
Pratt’s answer to it. I was on a panel at the 
Royal Commonwealth Society in Toronto 
where I was debating for the Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment and he was debating against it. He 
was asked that very same question at that 
time. His answer was that it is the highest in 
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Africa except possibly the Africans on the 
copperbelt in Zambia, and he said they are a 
special circumstance. It is a very rich mining 
area and the Africans there may have a high 
standard. He said apart from that, the Rhode- 
sians have the highest, except in the case of 
South Africa. North of South Africa the high- 
est standard of living of Africans is in 
Rhodesia, apart from possibly the copperbelt 
in Zambia, but not Zambia as a whole. Does 
that answer your question. 


Mr. Prud’homme: Oh, yes. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Before adjourning I wish to 
express the Committee’s appreciation to Mr. 
Greenhill for having accepted our invitation 
and for having expressed his views and, I 
understand, the views of the Canadian 
Rhodesia Society. Thank you, sir. The meet- 
ing is adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 7, 1968. 
(16) 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.10 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. Dubé, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Brewin, Dubé, Forrestall, Groos, Harkness, Lam- 
bert, Laprise, Lind, Macquarrie, Nesbitt, Orange, Pelletier, Pilon, Prud’homme, 
Stanbury, Thompson, Tolmie (17). 


Also present: Members of the Standing Committee on National Defence: 
Messrs. Crossman, Fane, Hopkins, Laniel, Legault, Lessard, Loiselle, MacRae, 
Matheson, Smith. 


And also: Messrs. Deachman, Forest, Herridge, Members of Parliament. 


In attendance: The Honourable Paul Martin, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; the Honourable Léo Cadieux, Minister of National Defence; Mr. Marcel 
Cadieux, Q.C., Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs (1966). 


The Chairman welcomed the Minister of National Defence and the members 
of the Standing Committee on National Defence. He introduced the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. 


The Honourable Paul Martin made a statement on Canada and collective 
security. He spoke of NATO and Canada’s participation in the Alliance. He then 
talked about the threat to North America, ways in which Canada could play a 
useful part in North American air defence arrangements, NORAD and Canada’s 
role in this Agreement. 


The Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Minister of National 
Defence were questioned for the remainder of the meeting. 


The Chairman thanked the Ministers for their appearance before the 
Committee. 


At 1.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Thursday, March 7, 1968 


The Chairman: Order, please. I extend a 


hearty welcome to the members of the 


Standing Committee on National Defence 
and its Chairman, Mr. Gérard Laniel, as well 
as to the Minister, the Honourable Mr. 


-Cadieux. 


[Translation] 


I would ask Mr. Laniel to please come and 
sit beside us, to worthily represent the De- 
fence Committee. 


[English] 

- We are very pleased to have you gentle- 
men as our guests. The purpose of the meet- 
ing this morning is to discuss NATO and 
NORAD, and we will begin the considera- 
tion of these subjects by having the Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs as the first 
witness. Mr. Martin has kindly agreed to be 
with us this morning and I would ask him 
if he has a statement and if he wishes to 
proceed. 


Hon. Paul Martin (Secretary of State for 
External Affairs): Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a general statement first of all 
on Canada and collective security. 

Our defence policy since the Second World 
War has been based on the conviction that 
it is in Canada’s interest to make a responsi- 
ble contribution to collective security. Our 


hope in the immediate post-war period was 


| 


ee 


that our security and that of other nations 
in the world could be assured by the United 


Nations, and we regrettably know that this 
hope has been frustrated. Even though we 
have been obliged to develop regional 
arrangements to assure our national security, 
we continue to regard these arrangements as 
transitory, essential though they are, I 
think, for the foreseeable future. 


By these arrangements I mean, of course, 


NATO and depending on negotiations that 


have not terminated, NORAD. But we share 


_ the hope that the day will come when we can, 


with confidence, entrust our security to the 
United Nations. 

Meanwhile, we are making efforts to de- 
velop to the maximum degree feasible at this 
time, the capacity of the United Nations to 
keep the peace, and Canada stands ready to 
contribute to United Nations peacekeeping 
operations where conditions are appropriate. 
I think that our force structure enables us to 
contribute effectively to future peacekeeping 
operations, should these be needed. 

Now, there are some in Canada who, I 
know, very sincerely hold the view that 
Canada should concentrate exclusively on 
this peacekeeping role. As Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs I must be realistic and while 
I can well sympathize with this aspiration, 
I cannot agree with it. At the present moment 
the United Nations requirement for peace- 
keeping forces is limited. Our efforts and 
those of like-minded countries at the United 
Nations to increase the United Nations’ role 
in the field are, I say, regrettably making 
slow progress and there are no immediate 
prospects that the United Nations’ peace- 
keeping capacity or role ‘will be substantially 
increased. This is not because Canada and 
some other countries have not tried valiantly 
over the past three years to seek a more 
general agreement in the United Nations in 
this area. 


Now it is argued sometimes that our role 
in NATO and NORAD has in some way di- 
minished our acceptability as a peacemaker. 
In my view there is no reason to doubt that 
a continuing role in peacekeeping is com- 
patible with our participation in collective 
defence arrangements. As a country desiring 
to make a responsible contribution to the 
maintenance of peace, it is desirable that we 
continue to make a contribution to regional 
defence arrangements genuinely devoted to 
the maintenance of peace. 
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The key to our collective defence arrange- 
ments is NATO. I recognize that at this time 
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when there has been significant improvement 
in East-West relations and, I believe, hope of 
still further improvement, there are some 
who argue that NATO is no longer needed or 
even that it is a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of improved East-West relations. In my 
judgment it is a sign of the success of the 
Alliance that we can indulge freely in such 
speculations. 

These are questions that are being asked 
not only in this country, but in most countries 
of the NATO group. NATO Foreign Ministers 
decided, as a result, in December of 1966 to 
commission a study of the future tasks of 
the Alliance. This was an adaptation of a 
proposal put forward by Canada in 1964. The 
study was completed and the results were 
approved by Ministers at the last December 
Ministerial Meeting in Brussels. I would like 
to read several paragraphs from the conclu- 
sions of this study which were agreed to by 
all members of the Alliance. 


The Atlantic Alliance has two main 
functions. Its first is to maintain an ade- 
quate military strength and _ political 
solidarity to deter aggression and other 
forms of pressure and to defend the ter- 
ritory of member countries if aggression 
should occur. Since its inception, the 
Alliance has successfully fulfilled this 
task. But the possibility of a crisis can- 
not be excluded as long as the central 
political issues in Europe, first and fore- 
most the German Question, remain un- 
solved. Moreover, the _ situation of 
instability and uncertainty still precludes 
a balanced reduction of military forces. 
Under these conditions, the Allies will 
maintain as necessary, a suitable military 
capability to assure the balance of forces, 
thereby creating a climate of stability, 
security and confidence. 


In this climate the Alliance can carry 
out its second function, to pursue the 
search for progress towards a more stable 
relationship in which the underlying 
political issues can be resolved. Military 
security and a policy of détente are not 
contradictory but complementary. Col- 
lective defence is a stabilizing factor in 
world politics. It is the necessary condi- 
tion for effective policies directed to- 
wards a greater relaxation of tensions. 
The way to peace and stability in Europe 
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rests in particular on the use of the 
Alliance constructively in the interest of 
détente. The participation of the Soviet 
Union and the United States will be 
necessary to achieve a settlement of the 
political problems in Europe. 


I wish to emphasize that this statement 
was approved by the Foreign Ministers of 
all of the 15 countries in NATO. I think this 
is a convincing demonstration that the 15 
members of the organization are agreed that 
the Alliance is not only a force in maintain- 
ing stability in Europe, but that it is com- 
mitted to active involvement in the continued 
search for peace. 

I would report, moreover, that the allies 
took encouragement from developments in 
the Soviet world. Here is what they had to 
say in this study: 

No peaceful order in Europe is pos- 
sible without a major effort by all con- 
cerned. The evolution of Soviet and East 
European policies gives ground for hope 
that those governments may eventually 
come to recognize the advantages to 
them of collaborating in working to- 
wards a peaceful settlement. But no final 
and stable settlement is possible without 
a solution of a number of questions and 
particularly the German question which 
lies at the heart of present tensions in 
Europe. Any such settlement must end 
the unnatural barriers between Eastern 
and Western Europe, which are most 
clearly and cruelly manifested in the © 
division of Germany. 
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Accordingly the Allies are resolved to 
direct their energies to this purpose by 
realistic measures designed to further a 
détente in East-West relations. The re- 
laxation of tensions is not the final goal 
but is part of a long-term process to 
promote better relations and to foster 
a settlement. The ultimate political pur- 
pose of the Alliance is to achieve a just 
and lasting peaceful order in Europe 
accompanied by appropriate security 
guarantees. 


In these two statements it is clear that 
there has been a shift of emphasis on the 
political role of the Alliance as an instru- 
ment for bringing about détente and a con- 
tinuing recognition of the importance of the 
military capacity, particularly if I may add — 
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in the light of additional military strengths 
taken on by the Soviet Union in the level 
of its military appropriations. 

Now the study which was initiated by the 
Foreign Minister of Belgium and from 
which I have quoted certain excerpts, con- 
cluded that the Alliance continues to be a 
vigorous organization which is constantly 
adapting itself to changing conditions. In 
our judgment it has shown its capacity to 
grow and adapt to the evolution in relations 
between the countries of Europe and North 
America, yet it has remained an essential 
link between Europe and North America, 
This is a very important consideration for 
Canada. The Alliance has also made it pos- 
sible for its smaller members to participate 
effectively in the dialogue with the Soviet 
Union. And it has provided, until the pres- 
ent, the only effective defence association 
linking the larger and smaller countries of 
Western Europe and enabling them to co- 
operate in a massive defence effort without 
arousing fears of one another. 


For Canada, in particular, the link between 
North America and Europe which NATO 
represents, and the consequent involvement 
in wider Atlantic affairs which it affords, has 
been beneficial. It has provided an important 
extra-continental partnership to balance our 
close bilateral relations with the United 
States. It has facilitated the development of 
vastly increased political and economic rela- 
tions with the countries of Western Europe, 
the world’s fastest growing region during 
the last decade. 

Paradoxically it is Europe’s prosperity 
which has encouraged people in Canada to 
argue that Canada can now safely withdraw 
forces from Europe and make our future 
contribution to NATO from Canada. We 
must not ignore the relationship between our 
contribution of forces to the security of 
Europe and the continuing importance in our 
national life of maintaining the strongest 
possible connections with individual European 
countries. Our military contribution is now 
relatively much less important than it was 
when the European nations were weak. But 
it is still part of the collective effort. It is 
important not only as a demonstration of 
our continuing commitment to the Alliance, 
but as a contribution to European stability 
which vitally concerns us, and the preserva- 
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tion of which is vital to the preservation of 
peace. In this situation the government sees 
no alternative at the present time to Canada’s 
continuing to make an appropriate contri- 
bution to NATO’s forces in Europe. The ac- 
ceptance by the countries of Western Europe 
of our participation in their councils rests 
essentially on the modest but effective mili- 
tary contribution we make to the security 
of Europe which in turn represents an im- 
portant contribution to our own self defence. 
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The principal threat to North America, 
however, now and for the foreseeable future, 
as I am sure my colleague, the Minister of 
National Defence, has already explained, 
comes from the growing Soviet arsenal of 
inter-continental ballistic missiles. Defence 
against these ICBMs is both technically dif- 
ficult and enormously expensive, but some 
progress in missile defence has been achieved 
in recent years. Members of the Committee 
will be aware that the United States has re- 
cently announced its intention to deploy what 
it calls a “thin” ABM system directed against 
China. 


The position of the Canadian Government 
on the proposed missile defence system was 
stated by the Prime Minister on September 
22 at a press conference in these terms, and 
I quote: 


“We have no intention at this time of 
taking part in any such ABM system. 


That is, the “thin” ABM system which was 
announced by the United States at that 
time. He went on: 


Naturally we are keeping the matter 
under careful review. We do not wish 
to commit the Government to any par- 
ticular course of action in the future as 
to what might be the best solution to the 
security problem that Canada will face.” 


While the principal danger to North 
America comes from the ICBMs, there is also, 
as the Minister of National Defence has 
pointed out, a substantial threat from manned 
bombers. The existing Soviet long range 
bomber fleet is not large and it is assumed 
the number will diminish somewhat over the 
next decade. But nevertheless it continues to 
be there, and continues to be a substantial 
threat. In spite of this diminishing trend these 
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bombers will continue to pose a _ serious 
threat to North America throughout the next 
decade. 

Given this situation, the government be- 
lieves it would be irresponsible to ignore such 
a threat, particularly when it is technically 
and financially practical to defend against it. 
For these reasons, the Government will of 
course have to continue to co-operate with 
the United States in the defence of the con- 
tinent against bombers. 

There are those who would like to think 
that by keeping to ourselves we in Canada 
could avoid both becoming a target in our 
own right and being involved in an attack 
on the United States. Apart from any obliga- 
tion we might feel to contribute to the defence 
of North America, this view ignores the fact 
that Canada is located geographically along 
the main path which any Soviet—and indeed 
Chinese—attack against the United States 
would be likely to follow. Even if there was 
no intention of attacking Canada, there would 
always be the possibility that an accident or 
miscalculation would result in nuclear 
weapons coming down on Canadian territory, 
as well as the danger from fall-out resulting 
from nuclear explosions over targets in the 
United States. 
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Apart from this, it is difficult to imagine 
that in attacking the United States an enemy 
would allow Canada to remain as a willing— 
or even unwilling—asylum for the United 
States population as well as a reservoir of 
food, arms, electric power and _ industrial 
capacity. 

We cannot prudently do otherwise than as- 
sume that a potential attacker would expect 
Canada to be sympathetic to the United States 
and thus likely, in the event, God forbid, of 
a nuclear attack, to lend assistance if we 
were capable of doing so. He would never 
believe he could ignore this possibility, and 
I think he would be right. Now I must say 
that my own view is that the dangers of ag- 
gressive war are remote, perhaps one could 
say unlikely, but no government is worthy of 
the trust given to it by the people of the 
country which it serves if it does not realisti- 
cally examine the situation in the world in 
which it finds itself, and we have had within 
the last six months at least one situation that 
must have caused any government to realize 
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that there are some precautions that it must 
take in its own security interests. 

There are, of course, several ways in 
which Canada could play a useful part in 
North American air defence arrangements. 
One possibility would be for us to provide 
from our own resources the portion of the 
continental air defence system which needs to 
be located in Canada. This would be a very 
large portion of the whole and would neces- 
sitate an outlay of financial and personal 
resources which we believe to be beyond our 
capacity. 

Another possibility would be to leave the 
entire burden for North American bomber 
defence to the United States, but give them 
unlimited access to Canadian air space and 
Canadian bases for both training and oper- — 
ational purposes. This would keep the cost to 
Canada to a minimum but it would tend to 
erode our sovereignty as well as any influence 
we could otherwise have on the development 
of air defence policies—policies which would 
inevitably have a significant impact on us. 

A third possibility is to share the task of 
North American bomber defence with the 
United States on an appropriate basis. This co- 
operative approach is the one which has been 
followed in all our defence relations with the 
United States since the beginning of World 
War II and, in the view of the Government, 
is the one which makes the most sense as 
far as continental air defence is concerned, 
given the disadvantages of the other al- 
ternatives. 


I would just like to say by way of paren- 
thesis at this point that the arrangements for 
continental defence made between the Gov- 
ernment of Canada through the Department 
of National Defence and its opposite number 
in the Government of the United States are 
not part of the NORAD structure. The NORAD 
structure does not involve a commitment of 
Canadian resources. It involves simply parti- 
cipation in a common command structure 
and in the planning process. 


To preserve basic Canadian interests while 
participating in joint defence activities with 
a partner as powerful as the United States, 
it has been necessary to develop certain prin- 
ciples to govern our approach to specific 
problems. Over the years there has been 
mutual understanding that co-operative de- 
fence projects in either country should: 


(a) be agreed by both Governments; 
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(b) confer no permanent rights or status 
upon either country and should be 
without prejudice to the sovereignty of 
either country; 

be without impairment to the control 
of either country over all activities in 
its territory. 

In addition to these three principles, it has 
been found that, for a variety of reasons, the 
actual provision of the necessary manpower 
and equipment can best be handled through 
individual national contributions made on an 
ad hoc basis as requirements are defined. 

Of course, if forces from the two countries 
are to be employed, it is essential to have 
satisfactory arrangements to ensure that they 
can be effectively utilized in time of need. 
One way of doing this is to co-ordinate 
respective national command and _ control 
elements. This formula was employed in the 
North American aid defence field prior to 
1958 but it was found to be inadequate in 
circumstances where an immediate reaction 
to minimum warning of attack is essential. 

If co-operation between the air defence 
forces of both countries is to be effective, 
it is necessary to have a single air defence 
plan, previously approved by the national 
authorities of the two countries, and an in- 
tegrated command and control system. For 
the past ten years these requirements have 
been satisfactorily met by NORAD. We our- 
selves are now in the process of negotiation 
and consideration of this matter. 


One of the major advantages of the NORAD 
arrangement, which was entered into by the 
previous administration in the summer of 
1958, apart from making the most effective 
use of the available air defence forces of both 
countries, has been the opportunity it has 
_ provided for Canada to play a role in the 
_ formulation of continental air defence policy. 
Canada has provided the Deputy Commander 
in Chief and senior operations officers in the 
NORAD Headquarters, as well as the Com- 
mander of the Northern NORAD Region and 
the Commanders of two NORAD Divisions, 
including one in the United States. Plans are 
jointly drawn up by officers of the two 
countries and must be approved by both 

Canadian and United States authorities. 
- United States thinking naturally plays a 
major part, but it is not by any means ex- 
clusive. The authority of the Commander in 
Chief NORAD in all respects is jointly de- 
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termined by the two Governments. It is also 
perhaps worth noting again that the NORAD 
system is exclusively defensive in nature and 
cannot possibly be used for any purpose apart 
from the defence of North America. 


The NORAD agreement will lapse on May 
12 unless it is renewed. The Government is 
currently, as I said a moment ago, giving 
careful consideration to this Agreement. 


To the United States, partnership for the 
defence of our respective homelands is an 
important manifestation of the basic friend- 
ship between the two countries which ena- 
bles us to speak frankly and to differ with 
the United States in other areas where such 
vital interests are not at stake. If we are 
seen to be doing our part in the defence of 
this continent, we are in a stronger position 
to express our views on other issues where 
we may disagree. In summary, I would like 
to make the following points. Canada is 
involved in a threat to this continent from 
manned bombers which no responsible gov- 
ernment can ignore. In this situation, there 
are three choices open to us: 

(a) We could accept responsibility for pro- 
viding all of the facilities and undertake all 
of the activities required in Canada for 
effective continental bomber defence. In our 
judgment this is beyond the financial capacity 
of this country. 
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(b) We could permit the United States to 
assume controlling responsibility for the en- 
tire task both in the United States and Can- 
ada. This would involve a surrender of sov- 
ereignty which this Government is not pre- 
pared to contemplate. 

(ec) We can share the task of continental 
defence on an appropriate basis. 

This third choice provides for effective 
defence within our means while fully pro- 
tecting Canadian sovereignty. The NORAD 
arrangement is based on the principle of 
shared responsibility for continental air de- 
fence, but by itself renewal of the Agree- 
ment would not be a commitment of specific 
forces and equipment. 


As I said earlier: 
This is achieved through ad hoc arrange- 
ments between the two Governments as 
the need arises. 


Based upon what I would think anyone 
would agree was an elementary principle 
namely, that in our own defence interests we 
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have to have arrangements made with our 
neighbour for continental defence and the 
defence of our own country. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Martin. It 
is understood that members from both com- 
mittees may ask questions. I have Mr. 
Nesbitt’s name and then Mr. Brewin. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Mr. Chairman, first of all I 
will start out by saying that I have seldom 
heard such a straightforward and concise 
speech from the Minister and I congratulate 
him on it, and I must say in general terms 
I agree with it. But I have two points for 
clarification and perhaps the Minister will 
elaborate. 

The first has reference to the ABM de- 
fence, or defence against inter-continental 
missiles. The Minister certainly indicated so 
far as I understood that it is not Canada’s 
intention, certainly at the moment, to take 
any part in this program of defence of US 
population centres. But later in his remarks 
the Minister indicated that any attack by 
missiles on the United States could not help 
but involve Canada. The Minister pointed 
out, and I presume he also implied, that an 
attack on the Seaway would mean perhaps 
an attack on and damage to or destruction 
of the City of Montreal, Windsor or Sault 
Ste Marie and the like. 


Is the Minister suggesting that Canada 
is going to offer no assistance at all to the 
United States in this program, this thin line 
of defence that is being set up, or is it meant 
that the United States may have, if necessary, 
certain access to or use of our air space for 
this defence, or even some of our territory, 
for setting up whatever devices may be re- 
quired? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I said we are 
not committed to make a contribution but 
Wwe are reviewing the matter. 


Mr. Nesbitt: Oh, we are doing so at the 
moment. My second question perhaps comes 
a little more directly under the Minister of 
Defence but I think it comes under the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs as 
well and it concerns the naval defences of 
North America. While the Minister did not 
mention it in his remarks, I think members 
of both committees are well aware of the 
fact that perhaps one of the principal means 
of attack on North America would be by 
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missiles directly from submarines or other 
such devices. They might get into Hudson’s 
Bay where they could readily reach the heart 
of the continent. 


Do we have any arrangements with the 
United States of America for the defence 
of the waters surrounding the continent, and 
what form do these arrangements or agree- 
ments take, and do they come under NATO 
or some extension of NATO such as NORAD? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think the basic 
question should be responded to by the Min- 
ister of National Defence. I simply would 
like to say that I do not know that it is 
useful to engage in a discussion as to whether 
NORAD is part of NATO. My own view is 
that it is not; however, that is not important 
to the purpose of your question. Perhaps my 
colleague would like to deal with that 
question. 


Hon. Léo Cadieux (Minister of National 
Defence): I think the specific question asked 
here is whether the NORAD Agreement in- 
volves some arrangements for NATO defence 
with the Americans. The answer is no, be- 
cause NORAD is for the defence against 
manned bombers only. Now, we had arrange- 
ments, of course, with the Americans super- 
imposed on the arrangements that we have 
also with NATO for the naval defence of 
North America, especially Canada as far as 
we are concerned. 

As you know we cover a very wide area 
of the North Atlantic and we are constantly 
on alert in this particular region and we 
also participate in exercises with the Ameri- 
can naval forces. There is one exercise going 
on now, “Exercise Maple Spring” which takes 
place every year, in which we co-ordinate 
our efforts for the defence of North America 
from the threat from the sea. 


Mr. Nesbiti: Do we share some of these 
devices and arrangements? 


Mr. Cadieux: No, no. This is very im- 
portant, I believe; we have a force of our 
own and the arrangements we have with the 
Americans are that whenever we do partici- 
pate we pay our share. 


Mr. Nesbitt: That is on a 50-50 basis? 


Mr. Cadieux: No, no; we pay for the opera- 
tion of our units that participate. 


Mr. Nesbitt: These are naval units, Mr. 
Minister. But there are other devices to which 
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_we do not intend to refer directly; other 
means of defence against attack from the sea 


as well as naval ships. 


Mr. Cadieux: In the defence against the 
sea threat we are involved not only with 
ships, we are also involved with planes in 
all sorts of bases. Some of them are manned 
American bombers and intercepters and some 
by Canadians, of course. There is an inter- 
relationship between those bases and the 
operational command that really looks after 
the security on the sea. 


Mr. Nesbitt: I have one last question. Are 
there any formal treaties in this regard or 
is it done by arrangement between the two 
defence departments? 


Mr. Cadieux: I am not aware of any special 
treaty; we have a working arrangement with 
the Americans. 


Mr. Harkness: May I ask a supplementary 
question to clarify this? Is it not a fact that 
‘our sea defences, so far as the Atlantic is 
concerned, are really part of our NATO 
arrangements? 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes, they are; yes certainly. 
A very specific purpose is the defence of 
Canada and North America. This is a very 
important point, Mr. Harkness. Whenever we 
talk of NATO, the NATO effort should also 
include what we do for the direct defence of 
Canada within NATO. 


Mr. Harkness: The point I want to get at 
particularly, and I have not made it clear, in 
that so far as the naval defence of our Atlan- 
tic shores is concerned it is part of a NATO 
naval operation which comes under the 


- supreme command of the NATO commander 


based on Norfolk, Virginia. 
Mr. Cadieux: Yes. 
The Chairman: Mr. Brewin? 


__ Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
Minister has made it perfectly clear that 
Canada is proposing to renew the NORAD 


_ Agreement probably, I presume, for a term 


of 10 years or something of the sort, and I 
want to get quite clear what we are going 
to be committed to by the renewal of NORAD. 

First of all, I understand fairly clearly the 
Minister’s statement that the renewal of 
NORAD commits us generally to co-operation 
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in the air defence of North America. How- 
ever, I also understand the Minister to make 
it very clear that that does not involve any 
particular commitment of forces or the adop- 
tion of any particular scheme or system of 
North American air defence. 


Now, the question I want to ask the Minis- 
ter is this: Does not the renewal of this 
Agreement morally commit Canada to take 
its part in continuing the present system until 
it is phased out and adopting and co- 
operating in a new antibomber system for 
North America when that may be finally 
decided on. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I made clear in 
my statement that the NORAD arrangement 
does not involve any commitment of specific 
resources and equipment. What the NORAD 
arrangement does is provide for participa- 
tion in continental command structure, and 
in the process of planning for continental de- 
fence against bombers. That is what NORAD 
is. 


Whether we had NORAD or not, we would 
have to have arrangements for continental 
defence in our own interest. Assuming that 
we did not renew the NORAD arrangement 
on different terms or on the old terms, we 
would still have to have arrangements for 
continental defence. These arrangements 
would be made as they have been made dur- 
ing the lifetime of the NORAD agreement, 
and as they would be if the agreement were 
renewed on an ad hoc basis altogether out- 
side. I do not believe there is any additional 
obligation on us because we are participating 
in the common command structure or in the 
planning process. We would, in our own self- 
interest, want to be making arrangements with 
the United States for the protection of this 
country on a continental basis. 


Mr. Brewin: Then I want to put this di- 
rectly to the Minister. If NORAD does not 
commit us to a continuation of the present 
scheme of North American defence and to 
future schemes of North American defence, 
are we committed, at any rate, or do we in- 
tend to proceed with, or to continue, the 
present scheme or not? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East) Of NORAD? 
Mr. Brewin: Yes, of NORAD. 


Mr. Mariin (Essex East); I said that is a 
matter that is now in the stage of negoti- 
ation. 
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Mr. Brewin: Perhaps I did not make my- 
self clear. We are now engaged in an en- 
deavour that has cost us, I think we were 
told, $145 million a year to defend North 
America against an air attack and my ques- 
tion is this. Is this government committed, 
does it propose to continue that arrangement, 
either under NORAD or outside NORAD? 
NORAD makes no difference. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I would think it 
was inconceivable that we would not continue 
to have continental defence arrangements by 
our own country, but that has nothing to do 
with NORAD. 


Mr. Brewin: Nothing to do with NORAD. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I have made it 
clear that NORAD is participation in com- 
mand structure for continental defence and 
in the planning process. Whether we had 
NORAD or not, is it conceivable that this 
country would not want to have arrangements 
with its neighbour for our defence. That is 
the point, and long before NORAD came into 
being we did have these arrangements, and I 
think as long as there is this regrettable 
situation in the world we will have to 
continue. 


Mr. Brewin: Let me put another question 
and get at it in the same way. I presume the 
Minister is aware of the fact that the Secre- 
tary of Defence of the United States put a 
proposal before a Senatorial Committee, I 
think it was the Armed Services Committee, 
to come into effect some time in the future, I 
do not think it was definite. This proposal was 
to substitute a new defence system based on 
AWACS or air detective system plus a 
new group of interceptors. Now, I am asking 
the Minister does our signing of the NORAD 
agreement commit us to participate in that 
or does it not, or if not that, in some other 
similar scheme? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): NORAD does not 
touch that at all. That is a matter for us to 
decide. 
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Mr. Brewin: If NORAD does not involve us 
in these schemes, would the Minister just 
Say again briefly what it does involve us in. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It gives us the 
very great opportunity of sharing in the com- 
mand structure and in knowing something 
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about the planning process. This is a very 
good advantage indeed. 


Mr. Brewin: Let me put this to the Minister. 
Supposing the government received informa- 
tion from reliable sources that there was no 
bomber threat and that the present system 
was totally ineffective against it, are we com- 
mitted to continue it? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Of course not. Oh, 
do you mean to NORAD? 


Mr. Brewin: Yes, to NORAD. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well it will depend 
on the nature of our agreement. We are 
negotiating certain terms and it would all 
depend on the outcome of this particular 
negotiation. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Martin for the benefit of 
those who are concerned about this matter, 
I want to get as clear an idea as I can about 
what we are committed. We are now taking 
part in an air defence system of North 
America involving... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Just one minute, 
Mr. Brewin. I am sorry, Mr. Brewin I just 
wanted to consult my advisers. 


Mr. Brewin: Let me try and put it to you 
this way, Mr. Martin. At the present moment 
Wwe are engaged in a BOMARC missile inter- 
ceptor system which is designed to defend 
North America against a- Soviet bomber 
threat. What I am asking is this. Does our 
renegotiation of NORAD commit us in any 
respect to the continuation of that system? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I thought I 
had made that clear. It does not commit us 
to any specific resources whatsoever. But we 
have got to think of our own interest and to 
make whatever arrangements we do have 
through ad hoc arrangements that are not part 
of the NORAD structure. We have to take 
into account, of course, proposals, which the 
United States government announced as you 
said, on the 1st of February, for the moder- 
nization of North American defence. We 
participated in the development of this pro- 
posed new system, which by taking advantage 
of new techonology is intended to make de- 
fence against bombers more effective and I 
think, in the long run, to achieve economies. 
The intention is to increase the warning time 
by the use of airborne radar and to provide 
more effective interceptor aircraft, as you 
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know. By operating these facilities off the 
coast of Canada and the United States, and 
in the Arctic regions of Canada and Alaska, 
it will be possible to achieve two important 
objectives: to provide improved protection for 
strategic deterrent forces and to ensure that 
any engagement of hostile aircraft would take 
place far to the north of the population centres 
of Canada. 

Now from the consultations which have 
taken place thus far between Canadian and 
United States authorities on this subject, it 
is clear that a series of options was open 
to Canada regarding the nature and the form 
of our future participation in continental air 
defence. That is a matter for us to decide 
and it is important to recognize that the 
proposed new system will not alter the re- 
quirement for continuing close co-operation 
between our two countries. It is not a de- 
parture from the present system. It is a 
modernization in which a Canadian contri- 
bution will be judged as necessary, and will 
depend upon the agreement and the decision 
which the Canadian government takes. 


The Chairman: Mr. Laniel? 
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Mr. Laniel: Could I ask a supplementary 
at this stage? My question, Mr. Minister, is 
based on two assumptions. Let us assume 
that we renew the NORAD agreement and 
that in the next ten-year period the Ameri- 
cans do develop a system of anti-ballistic 
missiles. It is a fact that we contribute to 
the actual command structure in the defence 
of North America against bomber attack. 
Would such a new anti-ballistic missile de- 
fence system come under a separate com- 
mand? If such were the case we would be 
participating in part only in the command 
in the defence of North America. How can 
we say today that even though we are com- 
mitted or are participating in the actual 
system that this renewal would not involve 
us in another system, if we really wanted 
to have our say in the command structure 
in the defence of the whole of North Amer- 
ica and against all threats? 


Mr. Cadieux: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
should make a very basic distinction here. 
We are talking of two things: first, the 
bomber threat, and then the ICBM threat. 
The NORAD arrangement is concerned only 
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with the bomber threat and it is expected, 
I am sure, that the ABM system that is 
being planned for the United States will be 
under a different command. It will not be 
under NORAD. Therefore if you do renew 
NORAD you are not implicitly involved in 
the eventual ABM system. This is very clear. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think we could 
add to that that the renewal of the agree- 
ment does not involve in any way a Cana- 
dian commitment to participate in an anti- 
ballistic missile defence. 


Mr. Brewin: I deduce from the Minister’s 
statement that the government proposes to 
continue either under NORAD or elsewhere 
the present contribution to and maintenance 
of the BOMARC missile system. I want to 
ask the government whether it has given 
serious thought to the reality of the threat, 
to begin with, and secondly, whether this 
system is any longer effective in the missile 
world or can in any way contribute to the 
real defence or security of this country. I 
would like to suggest that it contributes 
nothing. 


Mr. Cadieux: Well this is what I would 
respectfully call a personal opinion. 


Mr. Brewin: It is shared by Mr. McNamara, 
for example, who has gone on record as say- 
ing that it is obsolete, vulnerable and only 
exists as a potential target. 


Mr. Cadieux: To be factual, I must tell you 
that the new system that is planned or sug- 
gested by the United States sees a phasing 
out of the DEW line, which would be re- 
placed by a much better detection system 
that would give you a longer warning of the 
bomber threat, and also in two or three years 
time—they are talking of the early 170’s, 
possibly 1970—the phasing out of the BO- 
MARC system, which is not only in opera- 
tion in Canada but also in the United States. 
There is a misconception here, that Canada 
is the only country that has BOMARC bases. 
This is wrong because there are also bases in 
the United States. 


Regarding the efficiency of the system, I 
do not know on what grounds anybody can 
say that it is ineffective because it has not 
yet been tried. We have not had any attack 
from bombers and therefore to say that it is 
ineffective before you fire the missile itself, 
I think, would be presumptuous. 
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Mr. Brewin: Do you not think it is com- 
pletely vulnerable and could be taken out 
in a few days, a few hours, or even a few 
minutes by the ICBM’s? 


Mr. Cadieux: Is a base itself not vulner- 
able? Of course it is if you do not defend 
yourself. But the assumption is that with the 
detection system you have you would put 
it in operation and it would be effective. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Brewin, may 
I just make a brief comment on your ques- 
tion and the comment. The facilities set up 
separately or jointly by the two countries 
are not specified by the present or future 
NORAD agrement. The plan and the equip- 
ment to defend the area are discussed separ- 
ately, within the NORAD command of course, 
and each country decides apart from the 
agreement what it will provide. 


Mr. Brewin: I am fully aware of that, Mr. 
Minister, but I just wanted to make the point 
to you that by continuing in NORAD you are 
morally obliged to continue these particular 
schemes. I still think that is the case. 
Whether legally or not, you are morally 
obliged. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Well I do not 
agree with you. What you are saying is that 
you are denying the advantage of Canada 
having a knowledge of plans for the defence 
of this continent and a knowledge of the 
incidence of command for the defence of 
this continent. I think it is very much in 
our interest to have this knowledge. We talk 
about dependence and I can think of nothing 
that would add to our dependence more than 


a lack of this. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I will not argue 
with the Minister any more. I would like to 
have questioned him about NATO and par- 
ticularly the present situation in the dicta- 
torial régimes within NATO of Greece and 
Portugal, but I will pass because I am sure 
other members would like to present questions 
to the Minister. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Matheson 
you are next. 


Mr. Matheson: I was wondering if the 
Minister would feel free to give us a picture 
of the relationship between some of our 
European NATO allies. I was thinking par- 
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ticularly of Greece and Turkey, differences 
that have emerged in the Mediterranean, and 
more particularly the extent to which we 
can rely on the full co-operation of France 
with respect to joint defence. 


Mr. Mariin: With regard to France, it has 
taken the position that it continues to support 
the Alliance. It continues to accept an obli- 
gation under Article V of the Treaty, re- 
serving to itself however the right to de- 
termine the extent to which it is committed 
in time of war to come to the assistance of 
its partners. France does not agree to an 
integrated command structure nor does it 
intend to participate in the integrated force 
structure of NATO. The other 14 countries 
have continued to express their confidence 
in the desirability of an integrated command 
structure and an integrated force structure. 
There are large numbers of French forces 
on German territory and they continue to 
serve both treaty obligations and the interests 
of NATO by arrangements made between 
the German government and the French 
government. But it was very significant at 
the last meeting that while there has been 
much discussion about the role of France in 
the Alliance, the ringing declaration made at 
the conclusion of the meeting in» December 
for support of the Alliance was fully par- 
ticipated in by the foreign minister for France, 
who was the spokesman of the French govern- 
ment. 
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Turkey and Greece have had differences 
over the situation in Cyprus. These differences 
have had their implications for NATO be- 
cause these two partners in the Mediterranean 
area could, by their decisions, have very 
important consequences for NATO. The Sec- 
retary-General of NATO was able to play 
a part, as were individual countries including 
Canada, in the recent crisis by helping to 
bring about an agreement between Greece 
and Turkey that led to an easing of the very 
serious situation in Cyprus. We ourselves 
would like to see a solution brought to this 
problem so that the forces of pacification 
would no longer be required. The efforts at 
bringing about a settlement continue but 
there is no immediate prospect that there 
will be a settlement that would mean with- 
drawal of Canadian forces as a member of 
the United Nations Force. This situation does 
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have a continuing interest and, on occasion, 
concern for the members of NATO. 


Mr. Matheson: Mr. Chairman, I remember 
that on the last occasion on which the De- 
fence Committee was in Paris at NATO 
Headquarters, there was an enunciation of 
the French policy of frappe de force, which 
appeared to be a national approach as dis- 
tinct from a collective approach to the col- 
lective defence of Europe. Are you in a 


- position, sir, to give us any idea of where 


Canada now stands? I am thinking in par- 
ticular with respect to the rather sizable 


investments in Marville and Metz. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Do you mean the 
claims? 


Mr. Matheson: I beg your pardon? Yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The claims against 
France? As I said yesterday in the House, 
this is a matter that we have been reviewing, 


and we are now engaged in consultations. 


Until they are finished I really cannot make 
a definite report. 


Mr. Matheson: Do you see, sir, any area 
of positive co-operation between Canada and 
France in the NATO alliance? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes I do. 
The Chairman: Mr. MacRae. 


Mr. MacRae: Mr. Chairman, my first ques- 
tion concerned the position of France in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): May I say, so 
that I will not be misunderstood when I 
talk about Greece and Turkey, that while I 
did express some impatience at the lack of 


a Cyprus settlement, there has been a wel- 


come improvement in the relations between 


_ these two countries. Sorry, Mr. MacRae. 


Mr. MacRae: The first question, Mr. Min- 
ister, had to deal with the position of France 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
but you answered that to my complete sat- 
isfaction when you answered Mr. Matheson. 
The next question perhaps should be ad- 
dressed to the Minister of National Defence 
but either one of you may answer. What is 
our present military commitment to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in the 


three components—land, sea and air? The 


second part of the question is: has there 

been any significant change in that commit- 

ment in the past year, let us say? Thirdly, 
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is the Government at this particular time 
giving any consideration to reducing the 
commitment to NATO, especially in its land 
environment? 


Mr, Cadieux: As you know, we have a 
heavy brigade now in Europe which consists 
of about 6,000 men. We have an air trans- 
portable brigade in reserve in Canada which 
includes two battalions for the ACE Force. 
We have the Air Division in Europe, then 
we have... 
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Mr. MacRae: Pardon me, Mr. Minister, is 
the air division up to full strength? 


Mr. Cadieux: Oh yes. The air division is 
deployed on three bases and the brigade is 
on one base. Included in the maritime forces 
committed, there is one aircraft carrier, 20 
destroyers, three submarines, 30 patrol air- 
craft. That is for 1968. As you know, we are 
working on a five-year revolving commit- 
ment and this is the commitment that we 
made for this year. As far as any change is 
concerned we had committed as a back-up 
two heavy brigades that were supposed to 
be transportable in X-plus time but we 
thought that this was not realistic because 
we did not foresee the time when we would 
have the facilities to transport them. This is 
why we wanted to make a more realistic com- 
mitment and we changed that for an air 
transportable brigade. As far as plans for 
changing these commitments are concerned, 
we have no plans at the present time. I 
suppose what you are really asking is whether 
we have significantly reduced the air division 
or the brigade in Europe. We have reduced 
it somewhat in deleting some administrative 
positions. This would involve, in the case of 
the brigade, about 600 men and about the 
same number of people in the air division; 
there were about 6,600 before and there are 
now about 6,000. 


Mr. MacRae: In other words, there are no 
significant reductions planned in our NATO 
strength in Hurope at this particular time. 


Mr. Cadieux: Not for 1968. As you know, 
we made some reductions in the air trans- 
portable brigade. Of course, this is a re- 
duction. 


Mr. MacRae: Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Hopkins: Mr. Chairman, when the 
Minister was speaking he gave three alter- 
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natives: that the defence from the North 
could be handled by Canada alone; that it 
could be handled by the United States alone, 
which would end up endangering a certain 
amount of our sovereignty; or that it could 
be done on joint agreement. He stated that 
it was out of the question financially for 
Canada to do it alone. I think for the sake 
of the record it would be interesting to know 
how much both Canada and the United 
States have spent annually over the past few 
years on North American defence; and also 
if you have any projections of the cost of 
this defence in the North for the next year 
or two, let us say until 1970, when you 
consider phasing out the DEW line. 


Mr. Cadieux: I do not know that I can 
give you figures for the past years but I can 
indicate that the figure for the NORAD cost 
to Canada in 1967-1968 was $130,479,000 and 
for 1968-1969, it is expected that it is going 
to be $134,683,000. Our information is that 
the cost to the United States for that opera- 
tion is $1,700,000,000. As far as personnel 
are concerned... 


Mr. Hopkins: Is 
Minister? 


that annually, Mr. 


Mr. Cadieux: I do not know. I am giving 
you the 1967-1968 and 1968-1969 figures. 
There is an estimation factor there. As you 
see, it goes up from $130 million to $134 
million. For the past years I do not know. 
It must have been slightly lower both for 
Canada and the United States. Personnel- 
wise Canada contributes 9,000 men. We have 
9,000 men assigned to specific NORAD jobs 
and the United States has 160,000 people. 
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Mr. Hopkins: So this could conceivably cost 
in the neighbourhood of $2 billion annually? 


Mr. Cadieux: 
tions. 


Mr. Hopkins: 
Mr. Cadieux: 
Mr. Hopkins: 


You mean the overall opera- 


Yes. 
Yes, approximately. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Groos: I want to ask the Minister of 
External Affairs a question. I think I heard 
him correctly when he said that France had 
agreed to remain within NATO reserving for 
itself the right to decide whether or not, or 
the extent to which it would come to the 
assistance of its allies if attacked. Is that it? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): Under article 5 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, “in time of 
war.” 


Mr. Groos: It seems to me that this reser- 
vation that they have made is really hitting 
at the foundations of NATO,.in that the 
fundamental feature was that all the allies 
in NATO would come to the assistance of 
any member of the alliance in the event of 
an attack. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That must be 
qualified by the fact that the constitutional 
processes can be invoked by any country in 
the making of the decision. Article 5 reads: 

The Parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe 
or North America shall be considered an 
attack against them all and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack 
occurs, each of them, in exercise of the 
right of individual or collective self- 
defence recognized by Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations will assist 
the Party or Parties so attacked by taking 
forthwith, individually and in concert 
with the other Parties, such action as it 
deems necessary, ... 


This is where the constitutional process comes 
in. 
...including the use of armed force, to 
restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area. 


However, I agree that in the position taken 
by France after their withdrawal from the 
integrated force structure we would have 
welcomed a wider acceptance of the obliga- 
tions under the Treaty. 


Mr. Groos: Is there any sign, Mr. Martin, 
that any other NATO allies are thinking of 
taking a position similar to that of the 
French? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. 
The Chairman: Mr. Harkness? 


Mr. Harkness: I would like to return to the 
reduction in our commitments that Mr. Mc- 
Lean was dealing with. Up to the present 
time we have found it more or less impossible 
to secure any definite information on what 
the reduction in our commitments to NATO 
has been. First of all, as the Minister has just 
mentioned, we were committed to supply a 
division; one brigade in Europe and two bri- 
gades which were to be sent over there 
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within 60 days, as I recall it. The Minister 
has said that the commitment has been 
changed and that we will now provide one 
air-transportable brigade rather than the two 
heavy brigades we had before. When was this 
commitment changed? 


Mr. Cadieux: 


Mr. Harkness: In other words, just since 
the last meeting of the NATO Council. 


Mr. 


At the December meeting. 


Cadieux: Yes. 


Mr. Harkness: So that this is really appli- 
cable starting in this current year? 

Mr. Cadieux: Yes. 

Mr. Harkness: I must say that I myself 


think that this is a more realistic way of 
meeting this commitment than was the other. 
Most of those who have examined the situa- 
tion never thought that it was going to be 
possible to get the two brigades over to 
Europe in time to be effective. My second 
question is about the air division. It was 12 
Squadrons. It is now reduced to six. When 
was the reduction in the air division agreed 
to, or when did it become effective? 


Mr. Cadieux: The ten per cent reduction 
that we have proposed will take place be- 
tween 1969 and 1972. For 1968 it is still con- 
stituted as it was last year, at 6,600 people. 
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Mr. Harkness: When was our commitment 
reduced from an air division of 12 squadrons 
to an air division of six squadrons? 


Mr. Cadieux: I have not personally known 
the air division to be more than six squadrons. 
I could not tell you that. I think it took ef- 
mect in 1967, but I... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Last July. 


Mr. Harkness: Now; as a matter of fact, 
it was reduced to eight squadrons something 
Over a year ago, as I recall it. Subsequently, 
last year, it was reduced to six squadrons. 
As I say, we have never been able to get 
any information on when this commitment 
was reduced. In particular, I would like to 
know whether it was reduced unilaterally 
by Canada or was reduced as result of 
‘agreement with the other NATO countries. 


Mr. Cadieux: In December, at the invita- 
tion of SACEUR, I said that this would be 
the commitment, and it was accepted. 
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Mr. Harkness: You are talking about this 
10 per cent reduction? 


Mr. Cadieux: No. This does not involve 
the operation capability. This is the adminis- 
trative procedure that we are trying ‘to. 


Mr. Harkness: But I am talking of the 
reduction, first, from 12 to eight puaurous 
and then from eight to six. 


Mr. Cadieux: I am sorry; I do not have 
that information. I do not know. That was 
before my time. I suppose there were good 
reasons for that. The commitment as offered 
now seems to be satisfactory. 


Mr. Harkness: Up to the present time we 
have never been able to get any informa- 
tion on how any agreement about a redauc- 
tion in the air division as I have outlined 
was arrived at. This is what I am trying 
to get now, if it is at all possible. 


Mr. Cadieux: I am sure it must have been 
accepted, because I have never heard to 
the contrary. I have not heard any protests 
about it. 


Mr. Harkness: Your predecessor used to 
claim that the commitments were the same 
and that our meeting of the commitments 
was as good as it ever had been, 


Mr. Cadieux: I have put it in the terms 
that I proposed to them. 


Mr. Harkness: However, you have no in- 
formation on that. 


Mr. Cadieux: No. 


Mr. Harkness: Perhaps we could get that 
information at a later meeting. 


Mr. Cadieux: I am informed that at the 
end of the decade, in 1960, we phased out 
interceptors at the request of SACEUR and 
procured eight squadrons of CF-104 strike 
and reconnaissance aircraft. If this informa- 
tion is correct this was at the request of 
SACEUR. They must have revised their own 
plan. 


Mr. Harkness: No. The situation at that 
time was that the interceptors had become 
obsolescent and we were requested by our 
NATO allies to replace the air division, which 
consisted entirely of interceptors, with an air 
division of strike-reconnaissance aircraft. 


Mr. Cadieux: I do not know. Some changes 
were made in the brigade itself. As you 
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know, it was supposed to be a reserve brigade. 
Now it is a front line brigade and a heavy 
brigade. 


Mr. Harkness: No. You are referring to 
the brigade. I am talking about the air 
division. 


Mr. Cadieux: I know. But the implication 
there is that probably SACEUR itself made 
changes in its own plans. 


Mr. Harkness: No. This was a matter of 
general NATO agreement. I was present when 
it took place. It was a matter of changing 
the role of the air division and producing a 
different type of air division. 


Mr. Cadieux: Well, if you have the in- 
forma you could give it to me. 


Mr. Harkness: The only information I have 
is that we agreed to produce an air division. 
Up to the time I ceased to be Minister of 
Defence it was still to be an air division of 
12 squadrons. 


Mr. Cadieux: I am informed that in 1960 
SACEUR £suggested that we reduced it to 
eight squadrons. Were you the Minister in 
1960? 


Mr. Harkness: Yes. 
Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. Harkness: The situation at that time 
was that we were substituting strike-recon- 
naissance squadrons for interceptor squadrons. 
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Mr. Cadieux: I know it was reduced from 
eight to six in 1967. 


Mr. Harkness: Let us now deal with naval 
forces. In 1963 we were committed to supply 
64 naval vessels to NATO. At the present 
time, I think, we are supplying 27. When 
and under what circumstances did this re- 
duction take place? 


Mr. Cadieux: I do not know. When you 
were committed to 60 vessels, did you 
actually supply them? Did you have them? 


Mr. Harkness: We had them and we had 
them at sea. 


Mr. Cadieux: I have indicated to you the 
present commitment, 1 aircraft carrier, 20 
destroyers, 3 submarines and 30 patrol air- 
craft. 
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Mr. Harkness: Was this reduction made 
unilaterally by Canada or was it made as 
a matter of a series of agreements with our 
NATO allies? 


Mr. Cadieux: I do not know by what proce- 
dure it could be done unilaterally. These 
arrangements are not made within NATO. 
At the request of SACEUR, every year a plan 
is produced and this plan is... 


Mr. Harkness: I have asked before if this 
was done by agreement and I have never 
received a definite answer, so the only con- 
clusion I could come to was that it was done 
unilaterally. 


Mr. Cadieux: The present commitment was 
submitted to SACEUR in December. I sub- 
mitted it in writing and it was accepted. 


Mr. Harkness: Perhaps we could get further 
information with regard to this reduction 
which took place over a series of years, of 
course. 


With regard to NATO, the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs has said that there are 
no explicit commitments in regard to pro- 
vision of, we will say, equipment or contribu- 
tions to NORAD except in so far as the com- 
mand structure and so on is concerned. But 
is it not a fact that the very active entry 
into the NORAD Agreement and, in fact, what 
you might call the ad hoc arrangements which 
existed prior to the NORAD Agreement meant 
there were implicit commitments on our part 
as far as provision of interceptors, warning 
systems, and so on? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): The point I want 
to make, Mr. Harkness, is, it seems to me we 
would have wanted to make these contribu- 
tions whether NORAD had been in being 
or not. 


Mr. Harkness: I agree. I agree, and we were 
making them. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes, we were 
making them and whether we renew NORAD 
or not we have to have these kinds of 
arrangements in our own elementary defence 
interest. 


Mr. Harkness: But the point I was getting 
at is this. I think you probably left the idea 
with the Committee that as part of the 
NORAD Agreement we had no commitments 
for providing Bomare squadrons, interceptor 
squadrons, warning stations and so forth. 


Mr. Martin (Essex Easi): That is right. 
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Mr. Harkness: Actually, implicit in the 
Agreement and implicit in the ad hoc arrange- 
ments which existed before was the provision 
of a considerable amount along these lines. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 


Mr. Harkness: You also stated as far as 
provision of an ABM system is concerned and 
so far as one exists at the present time, that 
it had nothing to do with NORAD. But is it 
not a fact, say, that the central warning 
apparatus and the command structure for 
dealing with a possible ABM attack is actually 
NORAD headquarters? 


Mr. Cadieux: No. This is not the informa- 
tion that we have. First of all, this is a 
technological development that is planned to 
start in 1970 and to continue for something 
like ten years. The information we were 
given was that this would not come under 
NORAD, it would be a different command. 
NORAD would be concerned possibly only 
with the AWACS system which is a detect- 
ing system for the bombers. 


Mr. Harkness: But as things stand at the 
| present time, is it not a fact that the warn- 
'ing information received from the BM=WS 
stations at Thule, Alaska and at Yorkshire 
in England are fed into the NORAD head- 
quarters and any countermeasures which are 
taken are taken on the command of NORAD 
headquarters? This is the situation at the 
present time. 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes, except that in the con- 
cept of the ABM defence system, there is 
an implication that each defence installation 
_will have its own radar system and a lot of 
this is done by automatic operation. We 
definitely were told by the research and 
development people in the States that it 
would involve a new command. It was not 
‘contemplated that NORAD would have any- 
‘thing to do with it. 


Mr, Harkness: In other words, your infor- 
mation is that instead of there being a cen- 
tralized warning and command system, it 
now will be decentralized? 


Mr. Cadieux: 
have received. 


_ Mr. Harkness: One of the reasons I brought 
up this point was... 


| Mr. Cadieux: Oh, yes, I know. 


That is the information I 


| Mr. Harkness: ...to try to make this clear 
beeause I know what the situation was or 
has been up to the present time. 
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Mr. Cadieux: But there are a lot of new 
elements in this concept of the over-all 
ABM defence systems. They talk, for in- 
stance, of over-the-horizon radar which is a 
new development, but we actually are not 
concerned with that when we discuss NORAD. 
NORAD is simply the joint control and man- 
agement of the air defence system, it has 
nothing to do with bomber command. 


Mr. Harkness: Except, as I say, that up to 
the present time... 


Mr. Cadieux: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Harkness: ..the co-ordination of 
warning signals and the command structure to 
deal with any attack is at NORAD... 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes. 


Mr. Harkness: ...and is part of NORAD 
command. Therefore, as far as a further 
agreement is concerned—it is to come up for 
renewal on May 12, 1968—in the present 
state of the Art NORAD headquarters would 
still be, we will say, the command centre 
and the chief warning centre for missile 
attack. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): But there is no 
commitment on our part in the event of 
renewal to participate in an anti-ballistic 
missile defence. 


Mr. Harkness: No, but in view of the fact 
that the deputy commander of NORAD is 
a Canadian and might very well be in com- 
mand at NORAD when a missile attack took 
place, there really is a participation on our 
part, whether we like it or not. 


Mr. Martin (Essex Easi): I mean there is 
no commitment by Canada of resources. 


Mr. Harkness: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is what I 


meant. 


Mr. Harkness: This is a different thing. 
The two concepts have to be separated— 
any commitment on our part as far as’ pro: 
viding hardware is concerned, on the one 
hand, and our participation, on the other 
hand, from the command and warning point 
of view. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. 


Mr. Nesbitt: May I ask just:a brief supple- 
mentary? Did I hear the Minister just :say 
that there is no commitment of. “resources”, 
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I think, was the word the Minister used, on 
our part to the antimissile defence? In reply 
to a question I put earlier... 


_.Mr. Martin (Essex East): Membership in 
NORAD does not necessarily involve a com- 
mitment. 


“Mr. Nesbitt: I know that very well, but 
in an earlier question I put to the Minister 
I asked, “Is Canada intending to make air 
space and land bases available wherever 
necessary for whatever instruments may be 
required for missile defence?” The Minister 
SOl. Ses 2. 


“Mr. Martin (Essex Easi): Yes. 


qr. Nesbitt: Then there are resources com- 
mitted. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): But I was just 
trying to complete my sentence. The NORAD 
Agreement essentially establishes a joint de- 
fence command for operation control only, 
and provides for a single air defence plan 
approved in advance by the authorities of 
beth countries. That is what NORAD is. 


Myr. Nesbitt: Look, Mr. Minister, I under- 
stand that fully, but what I do not under- 
stand is when I asked the question if any 
Canadian resources, air space, real estate, 
whatever you have—would be made available 
for antimissile defences of North America, 
you replied, “Yes, although perhaps we would 
not contribute the actual hardware”. Then, a 
few minutes ago in reply to Mr. Harkness 
you said that there would be no resources 
committed by Canada. It seems a little in- 
compatible. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I do not think so. 
I think that is exactly it. 


Mr. Nesbiit: It depends on what you mean 
by “resources”, I guess. 


Mr. Lambert: First of all, the Minister has 
indicated that Canada’s. participation in 
NORAD has given us access to the planning 
and participation in planning for the air de- 
fence of North America; that our participa- 
tion in NATO has given us the availability 
of: participation in planning on the sea de- 
fences in so far as SACLANT is concerned. 
Has any thought been given—and here I am 
putting forward ideas that I have read—that 
because of some possible uncertainty or de- 
clining influence: of NATO it would be in 
Canada’s interest. for participtation. in the 
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planning of the total defence of North Amer- 
ica to consider entering into a continental 
defence agreement with the United States 
which would permit us also to participate in 
the planning in the question of anti-ballistic 
missiles? 
@ 1240 

When I put it this way, this does not mean 
that Canada would participate in the instal- 
lation but that it would participate in the 
planning and that we would not be faced with 
a unilateral decision of an ABM system or, as 
is now indicated, that the AWACS warning 
system would not be within NORAD and 
therefore would be beyond our participation 
in planning. 


Mr. Cedieux: First of all, we are faced © 


with technological developments that offer 
alternatives and what is going on now is 
that we were first briefed by the research 
and development people of the Pentagon on 
what the new developments were. There 
was no approach to ask Canada either to 
participate or not participate. We were in- 
formed of the possibilities and we have an 
agreement by which we have some people 
of the Defence Department, especially, the 
research people on the technical side who 
are in constant contact with their counterparts 
in the United States and who are informed 
of the developments. 

That is the stage at which we are now, so 
there is no known negotiation, no propositions; 
it is just that we are facing possible techno- 
logical developments. The Americans have 
indicated that they plan to introduce an ABM 
system on their territory. They have not 
requested us to do anything about it. 


Mr. Lambert: But, Mr. Minister, it is pre- 
cisely for that purpose that my question was 


put. Well, has any consideration been given © 
by Canada to a continental defence agreement ~ 
between Canada and the United States in- © 


volving the three elements, the land, sea and 
air, including the missiles? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): There has been 
no consideration to a general agreement but, 


as my colleague points out, it is felt that the © 


consultative arrangements meet our present 
situation. 


Mr. Lambert: I see. Then I will switch 
slightly to a related subject concerning the 
commitments to NATO and SACLANT re- 
ferred to by Mr. Harkness. It is my informa- 
tion that the total strength of naval personnel 
committed in about 1964 was roughly 10,000 
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and the other day, in answer to a question 
I put on the Order Paper, the Minister of 
National Defence replied that the total 
strength of the personnel now on the ships 
afloat and on active duty was somewhat less 
than 6,000. 
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May I infer from that that the commitment 
of ships since 1964 has been reduced OGRE it 
has not been reduced, that the effective 
strength of personnel on those ships has been 
materially reduced? 


Mr. Cadieux: Well, if what the former 
Minister says is correct that we had 60 ships 
committed to NATO before and if I indicate 
that we now have about 25, obviously there 
has been a reduction in the number of ships. 


Mr. Lambert: But, Mr. Minister, at repeated 
Defence Committee meetings your predecessor 
insisted that there was no reduction in the 
commitment to NATO in so far as sea forces 
are concerned and that we were meeting our 
commitments. I am concerned about this 
matter of meeting our commitments because 
the logicality of the strengths of the forces 
in 1964 and in 1967 lead me to the conelusion 
that they are not unless there has been a 
reduction in the ships. 


know some of 
War II ships 


Mr. Cadieux: Yes, but you 
the ships that were World 
certainly have been phased out and they 
have been replaced by more efficient ships. 
There is no reduction in capability. Of course, 
the commitment changes because the instru- 
ments by which you meet the commitment 
change and they are more efficient. I am 
sure you know about that; it is not always 
in terms of numbers that you can assess the 
capability. 


Mr. Lambert: In fulfilment of our commit- 
ment to turn over command to SACLANT 
in the event of an emergency is the Minister 
satisfied, with the present strength which he 
gave as of November or December, that the 
ships would be fully operational? 


Mr. Cadieux: They are all fully operational 
now. 


Mr. Lambert: Are they at full strength? 
Mr. Cadieux: Oh, yes. 
An hon. Member: Is everything working? 


. Mr. Forrestall: That is not so. 
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Mr. Lambert: That is not my information. 


Mr. Cadieux: I asked that very pointed 
question not very long ago of the Maritime 
Commander and he said, yes. 


Mr. Forrestall: Oh, no. 
Mr, Cadieux: Now, I did not count heads. 


Mr. Forrestall: He is telling you what you 
want to hear. 


Mr. Stanbury: The hon. member is calling 
the Maritime Commander a liar. 


Mr. Forrestall: If you want to phrase it 
that way yes, and I think it can be well 
substantiated. 


Mr. Lambert: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Forrestall? 


Mr. Forrestall: I wonder if I could just 
pursue for a moment, Mr. Minister, this total 
contribution that we are making to conti- 
nental defence. I am rather curious under 
what agreements or arrangements with the 
United States we now contribute to, or co- 
operate in, Maritime defence or defence in 
the North Atlantic against an underwater 
threat. Is there any tangible agreement or 
arrangement, or do we do this through NATO? 


Mr. Cadieux: There is a NATO agreement. 
We co-operate. 


Mr. Forresiall: Is this the only one? 


Mr. Cadieux: We have mutual agreements, 
I suppose. I do not know; I have not seen 
it but I know that in operations we do 
operate jointly in sea defences. We have 
committed most of our resources to NATO 
so we operate through NATO for the defence 
of the North Atlantic area. 


Mr. Forrestall: Well, this is getting to it, 
but is it through NATO that we co-operate 
with the Americans in defence of our own 
continent? 


Mr. 


Mr. Forrestall: No formalized arrangement 
exists? 

Mr. Cadieux: Between Canada and the 
United States? 


Mr. Forrestall: There are just ad hoe ar- 
rangements and notes and understanding? 


Cadieux: Yes. 
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Mr. Cadieux: That is the way I under- 
stand it; that is right. 


Mr. Forrestall: That is fine; that was the 
only point I had. 


Mr. Cadieux: Well, there is the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence that is still in opera- 
tion. These things are operative all the time. 


Mr. Forrestall: I understood that had been 
phased out. 


Mr. Cadieux: Oh, no. 
Mr. Forrestall: The Joint Board? 
Mr. Cadieux: Oh, no. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. It is a very 
active body. 


Mr. Forrestall: Is this again, Mr. Minister, 
an ad hoc body? 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): The Permanent 
Joint Board of Defence is a product of the 
war and it has been continuing ever since. 
All these matters are discussed very actively 
in that Joint Board, often before there is 
any formal negotiation between the govern- 
ments concerned. For instance NORAD has 
been the subject of continuous discussion in 
the Joint Board. 


Mr. Harkness: Could I just ask a supple- 
mentary? Is not the Joint Board, to a large 
extent, a means of exchanging information 
and ideas between the United States and 
ourselves. It is not what you might call 
an executive body in any way? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No. 


Mr. Matheson: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if either of the Ministers would be kind 
enough to give us a picture of what defence 
in total, and/or defence in NATO, costs Can- 
ada in terms of either gross national product 
or per capita, whatever figures there may 
be. I would like to know what percentage. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): While my col- 
league is getting that I would like to indicate 
that Canada spends less on defence in rela- 
tion to gross national product than all coun- 
tries except Denmark, Luxembourg and 
Iceland. 


Mr. Matheson: Is it possible to have any 
more information? Basically you are saying 
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that our contribution to defence is the lowest 
spectrum of our alliance. Is that correct? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Next to those 
countries that I have mentioned. 


Mr. Matheson: And that includes not only 
our defence within NATO, but our defence 
in total? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, I am talking 
about our contribution to NATO. 


An hon. Member: They are more important? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): No, no. Total mili- 
tary commitment expenses. 


Mr. Matheson: Can the Minister of National 
Defence add anything to that? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): He can give you 
the figures. 


Mr. Cadieux: I can give you the 
figures for our contributions to NATO. 
The total military, I think, depends on what 
basis of comparison you use. If you compare 
on a basis of percentages of gross national 
product I think it is below 3 per cent now, 
and it is one of the lowest in the NATO 
group. That is, on the basis of gross national 
product. 


Mr. Matheson: Yes. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Lower than any 
but those three. 


Mr. Cadieux: And that is total expenditure. 
If you want expenditures to NATO, the bri- 
gade would come to a total of $77 million; 
the air division about $69 million and Mari- 
time Command, if you want all our operations 
related to NATO, is $283 million. 


Mr. Matheson: So in effect if we remain 
part of this alliance we can scarcely with 
decency reduce our commitments. 


Mr. Cadieux: Well, we certainly cannot do 
much about Maritime Command because they 
are defending our own coasts. 


Mr. Matheson: I have one other question, 
sir. I am concerned about what I think is 
Canada’s international interest in the long 
run in the Caribbean area. I think for a 
whole variety of reasons we should be deeply 
concerned about the welfare of the islands, 
and we should think of them in many ways 
as partners, perhaps involved in.an eventual 
union, an alliance, or perhaps even a con- 
federation. Is the Caribbean being studied as 
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an area in which perhaps we enjoy a special 
responsibility in respect of defence. 


Mr. Cadieux: This is a very specific ques- 
tion and I do not think I can answer it. I 
think the general agreement is that all the 
Maritime forces Canada has assigned to 
NATO are also used for the defence of Can- 
ada and the United States. Now if you 
would consider this particular area as specifi- 
cally for the defence of the United States, 
then I think we would be involved. 
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Mr. Matheson: Then to be more specific 
sir, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs began his remarks by mentioning our 
bias in the interest of peacekeeping. If we 
could play a role here we would like to do 
so. Now bearing in mind that peacekeeping 
may very well involve military operations 
within an area perhaps 10 degrees north, to 
10 degrees south of the equator, and bearing 
in mind that the United States and other 
countries do have tropic areas in which they 
can generally operate, does Canada bear in 
mind the importance to us for training, for 
operations, and so on of especially close 
relationship with our Caribbean neighbours? 


Mr. Cadieux: We just went through an 
exercise on the island of Vieques, which was 
jungle warfare training. 


Mr. Matheson: Is this a Canadian opera- 
tion alone? 


Mr. Cadieux: Oh yes, and we have now a 
_team that is going to Australia to initiate 
itself and we think it will come back with 
_ knowledge of a different kind of environ- 
' ment which would be desert training. We 
are going through these exercises all the 
) time. 

The Chairman: It is now approaching one 
o'clock and there are two members who 
want to ask questions. I hope they can make 
them as brief as possible. We have been here 
for two hours now. There is Mr. Herridge, 
who is not a member of the Committee, and 
then there is Mr. Macquarrie. 


_ Mr. Herridge: Well Mr. Chairman, as a 
former member of this Committee I could 
not resist the temptation to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs a couple 
of questions to clarify issues and I shall be 
- quite brief. 

The Secretary of State for External Affairs 
knows what our policy is in the NDP. We 
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were for withdrawal from NATO once it 
became a nuclear alliance. The Hon. Paul 
Hellyer, who at one time was the Minister 
of National Defence, agreed with us in prin- 
ciple on that policy. You may remember he 
was opposed to nuclear weapons at one time. 
We are also in favour of withdrawal from 
NORAD. I listened to the Minister’s state- 
ment as much as I could. Is it correct to say 
that the Minister is in disagreement with 
this aspect of New Democratic Party inter- 
national policy? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think it would 
be fair to say that the Minister is in dis- 
agreement with a number of aspects of New 
Democratic policy. 


Some hon. Members: Oh, oh. 


Mr. Herridge: I have one other question. 
At one time the Prime Minister promised 
the House that they would consider a re- 
negotiation of the Bomarec Agreement. Can 
the Minister inform the Committee what has 
happened since that promise was made? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Part of those 
questions have already been dealt with. 


Mr. Herridge: You mean to say a re- 
negotiation of the Bomare Agreement. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Mr. Brewin made 
a very eloquent defence of the. proposition 
which you are now dealing with. It reflects 
a division in your party. 


Mr. Herridge: I am afraid not. But Mr. 
Martin, has the Prime Minister... Members 
of our party took it for granted they were 
going to renegotiate the Bomarc Agreement 
to get out of this field. What has happened 
in that respect? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): We are carrying 
on and by the 1970’s we will have to see 
what the situation is. 


Mr. Herridge: So the situation to date is 
unchanged? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right. 
The Chairman: Mr. Macquarrie? 


Mr. Macquarrie: Mr. Chairman, it is nearly 
an hour since I raised my hand. 


The Chairman: I am sorry I missed it. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I hate feeling like a poor 
sport but because it is nearly one o’clock 
I will ask only one question rather than 
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the ten I had noted here. I was interested to 
hear of so many things that NORAD was 
not, and did not imply, and I am reading 
over the agreement dated May 12th. I wonder 
if the Minister would, in a sentence or two, 
tell the Committee and me in particular just 
what the relationship between NORAD and 
NATO is, noting that NATO is invoked in 
three of the eleven principles and at least 
once in the preamble. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): Yes. As my hon- 
ourable friend knows, the agreement was 
signed by Canada in the summer of 1963 by 
the former -.administration. The former Min- 
ister of National Defence took the position that 
NORAD was part of the NATO arrangement. 
I took exception to that on juridical grounds 
and I still believe that NORAD, although it 
may serve the purposes of the alliance, is an 
arrangement between two NATO countries, 
but not an arrangement that can be regarded 
as part of the NATO structure. I think it is 
simply a question of interpreting what is 
the legai situation. It is an agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United States for 
continental defence. Now, continental defence 
obviously is of interest to the European part- 
ners; but the relationship is only in that 
sense. 


e 1300 
Mr. Harkness: Is it not a fact that the NATO 
agreement... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I said NORAD 
was signed in 1963; I should have said 1958. 


Mr. Harkness: ...was drawn up as a 
regional agreement as provided for under the 
NATO Charter? 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is the position 
that General Pearkes took; and I have... 


Mr. Harkness: And that is the form that 
you have drawn up. 
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Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not convinced 
that juridically that is the situation, but that 
was the position that the then Minister of 
National Defence took. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I would just like to ob- 
serve, Mr. Chairman... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I am not saying 
that critically. I am just saying that there 
was that... 


Mr. Macquarrie: If I may say so, and to put 
the record straight, it is a little more than © 
the obiter dictum of a former Minister. It is, 
in fact, a good deal of what would be a 
normal... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It was never the 
subject of decision in the NATO Council. 


Mr. Macquarrie: The agreement of 1958 in- 
voked NATO on more than one occasion. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): It invokes NATO. — 


Mr. Macquarrie: It was General Pearkes 
who did it... 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): I was not being 
critical of General Pearkes. I was just giving © 
his interpretation as the then Minister of — 
National Defence. 


Mr. Harkness: It was actually drawn up in 
those terms as a regional agreement under 
NATO, as is shown by reading it. 


Mr. Martin (Essex East): That is right; but 
I do not think that makes it part of the NATO 
structure. It has not been the subject matter 
of discussion in the NATO Council, for 
instance. : 


The Chairman: It is now past one o’clock. © 
I wish to thank both Ministers on your behalf. 
The meeting is adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 14, 1968. 
(17) 
The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 9.45 a.m. this day. 
The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Brewin, Forrestall, Groos, Hymmen, 


Lambert, Laprise, Lind, Macquarrie, Nesbitt, Pelletier, Pilon, Thompson, 
Walker—(14). 


Also present: Messrs. Herridge and MacDonald (Prince), Members of 
Parliament. 


In attendance: Dr. E. H. Johnson, Secretary for Overseas Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, Don Mills, Ontario. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Annual Report of the De- 
partment of External Affairs (1966). 


The Vice-Chairman referred to a meeting of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure, held on February 14, 1968 and to an invitation extended to 
Dr. E. H. Johnson to appear before the Committee and express his views on 
the subject of Nigeria. 


On motion of Mr. Walker, seconded by Mr. Thompson, it was 


Resolved,—That reasonable living and travelling expenses be paid to Dr. 
E. H. Johnson who has been called to appear before this Committee. 


Following the distribution of biographical notes concerning the witness, 
the Vice-Chairman invited Dr. Johnson to address the meeting. 


Dr. Johnson gave his impressions on the conflict in Nigeria. He spoke 
particularly of his visits to the Biafran side and to the Federal Government 
side in Lagos. 


The witness was then questioned for the remainder of the meeting. 


The Vice-Chairman thanked Dr. Johnson for his appearance before the 
Committee. 


At 12.25 p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The Vice-Chairman: Gentlemen, we now 
have a quorum so we shall proceed. We 
apologize for being a little late, but as every- 
one perhaps realizes there is a very large 
number of committees sitting this morning. 
So, as was privately suggested to me by our 
guest this morning, I am going to send for 
seat belts with locks on them so that you can 
be kept here for the remainder of the 
meeting. 

First of all I shall refer briefly to the last 
meeting ot the Subcommittee on Agenda of 
this Committee held on February 14. An invi- 
tation was extended at that time to Dr. John- 
son to appear before the Committee to give 
us the benefit of his experience and his views 
on the subject of Nigeria. I ask someone to 
move that reasonable living and travelling 
expenses be paid to Dr. Johnson who has 
been called to appear before this Committee. 
This, of course, is the usual motion that we 
have made where other witnesses have 
appeared before us. I ask that somebody 
make this motion. 


Mr. Walker: I so move. 


Mr. Thompson: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Vice-Chairman: I have some biograph- 
ical notes concerning Dr. Johnson which will 
be here in a very few moments and I will 
' pass them around. I have a copy of them 
before me but as they are rather extensive I 
do not wish to take up the time of the Com- 
mittee by reading them. When one does this, 
one has to go through them rather quickly 
and probably they would not be properly 
appreciated. They will be here shortly and I 
will pass them around to you. 

The only other observation I should like to 
make before I ask Dr. Johnson to address us 
is that Dr. Johnson has had a great deal of 
experience, as you will see from the bio- 
graphical sketch when it arrives, in both the 
Far East and Africa. 


We are having technical problems, not only 
with the translation system; the reporter also 
is having troubles. She cannot take the meet- 
ing down so there will be a technician here, I 
hope, very soon. Gentlemen, during the 
interruption we have sent Dr. Johnson’s bio- 
graphical notes around. As you can see, I do 
not think there is need for any further intro- 
duction, so before anything else happens I 
turn the meeting over to Dr. Johnson. 


Dr. E. H. Johnson (Secretary for Overseas 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada): Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, first I should like to say that I feel 
honoured to be invited to address this Com- 
mittee and to share with you some of the 
thoughts I have on the Nigeria-Biafra conflict 
in the light of the visit I made there in the 
month of January of this year. 
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I am particularly interested to meet with a 
group of this kind because, since I have come 
back from Nigeria and Biafra, I have concen- 
trated my time particularly in talking to peo- 
ple that have the opportunity to form public 
opinion and to initiate the policy decisions 
that will lead to constructive actions. It seems 
to me most important that a Committee of 
think kind should be as fully informed as pos- 
sible about this very important conflict taking 
place at the present time in West Africa. 


In coming and talking to you today I do not 
intend to try to make an exhaustive analysis 
of the background of the conflict, because one 
would need to give a good bit of the history 
first of all of the colonial control of Nigeria. 
Some of the factors in the present conflict 
come from that long history. Second, one 
would need to give a fairly detailed analysis 
of the events of the last five years particular- 
ly, during which the Government of the Fed- 
eration of Nigeria gradually broke down. 

What I want to do at this time is to bring 
to you particularly some of the impressions 
that have come to me because of the unique 
opportunity I had in January to visit both the 
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Biafran side and the federal government side 
in Lagos. I think I am one of the very few 
people to visit both sides within a short peri- 
od of time and this is new information that I 
am able to bring to this Committee. 

Since my visit to Biafra in January, I have 
been involved in intensive consultations in 
Geneva, London, New York and Washington 
with various people in journalism and gov- 
ernment seeking to share some of the 
insights. May I say at the beginning of this 
statement that while I will say a good bit 
about Biafra because that is the part of the 
conflict about which least is known because of 
the blockade, my concern is not just Biafra but 
peace in West Africa. 

Unless a solution is found that meets some 
of the basic needs and requirements of the 
Biafran people it cannot be a good solution 
for the federal government of Nigeria, so I 
bring this information as part of a basic 
understanding which seems to me quite 
essential if the present conflict is to be 
resolved in peaceable ways and that part of 
Africa go forward again in the constructive 
building of nationhood. 

Before I tell a little about my visit and my 
impressions, I should like to make three 
observations about the Nigeria-Biafra situa- 
tion. The first is that to some extent this is a 
forgotten war or a silent war going on in 
Africa and most of the world knows very 
little about it. I keep a folder of clippings 
concerning this conflict. I try to read the Brit- 
ish papers, the New York papers, some of the 
papers from France and, of course, our 
Canadian papers, and I have very few clip- 
pings from the last two-week period. 


Here a war is going forward but we do not 
hear about it. I think there are at least two 
reasons why this is a forgotten war. One is 
that this was replaced at the beginning by 
other world news which, for various reasons, 
took precedence over it. Shortly after the 
conflict in Nigeria began, the war began in 
the Middle East and the attention of the press 
was focused on the Middle East. More recent- 
ly, of course, the whole increase of war in 
Viet Nam has given that front-page publicity 
and this has become a matter shoved to the 
back pages of our papers. 

The second reason, I think, is internal. The 
federal government of Nigeria has said: This 
is an internal matter; we are not interested in 
having outside groups interfere in what is an 
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internal affair in Nigeria. The world generally 
has accepted that. The United Nations can 
send observers to Lagos, but they cannot send 
observers to Biafra. The Organization for 
African Unity can send observers to Lagos, 
but they cannot send observers to Biafra. The 
Commonwealth Secretary, Arnold Smith, can 
go to Lagos but he cannot go to Biafra. The 
Canadian government can go to Lagos, but it 
cannot go to Biafra because we accept the 
position of the federal military government 
that they are the constituted government for 
the whole of Nigeria and we have not gone 
beyond that. 
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That federal military government, in taking 
that position, has also blockaded Biafra and 
there has been a news blockade as well as a 
blockade of trade. For a time Biafra had 
representatives of the New York Times and 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, but 
because of pressures from Lagos those 
representatives had to be withdrawn and it 
has been impossible to get into Biafra with- 
out going by a very hazardous route which 
the Biafrans have established as one lifeline 
to the outside. 

As a matter of fact, when you spend time 
in Lagos as I did you discover that even the 
news sources located in Lagos know about the 
war only second hand. They are not allowed 
to get to the war fronts and to move freely 
about the country and so the news which 
comes to us in this country is largely the 
official information statements of the federal 
government of Nigeria. The news from inside 
Biafra comes only through the very occasion- 
al visit, such as was made about three weeks 
ago, by a group of press people. You may 
have noticed at that time that Time Maga- 
zine, the Economist, the Financial Post in 
Britain, and a great many of the world jour- 
nals had some news because a plane load of 
journalists went in for a few days and came 
out again. But by and large this is a forgotten 
war because of the news blockade. 


The second preliminary observation I make 
is that this is a major civil war. This has been 
described by some as a rebel action by a 
small group that is trying to lead Biafra off 
into secession. When you go there you discov- 
er that this is a major war. There are 10 to 12 
million people in Biafra at the present time, 
some 41 million people in the other part of 
the federation, and this is not a small police 
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action against a small rebel group that has set 
itself up in a remote part of the country, but 
is a large war in any terms. 

I secured only recently from responsible 
Nigerian sources a very conservative estimate 
that since the beginning of 1966 more than 
50,000 people have been killed in that war. 
There is a very good article in this morning’s 
Globe and Mail by Mr. Clyde Sanger, and he 
uses the figure 100,000. That is why I say that 
the 50,000 may be a conservative estimate and 
this is from a Nigerian source. 

That same conservative estimate says that 
up to the present time more than £50 million 
have been spent by both sides on military 
goods and more than £50 million lost in trade, 
industry and development because of the war. 
For a new country in Africa this is a major 
loss in economic development which sets back 
the very small margin of economic surplus 
they had. 

The third preliminary observation I make 
is that what is happening in that country, and 
which one might call the forgotten war, may 
be the most important single happening in 
Africa at the present time. World attention 
has been focussed on South Africa and rightly 
on Rhodesia, but in both cases the issue is the 
racial contest between the white people and 
the black people. In Nigeria there is an issue 
which does not have white-black racial 
overtones but is a power struggle between 
two groups of black people and it may be 
that the attempt to establish stable govern- 
ment which is involved in this conflict may 
be the real issue, because if the African 
nations cannot find ways of peaceful develop- 
ment the whole future of life on that conti- 
nent can be very chaotic and, for good or for 
bad, the question of peace or chaos in Nigeria 
may well be the most important single ques- 
tion in the stable development of the African 
continent. 
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I want now to share a few things with you 
specifically from my own visit. The back- 
ground of my visit to Biafra and to Lagos, 
the federal military government, comes out of 
the connections which our Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has had in that part of 
Africa for the last 12 years. At the present 
time some of our Canadian people are work- 
ing in the Biafra area and some in the Lagos 
area. We have been closely acquainted with a 
good many of the leading figures in that con- 
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test because it happens that they are leading 
figures in the Christian community. A great 
many people in Canada know Sir Francis 
Ibiam who renounced his title because he 
feels so strongly about the British support of 
the federal government. He now prefers to be 
known as Dr. Akanu Ibiam. He will be in 
Canada next week and there may be an 
opportunity to see him here in this city. 

Dr. Ibiam is the senior adviser to the mili- 
tary governor of Biafra. Sir Louis Mbanefo, 
the Chief Justice and the President of the 
Supreme Court of Biafra is another outstand- 
ing Christian council leader. On the other side 
many in this room would have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet Dr. Okoi Arikpo, the Commis- 
sioner for External Affairs of the federal gov- 
ernment in Lagos. These are men whom I 
have known for many years and count as 
very close personal friends. It seemed that in 
our church connection we had both an oppor- 
tunity and a responsibility to visit our friends 
on both sides of the conflict and listen to 
what they had to say; to try to understand 
and interpret some of the issues that are 
involved so that we in this country could take 
the most helpful position in trying to resolve 
the conflict in peaceable ways. 


It was following a visit of Dr. Arikpo in 
December of last year that I made a plan to 
make a visit. I discovered it was not easy to 
get to Biafra because of the blockade. At that 
time friends told me there were two ways to 
get there. One was to walk 20 miles along a 
forest trail from the Camerouns. It is difficult 
not just because of the walk of 20 miles, but 
because of the risk of being intercepted by 
patrols of the federal government and proba- 
bly being shot as a mercenary. The other was 
to take the plane route in from Lisbon, now 
well known, by which the Biafrans have 
maintained some contact with the outside 
world and by which they have maintained a 
very thin supply of arms and other essential 
goods. 

I was able to make contact with the Bia- 
fran government and to go to Lisbon. After 
waiting two or three days, on a half hour’s 
notice late one night I was taken out to a far 
corner of the airport and a big old charter 
freight plane, a Super Constellation that had 
been converted to freight use, was there, 
which flew off on an 18-hour flight from Lis- 
bon to Port Harcourt in Biafra. The flight had 
to go outside the continent of Africa, adding a 
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thousand miles. We just followed the coast- 
line of Africa the whole day. We stopped once 
at midday for refuelling. 

During the second 1,500 miles of the flight 
there had to be radio silence. They do not 
want it known when they are flying, because 
the federal government to maintain a tight 
blockade is committed to shoot down any 
planes that are coming in. So we got in late at 
night and we had the lights of the cabin off as 
we approached Port Harcourt airport. We 
landed on a tiny airstrip in heavy ground fog 
and darkness. Then the plane was unloaded 
and it took off again. The only contact the 
Biafrans have been able to maintain with the 
outside world is by this freight lift that they 
have set up to charter flights of various 
nationalities. 

Of course, this is one of the problems for 
press or contact. Anybody who goes into that 
country has to chance the hazard of taking 
an old plane that flies without the ordinary 
aids to civil navigation, and which lands at 
Port Harcourt in Biafra under the threat of 
being shot down by the federal government 
which would like to sever this last link those 
people have with the outside. 

I had a week in Biafra. May I say that 
when I use the word “Biafra” here I use it as 
an entity which does exist. When I went to 
Lagos later on, of course, and spoke of that 
part of the world I could not use the word 
“Biafra” because that word does not exist in 
Lagos as a reality. I had to speak of the other 
side, or Eastern Nigeria or the people in the 
east or some other term because the federal 
position is not to recognize in any sense the 
reality of the Biafran side. But I use “Biafra’”’ 
here simply for purposes of economy of 
words. 


I had a week there during which I spoke at 
length with people in government including 
Colonel Ojukwu who is the Governor of Bia- 
fra. I visisted two of the war fronts, the Onit- 
sha on the Niger river where there has been 
intense fighting and Port Harcourt down on 
the sea coast which has been the second major 
objective of the federal government attack. I 
had the opportunity, through missionaries, of 
being in touch with many ordinary people in 
the country and getting many observations 
about the events in the country in addition to 
the information given to me by the govern- 
ment and the special arrangements set up by 
the Biafran government. 
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In the course of that week I came away 
with four impressions. First of all, what is 
happening in Biafra is a fairly big activity of 
a large potential nation. These people are 
carrying on and, in spite of the war, they 
have managed to grow enough food. Apart 
from the tremendous problems they have of 
imports from outside they should be able to 
carry on in terms of normal food supplies. 


My second major impression is the tremen- 
dous morale and resolution of these people 
under the siege which has held them in since 
the beginning of July last year. When the war 
was started the federal military government 
hoped to complete the war within 48 hours. 
Now they have been fighting for eight months 
and have not succeeded in penetrating the 
central parts of Biafra. They have set March 
31 as their targe date for completing the war, 
and during this month the fighting is being 
intensified. But one would have real questions 
of whether it will be possible for them to gain 
a military victory in this period. 

This has been called a rebel activity, but 
when you travel through Biafra you find that 
this is a people’s movement and a people’s 
war in a very real sense. If one talks to some 
of the great leaders like Sir Louis Mbanefo, 
one finds that these people are committed to 
fight a war of resistance because they believe 
it is a war for survival and freedom. 

It is interesting in talking with many of 
these people one finds that they came to the 
position of working for an independent Biafra 
with considerable reluctance and regret. The 
Biafrans, more than any other group in Nig- 
eria, were the ones that helped to construct 
the great unified nation of Nigeria for which 


all of us had such great hopes. They were the © 


ones who lived all through Nigeria; more 
than the Hausa did and more than the Yoru- 
bas did. They had established their businesses 


and they had helped to develop posts and © 


communications. It was with great reluctance 
that they withdrew into their own territory 
and with great reluctance that they decided 
the large Nigeria was not viable for them. 


IT spoke to several of them in extended per- 
sonal conversations who said: “We used to 
live in this big area of Nigeria. Now we have 
withdrawn to the very much smaller area of 
Biafra. We do it with regret, but we feel 
there is absolutely no alternative. When we 
lived outside there were the massacres in the 
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north in which from 10,000 to 30,000 Ibo peo- 
ple were literally hacked to death.” 


So they withdrew and the threat of that 
kind of massacre led almost 2 million of the 
Ibo people to withdraw from all over the 
Nigerian federation back into Biafra. They 
said: “Now we have come here to our own 
homes these people are attacking us in our 
own homes, but we believe we have no alter- 
native now but to have our own security in 
our own hands. We depended previously on 
security from Lagos. When these massacres 
happened the federal military government 
was not able to help us and it did not help us 
and we also have the impression that it was 
not particularly concerned about the fact that 
it could not help us. So we want to be in the 
position where we can defend ourselves. 
Never again will we risk our basic security to 
these people from outside”. 
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As I travelled through the country and met 
many ordinary people, I found the same 
words being used, that this is a war for sur- 
vival. We must fight because we are up 
against a ruthless enemy and it is the com- 
mon belief in Nigeria and in Biafra, that to 
give in would mean widespread slaughter. Of 
course, some of the casual statements made 
by some of the generals from outside have 
not helped; they have said these people must 
be driven into the sea. Others just say that 
these people must be defeated. They must be 
held in their place and never again be 
allowed to have the dominance and economic 
and political activity which they have had in 
the past. 

A third fact that impressed me in Biafra 
was that while there is an overwhelming 
weight of military superiority on the federal 
side, which has some support from Britain, 
which is able to purchase arms from Russia 
and from other outside groups, which is able 
to train a large army and it is estimated they 
now have some 50,000 trained soldiers, Biafra 
on the other hand only has the arms that they 
can import by this very slim lifeline of chart- 
ered planes. They have very little military 
equipment except hand arms and a few larg- 
er guns. While the overwhelming weight is on 
the outside, one has a feeling that these peo- 
ple have taken the resources which they have 
and disposed of them with great resourceful- 
ness and to the best advantage, and they have 
‘this tremendous morale which comes from a 
people who are literally fighting for survival. 
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I asked one of the Biafran leaders how he 
thought the war would go, and he said, “TI 
believe it will be a seesaw war. When the 
other side decides to advance, we will have 
no alternative but to fall back because you 
cannot fight tanks and armoured vehicles and 
big guns with hand arms and hand grenades. 
They will advance 20 or 25 miles and estab- 
lish a position and then they will have to 
establish their supply lines. Then our advan- 
tage will come in because during the night 
—over a period of time hand arms, hand 
grenades and small arms can be a powerful 
weapon—we will perhaps force them to with- 
draw again. We may accumulate a small sur- 
plus of arms; we will find a place of max- 
imum nuisance value and we will advance 
and hold it for two or three weeks until our 
arms have given out. Then we will have to 
withdraw. I think it will be a seesaw war”. 

As one observes the news from the war one 
finds a situation of this kind. While there 
have been advances of the federal troops, the 
Biafrans have also advanced at certain points 
such as Nsukka, which for many months was 
in federal hands and which was almost taken 
a short time ago. 

It was only a few days after I had been in 
Biafra that I was able to make a visit to the 
federal military government in Lagos. I was 
also received there as a guest of the govern- 
ment and I had an opportunity to talk with 
the top government leaders, including Gener- 
al Gowon,. the Commander in Chief. I must 
say that I was received with great courtesy. 
The fact that I had been visiting the Biafra 
side was not held as an obstacle in any way. I 
talked very frankly with the people in Lagos, 
sharing with them some of the observations I 
had made from my visit a few days previous- 
ly in Biafra, because it seems to me if Lagos 
is to have good military policy it must be 
based on an accurate estimate of what is hap- 
pening on the other side. 


I found it was more difficult to visit the 
governing people in Lagos than in Biafra. 
This was partly because of the size of the 
country. Biafra has been compressed and in 
siege and it has become very integrated and 
self-contained. The federal government covers 
a very widespread geographic area. However, 
the greater difficulty was not the geographic 
spread, it was the political spread. A compe- 
tent observer on the side when asked where 
the real authority was in the federal military 
government said, “This is one of the prob- 
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lems behind General Gowon, who is the Com- 
mander in Chief. There are at least three 
groups, each of which has a fair amount of 
power.” One is a kind of brain trust made up 
of a number of younger permanent secretar- 
ies in some of the ministries. I met three of 
these men and was very impressed by 
them—men of great gifts and great brilliance. 
A man named Ayida, who is the permanent 
Secretary for Development; a man named 
Osiodu, who is permanent Secretary for In- 
dustry and a man named Joda, who is the 
permanent Secretary for Information. These 
three young men had been in the United 
States just prior to my visit in Lagos and 
from them I learned a good bit of the think- 
ing of the federal government. This group has 
a lot to do with formulating policy and 
influencing the thinking of the Commander in 
Chief. 
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The second group is made up of some of 
the senior politicians. Chief Awolowo, who is 
the leader of the Yoruba, and one of the men 
who, if unified Nigeria were established 
might well be the first civilian prime minis- 
ter—I think he would like to be in any case. 
Chief Enahoro, is also a mid-western man, 
and people say that Chief Enahoro is the per- 
son who has had most to do in engineering 
the purchase of arms and the securing of 
technical help from Moscow. This constitutes 
a second group of the Western region. 


The third group that influences the Com- 
mander in Chief is made up of the northern 
emirs, that is, the Muslim rulers of the north- 
ern states who exert their influence through 
the senior military officers. This particular 
observer felt that as these three groups had 
their influence on Major-General Gowon, the 
most influential of the three is the last group 
because they actually have the military power 
to enforce the ideas they wish to express. 

As I talked with the Commander in Chief I 
certainly felt he had the very difficult task of 
trying to define policy with these several 
pressure groups working on him. When I was 
with him I raised the question which to me is 
the great question in Nigeria today. I said 
that I had been to the East and told him of 
my impression that this was not a small rebel 
group but that it was a people’s movement 
and a people’s war in the East. I said if that 
is true, then the present federal policy of 
invading Biafra and seeking to destroy that 
government can only end in one of two ways. 
First, it could fail. If it does not break 
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through the resistance of the Biafran people 
it will fail and this would be very serious 
both economically and politically for the fed- 
eral government. Already the federal reserves 
are very low; already there is some serious 
strain showing within these different groups 
in the federal government and failure to 
achieve their military objectives in the East 
would be most serious. 

I said to General Gowon, ‘The only thing, 
it seems to me which would be more serious 
would be military victory”. If it is a people’s 
war, a military victory could only be obtained 
by a destruction of life and property that 
would destroy the objective of the federal 
military government, which is to create a 
happy, unified Nigeria. It would bring unity 
within Nigeria, an area which I described as 
half cemetery and half concentration camp. In 
other words, people kill not because this is 
the policy of General Gowon but because it is 
that kind of war and the people of Biafra 
have that kind of belief and resistance. 

General Gowon then said, “Dr. Johnson, if 
this is true and you were head of state, what 
other policy is there? There is a part of our 
state that has resisted. Do I not have to bring 
this into line again’? I, of course, could not 
presume to advise the Commander in Chief. I 
said, “Sir, it seems to me that if you are 
faced with this dilemma, that either defeat or 
victory would be disastrous for Lagos as well 
as for Biafra, surely the only alternative is to 
seek a fresh initiative in negotiation with a 
much more flexible approach to the objec- 
tives to be attained.” I continued by saying, 
“Tt seems to me that one of the most impor- 
tant things is to let life on the outside become 
aware of the whole situation, and not only to 
permit but to encourage people from outside 
to be in touch with Biafra as well as Nigeria 
and perhaps to let certain outsiders such as 
Arnold Smith, the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General, visit that side and sit down and hear 
what they have to say, so that he can in effect 
be a real mediator or negotiator between the 
two sides.” 
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On the last day of my visit to the federal 
side they set up a plane and took me out to 
one of the war fronts. By the way, it turned 
out to be an amphibian plane, a Canadian 
Otter built in Toronto. This was a very inter- 
esting visit. As I sat at lunch with the group 
of military officers and talked about the war, 
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one of the basic realities of this war came 
out, that on both sides the people long for 
some kind of negotiated solution. These mili- 
tary officers had just won a battle in that 
island of Bonny off the coastal port of Port 
Harcourt, the major city of Biafra. One of 
these men, a lieutenant colonel and a very 
gentlemanly officer who had been in a peace- 
keeping mission in Pakistan said dryly he 
seemed to be much more successful in peace- 
keeping in Pakistan than he is in this coun- 
try, and two or three times during the meal he 
said what a blessing it would be if they could 
wake up some morning and find that this war 
had ended. Only ten days previously I had sat 
with the military commander on the other 
side of the same battle zone and he had said 
almost precisely the same thing. The fact of 
this war is that these men had been col- 
leagues, that people on both sides have been 
working together and the tragedy is that they 
are not destroying one another with a deep 
conviction that it is senseless and with a hope 
that somehow, somewhere, someone may 
come with a formula that will lead to a nego- 
tiated and peaceable solution. 


It is over a month ago that I was in Biafra 
and Nigeria. At the present time the war is 
continuing. On the Lagos side there are de- 
veloping economic and political problems. I 
spoke with an important Canadian business- 
man this last week who was in Lagos less 
than two weeks ago and he said it was very 
disturbing for him to be there because he felt 
that the economic problems were going to 
create increasing political problems and the 
Lagos government faces some very serious 
internal problems as it continues the war. 
One finds in talking with people from Lagos a 
great deal of self-justification; they say they 
are not the first country that has had a civil 
war and they quote the parallel of the War of 
_ the Roses in England, they speak of the Civil 
War in the United States, and they speak of 
civil wars in Indonesia. They ask why the 
world should be particularly upset if they 
have a civil war in their part of the world in 
order to establish a great unified nation. But 
one hears this note of self-justification which 
comes I think to a great extent out of a deep 
sense of frustration that they have not 
achieved their objectives and may not be able 
to achieve their objective of a happy, unified 
country through their present war method. 
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In Lagos they make a great deal of the 
March 31 deadline which was announced by 
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Major General Gowon in a New Year’s Day 
address in which he urged the people to com- 
plete the war by March 31. March 31 was 
fixed as a date because first, that is the time 
when the new 12-state formula for the gov- 
ernment of the country is to come into effect 
and, second, because it is the end of a budget 
year and they want to start their new budget 
with a unified country. Already there are 
indications that they are seeking to slip past 
that March 31 date. When I was in Lagos, 
Chief Enahoro, who is the Minister for Infor- 
mation, made an address to a big garden 
party of diplomatic and press people in which 
he said, not to take March 31 too seriously 
because they have set it just as an objective, 
that it does not mean that after that time 
there will be a great escalation of war nor 
does it mean that if they have not won the 
war by that time they will think the heavens 
have fallen in. So that one finds on the one 
hand an emphasis on March 31, and right 
now there is an escalation of war. Our own 
Canadian missionaries in Biafra are having a 
difficult time trying to move here and there to 
escape the air raids which are taking place 
not simply on military targets but on hospi- 
tals, church institutions, market places, and 
in civilian areas. 

On the Biafran side at the present time the 
resistance is continuing, the people are under 
siege and conditions of life are becoming 
harder. As I say, we have this word which 
comes to us on firm authority. One of our 
own leper colony hospitals at ITU and the 
Mary Slessor Hospital, one of the oldest in 
the area, both were destroyed about a month 
ago by federal bombing. I find it very hard to 
believe, having talked with Major General 
Gowon, that this is the kind of program he 
would initiate, but there is no question in my 
mind that it was an intentional destruction of 
those hospitals by the pilots who were 
involved. We have pressed inquiries very rig- 
orously on this matter. The hospitals were 
clearly marked with red crosses, and they 
had not been used for military purposes. The 
planes came one day, circled around to sur- 
vey the situation, came back the next day, 
came down and in two successive waves the 
hospitals were destroyed and the compounds 
in which they were located were machine- 
gunned. The ITIGIDI, another hospital near 
our area which was supported by the Nether- 
lands missionary group, has been destroyed. 
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The Roman Catholic Girls’ School at IKOT 
EKPENE had a bomb land in the compound, 
although nobody has used this school and it 
has not been used for any military purpose. 
The IBIAKU Girls School, where some of our 
Canadian staff have worked, was also the tar- 
get for a bombing attack and it was only good 
fortune that the church building in that com- 
pound was not destroyed. There is at the 
present time intensive bombing. A letter just 
in from one of our missionary staff says that 
many of the women and children spend all 
the daylight hours out in the bush because 
they never know when bombers may come in 
to destroy their buildings or to attack the 
market places where the people gather. 

When I went to Nigeria and to Biafra at 
the beginning of January I was very doubtful 
about these reports and wrote them off as 
being propaganda, but these are items about 
which I know specifically and I wish to have 
them reported because it is part of the fact of 
the present war. 

People ask me now, in coming back, what 
the present situation is in regard to the possi- 
bility of negotiations. You have read of course 
of the problems which Arnold Smith had. Un- 
fortunately some of the press said too much 
about his negotiation and this has forced the 
federal government in many ways to repudi- 
ate some of the conversations which they had 
had with him. I would say two things about 
the possibilities for negotiation. One is that 
the official positions of the two groups at the 
moment are diametrically opposed. The feder- 
al government says they will not negotiate on 
any basis which recognizes the sovereignty or 
independence of Biafra, but only in terms 00 
the 12-state system of government which they 
announced on May 27th. The other side says 
they can only negotiate on a position which 
recognizes the sovereignty of Biafra which 
they declared on May 30th of last year, and 
then there are a good many matters in rela- 
tion in connection with trade and cultural 
relationships which they can _ negotiate 
together. 
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While these are the official positions I 
sensed behind them something to which I 
have already referred, that a great many peo- 
ple on both sides of the war feel that the war 
can achieve nothing and the sooner they can 
get to the conference table the better. There- 
fore, at this time I feel that any pressure or 
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any assistance that outside people are able to 
give towards negotiation should be applied. If 
I can make one more comment, sir, I will 
then leave the matter open for questions to 
raise other points about which I might speak. 

I think the matter of negotiation now is a 
very urgent one. The war could go, from this 
time on, into a very bitter and destructive 
and suicidal war. Some of you no doubt saw 
the article in the London Times recently, on 
March 4, which was headed: Nigeria Plods on 
Inexorably to Self-Destruction. This was a 
very realistic statement about the war, but 
one which was very pessimistic. Certainly if 
there is not a solution soon, the war will get 
in to the kind of thing you have in Viet Nam 
where it will go on to destruction and seem- 
ingly have no way to pull back out of it. At 
this time there is a certain amount of open- 
ness and certain steps which might be taken. 
It seems to me of very great urgency and 
importance that as much light as possible be 
thrown on the situation, and positive, helpful 
steps be taken by friendly nations such as 
Canada. 

If I may conclude with this note, both sides 
of this war have a very friendly feeling 
towards Canada. As a matter of fact, it seems 
to me they hope from us very much more 
than we may be able to give. There have not 
been too many outside nations who have had 
close connection with Nigeria and Biafra, but 
Canada through its missions through trade and 
through some of its high commissioners, has 
had a very close connection with Nigeria and — 
Biafra and is very highly regarded on both 
sides. So Canada does have a somewhat 
unique position in this, and it seems to me 
that inasmuch as we have an opportunity to 
be an influence, we should also see this as a 
responsibility and play our part as clearly 
and as effectively as we can. 


I think I will stop at this time and leave 
the meeting open to questioning. 


The Vice-Chairman: Thank you very much, 
Dr. Johnson. The information you have given 
us has certainly been very helpful to eluci- 
date and, as you put it yourself, bring light 
on what is to most of us a very dark situation 
indeed. 


There are quite a number of members of 
the Committee who have indicated they 
would like to ask you some questions. Be- 
cause there are such a large number, may I 
suggest to members of the Committee that it 
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would be very helpful if they made their 
questions as concise as possible—I am not 
suggesting that anybody curtail his questions 
—so that everyone will have an opportunity 
to ask questions of Dr. Johnson. 


Would you like some tea before we start, 
Dr. Johnson? 


Dr. Johnson: No, thank you—I think I will 
just have water. 


The Vice-Chairman: I will take the Chair- 
man’s prerogative and ask one or two brief 
questions. 


First of all, you mentioned that a certain 
amount of arms and other supplies were com- 
ing in via Portugal. Who is providing the 
money to pay for these arms? Have you any 
idea? 


Mr. Walker: Arms for both sides? 


The Vice-Chairman: No, for Biafra—arms 
coming in by this circuitous route. 


Dr. Johnson: The only routes in are by this 
series of charter flights which the Biafran 
Government has managed to set up as its 
only lifeline. I think one can say fairly defi- 
nitely that the Portuguese are not providing 
them. There has been a good bit of talk about 
French support of Biafra, but a very thought- 
ful article in West Africa Managazine which, 
if anything, is pro-federal and would like to 
nail this on France and Biafra, says that they 
have not been able to discover any support 
from France. So I think these are arms which 
the Biafrans have been able to purchase with 
the somewhat limited reserves they had out- 
side when the war began, and that at some 
time that supply is going to dry up. As far as 
I know—and I have pressed this question in 
every official quarter in Washington and Lon- 
don where I have been able to—there is no 
outside government providing financial sup- 
port for Biafra at the present time. 
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The Vice-Chairman: Referring to the horri- 
ble massacres that have gone on in Nigeria, 
just as a matter of background information, 
who were the original group that initiated 
this practice after Nigeria became independ- 
ent? I recall very well that a rather good 
friend of mine, Sir Abubakar Balewa, was 
horribly murdered by a group. Would the Ibo 
have anything to do with that? 


Dr. Johnson: The background of the mas- 
sacres, of course, is quite a long background. 
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It goes back into earlier history of the ten- 
sions, particularly between the north and the 
east—that is, between the Hausa group of 
which Balewa was a member and the Ibo 
group in the east. The country had become, of 
course, under the northern dominance of the 
federal parliament in 1965, completely disor- 
ganized and there was a military coup which 
was participated in by a number of officers 
with a predominance of Ibos. It was in that 
first military coup that set up General Ironsi 
that Balewa and the Sardauna of Sokoto, who 
was the political leader in northern Nigeria 
and in some ways really the ruler of the 
whole of the country through the prime min- 
ister, were assassinated. 


The Vice-Chairman: He was a guest for 
lunch here one day. 


Dr. Johnson: Sardauna? 
The Vice-Chairman: Yes. 


Dr. Johnson: It was through that coup that 
those two men and a number of others were 
assassinated. Then, of course, six months later 
there was a second coup which set up the 
present government. I think that when one 
goes to the question of blame in the past, one 
can nail blame in many places. Whether or 
not military coups which affected military 
officers justify a free massacre of—estimates 
say from 10,000 to 30,000—civilians is another 
question. But there is a background, and of 
course when one is in Biafra and when one is 
in Lagos, one hears two different histories of 
the past five years. It seemed to me that 
neither history at this point was tremendously 
important, but that what was important was 
to find a solution of the present situation. 
There has been mistake on both sides, and 
one would be very foolish to suggest that all 
the mistake has been on one side. 


The Vice-Chairman: I have one last brief 
question. Did either side indicate to you dur- 
ing your visits that it would accept mediation 
or indicate any individual or perhaps institu- 
tion that it would accept as a mediator? 


Dr. Johnson: I did not attempt, of course, 
as a church visitor, to be a professional 
mediator or to take part in the technical work 
of mediation. I got the impression that the 
most hopeful person for mediation at the pres- 
ent time is the Secretary General of the 
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Commonwealth. Neither side is very keen on 
the United Nations, being mediator, because 
they both feel that if the UN comes in, it will 
look as though the situation in Nigeria is 
similar to the chaotic situation of the Congo, 
and it is very different from that; one can 
draw almost no parallel between the Congo 
and Nigeria. 

The Organization of African Unity, which 
one might think of as a possible negotiator, is 
not thought of too highly on either side. The 
Biafrans, of course, were very dismayed 
when the OAU met in Lagos and did not send 
a representative to their side to listen to their 
case, but only sent a directive. If you have a 
contest on which there are two parties, you 
surely cannot solve that contest by talking 
only to one party. The Biafrans feel that the 
Organization for African Unity did not solve 
their problem, and I think some of the 
Nigerians feel that perhaps the countries 
which make up the OAU are all very much 
smaller countries than Nigeria and do not 
particularly want to be helped out by that 
organisation. 
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The United Kingdom could have a very 
great influence on the situation if it could 
re-establish its neutrality, because it has been 
continuing military support for Lagos, and 
many people in the British press who under- 
stand this situation are pressing the British 
Government to establish a neutral position 
because it had very good contacts on both 
sides of the war. 


The Vice-Chairman: Mr. Macquarrie. 


Mr. Macquarrie: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask a few questions about Biafra, 
which stem from Dr. Johnson’s description of 
it as a fairly large potential nation. 


What proportion of the population there at 
the moment are indigenous people and what 
proportion are what we might describe as 
refugees, the people who have fled into this 
area because of the massacres? 


Dr. Johnson: I suppose in the present Bia- 
fran territory, which is somewhat refused 
because the federal government has pressed 
in on Calabar and Ogoja, there would be 
from 10 million to 12 million people, of 
which perhaps somewhere between 1 mil- 
lion and 2 million might be people who came 
back from the rest of Nigeria. Those people 
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would think of themselves as indigenous Bia- 
frans, because in that part of Africa your 
home village is the place to which you belong. 
One of the reasons they have been able to 
absorb the refugees is that everybody has had 
a relative to whom he could go. So you are 
not aware of a great refugee population. 
However, about that number have come from 
outside. I suppose that every family in Biafra 
felt those massacres at first hand because 
they had either close relatives or more distant 
relatives were killed or maimed or who fled 
back and lost everything. They literally came 
back with just the shirts on their backs. 


Mr. Thompson: May I ask a supplementary 
question, Mr. Macquarrie? Is it not true that 
most of this one million or two million you 
speak about originated in the areas to which 
they have returned? They had gone out of 
their own areas. They were not necessarily 
born in these other areas, they were merely 
working there. 


Dr. Johnson: I would expect that a good 
many of them were people who went out. 
Some of them had been out for more than one 
generation, so their children would have been 
born in a different part of Nigeria. The Bia- 
fran people, the Ibo people, are somewhat like 
the Chinese people in southeast Asia. They 
are great traders and one of the most indus- 
trious and aggressive groups in Africa, and so 
they left their own areas and set up busi- 
nesses. They were the people who lived all 
through Nigeria. 

Considering the mixing of population, the 
other groups have gone out only in a very 
small way. There would be a few Hausa trad- 
ers in the East, but very few in prominent 
positions. The Yorubas tended to stay in their 
own area but the Ibos had spread out through 
the whole of Nigeria and had reached a posi- 
tion where because of their ability, in some 
ways they dominated trade and government. 
Outsiders would say they had reached this 
domination because of their aggressiveness 
and their plan to take over the country. 


Mr. Macquarrie: In the struggle that is now 
waging, are the non-Ibo residents of Biafra 
identified with Colonel Ojukwu’s efforts? 


Dr. Johnson: That is a very good question, 
Mr. Macquarrie. This is one of the most 
important considerations with respect to a 
final, peaceable and stable solution in that 
area. You would find quite extreme positions 
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in the answers you would receive in Biafra 
and Lagos. In Lagos they would say that 
these non-Ibo people in Biafra, because they 
feel they are an oppressed people, are ready 
to rebel. I think without question this would 
cover the thinking of some of the non-Ibo 
peoples who are in Biafra. 

On the other hand, the non-Ibo peoples of 
the eastern region were fully part of govern- 
ment and it was a fairly peaceable and con- 
structive area in the previous years of the 
federation. As I went through the Biafran 
area in January one of the things which 
impressed me was the large number of very, 
very competent people from these areas in 
key positions, in both the military and the 
civil governments of Biafra. Chief Secretary 
N. U. Akpan is an Ibibio. Chief Bassey who is 
a prominent member, is an Ibibio. Others 
come from the river areas and different popu- 
lations. 
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I found that the rather indiscriminate 
bombing by the federal government of the 
civilian minority areas tended, if anything, to 
cement the non-Ibo people to this whole con- 
cept of Biafra. The Biafrans would say they 
have set up a form of government which fully 
integrates these people and that they have 
introduced many of the leading people of the 
non-Ibo groups into places of considerable 
authority. They are integrated, but I think 
any permanent settlement needs to provide 
some opportunity of expression for these 


minority peoples. 


Mr. Macquarrie: This is a terribly general 
question... 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): May I just ask a 
supplementary on that particular issue? Are 
there a significant number of these non-Ibo 
people actually involved in the fighting 
against the federal authority? 


Dr. Johnson: Oh, yes. I pursued this ques- 
tion at some length, and several of the top 
officers of the Biafran army are non-Ibo and 
the proportion of those people in the ranks is 
also fairly high. Volunteering for the army in 
the non-Ibo areas is also high, with four or 
five people voluntering for every one who can 
be taken into the army. The same is true of 
the civil defence, which is based on the local 
villages. The same is true of the militia, 
where those who cannot get into the army 
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volunteer for service without pay. I ques- 
tioned some of the missionaries in that area 
because I was not able to travel widely 
through the villages and I did not want to 
only depend on the places to which I was 
taken by the government. I questioned many 
people and I received evidence that there are 
people in the minority areas who still protest 
about Ibo domination. However, I received no 
evidence to suggest this is anything in the 
nature of a major rebellion or would lead to 
that. Non-Ibo people were participating at 
high level in government. 


Mr. Macquarrie: I have another very gener- 
al question. The other day the Archbishop of 
Canterbury observed that it would have been 
a miracle if the Nigerian federal constitution 
had worked. With your knowledge of the 
whole of Nigeria, do you believe that after 
this conflict the prospects for the federal state 
of Nigeria as it now exists continuing are 
really very bright, or has this been a terrible 
wrench to the whole original concept? 


Dr. Johnson: I think, Mr. Chairman, this 
question is really a very important one in try- 
ing to decide what kind of policy to support. 
I think that.a unified Nigeria, achieved by the 
present military victory, would be a very 
fragile country. In Lagos people said “If the 
Ibos get away with it’—this is the phrase 
they use—‘‘and they are allowed to secede, 
then perhaps the rest of Nigeria would break 
up because the Yorubas would want to break 
away and perhaps one or two of the northern 
states would want to break away. Therefore 
the Ibos must be brought in line lest other 
people follow the pattern’’. 

There seemed to be a premise that if the 
Ibos are brought in line then the country will 
have solid stability. Personally I could not 
accept that. I think if the Ibos are brought in 
line by military victory, which would be very 
destructive, then it would simply have 
brought a very serious divisive problem right 
into the heart of the country. It seems to me 
that the real options which Lagos faces are 
bringing these people in line by the kind of 
destructive victory which would destroy their 
unified Nigeria, or perhaps recognizin in some 
very realistic way the concerns and the aspira- 
tions of the Biafran people, and therefore 
having what one might call a friendly neigh- 
bour relation rather than a hurt and resentful 
member within the family. To answer the 
question which you raised about whether the 
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old federation can be restored peaceably, I 
would say this could only happen if the fed- 
eral government were able to persuade the 
people of Biafra that they will be happier 
within a reconstituted federation than they 
would be if they attempted to set up as a 
separate nation. 
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Mr. Macquarrie: 
Chairman. 


Considering that you were so well received 
in Lagos after having been to Biafra, do you 
think that the concept of Canadians working 
toward a Commonwealth fact-finding mission 
which would open some windows, let in some 
light and get out some information, is realis- 
tic or far-fetched? 


My last question, Mr. 


Dr. Johnson: Normally the Commonwealth 
group would not want to deal with what 
might be called internal matters of a member 
state. On the other hand, if 50,000 to 100,000 
people have been killed in the course of a 
war and there is a suspicion that there are 
basic questions of human rights, where geno- 
cide may be a proper word, it seems to me 
that for the Commonwealth organizations to 
ignore a question of that kind and not to ask 
about it would be failing in a major responsi- 
bility. It would be my hope that one of our 
positions in Canada might be to encourage 
the discussion of this question in Common- 
wealth meetings in order at least to get the 
facts out into the open. 

I would like at this time to make a com- 
ment because we in Canada tend to play this 
question very carefully for a particular 
national reason. Many people have said to me 
in Europe and in other places, “why are you 
talking about Biafra that wishes to secede 
from Nigeria when you dislike having ques- 
tions raised about Quebec which is bring- 
ing up the question of its relationships 
with the federal Government of Canada?” 
My answer to that is that while there may be 
some similarities in form there is no similari- 
ty in the realistic assessment of the situation, 
that the problems that we have here in our 
own Canada must be dealt with in realistic 
terms of this situation and those problems 
must be dealt with in a realistic assessment of 
that situation. The situation in Quebec would 
be comparable to Biafra if 20,000 French peo- 
ple had been killed in cold blood in Ontario 
and no restitution had been made to them or 
their families. It would be comparable if the 
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feeling about French people across Canada 
were so serious that almost every French per- 
son in Canada fled back to Quebec leaving all 
his property, all his assets and everything of 
a lifetime behind him and could only feel that 
he lived in safety of life within the Province 
of Quebec. It would be a comparable situation 
if, after this had happened, we blockaded 
that province and tried to strangle its econo- 
my, even preventing minimum supplies of 
medical goods, antibiotics and plague serums 
into the province. It would be comparable if 
we then invaded Quebec and had destroyed a 
good many of the schools and most of the 
hospitals in the province and had machine- 
gunned villages right up and down that prov- 
ince. It seems to me that while there may be 
some similarity in form, yet here you have a 
very serious problem of human rights and we 
in Canada who do have a particular oppor- 
tunity and therefore a particular responsibili- 
ty should not, out of an incorrect kind of 
caution, refrain from playing the part which 
we ought to play in that situation. 


May I say, sir, one point lest I do not get it 
to you. I would like you to underline that 
while I may seem in this Committee to be 
speaking for Biafra and to be pro-Biafran, I 
say these things because that side of the war 
has not come out into the public—and I am 
one of few people that has had the opportuni- 
ty to see it—and because I believe most deep- 
ly that there is no solution for Lagos which is 
a good solution unless it takes account of the 
realities of the thinking and of the needs of 
the Biafran people, that what is good for 
Biafra is going to be good for Lagos, and the 
only federal government solution which will 
be stable is one which takes account of the 
aspirations of the people on that side. 
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The Vice-Chairman: Gentlemen, I have the 
following members who wish to ask questions 
and, again, I would ask you to make your 
questions as precise as possible: Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Brewin, Mr. Pelletier, Mr. Forrestall, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Allmand, Mr. Groos and Mr. 
David MacDonald. I will call next on Mr. 
Walker. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, I serve on 
another major committee that is now in ses- 
sion and, unfortunately, I will just have to 
excuse myself and forego putting my 
questions. 


The Vice-Chairman: If you have a question, 
Mr. Thompson, I am sure the other members 
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would perhaps agree to let you put it at this 
time. 


Mr. Thompson: I will just limit myself then 
to one question, which has been partially an- 
swered in Dr. Johnson’s last statement. May I 
express my appreciation for your being here 
and expressing yourself as candidly as you 
have. It is most useful in helping us to under- 
stand the problem. 

What is the prospect of stable government 
in the federal area of Nigeria outside of the 
territory of Biafra under the new federal sys- 
tem of 12 states as opposed to four regions? 
From your experience would you believe that 
progress is being made towards stabilising the 
political administration and the picture in the 
rest of Nigeria? 


Dr. Johnson: I could answer this question, 
Mr. Thompson, only really from my reading 
because I am not too familiar from direct 
contact with the northern area. 


Mr. Thompson: Could we be specific, shall 
we say, with the Yoruba people because they 
represent one of the larger ethnic groups 
down closer in? 


Dr. Johnson: I understand from direct 
information which has come to me partly 
through the press and partly through direct 
correspondence from friends in Lagos that 
there is a good bit of political instability in 
the Yoruba area. I was not able to see Chief 
Awolowo when I was in Lagos because he 
was up through Yorubaland trying to hold 
together his following in those areas. I under- 
stand that since that time there has been a 
considerable growth in instability. So there 
are very serious problems of stability within 
the part of Nigeria apart from the area which 
is called Biafra. But I think my answer to 
your question is that this will not be solved 
by bringing Biafra forcibly back into the Fed- 
eration. In other words, these are problems 
which exist; they may be worked out within 
the present structure but it is hard at this 
time to say because there are some serious 
tensions within. 


Mr. Thompson: Is there sympathy with 
Biafra among some of these other tribal areas 
out amongst the people? Is there sympathy of 
the Yorubas towards the Ibos? 


Dr. Johnson: This is a strange question to 
answer. Certainly there was a general sympa- 
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thy but I was surprised in Lagos how many 
times people complained about the aggres- 
Siveness of the Ibos and many times they 
said, “We are sorry about the massacres but 
they probably had it coming to them.” One of 
the questions I put to some friends to whom I 
could talk very frankly was, “Now that these 
chaps have become disliked, feared, hated 
and have retired into Biafra and now are out 
of your hair, why do you not leave them out 
of your hair because all week I have been 
listening to you complaining about the prob- 
lems of the Ibos and their domination of 
political and economic life?” There is a good 
bit of this kind of feeling. One answer which 
I had to my question was: “When we bring 
Biafra back into the Federation we will set it 
up in such a way that there is no possibility 
that these people can again establish domina- 
tion.”—in other words, set up certain controls 
or limitations on their freedom of activity. 


Mr. Thompson: I might mention in closing, 
Mr. Chairman, an experience I had last 
November. I met a senior member of the 
Foreign Office of Nigeria who is a Yoruba. I 
speak Hausa somewhat and I spoke to him in 
Hausa, as I had done often on other occa- 
sions. He refused to talk to me in Hausa and 
insisted on speaking English. I could not help 
but sense that there was an hostility even 
within the administration to the policies that 
the administration was carrying on towards 
Biafra as it expressed itself in nationalism 
towards other tribal groups. 
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Dr. Johnson: The Yorubas, of course, have 
been afraid as the Ibos have been, of Hausa 
domination because they were the majority 
group and they had more seats in the federal 
parliament from the north than the west and 
the east had together; and I expect that some 
of that Yoruba concern about domination by 
the northern group exists even more strongly 
at the present time. 


Mr. Thompson: Thank you, Dr. Johnson. 


Mr. Walker: Dr. Johnson, my question is 
really supplementary to one asked by Mr. 
Macquarrie about the Ibos in Biafra. 

Are there any Ibos still in positions of 
power in the federal government in Lagos? 


Dr. Johnson: Yes; there are a number. I 
have talked with several of these men. Mr. 
Asika, the Administrator of Enugu, one of the 
areas which have been retaken by the federal 
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authorities, is an Ibo from Onitsha on the 
Niger River. Mr. Osiodu, the very brilliant 
young man who is the Permanent Secretary 
for Industry, is an Ibo from the Mid-West 
region. There are a number of Ibos and a 
number of the minority group who are in the 
federal government administration. 

One of the great complications of this 
whole warfare is that very close personal 
friends find themselves on opposite sides. 


Mr. Walker: Are these Ibos working to 
restore the federation? Are they taking an 
active part diplomatically, or are they just 
hanging on to their jobs? In other words, are 
they federalists, if you will? 


Dr. Jchnson: These are convinced federal- 
ists. Of course, now that they are on that side 
they have to be even more convinced feder- 
alists than the others to establish the correct- 
ness of their position. They are people who 
believe that Nigeria ought to be one, as did 
all the Ibos up to about a year ago, actually. 
They believe that Nigeria should be one and 
they are working for that objective. There is 
no question that there are people in business 
and in government on that side. 


Mr. Walker: Are they allowed by the Bia- 
fran government to travel in Biafra? 


Dr. Johnson: No. 


Mr. Walker: Would these federalist Ibos 
travel in safety? 


Dr. Johnson: No, not at the present time. 
They are part of the enemy staff. There 
would be no way that they could get in. 

Actually, those on both sides who were 
most abused were people such as the Ibos 
who were on that side, or some of the minor- 
ity people who were formerly part of the 
Eastern region government and went over 
into the federal government. Both in Lagos 
and in Biafra one heard very abusive lan- 
guage used on both sides about people like 
these who ought to be on one side but 
seemed to have taken the other position. 


Mr. Walker: Did I understand you to say 
that both governments are military govern- 
ments? 


Dr. Johnson: Yes. 


Mr. Walker: They are not democratic? 
They do not use the parliamentary process as 
we understand it? 
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Dr. Johnson: This is right. They arose out 
of military coups. The federal military gov- 
ernment was set up in this way in July of 
1966, when General Gowon was established. 
There was an attempt at an ad hoc constitu- 
tional conference to give it some kind of 
status, and one of the questions that was 
raised in the House of Lords was just what is 
the authority of a government that is set up 
by a coup. In other words, this is not a 
military rebellion against a democratically- 
constituted government. It is a rebellion of 
one military group under Colonel Ojukwu, 
with the support of the people, against 
another part of the country. Therefore, in a 
sense, it is a civil war between two parts of 
the country and two military leaders. 


Mr. Walker: Nigeria was a federation rath- 
er than a confederation, as in Canada? It was 
a loose arrangement? 
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Dr. Johnson: Yes. Actually, I do not know 
exactly what is intended by those two terms. 
It was a somewhat loose federation, the con- 
stituent parts of which were the four regions. 
When one talks about the developments 
which led to the present conflict, one of the 
quarrels is the unilateral announcement by 
the federal government of the twelve states 
at a time when the constitutional structure 
was four regions. The eastern region says 
that they cannot accept that because they 
had no part in establishing it and therefore it 
is unconstitutional. Of course, on the other 
side, the federal government asks what right 
they have to secede; although there had been 
some talk of the eastern region having its 
sovereignty a good many months before Bia- 
fra was set up. 


Mr. Walker: Was there any single reason 
for Biafra’s pulling out of the new federa- 
tion? I am not talking about the massacres. 
Was there anything prior to the massacres of 
the Ibos that led to their wanting to pull out 
of the federation? 


Dr. Johnson: I do not think so. I think it 
comes from that. 


In many ways the eastern people had been 
the strongest suporters of the building and 
development of the federation, and it was 
with very great reluctance that they decided 
they had to go it alone. 


Actually, from the time general Ankrah 
called the conference in Aburi in Ghana and 
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had some very good solutions to the problem, 
the Ibos took a lead in trying to save the 
federation; but when no action was taken on 
the Aburi agreements, and it seemed as 
though their only protection was the protec- 
tion they could set out for themselves... 


Mr. Walker: Excuse me; protection from 
what? 


Dr. Johnson: They believe that this is sim- 
ply security of life and limb against the 
possibility of the continuation, within their 
own area, of some of the massacres which 
have taken place. Rightly or wrongly, this is 
deeply believed by both leaders and people 
throughout Biafra. 


Mr. Walker: You mentioned three groups 
in positions of power in the Lagos govern- 
ment. Do they all have the same purpose or 
is one of the groups bent on the actual geno- 
cide of the Biafran people as opposed to a 
military victory over a government? 


Dr. Johnson: I myself find it hard to accept 
the Biafran statement that this is a war of 
extermination of the Ibos. I can accept the 
fact that it has been a very brutal war. 
There have been some terrible massacres in 
the course of it. However, I find it very 
difficult to accept that anybody, even some of 
the northern military officers who are sup- 
posed to be very blood-thirsty, would want to 
go in for this kind of destruction simply to 
reduce the number of Ibos in the country, as 
some people claim. There are differences in 
point of view in the different groups from 
which they come. 

Perhaps one of the dominant themes is the 
desire of the north to maintain their domina- 
tion by power, which it might be difficult for 
them to maintain simply by ability and other 
forms of leadership. 


Mr. Walker: Prior to the military coups in 
Lagos we had very close relationships with 
Members of Parliament of Nigeria through 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion. I presume some of those people are still 
around, although we have not heard of them; 
they no longer attend our conferences. 

You were speaking of the use of instru- 
ments in which there might still be some 
goodwill between peoples. Although not at 
the state level, which would be through 
Arnold Smith, can you see the Common- 
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wealth Parliamentary Association playing 
any role that would be helpful? 


Dr. Johnson: I feel that it is very impor- 
tant that this question be raised at many 
levels so that it is brought out into the open. 
I must say that I have a very great respect 
for, and many very close friends in, the 
Nigerian side. Somehow or other we must try 
to have discussion so that people of goodwill 
can find a peaceful solution. Therefore, I feel 
that having this subject as opened up for 
discussion anywhere will be helpful in finding 
a solution. 


Mr. Walker: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Brewin: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
refer Dr. Johnson to one or two of his state- 
ments that I found very interesting. He said 
that despite the desire of both sides to end 
the war, there appeared, at least on the sur- 
face, the entirely irreconcilable situation of 
the federal authorities saying that they 
insisted on any settlement being under the 
sovereignty of the federal government and 
the Biafrans saying that any settlement must 
necessarily recognize the sovereignty of 
Biafra. 
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I presume that the attitude of the Biafrans 
is based on the view that unless they have 
control over some armed forces they may be 
the victims of extermination. They have no 
means of protecting themselves against possi- 
ble genocide. Am I right in that conclusion? 
Is that the basic reason for insisting upon 
their sovereignty? 


Dr. Johnson: Yes, and perhaps one could 
now give two reasons. I think one is simply 
physical survival and safety. I think there is 
now a second very strong one, and that is a 
freedom to live their lives because they 
believe that if they were again to be within 
the Federation they would likely be subject- 
ed to discrimination in spite of all that is said 
by General Gowon. I believe he is a very 
sincere person. I was well impressed with 
General Gowon, but in spite of all he says 
about guaranteeing security and giving the 
Ibo’s the full privileges of the Federation, the 
Ibo people feel they would like to have those 
guarantees of the security of life and of their 
opportunity to develop economically and in 
other ways, as they may be able to do 
because of their abilities, their industry and 
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their desire to move ahead, in their own 
hands. Actually, I went to Biafra and to 
Lagos persuaded of two things—that a solu- 
tion must have two minimal points. First, 
there must be a guarantee of security for the 
Ibo’s in their own hands which is satisfactory 
to them. Second, that it should happen within 
some kind of entity called Nigeria. I came 
away from Biafra with the feeling that that 
entity—any kind of unified federation— 
would be unacceptable to them. 


Mr. Brewin: I wonder if I might put this 
question to you? I am glad you have already 
explained that the situation is entirely differ- 
ent to the one that exists in Canada, because 
the suggestion I am going to put might indi- 
eate that I favour a similar solution in Cana- 
da, which I do not. Do you think there is 
some possible solution on the basis of what 
has been described as associate states; some 
means by which the Biafrans might have 
their own state but be associated with the 
other parts of Nigeria in some over-all 
arrangement? 


Dr. Johnson: Yes, this is a suggestion 
which has been put forward by the Biafran 
government. They have a memorandum on 
association with the other parts of the former 
Federation of Nigeria. They would want, in 
terms of trade and perhaps certain cultural 
relations, to have agreements from a volun- 
‘tary position—voluntarily entered into by 
‘Nigeria and Biafra—with the possibility of 
withdrawal from them should it not be found 
profitable by both sides. This is the basis on 
‘which ‘they are talking, but of course it is 
completely unacceptable to the Lagos gov- 
ernment at the present time. 


Mr. Brewin: I want to ask one other group 
of questions. You have emphasized the 
‘importance of some form of mediation or 
‘conciliation by outsiders and you have sug- 
gested some degree of Canadian responsibili- 
ty because of the goodwill on both sides 
towards Canada. Is it possible that some- 
‘one—you mentioned Mr. Arnold Smith, the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General who pre- 
sumably cannot act in such a capacity with- 
out the instructions of the Commonwealth as 
a whole because he is the servant of all the 
Commonwealth nations—within a reasonable 
period of time, Mr. Smith or someone repre- 
senting the Commonwealth as a whole or 
instructed by the Commonwealth, could 
assume this responsibility? I ask this ques- 
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tion because I want to make a further 
suggestion to you after you have answered it. 
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Dr. Johnson: The problem of Mr. Smith, of 
course, in this matter is that the member unit 
of the Commonwealth is the federal Govern- 
ment of Nigeria, so he could not move any 
further than that federal government would 
allow. I suggested when I was speaking to 
General Gowon, “I think it would be a won- 
derful thing if you could not only permit but 
encourage someone like Arnold Smith to go 
to Biafra and sit with those people and hear 
their concerns and then sit with Lagos and 
really try to draw together the deep concerns 
of the two parties.” I think, from the present 
reaction of the federal government to what 
Arnold Smith has been doing, there would be 
a very strong negative reaction to any 
suggestion of that kind. In an article which I 
received from the Nigerian Embassy in 
Washington last week there appears a very 
strong statement to the effect that unless 
Arnold Smith goes to Nigeria in terms of the 
12 states solution declared by General 
Gowon, he could hardly be acceptable in 
Lagos. There are problems of this kind which 
really hang on the actions of the Nigerian 
government in Lagos, which does not wish in 
any way to recognize either the sovereignty 
or perhaps even the identity of a Biafran 


group. 

Mr. Brewin: I was also thinking of the 
difficulty that might come from the Com- 
monwealth side in giving instruction to Mr. 
Smith. However, may I put this question to 
you. In your view is there any possibility of 
some more informal mediations—not by 
Canada officially—perhaps by the Canadian 


government appointing someone who could 


look into this? I was thinking of someone 
like our: Ambassador to Egypt, Mr. T. L. 
Carter, who has lived in Nigeria for many 
years and is well regarded in that area. Is 
there any possibility that someone who does 
not occupy an official position as does Mr. 
Smith, who would be inhibited I suppose by 


his position, some other less official person 


acting in this capacity who knows the coun- 
try and who could perhaps act unofficially as 
an intermediary between the two warring 
elements? 


Dr. Johnson: At the present time, Mr. 
Chairman, I think the position of our govern- 
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ment makes it very difficult to do that in that 
we recognize the Nigerian officers as official 
representatives. Back in October when some 
very high-level representative of Biafra—Sir 
Louis Mbanefo—travelled to North America 
seeking to interpret their problem, our 
Canadian government people were not able 
to see him even outside or unofficially. The 
same was true last week when Dr. Mbadiwe 
was here as a special envoy. It was not 
possible for our government even to hear 
him and I expect Sir Francis Ibiam, who 
will be in Ottawa next week, will find him- 
self in the same position. I understand that 
the Department of External Affairs had a 
rather strong protest from the Nigerian High 
Commissioner when Dr. Mbadiwe gave an 
address at Carlton University. They felt that 
this address should not be heard lest in a 
way it be some kind of tacit recognition. So, 
there is a very real problem. 

I feel that the first stage should be a fact- 
finding group who would try to ascertain 
very clearly what our Canadian position is 
and what the points might be where we 
could express ourselves. 

Before this meeting closes I have three 
comments I would like to make on possible 
Canadian action. 


Mr. Brewin: I do not want to prolong my 
questioning, but if you have three sugges- 
tions for Canadian action I think the Com- 
mittee would be interested in having them. 


Dr. Johnson: I might bring these in now. 
The first one, it seems to me, is this matter of 
fact-finding. I am not sure what the points of 
limit are. Some of us who are friends of both 
sides—if Dr. Mbadiwe or these other friends 
come to Canada we welcome them and listen 
to them, and yesterday I paid a call on Mr. 
Sanusi, who is the High Commissioner for 
Nigeria—seek to maintain contact and hear 
what they have to say. However, I think this 
first suggestion of fact finding and what can 
be done within the limitations of our Canadi- 
an Government’s operation is most important. 
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The second, it seems to me, is that we can 
support and encourage the British govern- 
ment as we may be able, as a fellow govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth, to establish 
a position of neutrality. This is a matter on 
which there is some debate, but a great many 
of us feel that the position of Britain in 
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continuing to supply some armed support to 
the federal government and lifting the 
embargo which they had on the sale of arms 
by private dealers in Nigeria has aggravated 
the situation and really leaves the British in 
some ways party to what could be a very, 
great injustice and something very destruc- 
tive of both economic and human interest in 
that part of the world. Any way in which the 
Canadian Government can influence the Brit- 
ish government to assume a position of neu- 
trality would be useful. 

I think a third very specific thing is that 
we should press the Nigerian Government— 
and we could do this directly to facilitate the 
International Committee of the Red Cross—to 
send in medical supplies and medical staff to 
Biafra because there is no flow of supplies. 
When I was there in January, in terms of 
antibiotics, smallpox serum, vaccines and 
ordinary medical supplies, they had practi- 
cally nothing. There was a flight sitting in 
Geneva in January; that flight was sitting 
again and I heard it was to fly the first week 
of February; then it was held up by problems 
which Lagos has put in its way. I feel that 
on this humanitarian ground, here is a very 
positive and specific action which could be 
taken by us in Canada. 


[Translation] 

Mr. Pelletier: Many of the questions that I 
wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman, have been 
asked already, but I would like to ask two 
questions, one of which is supplementary to 
that which Mr. Brewin has just put forward. 


At the present time is the Commonwealth 
not completely discredited as a mediator 
because the United Kingdom, which is never- 
theless the head of the Commonwealth, has 
taken sides, supplied arms and fostered this 
war? 
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[English] 

Dr. Johnson: I think the fact that Britain 
is part of the Commonwealth and has sup- 
plied arms has made some problem for the 
Commonwealth. There was a time when the 
Biafrans were very unhappy about meeting 
with the Commonwealth in the United King- 
dom and wanted to have their consultations 
in France or some place other than London; 
but I think this is not a serious problem. I 
think that both Lagos and the other side do 
have some faith and confidence in Mr. Smith, 
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while the present state of negotiation has 
been set back because of a rather unfortu- 
nate press leak of certain things that should 
not have been let out at this time. I think 
Mr. Smith is still in a position, and perhaps 
the most favourable position at the present 
time, to do some work as mediator in this 
situation. I feel, as I believe our Department 
of External Affairs does very strongly, that 
we should support Mr. Smith in any way 
that we can in his work, for instance by pro- 
viding facilities if that is necessary for meet- 
ing. I believe we have given some assurance 
of help in our External Aid program in 
rehabilitation, but at this time the Common- 
wealth Secretariat is probably the most hope- 
ful place for conversations in spite of this 
problem which you have correctly raised. 


[Transtation ] 

Mr. Pelletier: I would like to get some 
facts. Could Mr. Johnson tell us the strength 
of the military operations and the recorded 
loss of human life in order to give us an idea 
of the intensity of the war? Have you been 
able to obtain some figures or statistics? 


[English] 

Dr. Johnson: The only general figure I 
have is this rather conservative figure which I 
received the other day of a total loss of about 
50,000 lives since the beginning of January 
1966. That would include, I think, an esti- 
mate of the number of people who were 
massacred in the north. I find in the Globe 
and Mail in Clyde Sanger’s column this 
morning a figure of 100,000. Actually in 
terms of some of the wars that we read 
about, this is not a large one in that the total 
military establishment of the federal govern- 
ment is estimated now at about 50,000 troops. 
I do not have any figure of how many 
trained troops are involved on the Biafran 
side, but I would guess it is somewhere 
between 10,000 and 20,000. The battles have 
been fairly modest as compared with the mas- 
sive warfare in Viet Nam but there are no 
clear statistics. One of the problems of this 
war is that there is no objective or outside 
reporting on the site, so that you get totally 
different reports from the two sides of the 
war. 


Mr. Walker: 
both sides? 


Is that casualty figure for 


Dr. Johnson: Yes. This is the total death 
figure. 
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Mr. Walker: For both sides? 
Dr. Johnson: That is correct. 


[Translation ] 

Mr. Pelletier: One last question, Mr. Chair- 
man. According to the state of mind in which 
Mr. Johnson found the authorities of Lagos, 
does external pressure on the central govern- 
ment, particularly pressure from Canada, 
have a chance of obtaining results? 


[English] 

Dr. Johnson: I think, Mr. Chairman, this is 
a $64 question, in a sense, as to what exactly 
are the effective means to influence decision. 
Might I give in reply to that some comment I 
had from General Gowon when I was asking 
about it. He said that on the one hand they 
did not need a third party to solve their 
problem; on the other hand, both Lagos and 
the other side have many times expressed the 
desire to have some help or concern from 
outside nations in solving their problem, 
because traditionally in Africa you make use 
of third parties. In the African culture, this 
is the way you deal with a problem. I think 
if Canada in any way were to try to put on 
pressures, there could be resentment on both 
sides. I think it is more a matter of bringing 
influence from a friendly position than bring- 
ing threats from a position of strength, 
although our connections are so limited that I 
do not know of any very sharp economic or 
other pressure that we could bring. But I 
think a voice in this matter coming out of a 
concern for the total situation could be of 
influence. 
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Mr. Pelletier: I did not have in mind any 
pressure or sanctions, but exactly what you 
expressed. 


Dr. Johnson: I think this could be helpful. 
Certainly it is a great concern of us when 
from some of our own Canadian people we 
hear of the destruction of life and property 
which is going on in the present air raids, for 
instance, throughout Biafra. 


The Chairman: Mr. Forrestall. 


Mr. Forrestall: Doctor, most of the ques- 
tions I had in mind when I indicated to the 
Chairman that I would like to ask you some 
questions certainly have been well covered. I 
would like to return to one of the first points 
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you made about an hour and a half ago, 
when you described what is going on in 
Nigeria as the “silent war”. I am just a little 
puzzled after listening to your comments. I 
know Dr. Mbatiwe. Is he still in the country? 
He certainly was last week. 


Dr. Johnson: Yes, but not in Canada. I 
think he is still in North America, although I 
do not know for sure. 


Mr. Forrestall: While he was here, accom- 
panied by a small party of officials, I had 
occasion to watch him on television, I believe 
on the CTV network. From that program and 
the story today by Mr. Sanger in the Globe 
and Mail, and also one or two other very 
brief press reports, it would seem to me that 
his trip failed, if indeed it was made in the 
hope of informing Canadians at least about 
another side of the story in Nigeria. For 
example, where I live we usually watch CBC 
television. Why was he not interviewed by 
that group, for example? Was there no 
opportunity provided for him to speak to the 
Canadian people on these questions other 
than the very limited ones that have come to 
my attention? 


Dr. Johnson: I am glad you raised that, 
Mr. Forrestall, because I think this is one of 
the questions this Committee should consider. 
Dr. Mbatiwe hoped that by coming to Ottawa 
he might quietly meet some government peo- 


ple. He was not able to do so because of our 
recognition of the federal government and 
our fear of offending them. I think he met 
some Members of Parliament but he did not 
meet any officials of our Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, which is technically correct in 
dealing only with the Nigerian government, 
which we recognize. 

When he went to Toronto he had a fairly 
full press conference which was set up for 
him by the Biafran Students’ Association. He 
was also interviewed by the CBC rather fully. 


Mr. Forrestall: I did not know that. 


Dr. Johnson: I was given to understand 
indirectly that that is not being broadcast 
because of the fear of offending the Nigerian 
government. 


Mr. Forrestall: Whose decision was that? 


Dr. Johnson: I do not know because I just 
heard this indirectly. I asked why this pro- 
gram did not appear, because I am also a 
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CBC watcher for the most part and I had 
hoped to see it. However, I think it was 
checked with some authorities and quietly set 
aside. I think it is most important that these 
things be brought out into the open as much 
as possible, because these people also have a 
right to be heard. 


_Mr. Forrestall: That disturbs me a little 
bit. I suppose it would be unfair to say that 
is atypical of what... 


Dr. Johnson: May I say that the CBC re- 
corded a tape with me about a week ago 
which I think is to appear on one of their 
programs and in which I said a number of 
the things I have said here. I have not yet 
heard when this is to appear, but they spoke 
of putting it on the program The Way It Is, 
which I believe is their Sunday evening pro- 
gram, although I have not heard definitely 
that it is to be used. I think there is some 
caution at that point because of connections 
which the CBC have or perhaps which the 
Nigerian officials here have with them. 
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Mr. Forrestall: We might pursue that some- 
where else later on today. 


Dr. Johnson: I do not know enough about 
the specifics of that except to raise the ques- 
tion. I am sorry that up to this time Mbatiwe 
has not appeared before the general public 
here. 


Mr. Forrestall: I am singularly impressed. 
The reason I raised that, Doctor, is that 
indeed all we have heard, which has been 
very limited, has come from official sources 
in Nigeria. It is always a little difficult to 
make any progress unless you know what 
the other side has to say in justification of its 
position, 

Just to pursue it a little further, is this 
generally true? For example, in the United 
Kingdom is there an apparent suppression of 
views? I noticed there was a very useful and 
full debate about it in the House of Lords 
earlier in February which I had occasion to 
read. But beyond that, has there been any 
useful enlightenment of the British people on 
the other side of the question? 


Dr. Johnson: Yes, within the United King- 
dom this matter has broken open a little bit 
in the last two months. Up to that time there 
tended to be a somewhat one-sided presenta- 
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tion of the federal position only, but The 
Guardian, The Observer, The London Times, 
and the BBC are getting a good bit of news 
on both sides. The BBC finds itself vigorously 
attacked from both sides as being partial to 
the other side. 

I think this debate on February 13 in the 
House of Lords was very excellent. I would 
commend this to you as some rather detailed 
background information. It has brought out 
these issues into public discussion in a very 
fair way. I think some of this was referred to 
by Mr. Macquarrie in a question which he 
asked in the House. There was a discussion 
in that session of the House of Lords, and the 
matter is getting into public discussion in 
Britain. Some of the churches in Britain that 
are deeply involved in mission work in both 
parts of Nigeria have made strong represen- 
tations to Mr. George Thomson, the Common- 
wealth Secretary of the British government. 


Mr. Forrestall: I hope you will correct me 
if I am wrong, but as I understand it, at 
present no other sovereign country in the 
world has as yet recognized Biafra. Am I 
correct? 


Dr. Johnson: This is right, yes. 


Mr. Forrestall: Would it be your opinion 
that a broadening of this basis of dialogue or 
information about what is actually taking 
place in the region of Biafra would perhaps 
change public opinion in other sovereign 
countries by, let us say, creating an atmos- 
phere in which some form of recognition 
might be given to Biafra? In other words, 
has it been the suppression of factual infor- 
mation from both sides that has made people 
hide behind the present somewhat unrealistic 
grounds? 


Dr. Johnson: I think it is very important 
that the de facto situation be fully recog- 
nized. Whether or not at this stage one 
should recognize Biafra’s sovereignty as a 
nation, one cannot avoid recognizing its fact 
as an entity and that there are two parties to 
a very serious and very major conflict, and 
one of those is the entity called Biafra. It 
seems to me in the hearing of the issues I 
would want to hear Lagos just as fully as 
Biafra before decisions are made on what the 
ultimate outcome should be. I want to 
reaffirm that I think one should not take a 
one-sided view but should seek to understand 
the whole situation, because the only answer 
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that will be permanent will come out of both 
sides. The recognition of Biafra as an entity 
and some opportunity for its voice to be 
heard is of great importance in clarification 
and in an ultimate solution. 
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Mr. Forrestall: This is my final question. I 
agree with the impression that you left with 
me, that this war is not going to end militari- 
ly, that it is going to evolve into a Viet Nam 
or perhaps something even worse than that 
because so many more people are involved. 
Do you think at some point in the future 
Portugal might consider public recognition of 
Biafra? 


Dr. Johnson: Yes, I read about that but I 
find it hard to say that because I had no 
opportunity to talk with Portuguese officials. 
Personally, I think it a little unlikely from 
my observations in Biafra and the kind of 
relations which are really giving Biafra the 
opportunity to have a gateway into Europe 
and to be heard by letting them come 
through the Lisbon airport. But any sugges- 
tion that the Biafran defence is stirred up by 
Portugal or France or any other outside pow- 
er, as one suspected, that the Katanga situa- 
tion perhaps was stirred up by those outside, 
I think has no basis in fact at all. But you 
have suggested what is one of the tragedies 
of this war. Up to ten years ago that part of 
Africa was almost free of world power poli- 
tics. The longer this war continues the deeper 
Russia puts its roots into Western Nigeria 
and that part of Africa. To some extent the 
Islamic influences of the Middle East also 
gained some foothold to support that which 
has been given to the air force from Egypt, 
and there are groups that would like to 
secure perhaps some interest in the oil of 
Biafra. So that the longer the war continues 
the more danger there is of this becoming a 
battleground not simply of African interests 
but some of these power group interests. 
However at this point I do not think it is that 
deep. 


Mr. Forrestall: It is significant to note that 
perhaps one of the turning points that might 
have created the atmosphere in which it 
could go beyond that point of no return was 
the prior offer to the Biafran region of Rus- 
sian assistance and its rejection by the insti- 
tutions that were there at the time and that 
subsequent offer and its acceptance on the 
part of the other party involved in the war. 
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That is just a comment and I would not ask 
you to enlarge on that. 


Dr. Johnson: One of the things that I was 
deeply impressed by on my visit to Biafra 
was that this was an African affair. I saw 
almost no expatriots in the week I was in the 
country, although strange to say the propa- 
ganda on the other side has made a great 
deal about mercenaries. I would say they are 
notable by their absence, and if they are 
there it is only in the most remote and spe- 
cialized cases. It is not in any way a merce- 
nary war but a Biafran. 


Mr. Forrestall: May I ask you to excuse 
me, Doctor. Thank you very, very much for 
your very enlightening and informative talk. 


Mr. Allmand: Mr. Chairman, most of my 
questions have been asked. Just to follow up 
on Mr. Forrestall’s line of questioning, what 
about communist cells working within Biafra 
or Nigeria? Usually in revolutions like this 
communist cells try to organize themselves 
and take over. Is there any evidence that the 
war is being fired on one side or both sides 
by marxist or communist groups of Biafrans 
or Nigerians? 


Dr. Johnson: No, I would find it very hard 
to think that this is a factor at all in the 
conflict. I think that Chief Enahoro, who was 
able to secure the arms aid from Moscow, 
has had some connections with Russian 
ingress and influences but I think one would 
be reading something into the situation to 
take this as a serious factor. This is a possi- 
bility in future years if this thing went on 
but most parts of Biafra, and I think of 
Nigeria, because of a very strong Christian 
background, would be very resistant to an 
infiltration of communist power groups or 
cell operations. 
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Mr. Allmand: Those are all the questions I 
have. 


The Vice-Chairman; Mr. Groos, you are 


next. 


Mr. Groos: Doctor, as I understand it, the 
Nigerian contribution during the Second 
World War as far as actual troops were con- 
cerned was quite considerable. They were 
highly trained and were used extensively I 
believe in the Far East. This would give 
them a pretty broad military base from 
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which to start as a new emerging nation. 
About how evenly would you say those were 
divided between the Biafran and the Lagos 
sides? 


Dr. Johnson: As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the troops and the military equip- 
ment went mostly to the Lagos side. A good 
many of the officer category were on the Ibo 
side. I noticed one of the news reporters in 
the London Times observed that in the 
fighting there was much better military 
administration on the Biafran side than on 
the other side, which comes out of this back- 
ground. For instance, the man whom I visit- 
ed at Port Harcourt and who was in charge 
of the whole military establishment on that 
southern coast of Biafra had been the head 
of the military academy in Kaduna in the 
north, and many of the Ibo top officers are 
men who had rank in what had been devel- 
oped by the British into a fairly competent 
military force with good discipline. They 
were left almost without equipment and 
almost without men because a great majority 
in the ranks had been from the north. 


Mr. Groos: I am also of the impression that 
there was in recent years some military 
arrangements for the training of Nigerians in 
Canada. I am almost positive that some of 
the Nigerian naval officers were trained by 
the Canadian Navy, that some of their Air 
Force officers were trained by the Canadian 
Air Force, and that we had Canadian officers 
on loan to Nigeria for training duties. Is that 
correct? 


Dr. Johnson: I have heard talk of only one 
of those, Mr. Groos, but that does not mean 
the others did not happen. I believe there 
was a group of Nigerians who were trained 
by our Air Force out in Winnipeg a few 
years ago. So we have had some part in 
training of military people. I wanted to 
secure the records in that connection because 
I think it is a little indicative of the situation 
in Nigeria. Perhaps the larger group of those 
who carried through and completed that 
course were eastern men, partly because of 
their industry and their competence. 


Mr. Groos: This in some way accounts for 
part of the goodwill that you found existed 
between the Nigerians of both sides? 


Dr. Johnson: This is right. Many of the 
Nigerians on both sides had very happy rela- 
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tions. Tom Carter, our first High Commis- 
sioner, has been referred to here, and he did 
an outstanding piece of work as the beginner 
in establishing good relations. 


Mr. Groos: What is the economic base of 
the Biafran community at the moment? Is it 
this dormant oil? 


Dr. Johnson: Yes. At the moment of course 
most of their economic base is inactive. They 
have a major oil development, with wells, 
refinery and petrol chemical industry, but 
that is inoperated now. That would be the 
major economic factor in Biafra. There is 
also a great deal of palm oil, there is some 
coal, there are a number of small industries 
which have been established in the last 
years, but pretty largely now those things are 
all dormant because of the impossibility of 
getting raw materials. 


Mr. Groos: Then the communication with 
Biafra is now entirely by air? 


Dr. Johnson: It is entirely by air and itis a 
very thin line, depending on the decreasing 
financial reserves of the Biafran government. 


Mr. Groos: You leave me with the impres- 
ison that there is no eagerness at present for 
meaningful negotiation by either side. There 
has been a somewhat wistful yearning on 
both sides to which you have made refer- 
ence; they wish they could get together. 

You mentioned this March 31 deadline—I 
think it was a budgetary matter—by the gov- 
ernment of Lagos, and then there is the run- 
ning out of credit for the Biafrans, but there 
does not seem as yet to be any real disposi- 
tion to negotiate. 


Dr. Johnson: I think a number of things 
have happened, Mr. Groos, that would give 
one reason for a little more hope than that. 
There was a very rigid position for a time by 
Lagos that they would negotiate only with a 
group of people in Biafra whom they would 
designate. Now, obviously the Biafrans are 
not going to negotiate on that basis. If they 
wanted to negotiate they would want to put 
forward their own spokesmen. There was a 
time when they said they would not talk in 
any way with Colonel Ojukwu who is the 
Governor of Biafra. Now, I do not have firm 
word, but enough has been said to indicate 
that they may be a little more realistic on 
that because you cannot deal with Biafra 
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without dealing with Ojukwu who is the 
accepted leader in that country. 

I think on the other side some of the 
statements of Colonel Ojukwu within the last 
month have been a little hopeful, he has 
indicated in some places that he might be 
willing to start a negotiation without pre- 
conditions. So there are a number of straws 
in the wind on both sides that indicate there 
may be a little more flexibility in spite of 
fairly rigid statements when you ask them 
head-on what are the terms for negotiation. 


Mr. Groos: On the practical side, is there 
any indication that some of the ferocity and 
inhumanity of the fighting has petered out? 


Dr. Johnson: Well, I think the air raids on 
civilian establishments of which I know indi- 
cate that it is still a fairly brutal undertak- 
ing. How much of that is policy and how 
much of it depends on mercenary pilots, I do 
not know. I think there has been some 
modification, for instance, in the matter of 
prisoners. I know that Dr. Ibiam, the senior 
advisor to Colonel Ojukwu, made a major 
issue of the shooting of prisoners, and now 
they are cared for. 

I must say that when I was in Bonny as 
the guest of the federal government on the 
military front I talked with a group of pris- 
oners of war whom they had taken and were 
holding at that point. So I think perhaps it is 
not quite as raw as it was in the early and 
somewhat disorganized stages when the 
reports seemed to indicate, and I think truly 
that there was the shooting of prisoners on 
both sides. 


Mr. Groos: But none of the mass shootings 
have taken place in recent months? 


Dr. Johnson: There has not really been an 
occasion when that could happen. When the 
midwest, was re-taken from the Ibos in 
Asaba and Benin, and when Calabar was 
taken there was a great loss of life. But there 
has not been any military activity of that 
scope in the last period where a similar thing 
might have taken place. I would not say that 
it could not happen, because if it is a people’s 
war then, of course, the whole population is 
potential enemy. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): I have a supple- 
mentary at this point if Mr. Groos will 
permit. 


Mr. Gross: Yes, by all means. 
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Mr. MacDonald (Prince): Would the very 
fact that they have set this deadline at the 
end of March not indicate that perhaps the 
whole scope of military activity has been 
stepped up right at this very period, and 
because we are not getting information there 
may, in fact, be an even more intensive war 
going on during the next three week period? 


Dr. Johnson: Well, this has happened in 
two ways. Up to the present, I think this 
broad general bombing across the country to 
try to stir panic is part of it. Second, there is 
a major move on to try to take Onitsha, 
which has become almost a name. The feder- 
al governement tried to take it across the 
Niger River; they made four attempts but 
failed. Now they are trying to take it by 
land. There has been silence about that cam- 
paign for the last 10 days or 2 weeks, and 
one has the impression that perhaps it was 
successful so far and then bogged down. I 
think one could expect a major press by the 
federal government in these last weeks of 
March. 


Mr. Gross: My last point is that you leave 
me with the impression that perhaps our best 
choice really, apart from trying to acquaint 
ourselves better with the situation, is to pur- 
sue the humanitarian aspect which I think 
could be exploited on both sides—the provi- 
sion of hospital equipment, and so forth—but 
at least by that means you are opening the 
door slightly to negotiations on both sides. 
You are getting one side to recognize the 
advantage of opening some sort of communi- 
cation with the other by this means. Do you 
agree with that? 


Dr. Johnson: Yes; I think essentially there 
are two things and this is a very specific one 
which is urgently needed and, I think, an 
unquestionable base on which to move. I 
think the second is for us to press questions 
with the British, who are much more directly 
involved at present than we are, and perhaps 
in Commonwealth circles about what is going 
on so that this whole story can be looked at 
and the Biafran leadership can have some 
opportunity to be heard as the world looks 
on from the side and tries to influence deci- 
sion in the area. 


Mr. Gross: Thank you. 
The Vice-Chairman: Mr. MacDonald? 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): Mr. Chairman, I 
thank you and the Committee for allowing 
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me to participate as I am not a regular 
member of this Committee. 


The Vice-Chairman: Oh, in that case Mr. 
Hymmen comes before you. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): Fine, thank you. 
The Vice-Chairman: I had forgotten. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): I should not have 
said that. 


Mr. Hymmen: I do not think we should 
detain Dr. Johnson, whose evidence has been 
most informative, but I have one question 
that was referred to only briefly—I think in 
the evidence given to Mr. Allmand. Dr. John- 
son referred earlier to the divided political 
authority in the Lagotian government and 
the tremendous power held by the northern 
Emirs. Dr. Johnson also expressed some con- 
sternation, I think rightly, about the indis- 
criminate bombing of the hospitals in Biafra. 
Are we right or wrong in assuming that 
there is a religious connotation to this civil 
war? Also I am interested in knowing—he 
did mention the Christian church—whether 
the efforts ot the Christian church—your 
own Presbyterian church, the Roman Catho- 
lic church and others—have been more effec- 


tive with any particular group of the 
population? 
Dr. Johnson: Yes. There are some that 


would try to suggest this is a holy war of 
Islam against Christianity; I would reject 
that view. I think it is a political war of 
political factors. But I think you cannot 
escape the fact that there are overtones of 
religious background in the war. A church or 
a red cross perhaps does not mean the same 
thing to a mercenary from Egypt as it would 
to someone who comes from our own society. 
In terms of individuals there may be such 
aspects, but I would resist and argue against 
any such interpretation. You will get some 
Biafrans who say this is a holy war of Islam. 
They will quote one of the generals who 
says: We must drive the Ibos into the sea; 
but this, it seems to me, is quite an extreme 
position. 
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On the question of the church, part of the 
war, you could say, comes out of the service 
that the church has rendered in relation to 
what was former British colonial policy. 
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Through the eastern and western regions, 
Christian missions came in strongly more than 
100 years ago and they brought with them 
very strong general education. So, first among 
the Yorubas and then about a generation later 
among the Ibos there were highly trained 
people. Many of them later were taken to 
Europe or to the United Kingdom and had 
Masters’ degrees and Ph.D. degrees in all 
kinds of subjects. Because the northern were 
Islamic and the British chose the course of 
indirect rule in the north as opposed to direct 
rule in the southern part of the country, they 
did not allow Christian missions into the 
north lest they disturb the Islamic people; 
and so general education was very limited in 
the north. When a university was opened at 
Zaria in the North just a few years ago, most 
of the students came from the south and the 
east and the west because there were not 
enough high school graduates of sufficient 
training to go as students to the university. 
So that in that sense the history of Christian 
missions under British colonial policy, which 
was very reluctant to disturb Islam by allow- 
ing churches and schools to be established, 
has been part of the background factor of 
this whole struggle. 

I think one of the reasons that the Bia- 
frans, for instance, feel so very bitter about 
the nonsupport from Britain is that they feel 
they are more similar to the British than any 
people in Africa. They are very democratic 
people and widely concerned with it. Their 
leadership is Christian. Many of them are 
very active and convinced and articulate 
Christian people, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, and they feel they represent this 
kind of country; and it would be a tragedy if 
this thing were stamped out in that part of 
Africa. So there are these factors. 


Mr. Hymmen: Thank you. 
The Vice-Chairman: Mr. MacDonald. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): Dr. Johnson, in 
the light of what you have said about the 
educational level, particularly of the Ibos in 
Biafra, is there any great effort being 
expended at the present time towards the 
establishment of some kind of democratic 
government? They are moving beyond the 
kind of military regime which they are under 
at present. 


Dr. Johnson: They have a very strong 
executive council which has on it some of 
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these people of whom I have spoken—Sir 
Francis Ibiam, Dr. Michael Okpara, who was 
the former premier of the eastern region, Sir 
Louis Mbanefo, Dr. Eni Njoku, who is a man 
of great stature and quality; and they play a 
very active role in the decisions which are 
taken. They have set up the form of govern- 
ment which actually was planned by the 
eastern region very considerably before Bia- 
fra was ever set up, and it has brought into 
effect a good bit of their civilian administra- 
tion. That is, a great deal of the government 
is carried on at the level of what they call 
provinces by provincial administrators, so 
that it is not a straight military regime. 

One of the interesting things to me in 
being in Biafra was how little I saw of the 
fact that life seemed to be carried on to a 
great extent by civilian people. But there has 
been some attempt to move and it is the 
quality of that broadly based, at least at the 
advisory level. It could be one of the great 
tragedies of Africa if these people in Biafra 
were erased or were forced to flee or were 
not able to play their part in the leadership 
of that part of West Africa in these next 
years. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): Would you say, 
in comparing the governments in Biafra and 
in Lagos, whether there is more democratic 
participation or civilian control in Biafra 
then in the federal government in Lagos? 
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Dr. Johnson: I think I would find it hard 
to give an accurate answer to that. I would 
say there is much more homogeneity in the 
government in Biafra, and for the reason it 
may give the lay participation more strength 
than there is on the other side. There is also 
an executive council which meets with Gen- 
eral Gowon. After I had talked with a num- 
ber of members of that council, they dis- 
cussed my visit and I got some reaction back 
from them. I had only been five days in 
Lagos and had spent seven days in Biafra, 
and it was very strongly expressed that I 
should spend some more time in Lagos to get 
an equal view of both sides. On one hour’s 
notice I cancelled out my flights back to 
Britain and a series of meetings in Geneva 
and the United Kingdom and stayed two 
more days and was very glad that I did. But 
there was an expression in that executive 
council of many of these men of whom I 
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have spoken: chief Awolowo, chief Enahoro; 
these younger permanent secretaries are 
members. What the role of that is and how 
the tensions between these several groups I 
have referred to are worked out within it, I 
do not know. But General Gowon does have 
this group that meets regularly to advise 
with him and I think there is an attempt to 
draw civilian people in and there is a plan to 
at some time turn this thing over again to 
civilian government. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): To go back to 
something you said very early in your state- 
ment—to my mind one of the most intriguing 
statements that you have made this morning. 
To paraphrase, you said that this could well 
be the major issue in Africa today. When 
you think of the other issues that have 
received a great deal of coverage in the 
press, Rhodesia, South Africa, Kenya, the 
Congo and others, I wonder, without your 
going back and saying things that we have 
already covered whether there is one basic 
thing that you would like to focus on to 
emphasize this fact that this is to your mind 
the major issue in Africa today. 


Dr. Johnson: The race issue, the white- 
black one, of course, is obviously an issue of 
very deep and very great human importance. 
It seems to me for the most part that it is 
settled in principle but there are some very, 
very difficult problems in applying it in prac- 
tice, such as in the Rhodesia situation. When 
I said that about Nigeria, I said it because I 
feel that part of the solution of that race 
problem hangs on thoroughly competent and 
stable African states with African leadership; 
and if Nigeria, one of the places which had 
been a point of hope in Africa were to break 
up into chaos, it would set back the whole 
dealing with these other problems many 
years. If, on the other hand, a constructive 
and peaceable solution can be found there, it 
could have a great influence on the stability 
and strength of other African states and 
therefore on the whole future development of 
the continent, including this racial problem, 
this white-black problem, which must have a 
solution. This is if one of the most hopeful 
African states can find a stable and construc- 
tive solution. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): What you are 
saying in effect, then, is that this particular 
conflict underlies the basic African question, 
whether or not the African people will be 
able to carry on their own forms of govern- 
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ment in different countries throughout that 
continent. 


Dr. Johnson: Yes, but let me not suggest 
that I doubt that. I have no doubt that the 
Africans can; I believe that they can and 
will. The only question I raise is that this 
particular one, if it is solved by force, will 
set back that process, I say this partly out of 
the very great respect I have for a man 
whom I met both on the Biafran side and on 
the Lagos side—a man of great competence 
and integrity—and it would be a great tra- 
gedy if that kind of leadership were lost in a 
senseless war which has no answers. On the 
other hand, it will be a great triumph if some 
peaceable solution can be found that can 
make use of this quality of African leader- 
ship which does exist. 
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The Vice-Chairman: Mr. MacDonald, we 
have now been here nearly three hours. I 
think this is the longest meeting of the 
External Affairs Committee I have been at in 
nearly fifteen years and it is a great tribute 
to Dr. Johnson. Some members have just 
indicated to me that they have other things 
to attend to, and perhaps under the circum- 
stances we might adjourn the meeting. I am 
sure Dr. Johnson would be delighted to 
answer any questions privately. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): May I just raise 
one issue that was not clear in the question- 
ing and which I might clarify with Dr. 
Johnson? 


The Vice-Chairman: Very well. 


Mr. MacDonald (Prince): You mentioned 
the difficulties of the Red Cross International 
Committee in coming to the aid of the people 
of Biafra. But you also indicated here this 
morning that you were able to travel and 
that supplies are travelling from Lisbon to 
Port Harcourt. Has the possibility been 
explored of moving these supplies through 
that, as you call it, very fragile supply route? 


Dr. Johnson: Yes, this is a good question, 
Mr. Chairman. The Red Cross, as an interna- 
tional organization which is part of the 
establishment, is very careful about having 
thoroughly clean procedures; therefore, in 
order to fly in officially with their own plane, 
they would need to have from the blockading 
power assurance that they can go in, and 
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from the blockaded power, the same thing. 
They have tried to secure that and, not 
securing it, apparently their charter or the 
conventions of the Red Cross allow them to 
use whatever other means they may be able 
to find to get help to people who are in need. 
I believe it is proposed now to take some of 
their drugs in this other way. But, of course, 
this is an increasingly hazardous route. You 
are in danger of being shot down in going 
into Biafra. The federal government would 
like to have a tight blockade, so that any 
personnel who go in that way have to accept 
that hazard, and any goods that are shipped 
in that way could be lost along the way. 
They have explored the other route and I 
think are going to use this route. But it 
would be a much better operation if the Red 
Cross were able to have free access. 


May I say that I have supported and 
helped get relief supplies to the federal side. 
The Red Cross is dealing with relief in both 
sides. Our Canadian Churches, through their 
support of the Red Cross or through their 
support of the Committee on Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service of the World 
Council of Churches are sending help in both 
sides; and a number of the Roman Catholic 
relief organizations are doing the same thing. 
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Mr. MacDonald (Prince): Thank you very 
much. 


The Vice-Chairman: Dr. Johnson, on 
behalf of the Committee I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank you formally for 
being with us this morning. As I indicated, 
the length of time the Committee has sat is a 
considerable tribute to you and the questions 
only showed the interest that the members 
have. 


I would also like to add to that, if I may, 
my personal thanks for your coming here 
and to say how much I have enjoyed hearing 
you. I would like to add, in conclusion, that 
no reference is made in a derogatory way to 
any individual, group of individuals or politi- 
cal affiliates and that very often in Canada I 
was subject to various matters of foreign 
affairs purely by situations. Our means of 
communications are such that we all too 
often hear only one side of the story and do 
not have the opportunity of hearing both. 
That is why I think it has been very helpful 
to this Committee to hear witnesses such as 
yourself who can give us the other side of 
the story that for a number of reasons we 
are not able to get. 


Thank you very much again. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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